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aet.  I.— scenes  feom  the  EEVOLUTION. 

SisUnre  de  la  Soci^tS  Fran^aise  pendant  la  Revolution, 
par  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Qoncourt.  £.  Dentu :  Paris, 
1854. 

For  a  long  period  of  time^  Paris  not  satisfied  with  discharging 

to  the  rest  of  France  such  healthy  functions  as  the  heart  does 

to  the  human  frame,  had  taken  on  itself  the  duties  of  the  brain 

and  stomach,  and,  by  so  doing,  had  sensibly  impaired  the  well. 

being  of  the  entire  body  politic.     It  became  morally  what 

London  is  at  this  day  physicaUy — ^an  overgrown,  unhealth}* 

organ  of  the  social  system.    After  a  period  of  domestic  broil 

and  disturbance,  a  young  king  mounted  the  throne.     He  did 

not  look  on  youth,  health,  strength,  and  beauty  as  the  gifts  of 

a  gracious  Providence :  he  condescended  to  receive  them  as 

mere  tributes  to  his  station  and  individual  merits,  and  shewed 

his  gratitude  by  abusing  every  privilege  conferred  on  him  by 

exalted  position  or  bountiful  nature.     His  subjects,  for  whose 

temporal  and  eternal  welfare  he  received  his  high  trust,  were 

only  looked  on  as  objects  or  instruments  to  give  him  pleasure ; 

and,  if  he  could  have  had  his  will,  the  ministers  of  the  Most 

High  would  be  obliged  to  adapt  the  eternal  laws  of  religion 

and  morals  to  the  standard  of  his  inclinations  and  practices. 

Forg^ting  that  a  similar  relation  exists  between  a  temporal 

and  spiritual  ruler  as  prevails  between  mere  human  polity  and 

religion,  he  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  see  the  bishops 

orchis  kingdom  looking  on  him  not  merely  as  their  secular, 

bat,  in  a  great  measure,  as  their  spiritual  chief.     He  certainly 

did  not  aspire  to  the  bad  eminence  won  by  Henry  YIII.  of 
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England,  but  his  desires  to  meddle  with  the  temporalities  of 
the  church,  and  appropriate  to  the  behoof  of  his  mistresses 
and  favorites,  what  was  intended  for  the  bodily  relief  of  the 
indigent,  and  for  provision  against  their  spiritual  wants,  were 
full  as  eager  and  earnesrt  as  those  entertained  by  either  our 
Second  or  Eighth  Henry. 

Well,  he  repented,  and  his  latter  years  were  spent  in  works 
of  piety  and  penitence ;  but  as  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
the  punishment,  either  temporal  or  eternal,  that  waits  on  evil 
deeds,  his  last  days  were  embittered  by  the  almost  utter  ex- 
tinction of  his  family  before  his  very  eyes,  and  by  his  inability 
to  appoint  a  better  guardian  to  his  infant  successor  than  an 
avowed  infidel  and  debauchee.  Whatever  good  his  example 
and  influence  might  have  wrought  in  his  latter  years,  was  soon 
neutralised  by  the  unbounded  license  which  vice  and  irreligion 
enjoyed  in  the  Regency,  unchecked,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
by  such  moralists  as  Dubois  and  De  Tencin. 

The  death  of  the  Be  gent,  awful  but  suitable  in  circumstance 
to  his  life,"^  introduced  the  amiable  but  easily-influenced  Louis 
XV.  to  power,  and  what  an  atmosphere  of  moral  pestilence 
gathered,  and  brooded,  and  hung  thick  and  dark  round  his 
throne  and  city,  according  as  his  reign  lengthened  !  It  may 
well  be  supposed  bow  powerless  for  good  must  be  the  influence 
of  those  eccleaiastics,  who  thronged  the  halls  of  such  a  ruler 
waiting  for  preferment  or  seeking  favor.  He  was  not  a  mon- 
arch likely  to  resign  whatever  influence  over  the  clergy  was 
bequeathed  to  him  from  his  predecessors ;  and  those  who  would 
not  bend  the  knee  to  Baal,  but  assert  the  cause  of  pure  reli- 
gion, the  worthy  successors  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Erancis 
Xavier,  found  themselves  assailed  in  front  by  the  so-called 
philosophers  and  their  worthy  disciples  of  the  college  of  the 

*  Oheering  inrtances  ocour  in  the  family  of  Phili^ppe  of  OrleaoB 
and  bis  successor,  of  the  ever  watchful  care  of  ProvideDce  to  limit 
the  empire  of  evil  in  the  world.  The  son  of  Louis  XV.,  though 
thrown  amonff  the  most  depraved  society,  remained  nncontaminated ; 
Princess  Lonisa  led  the  H^  of  a  saint,  and  however  the  Duchess  of 
Berri  and  her  sisters  might  err  in  conduct,  they  still  owned  the 
influence  of  conscience,  and  the  call  of  religion.  What  a  heaven- 
inspired  courage  was  evinced  by  the  priest,  who  kept  watch  and  ward 
at  the  Duchess's  door  to  prevent  the  profanation  of  the  last  sacra- 
ments, which  she  eagerly  desired  to  receive,  but  without  separating 
from  her  paramour. 
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Pare  aux  Cerff,  while  their  flank  was  turned  by  the  misguided 
Port  Boyalists.  How  was  it  possible  that  preachers  and 
champions  of  pure  Catholic  faith  and  morals^  could  be  other 
than  an  eye-sore,  a  thorn  in  the  side,  and  an  impediment  in  a 
city  and  court  where  Belial  and  Asmodeus  were  (privy  coun* 
seUors*  The  Jesuits  were  driven  into  exile,  the  Encyclopedists 
sung  their  filthy  songs  of  triumph,  and  the  Jansenists  joined 
in  chorus,  little  weening  the  extent  of  the  mischief  they  had 
helped  forward  against  the  cause  of  Christianity.  It  need  not 
be  feared  that  good  and  zealous  preachers  and  performers  of 
the  Word  would  be  wanting  to  their  duty  in  this  miserable 
state  of  things,  but  it  would  be  as  vain  to  look  for  healthy 
Christian  life  where  Louis  XV.,  Madame  du  Barry,  Le  Due 
de  Eichelieu,  Frederic  of  Prussia,  Diderot,  and  Voltaire, 
occupied  the  chairs  of  Moral  Philosophy,  as  to  expect  endurance 
of  animal  life  in  a  volume  of  hot,  dirty-hued  smoke  belching 
from  the  summit  of  a  factory  chimney. 

A  French  gentleman  or  nobleman  of  that  time,  with  char- 
acter tinged  by  ambition  or  love  of  dissipation,  could  no  more 
£xist  away  from  the  court,  than  could  the  owner  of  a  sick  and 
encumbered  Irish  estate  of  some  years  past,  stay  at  home  and 
fiurse  it.  The  effect  of  gambling,  debauchery,  and  ostentation, 
on  the  dispositions  of  these  profligate  gentry,  and  on  their 
paternal  chateaux,  fields  and  forests,  may  be  easiljr  imagined. 
Q^b9t  the  Bourgeoisie  of  Paris  could  escape  the  evil  influence 
at  their  court  patrons  would  be  rather  too  much  to  expect ; 
and  poor  Jacques  Bonhomme  in  his  fields  was  not  on  a  bed  of 
roses,-^in  fact,  his  bare  existence  was  a  standing  miracle* 
Still  the  courtiers  (representing,  as  must  be  borne  in  mind,  the 
whole  nobility)  wrung  from  their  unfortunate  dependants  the 
means  of  paying  their  gambling  debts,  or  making  suitable 
presents  to  Mme,  La  SouricQre  or  La  Marquise  de  Gfuel-apenSy 
or  blew  out  their  brains,  or  were  killed  in  duels.  The  king 
did  not  fear  imprisonment  for  debt  in  his  own  person ;  he 
hoped  that  things  would  hold  together  during  lus  natural  life, 
and  when  king  and  courtiers  were  not  too  lazy  to  raise  their 
voices  in  unison,  they  chanted  the  refrain — 

When  we've  eaten,  and  drunk 

Life's  wine  to  the  lees. 
Let  the  deluge  come  down 

As  soon  as  it  please. 
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As  may  be  supposed,  the  national  finances  were  in  a  de- 
plorable state,  from  the  heavy  expenses  incurred  by  the  Grand 
Monarque  in  carrying  on  his  wars,  from  the  rapacity  and  dis- 
honesty of  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  and  the  general 
bankruptcy  that  followed  Law's  gigantic  scheme.*  "With 
thc'po  let  tlierebetakenintoaccounttheprodigality  of  the  nobility, 
and  n  dreadful  scarcity  of  provisions,  an  evil  which,  under  a 
vi^f)vo,:3  and  sagacious  government,  might  be  speedily  abated, 
a::a  tii'^  winder  would  be  great  if  a  disruption  of  society  did 
not  tnke  place. 

The  liternt^ire  of  the  time  fostered  human  pride,  bade  people 
neither  hope  for  future  happiness  nor  dread  future  punishment, 
exhorted  t!.em  to  seize  on  all  the  human  enjoyment  of  the 
da;-,  for  to-morrow  was  not  theirs  ;  so.  Christian  hope,  humility, 
patience,  and  resignation  being  banished,  how  could  the  spirits 
01  men  endure  the  tenfold  ills  and  trials  of  a  disordered, 
wretched,  and  anomalous  state  of  society,  without  resorting  to 
selfifli  and  violent,  but  apparently  effective  means  to  escape 
the  present  misery. 

The  poor  monarch  was  badly  adapted  to  restrain  the  unquiet 
and  violent  spirits  whom  it  was  his  hard  appointed  task  to 
endeavor  to  guide.  Himself,  his  well  meaning  queen,  his 
sainted  sister,  his  innocent  children,  and  his  devoted  and  loyal 
followers,  endured  the  punishment  which  his  predecessors  so 
well  merited,  but  which  was  reserved  for  an  unoffending  gen- 
eration. So  close  is  the  community  of  interest  in  the  great 
human  family  that  none  can  do  evil  without  bringing  others 
to  share  in  the  punishment  drawn  down  by  their  crimes. 

Till  history  and  tradition  cease,  deep  sympathy  will  be  felt 
for  the  sufferings  of  Louis  XVL,  his  family,  and  the  loyal 
Christian  hearts  that  clung  to  them ;  but  their  short  hour  of 
suffering  has  long  past :  they  are,  as  we  may  reasonably  and 
piously  hope,  secured  in  the  possession  of  unchangeable  bliss ; 
and,  compared  with  the  last  hours  of  Louis  XV.  or  the  Begent, 
who  would  not  prefer  their  departures,  awful  and  trying  as  they 
undoubtedly  were,  but  still  cheered  and  sustained  by  the 
Christian's  Eaith  and  Hope  ? 

•  Law's  memory  is  loaded  with  obloquy,  some  part  of  which 
is  really  unmerited.  The  origiuol  plan  was  judicious  and  feasible  ; 
but  push  the  best  laid  scheme  to  extremity,  and  let  it  be  obuoxious 
to  the  meddling  of  thousands  of  greedy  and  unprincipled  adventurers, 
and  look  for  the  result ! 
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Our  readers  may  take  comfort,  if  thej  already  dread  the 
recital  of  a  tragedy  of  blood  and  horror  with  Marat,  Eobespierre, 
Henriot,  and  Fouquier  Tinville  for  the  characters,  and  the 
Place  de  Guillotine  for  the  stage.  Our  authors  do  not  give 
a  cold-blooded  narrative  of  the  atrocities  of  the  terrible  time ; 
they  present  outlines  of  the  social,  rather  unsocial  aspects 
of  the  period,  sketch  the  awkward  changes  in  the  feelings  and 
circumstances  of  those  suddenly  invested  with  the  powers  of 
doing  mischief,  and  take  as  much  interest  in  the  bizarre  or 
ludicrous  as  in  the  tragic  or  horrible  aspect  of  the  shifting 
occurrences  that  followed  so  closely  on  each  other's  heels. 
They  possess  a  good  quality  in  common  with  many  French 
and  German  historians  of  our  times, — a  quality  which  our 
British  Livys  and  Thucydides  should  earnestly  pray  to  ac- 
quire, — an  air  of  impartiality,  and  truth-telling,  and  honest 
research,  either  genuine  or  very  well  feigned.  William  III. 
in  their  hands  would  meet  with  censure  :  he  would  get  credit 
for  indomitable  courage,  perseverance,  and  conquest  over  bodily 
infirmities ;  bat  they  would  scarcely  attribute  to  him  the  capa- 
cious intellect  or  magnanimity  of  Julius  Csesar,  nor  the  patri- 
otism and  domestic  virtues  of  John  Sobieski. 

Our  authors,  before  entering  on  the  subject  of  their  work, 
give  a  glance  at  Parisian  society  as  it  hastened  to  its  ruin  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Louisas  XV.  and  XVI. 

'*  There  are,  in  the  succession  of  ages,  societies  which  disarm  the 
severity  of  history  by  the  agreeability  of  their  vices  and  the  graces 
of  their  decadence.  Of  these  declines*  so  miserable,  but  so  beautiful 
on  the  surface,  the  eighteenth  century  presents  the  example  and 
model.  Every  thing  smiled  on  French  society,  and  never  did  society 
so  completely  forget  the  object  of  life  in  its  mode  of  living,  and  in  its 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  living.  A  courteous  contention 
went  on  among  people  of  fashion  as  to  who  should  possess  in  perfec- 
tion the  art  of  pleasing  and  of  attaching  their  own  circles.  There 
reigned  at  meals,  suppers,  play,  collations,  balls,  and  other  amuse- 
ments, a  particular  conversation  and  charm  of  words  which  cannot 
be  described; — nothings  which  took  figure  and  shape,  sprung,  perhaps 
firom  a  sweet  air  of  music,  dialogues  Kept  up  in  badinage,  successes 
arising  from  nonsense,  pleasant  sallies,  liberties  attempted  in  jest, 
tendencies  to  double  meanings,  good  jokes  going  the  round  of  the 
fans,  compliments,  railleries,  whispered  returns  to  the  praises  or  the 
attacks.  All  was  brilliant,  all  amiable,  all  French,  keen  good  sense, 
sharp  wit,  no  shock,  no  explosion  ;  the  people  of  high  life  were  num- 
bered, every  one  knew  the  rest,  the  world  of  fashion  formed  one 
family.  Louis  XIV.  was  dead ;  the  Academy  asserted  that  Louis  XV. 
had  succeeded ;  no  great  idea  came  to  enlarge  mens'  minds,  but  all 
sorts  of  pleasant  little  things  supplied  furniture  for  their  heads. 
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The  government  seldom  furnished  a  subject  for  the  salons: — 
a  Utile  scandal  discussed  now  and  then,  an  anecdote  touching  the  min- 
ister just  dismissed,  or  the  favorite  just  received.  The  State  could 
no  more  prevail  in  the  salon  than  Ennui  herself.  French  causerie 
found  so  many  and  such  new  resources,  that  it  paid  no  attention  to 
prince  or  politics,  and  the  government,  in  return,  took  as  little  notice 
of  the  topics  of  the  salons." 

But  the  eighteenth  century  died  out  about  the  year  1789; 
the  Encyclopedists  had  been  at  work,  the  unalienable  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people  were  fully  exhibited,  very  little 
said  about  their  duties ;  King  Stork  was  long  dead  and  buried. 
King  Log  was  on  his  uneasy  throne,  power  lay  in  public 
opinion,  public  opinion  took  its  stand  in  the  salons ;  and  the 
subjects  there  discussed  and  the  manner  of  discussing 
them — ah !  how  different  from  what  prevailed  in  the  same 
places  some  few  years  before  ! 

''  While  the  throne  of  France  diminished  and  lost  respect  among 
the  people,  the  salons  attracted  to  themselves  the  regard  and  occu- 
pation of  the  public  :  in  the  interregnum  of  Royal  grandeurs  they 
began  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  art  of  reigning.  It  was  not 
now  Versailles  the  tutor  and  tyrant  of  Paris ;  it  was  Paris  teaching 
Versailles  to  think ;  and  the  ministers  took  counsel  of  the  salons 
before  tendering  an  advice  to  the  (Eil  de  Bceuf,  •  *  *  The 
salons  began  to  get  rid  of  what  they  had  in  common  with  the  Hotel 
de Bambouillet,  the  school  of  ^ood  breeding  and  language:  they 
voluntarily  renounced  agreeabihty,  in  order  to  become  political  foci 
and  salons  of  the  state.  There  was  no  more  the  passing  of  judg* 
ment  on  men  and  things,  discursive,  pungent,  profound  at  times,  but 
always  tempered  by  an  amiable  and  pleasant  style  of  treatment :  it 
was  now  a  melee  of  grave  opinions,  every  one  bringing,  not  the  attic 
salt  of  a  paradox,  but  the  watchword  of  a  party.** 

And  the  women  !  Alas,  they  forgot  in  what  lay  their  tme 
power,  and  in  what  mode  they  should  exercise  their  peculiar 
gifts ; — fashions,  sentiment,  poetry,  music,  love  itself,  faded 
from  their  present  field  of  vision  ;  and  orators  swaying  the 
fickle  multitude  were  the  only  heroes  worthy  of  thought  or 
reverence. 

**The  lad^  of  the  mansion  was  no  more  the  queen  of  a  domestic 
circle  listenmg  with  impartial  hospitality  and  patient  ear  to  each 
observation.  She  was  a  Pentkesilea  seated  at  a  tea-table,  trembling 
with  rage  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  debate,  scalding  her  fingers 
and  spilling  the  contents  of  her  cup  on  her  gown.  And  the  ladies 
soon  moulded  the  young  gentlemen  to  their  own  image.  These 
latter  laughed  no  more,  made  love  no  more  ; — they  recited  from  the 
journals.    •     •     All  their  ambition  was  to  be  competent  to  say,  on 
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enteriiiff  a  crowdsd  salon,  '  I  coma  from  the  revolutionarv  club  ;' 
and  if  the/  were  able  to  assert  that  tbey  had  attained  the  honor  of 
moving  a  little  resolution,  thej  possessed  all  eyes  and  all  hearts  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  It  was  bo  more  the  writer,  the  painter,  the 
musician,  that  welcome  receptions  awaited  ;  it  was  the  deputy,  the 
confidential  friend  of  the  constitution,  who  could  repeat  the  contents 
of  the  journal  before  it  was  published.  A  young  lady  would  exchange 
with  her  suitor  such  strange  words  as  these,  '  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  pamphlet  you  recommended,  '  What  is  the  Third  Estate  f*  One 
of  my  women  read  a  part  of  it  for  me  this  morning  while  I  was  at 
mv  toilet ;'  or, '  Do  you  know  that  since  you  have  been  in  the  Tiers, 
I  have  not  once  scolded  my  servants.*  At  that  period  the  tender 
rose-colored  furniture  of  the  boudoirs  disappeared  under  the  black 
and  white  of  loose  sheets  and  occasional  pamphlets.  Those  hearts 
which  Rousseau  had  softened  and*melted,  now  bounded  forward  in 
the  movement  with  the  passionate  and  unregulated  ardor  of  woman's 
nature.  Wives  of  bankers,  wives  of  lawyers  embraced  the  revolution 
destined  to  scatter  the  fortune  of  their  husbands.  Many  duchesses, 
many  marchionesses,  many  countesses,  whom  their  titles,  their 
interests,  their  family  traditions,  ought  to  have  linked  to  the  past, 
and  made  suspicious  of  the  present,  renounced  their  name,  so  to  say, 
and  applauded  those  events  which  were  hurling  themselves  down 
from  their  station. 

In  those  days  the  first  salon  in  Paris  was  held  by  a  woman  without 
birth,  beneficent  without  charity,  virtuous  without  grace,  with  much 
vanity  and  little  pride  ; — a  woman  fond  of  rule,  one  who  preferred 
the  courtier  to  the  intimate  acquaintance,  the  protege  to  the  friend. 
The  fortune  and  the  esteemed  talents  of  M.  Neckar  pointed  him  out 
as  the  ereat  man,  and  precluded  any  idea  of  modesty  on  his  part. 
The  lady  had  not  enjoyed  the  habitudes  nor  customs  of  greatness  ; 
so  she  ruled  from  the  summit  of  her  husband's  position.  She  was, 
in  a  small  way,  JEgeria  giving  audience  to  the  subjects  of  Numa, 

*  *  The  AbbI  Sioyds  listened,  kept  silence,  rested  himself,  and 
kept  silence  again.  Pamy  indulged  in  reverie,  silent  and  modest. 
Gondorcet  argued,  and  Grimm  made  his  adieux  to  France,  no  longer 
a  delightful  world  of  petty  scandal,  but  an  ugly  theatre  of  great 
events.  Amidst  all,  a  woman  with  leonine,  high  colored,  carbun- 
cled  face,  and  hard  thin  lips,  came  and  went,  brusque  in  her  bodily 
and  mental  movements,  uttering  vigorous  or  inflated  opinions  with 
the  gestures  and  voice  of  a  man  : — this  was  Mme.  de  Stael.  Nearer 
the  chimney  M.  Neckar,  swaying  his  heavy  shop-man's  figure  to  and 
fro,  was  entertaining  the  bishop  of  Autun  (TalleyrandX  who  smiled  to 
avoid  speaking,  and  spoke  to  avoid  answering." 

The  ensmng  sketch  was  not  written  with  a  view  of  paying 
coort  to  the  ruling  power  of  the  daj. 

**  We  enter  a  salon  where  the  guests  feel  more  at  home  than  with 
Mme.  Neckar.  •  •  •  The  authoress  of  Fausse  Inconttanee  and 
of  Le$  Amants  d' Autrefois  did  not  aspire  to  the  manly  glories  like 
Mme.  de  Stael,  graces  scarcely  befitting  a  female.     She  possessed 
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one  of  these  womanly  talents  which  never  alarm  or  offend  the  self- 
love  of  the  other  sex,  and  leave  in  Sappho  a  grace  arising  from 
weakness^  and  a  portion  of  Eve.  Mme.  de  Beauharnais  possessed 
the  power  of  entertaining  as  well  as  receiving.  She  knew  how  to 
listen,  and  to  appear  to  listen  when  she  listened  not.  She  had  said 
one  or  two  gooa  thines  in  her  life,  and  she  never  repeated  them  ex- 
cept at  long  interviUs.  To  these  charms,  to  a  caressing  interest 
taken  in  her  quests,  she  joined  good  dinners  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day. Her  salon  was  an  excellent  inn  ;  hut  it  was  a  calumny,  though 
resemhling  truth  very  much,  that  her  cook  had  taught  her  to  read. 
*  *  The  Chevalier  Michael  de  Oubieres,  her  favorite  poet,  was  a 
constant  visitor.  This  worthy  mistook  Marat  for  Apollo ; 
and,  two  years  after,  wrote  to  Mme.  de  Beauharnais, — *  Make  hymns 
to  Cupid,  but  sing  the  hymns  of  the  Church  no  longer.  Above  all, 
do  not  give  yourself  the  discipline,  and  believe  in  Voltaire  rather 
than  the  Pope.* " 

Only  that  we  take  for  granted  that  our  Review  commonly 
escapes  the  notice  of  the  voung  patrons  of  Les  Feill^es  (h 
Chateau,  Let  PetiU  Emigrei,  or  Le  Theatre  cP  £dueation,  we 
would  not  admit  the  following  sketch,  for  the  finest  sermons 
have  only  a  weak  effect  if  a  simple-minded  congregation  en- 
tertain an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  morality  of  the  preacher. 

''It  is  into  another  blue  salon  that  we  are  about  to  enter, — blue,  with 
gilded  rods,  and  ornamented  with  eighteen  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  looking  fflasses ;  and  it  is  also  into  the  salon  of  a  female  writer — 
the  salon  of  Mme.  de  Sillery  Genlis,  lady  of  honor  to  the  Duchess 
of  Chartres.  Mme.  de  Genlis  is  no  longer  young.  She  has  written 
on  all  subjects^  particularly  on  morality,  a  strong  proof  of  the  power 
of  her  imagination,  and  her  facility  in  making  style  do  duty  for  ex- 
perience, and  expatiating  on  subjects  known  only  by  hearsay.  And 
years  have  brought  counsel  along  with  them.  She  has  thrown  her- 
self so  suddenly  and  resolutely  into  the  ways  of  virtue,  that  she  has 
shot  beyond  them,  even  into  the  paths  of  prudery.  She  is  now  occu- 
pied with  religion,  and  she  has  discovered  that  it  is  necessary  to  save 
the  church  by  stripping  it  of  its  possessions,  and  reducing  it,  willingly 
or  otherwise,  to  its  original  poverty.  Mme.  de  Genlis  rules  her  salon 
with  a  high  hand,  forming  round  herself  a  deceptive  atmosphere  of 
austerity.  She  has  taken  a  high  and  confident  tone  in  giving  her 
precepts,  since  she  has  shared,  as  watcher,  the  soirees  of  the  Duchess 
of  Chartres.  Without  ease  of  manner^  without  naivete,  pedantic  and 
spiteful,  as  if  she  wanted  to  be  revenged  for  a  long  martyrdom  of 
virtue,  she  never  rises  above  herself  but  when  she  resorts  to  self 
praise  or  disparagement  of  others.  This  salon  is  only  the  ante- 
chamber to  the  Palais-Boyal :  it  derives  its  importance,  not  from  the 
lady  who  presides  in  it,  but  from  the  personage  who  has  appointed 
her  its  mistress  ;  and  those  who  have  replaced  Bernardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  now  at  variance  with  Sillery,  namely  the  Ducrests,  the 
Simons,  the  Brissots,  the  Camille  Desmoulins,  know  that  it  is  only 
the  passage  to  the  Palais." 
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Our  author?^  in  allading  to  other  salons  and  petits  soupers, 
qnote  an  observation  apparently  in  prose,  but  which,  with  good 
management  of  the  voice,  might  read  as  epigrammatic  verse. 
Not  being  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  metrical  version,  we 
present  the  original. 

<'  En  T^rit6,  si  avec  bod  pain, 
L'oD  ne  mangeait  pas  ici  le  prochain, 
II  y  faudrait  mourir  de  faim/" 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  picture  of  out-door  life,  parts 
of  which  are  worthy  of  being  presented  to  our  readers. 

"  In  the  streets  a  thousand  voices,  a  thousand  cries,  a  thousand 
hidecencies : — an  entire  people  going,  coming,  elbowing  each  other — 
a  whole  city  murmuring,  swarming,  heaving,  like  one  who,  just  now 
dead  and  mute,  has  been  suddenly  endowed  with  life — hearths  deser- 
ted,  works  stopped,  hunger  groaning,  the  channels,  the  flags,  the 
comers  of  houses,  stepping  stones  turned  into  temporary  tribunes — 
orators  improvising,  singers  chanting,  cynic  philosophers  holding 
forth.  •  •  ♦  Sign  boards  are  newly  painted  Au  Orand  Neckar, 
A  VAssemhlie  Nationale ;  and  every  where  an  atmosphere  of  pipe- 
clay dust  arises  from  the  guard-room  doors,  where  the  National 
Guards  are  cleaning  their  belts.  Free  trade  has  invaded  and  con* 
quered  the  flags,  the  bridges,  the  squares,  settled  under  its  bulksi 
its  tents,  its  parasols.  You  see  one,  two,  three,  a  hundred,  a  hundred 
thousand  placards,  red,  blue,  white,  yellow,  green,  sparkling  along 
the  walls,  fresh,  torn,  one  sprawling  over  another,  mute  orators, 
aristocrats,  patriots,  attracting  the  eyes  of  the  crowd.  Long  rows 
of  trees  of  liberty  are  dragged  along  with  the  branches  entire ;  a 
horn  sounds,  and  is  answered  by  a  hundred  horns  far  off — signal  and 
correspondence ;  resolutions  at  the  Palais  Royal  are  conveyed  at  full 
speed  to  les  Hallet  or  the  Place  de  Orhie,  Every  hour,  every 
minute,  every  second,  error,  imposture,  calumny,  truth,  furnish  food 
for  hope,  fear,  enthusiasm,  hate,  and  love.  A  tumultuous  crowd 
sweeps  by,  a  popular  bust  is  taking  the  air,  the  shops  close,  the  patrol 
disperses  the  crowd,  the  crowd  collects  again.  At  the  old  Luxem- 
bourg they  have  torn  down  the  copper  tablet  forbidding  entrance  to 
beggars,  vagrants,  servants,  and  badly  dressed  individuals  generally, 
undier  pain  of  imprisonment. 

At  early  morning  the  news  venders,  hoarse  heralds  of  discord, 
shout  out  to  the  waking  city  the  battle-cries  of  public  opinion  : 
*  Here  is  the  very  latest  news— here  are  the  Revolutions  of  Paris,  by 
M.  Prudhomme,  here  is  the  Friend  of  the  People,  by  M,  Marat, — 
Ilere  iz  aUmy  stock  left,  for  two  Hards,  two  liards  /*  There  are  six 
thousands  who  thus  perambulate  Paris.  The  Monts  de  Pidte  are 
filled  with  poor  garments  of  labourers  and  ornaments  of  coquettes, 
which  they  part  with  to  purchase  Les  grandes  colh-es  PatriotiqueSf  or 

•  In  truth,  if  you  do  not  here  devour  your  neighbour  along  with 
your  bread,  you  run  a  risk  of  dying  with  hunger. 
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the  Oreat  Conspiracy  discovered,  or  the  Imprisoned  Aristocrat,  or  the 
Patriotic  Donation,  or  the  Oame  of  Trictrac  played  by  the  King  with 
aNationalOuardfOr  theNatvet^  of  theDauphin,oT  theDeadly  Struggle," 

The  exterior  of  the  Tuilleries  and  the  Palais  Boyal  was  so 
badlj  lighted  at  that  period^  that  the  Ediles  of  the  city  de« 
matided  some  of  the  mindred  and  sixty-eight  lanterns  which 
afforded  light  to  the  avenue  from  Versailles  to  Paris^  or  at 
least  crocks  filled  with  tallow^  and  laid  in  lines  outside  on  the 
ground. 

When  night  fell,  the  quays,  places,  and  boulevards  were 
infested  with  gamblers,  one  displaying  a  portable  table  for  the 
game,  and  his  associate  rattling  a  bag  of  money  to  bring  the 
gulls  together.  As  soon  as  the  cash  of  the  bye-standers  had 
found  its  way  into  the  bag,  the  police  generally  appeared,  and 
the  rogues  and  their  apparatus  vanished.  Souri?,  the  delft- 
ware  man  of  the  Wooden  Gallery,  furnished  the  funds  for  the 
perambulating  banks  of  the  Quay  Pelletier,  the  Boulevards  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  Place  Louis  XV. 

Gambling  was  not  confined  to  the  streets ;  and  so  infatuated 
was  society  by  the  excitement  they  found  in  it,  and  so  many 
the  fortunes  lost,  and  the  suicides  and  assassinations  in  conse- 
quence, that  the  municipality  kept  a  close  watch  on  the  houses 
suspected  of  gambling.  Seldom,  however,  was  the  money  or 
the  corpus  delicti  seized,  and  in  some  quarters  the  commissary 
of  police  had  two  louis  per  day  while  he  made  no  report.  The 
Chevalier  Bouju,  when  dying,  got  himself  conveyed  to  the 
table  of  the  trent  ef  un,  and  while  clutching  the  green  baize  in 
his  agony,  as  if  it  was  bis  bed  covering,  he  won  the  expense  of 
his  own  funeral. 

Our  authors  give  lists  of  the  officers  necessary  to  the  endu- 
rance of  life  by  the  previous  French  monarchs :  the  salary 
needful  for  the  mere  support  of  such  a  multitude  was  frightful, 
if  regularlv  paid,  which  it  was  not.  The  simple  tastes  of 
Louis  XVL  and  his  queen  allowed  of  many  retrenchments,  and 
the  expenses  of  their  household  were  much  curtailed.  These 
economies  which  the  Cardinal  Fleury,  in  the  minority  of  Louis 
XV.,  wished  for,  but  did  not  hope  to  see  effected,  a  Qi;nevan 
banker  attempted  and  realised.  Louis  XVI.  retained  little  of 
the  splendid  tastes  of  bis  grandfather,  who  when  asked  to 
introduce  reform  among  his  military  attendants,  cried  out, 
"  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  retrenchments  in  my  household  troops : 
it  would  be  a  forgetting  of  the  days  of  Fonteuoy  and  Deitingen. 
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Besided^  if  I  have  no  need  of  several  of  theae  officers,  they  have 
need  of  me."  Would  that  none  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
Loais  XY .  were  of  a  worse  description  than  this  I 

"  Oat  of  place  in  the  naodeurs  of  bis  state,  having  no  relish  for 
the  indispensable  pomp^  timid,  and  almost  embarrassed  in  presence  of 
the  needful  splendor  of  receptions,  ko.,  more  modest  than  was 
aUowable  in  a  king,  fond  of  solitude  as  being  conscious  of  his  want 
of  an  imposing  presence^  the  king  did  not  exact  the  presence  or  the 
services  of  his  nobility.     He  baa  not  inherited  of  his  father  and 
mother,  the  late  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness,  the  dignity  necessary  to 
the  approaches  of  royalty.     Both  his  parents,  every  day  of  their 
lives,  dined  and  supped  in  public,  surrounded  by  the  great  officers, 
and  the  splendid  appareil  of  royal  service.     But  from  the  beginning 
of  the  present  reign  the  attendance  of  the  courtiers  was  not  deman- 
ded :  it  was  left  at  each  one's  discretion,  nay,  seemed  rather  distaste- 
ful than  otherwise  to  the  sovereigns.    The  Tuesday  dinners  of  a 
thousand  livres,  at  which  the  ambassadors  and  foreign  ministers  used 
to  be  present,  fell   into  desuetude ;  and  on  the  ordinary  week  days, 
the  courts  of  the  palace,  the  interior  galleries,  the  (EiUae  Boeuf,  and 
the  apartments  or  Versailles,  looked  so  forsaken,  that  a  stranger 
would  naturally  suppose  the  Royal  family  to  be  absent.     On  Sun- 
days the  ministers  and  persons  presented  poorly  filled  the  vast  salons. 
The  Queen  as  well  as  the  King  had  encouraged  and  authorised 
tbb  abandonment  of  the  essential  dogmas  of  royal  etiquette.     Marie 
Antoinette -had  more  of  the  fascinating  grace  of  a  fine  woman  than 
of  the  gprand  affability  of  a  sovereign.     '  She  was,'  as  Rivarol  plea- 
santly said,  *  always  nearer  to  her  sex  than  her  rank ;'  her  easy  rather 
than  benevolent  disposition,  and  her  limited  understandine,  aisposed 
her  rather  to  the  tranquil  charm  of  a  limited  salon  than  the  train  of 
a  palace.     She  felt  no  interest  in  the  court*  and  resigned  herself  to 
her  own  particular  society.     She  escaped  from  Versailles  to  the 
Trianon  designed  for  her  by  Mique  ;  and  there  with  her  society^  as 
they  called  it,  Madame  Elizabeth,   the  Duchess  of  Polignac,   the 
Ck>unte8S  Diana  de  Polignac,  the  Duke  de  Poliffuac,  the  Duke  and 
Count  de  Coiffny,  the  Duke  de  Guiche,  M.  d'Adh^mar,  M.  Vaudreuil, 
and  three  or  four  others,  they  passed  weeks,  happy  weeks  which  fled 
too  fast.     The  King  came  to  breakfast  every  morning, — then  went 
to  ly>ld  bis   lev§e  at  Versailles,  returned  at  two  o'clock  to  dine, 
sometimes  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  reading  in  some  shady  thicket, 
returned  to  sup  at  nine  o'clock,  lost  or  won  a  crown,  and  departed 
at  midnight.     The  Trianon  was  the  sunny  spot  in  Marie  Antoinette's 
life.     •    •     •     The  throne  had  found  her  a  true  woman,  it  left  her 

a  true  woman : — wait  the  reverse  of  the  medal ;  some  day  she  will  be 

a  Queen. 
The  Bastile  is  taken.    The  people  conduct  in  triumph  from  its 

cachets  an  old  white-bearded  mun  and  the  Resolution.     The  Bastile 

is  demolished, — 
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Ou  par  an  bel  ordre  du  Boi 

Parti  le  matin  de  Versailles, 
Ainsi  que  des  oiseaux  malignement  jasenrs. 
On  encageait,  le  soir^  des  sages,  des  penseurs.^ 

Ruggier^  gets  up  his  pantomime,  and  announces  as  among  the 
actors  the  very  Gardes-Fran^aises  that  took  the  building.  When  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  opens  it  will  expend  15,000 
livres  to  mount  La  Prise  de  Baitille,  and  2000  livres  every  evening 
in  powder  and  fire-works.  The  Sieur  Pommey  executes  the  model 
of  the  prison  in  plaster,  a  line  to  the  foot,  and  it  will  ornament  every 
room  in  Paris,  at  an  expense  of  forty-eight  livres.  Some  fine  ladies, 
attended  hy  Mirabeau,  take  up  a  stone  on  the  platform,  and  throw  it 
into  the  fosse,  crying  out  the  magic  word  *  Liberty*  ; — all  Paris 
rush  into  the  mud  to  pick  up  this  precious  stone.  A  pound  of  Bastile 
material  sells  as  dear  as  a  pound  of  the  best  fresh  meat; — the 
Chevalier  D'Eon  sends  some  lumps  of  the  precious  relics  to  Lord 
Stanhope.  On  the  1st  of  December  they  sell  by  auction  on  the  spot, 
the  lead,  iron,  kitchen  ranges,  dishes,  and  plates  ;  and  patriotic  bid- 
ders contend  for  the  remains  of  the  stone  chest 

Palloy  is  the  g^eat  disposer  of  the  stones  of  the  fortress  ;  he  or- 
ganizes his  commerce  on  a  lar^e  scale.  For  the  sale  of  this  sacred 
species  of  solid  commerce  he  dispatches  through  the  world  bag  men 
who  may  be  considered  missionaries.  He  has  agents,  secretaries, 
ambassadors  ;  and  he  forms  companies  of  young  men  whom  he  distri. 
butes  through  France,  their  pockets  filled  with  the  granite,  their 
mouths  with  a  ready  harangue  which  he  has  made  them  commit  to 
memory.  He  sends  to  the  capitals  of  the  departments  models  of  the 
Bastile  cut  in  Bastile  stone.  Every  detachment  of  three  chests  is 
attended  by  a  detachment  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  waggoners 
are  the  bearers  of  a  kind  of  permits  signed  Palloy.  Out  of  this 
material  Palloy  makes  bonbonneries,  dice-boxes,  little  castles,  and 
ink-stands,  the  last  from  a  hint  given  by  a  man  of  ima^nation.  Out 
of  the  prison  chains,  he  fashions  patriotic  medals  destmed  to  repose 
on  the  breasts  tf  free  men ;  and  when  Lepelletier  Saint-Far^eau 
happens  to  be  killed,  Palloy  sends  to  bis  family  the  letter  written 
in  condolence  by  the  president  of  the  convention,  engraven  on  a 
stone  of  the  Bastile  and  framed  in  the  wood  of  one  of  its  doors.'* 

David  at  this  time  had  some  little  difficulty  in  getting  his 
pictures  of '  Brutus  contemplating  the  dead  bodies  of  his  sons', 
exhibited,  but  the  hangman  of  the  exposition  was  obliged  by 

Eublic  opinion  to  yield,  and  the  stern  artist  of  the  gory  pencil 
egan  his  famous  career.     The  tragedy  of  Charles  IX.  by 
Andr^  Chenier  opened  the  way  for  dramas  founded  on  national 

•  Where  on  a  brave  order  from  the  king. 
Brought  in  the  morning  from  Versailles, 
They  cage  up  at  night,  sages  and  thinkers. 
Like  birds  fond  of  mischievous  chattering. 
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subjects,  and  also  for  intense  hatred  of  royalty  and  the  ancient 
regime.'^  A  slight  attempt  towards  troth  in  costume  was 
made  at  the  same  time.  Charles  bore  his  black  hair  unpow- 
dered,  and  an  imperial  on  his  chin,  a  ruff  of  white  muslin  with 
large  folds,  a  black  mantle  with  gold  lace,  a  jerkin  of  white 
ratin,  with  gold  lace,  calotte  and  hose  forming  the  tight  pan^ 
ialon  of  white  silk.  Catherine  de  Medicis  had  her  black  satin 
head-dress,  muslin  gauze  ruff,  and  her  mantle  and  gown  of  black 
velvet  laced  with  gold,  and  furnished  with  two  rows  of  gold 
buttons  :  her  hair  was  merely  in  corL 

The  resnlts  of  the  revolution  being  like  all  human  things  of 
a  mixed  yam,  one  of  the  benefits  was  the  infusing  of  new 
blood  into  the  exhausted  veins  of  the  old  Drama. 

"  Mercier,  author  of  the  Picture  of  Paris,  published  an  essay  on 
the  Theatre  ;  and  seeing  in  it  '  the  most  efFective  and  prompt  means 
to  strengthen  the  powers  of  human  reason,  and  to  throw  a  vast  body 
of  light  on  the  people,*  he  called  a  true  poet  who  sung  the  praises 
of  virtue  and  flagellated  vice,  a  *  man  of  the  universe,*  not  merely  an 
inflated  declaimer,  a  seeker  of  the  applause  of  little  coteries,  but  an 
oriffinalt  a  puissance,  strong  enough  to  displace  the  existing  drama 
which  seemed  to  him  like  a  fine  tree  of  Greece,  transplanted  to  and 
degenerated  in  our  climate.  He  saw  in  the  tragedy  of  the  day, 
nothing  but  a  phantom  clothed  in  purple  and  gold,  a  being  m^Ue  for 
the  mtutUude.  The  drama  he  contemplated  would  enlarge  the  mind ; 
it  would  fill  the  universe : — his  personages  would  be  as  varied  as 
those  of  actual  society.  Prose  would  supplant  verse,  and  bring  in 
lat^hter  as  well  as  tears,  just  as  in  real  life.  To  his  mockers  he 
replied,  *  when  truth  has  sown  its  seed,  it  may  be  trodden  under  foot, 
but  it  will  take  root :  it  will  grow  in  silence,  it  will  spring  up,  and 
fling  its  branches  abroad.'  Charles  IX.  prepared  the  way  for  this 
consommation." 

A  scarcity  of  food,  caused  in  part  by  the  avarice  and  dishon- 
esty of  some  unprincipled  individuals,  was  the  cause  of  some 
of  the  earlier  unhappy  proceedings  of  the  revolution. 

"  The  people  were  obliged  to  wait  at  the  doors  of  the  bakers, 
sometimes  a  whole  forenoon,  sometimes  a  whole  afternoon,  some- 
times longer.  '  How  does  the  bread  sell  ?*  said  a  stranger,  one  day, 
to  a  labourer's  wife.  '  Three  livres  twelve  sols,  the  four  pound  loaf. 
The  price  is  fixed  at  twelve  sols  the  loaf,  but  it  cannot  be  got  at  that 
rate,  unless  my  husband  waits  all  day  at  the  baker's  door.  He  loses 
his  day's  hire  which  is  three  livres,  and  so  the  loaf  costs  us  three 
livres  twelve  sob.'" 

*  The  fortunes  of  this  celebrated  poet  are  worked  into  an  inter- 
esting  story  by  Mery. 
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"  The  democratic  militia  bad  now  assumed  all  the  rojalty  of  the 
street.  It  was  a  snrveillance  and  inquisition  in  fact  exercised  bj  these 
new-born  guardians  of  liberty.  Hear  the  complaints  of  the  time* 
'  Are  you  going  to  dance  ?  a  grenadier  will  regulate  your  ciders. 
Are  you  sitting  down  to  dinner  ^  a  corporal  will  cut  your  meat.  If 
you  prepare  for  an  excursion,  a  sentinel  will  show  you  a  map  of  the 
district.  If  you  go  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  a  sous-lieutenant  will 
exhort  you  to  compunction ;  and  when  you  are  receiving  the  Viati- 
cum, two  grenadiers  will  take  their  post  between  the  bed  and  the 
wall;  " 

An  individoal  of  the  body  once  wiped  his  dirty  boots  on  the 
queen's  robe ;  and  another,  a  butcher,  being  summoned  to  do 
duty  at  the  Luxembourg,  answered,  ^*  let  Monsieur  first  come 
and  mount  guard  before  my  stall/' 

Towards  the  end  of  1789,  a  general  furor  of  relie?ing  the 
wants  of  the  state,  took  possession  of  all  classes.  Nothing 
came  amiss.  Silver  card-counters,  bracelets,  medallions,  gold 
rings,  watch  cases,  ear-rings,  crosses — all  were  sacrificed  on 
the  altars  of  patriotism.  Forty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver 
buckles  were  presented,  and  this  one  item  may  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  the  work  of  generosity  was 
wrought. 

In  June,  1799,  armorial  bearings  came  to  an  end.  The 
hammer  was  at  work  in  the  Fauborg  Saint-Germain;  and 
from  the  fronts  of  the  old  hotels,  old  and  noble  as  the  early 
morcels  of  history,  down  came  the  blazons  of  the  great  old 
families  into  the  street  kennels.  The  arras  were  pumiced  off 
tbe  coaches,  but  some  merely  pasted  paper  over  them.  Others 
got  a  cloud  painted  over  the  shield  with  the  device,  "  TAis  fog 
will  clear  off'^  and  some  replaced  their  heraldic  ensign  with  a 
death's  head  and  cross  bones.  The  great  heraldic  painter, 
Crussaire,  announced  that  his  former  employ  being  in  abey- 
ance, he  was  prepared  to  ornament  bonbonnieres,  buttons, 
boxes,  or  any  other  article,  with  subjects  bearing  on  the  glorious 
revolution.  Liveries  next  met  their  downfall.  A  gentleman 
for  presuming  to  enter  Longchamps  with  his  servant  in  livery 
behind  his  chariot,  was  obliged  to  change  places  with  his  do- 
mestic. Some  Crispins  not  respecting  themselves,  but  still 
bearing  on  their  backs  the  shamtful  marks  of  thw  slavery^ 
were  soon  fully  convinced  by  the  cudgels  of  the  mob,  that 
they  were  free  born  citizens — children  of  their  country.  M« 
Bachois  being  obliged  to  remove  the  lace  off  his  servants  livery, 
would  not  suffer  the  tailor  to  turn  the  garments,  so  that  the 
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marks  of  the  ribbons  were  still  visible.  The  livery  was  never 
renewed  till  there  arrived  a  First  Consul  and  a  Madame  Buona- 
parte. 

And  now  the  men  formerly  in  livery,  began  to  find  they 
were  not  without  a  grievance ;  and  certainly  the  servants  of  those 
whose  sole  object  in  the  world  is  to  search  for,  and  enjoy 
pleasure  and  amusement,  never  were,  and  never  will  be  without 
a  Intimate  grievance. 

"  They  uaw  in  their  master  only  a  baby,  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
awake,  to  dress*  to  put  to  sleep,  to  air  about,  to  amuse.  For  this  they 
had  to  run  about  in  the  rain,  in  the  snow,  in  the  hot  sunshine,  to  fetch 
aDd  carry  billets-doux,  to  balance  themselves  behind  a  carriage  all  the 
morning  holding  on  by  two  straps,  to  injure  their  lungs  roaring  out  to 
the  foot  passengers,  take  care,  to  be  beaten  if  any  one  was  run  over, 
to  assist  at  the  toilette,  and  remain  after  dinner  till  the  dessert  was 
over,  to  assuage  their  hunger  at  a  common  eating  house,  and  drink 
wine  strongly  smackmg  of  the  press.  Does  Monsieur  go  to  the  play  ? 
they  most  wait  for  him  in  the  street  for  three  hours  with  their  feet  in 
the  mud.  Will  Momieur  go  after  the  play,  to  the  gambling  house  or 
dsewhere  ?  they  must  watch  in  the  anto-chamber  till  the  patience  of 
Job  himself  would  ^ive  way.  And  after  all,  to  be  called  rascal,  rogue, 
and  glutton  ;  and  side  by  side  with  the  hardship  of  this  existence,  to 
have  before  their  eyes  the  sybaritism  of  Monsieur,  succulent  suppers, 
nights  of  pleasure,  softest  beds,  choicest  wines,  ease  and  delights  on 
every  hand.** 

So  they  began  to  hold  meetings,  and  soon  were  hardy  enough 
to  present  a  petition  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Savoyards.  Some 
of  the  journals  paid  their  court  to  the  body,  mentioning  cases 
where  it  would  be  disloyalty  to  the  common-weal  to  obev  their 
employers.  They  began  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  ooeying 
such  and  such  directions.  A  cook  put  the  Civic  Oath  in  a 
tart  which  he  served  up  to  a  couple  of  priests,  making  consti- 
tutional clergymen  of  them  by  this  'ingenious  device.''  Ihe 
19th  of  July,  1789,  as  M.  de  Benzenval  was  presenting  an  order 
to  the  king  to  be  signed,  a  valet  came  forward  to  the  table  to 
see  what  the  king  was  doing.  Another  valet  handing  the  king 
his  coat  without  the  Cordon  Blm,  and  being  asked  the  reason, 
replied,  "  Sire,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  supply  it :  the  National 
Assembly  has  suppressed  all  orders.'' 

**  Six  months  afterwards  a  domestic,  Viilette  by  name,  having 
nourished  himself  with  profitable  reading.held  a  dialogue  with  the  Cre- 
ator (in  a  newspaper),  and  gave  excellent  reasons  for  his  suicide,  drawn 
from  Seneca  and  Rousseau.  He  made  his  adieux  to  the  magnanimous 
third  estate,  congratulated  the  nobility  on  the  clemency  of  its  conquer- 
ors, and  exhorted  the  clergy  to  quit  its  costumes  and  its  superstitions. 

••  Under  the  reign  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the  domestics 
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were  the  lion's  mouth,  whence  Heron  gathered  hia  denunciationi .  The 
servants  found  in  him  a  most  efficient  exponent  of  their  resentmentSL 
It  was  then  that  the  kitchen  maids,  discharged  for  their  ahsence  dor- 
inpr  the  whole  day  on  which  the  Girondins  were  executed,  camb 
before  the '  Committee  of  Public  Safety/  and  got  their  mistresses  im- 
prisoned on  the  plea,  that '  La  Citoyenne'  found  fault  with  their  not 
returning  after  seeing  the  tenth  man  executed,  '  What  do  you  de- 
mand of  the  assembW  ?'  said  M.  de  Goigny  to  a  peasant  of  his  Baili- 
wick, who  was  elected  deputy.  '  The  suppression  of  rabbits,  pidgeons, 
and  monks.*  *A  very  strange  combination  1'  '  It  is  very  simpIe/Mon- 
sieur.  The  first  eat  us  out  in  the  blade,  the  second  in  the  ear,  the 
third  in  the  sheaf.*  '* 

When  we  were  young,  Protestant  Clergymen  tooktheir  tithes  in 
kind  from  Catholic  laymen  of  the  struggling  little  farmer  class.  We 
never  heard  at  the  time  of  anything  given  in  exchange.  The  politi- 
cal news  of  our  district  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  the  un* 
friendly  doings  of  the  exactors  of  this  tribute,  we  looked  on  the 
tithe  receivers  and  the  tithe  proctors  as  *  *  *  and  *  *  *  *. 
If  the  French  Clergy  previous  to  the  Bevolution,  received  the 
tenth  or  thirteenth  sheaf,  the  custom  was  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire their  flocks  with  reverence  for  their  sacred  character. 
Thr  Irish  or  English  Catholic,  feeling  nothing  on  the  subject 
but  regret  that  he  cannot  contribute  more  to  the  decent  main- 
tenance of  his  clergy,  caimot  realise  the  feelings  of  those  on 
whom  the  remuneration  of  their  pastors  is  compulsory. 

'*  Enter  the  cabaret,  and  listen  to  one  of  these  high  priesta  of 
nature,  (the  peasants),  who  before  the  revolution  paid  six-eighths  of 
the  taxes  with  about  a  thirteenth  of  their  property  for  occasional 
purposes.  *  Long  life  to  the  law  and  the  National  Assembly,  and  to  the 
dogs  with  the  gabelle  (the  tax  on  salt),  the  SacrS  Chien  that  every  one 
may  now  sell  without  fear.  No  more  tax  on  the  wine  of  le  .fid» 
Dieu  I  Now  we  may  put  on  a  g^ood  shirt,  a  cravat,  and  a  new  hat  ; 
ay,  and  a  good  scarlet  stuff  petticoat,  and  handsome  cap  on  the  good 
woman,  without  these  rascals  riddling  us.  Long  live  the  National 
Assembly  1  No  more  prosecutions  for  a  pound  of  salt.  And  the 
thirteenth  sheaf  may  now  ^o  into  the  barn  with  Uie  others. 
Interfere  with  us,  and  we  will  convince  you  with  our  forks,  oar 
scathes,  cudgels,  and  stones.  Long  live  the  Law  I  I  am  of  the 
Canaille  no  longer  :  I  am  lord  and  master  in  my  own  field.  The 
tall  devils  of  footmen  won't  laugh  at  us  now,  when  our  sabots  trip  on 
the  waxed  floor,  and  our  nose^  come  to  the  ground.  We  shall  have 
justices  of  the  peace  who  will  save  us  from  the  claws  of  the  attorneys. 
ii  we  poach  we  need  not  fear  the  galleys ;  and  if  we  complain,  they 
dare  not  fire  on  us  like  wild  beasts,  and  only  pay  ten  crowns  for  the 
offence,  as  in  old  times.  We  can  now  salt  our  pork,  and  work  for 
ourselves  without  the  fear  of  duty  labour.  I  shall  be  a  citizen  5—  I  shall 
wear  a  Mayor's  scarf  some  day  ;— I  shall  be  as  great  as  the  proud 
monsieur  who  said  toi  to  me  the  other  day  as  if  1  was  a  dog,  Lon^ 
life  to  the  Law,  the  Nation,  and  the  National  Assembly  !*  '• 
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Our  aatkora  pass  ia  review  the  elevation  of  Sjlvain 
Baflly  to  the  cific  throne  of  Paris^  and  the  embarrassments, 
cxaltotions,  and  forgetfulness  of  old  hutnble  friends  consequent 
thereon.*  Then  comes  on  the  great  federation  of  14th  J ulj, 
1790»  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  when  the  provincials  met  the  citi- 
zens. Blessed  by  twb  hundred  priests  in  surplices,  and  deluged 
bjr  ttiti,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  took  the  oath  of  federa- 
tion, and  shouted  out  *'  the  Nation,  the  Law,  the  King/*  All 
these  provincial  patriots  found  open  houses  every  where,  and 
a  guide  to  Paris  was  printed  for  their  convenience.  We  are 
Belt  reminded  Of  the  change  in  the  ftmhion  of  honsehold 
furniture,  arising  from  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  Roman 
and  Grecian  republics  of  days  long  vanished. 

The  luxurious,  and  graceful  style  that  prevailed  under 
Louis  XT.  in  painting  aiid  the  fashion  of  furniture,  was  now 
abandoned  for  one^classic,dry,and  simple ;  andWatteau,  Greuze, 
and  Bouohef  were  forgotten,  David  chased  stniles  and  graces 
from  the  countenance  of  pictorial  art,  and  hard  mahogany  put 
rosewood  and  ebony  to  the  rout.  The  eye  now  met  straight, 
stiff,  and  inexorable  lines,  where  it  was  used  to  follow  graceful 
and  flowing  curves. 

**The  apartment  which  was  a  recreation  to  the  eye,  became  a 
pedagogue  like  the  apartment  of  Belle  chasse  where  Mme.  de  Gkniis 
nadgot  tlie  Rofldan  History  perpetrated  on  its  meda]lion8,8oreens,  and 
the  spikces  over  the  doors  for  the  improvement  of  her  royal  pupils. 
The  ancient  Republics  were  the  source,  and  inspiration  of  every 
thing  from  the  greatest  to  the  least.  When  Herault  de  Sechelles 
was  requested  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  a  constitution  in  a  few  days,  he 
bagged  of  the  citisen  Dusaulchov,  to  furnish  him  immediately  with 
1  pr^s  of  the  laws  of  Minos.  The  upholsterers  wrought  in  a  similar 
spirit :  they  retraced  past  ages  by  way  of  invention,  and  their  original 
efforts  Were  at  best  but  translations.  France  is  going  to  dwell  among 
the  scenes  of  a  tragedy.  She  will  repose  her  Spartan  limbs  on 
Ctnucao  chaurs  in  mahogany,  the  back  shoveUshaped,  and  adorned 
with  cameos,  or  else  composed  of  two  trumpets  and  a  thyrsis.  She 
will  sleep  on  a  patriotic  bed,  which  instead  of  plumes  will  be  adorned 
with  Phrygian  bonnets  on  the  tops  of  lances,  presenting  as  well  as 
they  may,  the  columns  of  the  bed. 

*A  cotemporary  writer  of    dog^rel  even  asserted  that  Mayor 
BaiDy  was  so  far  raised  above  himself,  that  he  ceased  to  consult  his 
wife  on  family  matters :  this  was  probably  a  calumny. 
'<  Monsieur  Bailly  maire  sera, 
Sa  femme  ne  consultera, 
Bt  son  Boucher  il  renverra, 
Bt9aira!" 
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was  made  for  geUing  rid  of  the  duello,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
great  quarrel  swallowed  up  all  the  little  ones. 

These  amenities  of  the  revolution, — lanterns^  heads  chopped! 
off,  the  committee  of  search,  the  informations  secretly  forwarded, 
washerwomen  searching  the  pockets  of  marchioqesses,  and  sub^ 
mitting  their  letters  to  the  committee,  the  future  threateniBg 
still  severer  measures,  the  king  resigning  himself  and  disclaim- 
ing resistance,  soon  sent  the  nobles  abroad.  One  of  them 
actually  addressed  poor  Louis  thus,  **  you  do  not  wi$b  to  b^ 
my  king,  then  I  will  be  no  longer  your  subject  f*  and  they 
carried  away  their  country  with  them  in  their  white  cockade. 
From  Borne  letters  came  from  great  ladies  announcing  that  they 
had  discharged  their  servants,  and  placed  their  daughters  in 
convents.  Many  settled  in  Switzerland,  particularly  in  Berne, 
and  the  rents  of  houses  rose  to  a  fabulous  figure.  The  young 
hot  bloods  rapaired  to  Coblentz  to  assume  the  blue  coat,  the 
red  vest,  the  yellow  breeches,  and  thejfewr  de  lyshwiions  of  the 
army  of  emigrants. 

Those  that  could  quietly  dispose  of  their  property,  carried 
away  the  proceeds  in  hollow  canes  each  containing  600  looii. 
The  rich  foreigners  returned  home,  painters,  sculptors,  en- 
gravers, all  started  for  England ;  even  the  great  Vestris  took  a 
longuepas  en  avance  leaving  a  ballet  in  the  middle  of  its  triumph. 
The  fashionable  dress^makers  took  flight  before  th^  actors,  and 
Paris  had  to  get  its  modes  from  the  provinces,  particularly  yellow 
bilious  looking  caps,  called  in  derision '  caps  of  a  constitutional 
tint.'  The  consumption  of  the  city  had  lessened  by  four  hundred 
carcasses  of  beef  per  week,  ready  Qioney  was  surprisingly  scarce, 
and  all  that  the  wise  men  of  Gotham  could  contrive  to  set  off 
against  this  tenrible  state  of  things,  was  to  invent  the  toy  called 
Coblentz  or  the  emigrette :  we  have  fashioned  and  used  it  in 
our  youth.  You  can  make  a  bole  in  the  top  and  bottom  of  a 
large  nut-shell,  and  a  smaller  one  in  the  side,  introduce  a  room} 
slender  bar  about  six  inches  long  and  with  a  string  fastened  near 
its  top,  vertically  through  the  nut,  draw  the  end  of  the  string 
out  through  the  side  hde,  and  then  wind  it  around  the  axle  tiU 
the  cavity  is  nearly  filled,  see  the  bottom  of  the  bar  inserted  in 
the  middle  of  a  circular  bit  of  board  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter, 
catch  the  nu(  between  finger  and  thumb  with  left  hand,  puU 
the  string  with  the  other,  and  if  the  twirling  and  re-twirling, 
ascending  and  descending  of  the  moveable  part  of  the  loachine 
console  you  in  any  trouble,  you  are  as  wise  as  the  Parisians  of 
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1791,  rather  more  so,  as  theirs  were  expensive  toys  turned  out 
from  the  teeth  of  elephants^  natives  of  the  far-oflf  kingdom  of 
Siam, 

"  The  aristocratic  youth  who  had  not  parted  for  Oohlentz,  carried 
on  a  tort  of  petty  war  in  Paris,  their  arms  being  collars,  devices  and 
lmttoii8»  mocKery  rather  than  protestation,  a  proceeding  which  would 
be  ridicaloos  if  it  had  not  been  courageous.  And  gaily  these  youths 
compromisedi  without  serving  their  party,  setting  their  lives  at  stake 
bj  exhibiting  a  fashion  instead  of  reciting  an  epigram,  or  the  out  of  a 
coat  inlienof  aprovocatiou.In  the  public  walks  they  exhibited  the  open 
frock,  the  monarchical  waistcoat  purchased  at  the  Three  Pigeons^ 
di^ayisg  in  full,  escutcheons  of  the  three  orowned,/2pttrs  de  lifs  em. 
brmdered  on  the  white  satin,  thus  defying  the  patriotic  batons  which 
prooused  to  bestow  wooden  coats  on  them.  They  affected  short  riding 
coats  cut  square,  tight  breeches,  little  boots  with  folds  falling  to  the 
heels.  The  hand  they  press  or  extend  has  a  ring  with  the  device  in 
mother  of  pearly  JDoimue,  Sahum  fac  Begem  engraved  on  it.  At 
Dominoes  they  take  outa  set  of  royal  pieces,the  letters  on  which,  when 
all  are  sat  in  or der, spell, //SP«  the  king,the  Queen,and  Monseigneur  the 
Dauphin.  They  also  recognise  each  other  by  the  devices  on  their 
snuffboxes.  •  *'*.*.*  * 

In  the  salons  of  the  upper  ranks  thej  lent  their  influence  to  the 
efforts  of  the  terribU  younv  folk.  At  an  entertainment  given  b v  a 
ereat  ladv,  a  nephew  of  Alme.  de  Sillery  presented  himself  in  his 
lank  black  hair  ]  the  servants  affected  to  think  him  a  jockey,  gave 
him  the  reception  of  one,  and  refused  him  entrance.  He  insisted, 
and  mentioned  his  family  and  name,  and  at  length  obtained  admission, 
but  the  £&ir  dancers  had  their  engagements  so  well  arranged,  that  he 
could  not  obtain  a  partner  s  tad  Madame  de  Genlis's  nephew  passed 
the  evening  in  a  corner,  pointed  at,  and  remarked,  and  forced  to 
behold  the  smiling  eagerness  with  which  the  gentlemen  wearing  antL< 
revolutionary  emblems  were  recdved.     .    .     . 

One  sole  branch  of  commerce  increased  and  flourished  among  the 
afflictiona  and  in  the  ruin  of  society, — the  demand  and  supply  for  the 
gullet.  It  is  the  staple  business  during  revolutions  ;  either  because 
the  need  of  satisfying  the  stomach  and  stupifying  the  head  is  more 
keenly  felt  at  that  time,  or  that  the  hungry  new  comers  are  in  haste 
to  seat  themselves  at  the  banquet  of  ei\joyment. 

1790,  17J>1,  njelancholy  years  as  they  were,  exercised  the  imagina- 
tioBs  in  the  science  of  good  eating  and  drinking ;  the  king,  the 
BKMiardiy  were  tumbling  into  ruin,— gluttony  was  establishing  her 
power/* 

Then  follows  a  catalogue  of  the  houses  where  appetizing  food 
and  drink  were  attainable,  which,  readers  with  a  proneness  to 
the  worship  of  the  stomach,  will  find  at  pages  122,  &c  of  the 
original.  We  turn  in  preference  to  the  struggles  of  God's 
soldiers^  the  clergy,  to  keep  the  powers  of  evil  at  bay.  Our 
authors,  though  generally  sympathising  with  the  cause  of  right, 
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and  good  sense,  cannot  enter  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
true  pastors  of  souls,  when  the  object  is  to  save  the  poor  foolish 
sheep  committed  to  their  charge  from  the  lions  and  wolves  by 
whom  their  steps  are  beset. 

•«  Despoiled  of  their  goods,  weakened  in  their  temporal  power,  the 
clergy  still  possessed  great  influence,  and  powerful  means  of  going  to 
work  among  the  spirits  of  the  time.  It  was  this  section  of  society 
that  prepared  itself  to  struggle  and  resist.  The  nobility  being  divided, 
disbanded,  irresolute,  embarrassed,  and  all  new  to  the  strife  of  words, 
and  parliamentary  struggles,  the  clergy  rushed  to  the  front,  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  and  the  hopes  of  victory. 

The  Abbe  Maury  was  the  chieftain  who  ruled  the  war.  Violent, 
rough,  more  redolent  of  the  severity  of  the  Old  Testament,  than  the 
persuasive  mildness  of  the  New,  he  adopted  vigorous  measures, 
resented,  threatened.  Robust  of  soul  and  body,  as  sturdy  in  the 
combats  of  the  streets  as  in  the  strife  of  dialectics,  he  fearlessly  cast 
cartels  of  defiance  to  Mirabeau  himself.  Being  asked  why  he  hated 
the  revolution  so  much^  he  made  this  answer — '  For  two  reasons : 
the  first  and  best  is,  because  it  has  taken  away  my  means  of  living  :  the 
second  is,  that  for  thirty  years,  I  have  found  men  so  evil,  taken 
individuaUy,  that  I  expect  nothing  good  from  them  when  gathered  in 
a  crowd.*  It  was  he  who  rallied  the  small  dark-clothed  band,  cover- 
ing retreats,  and  defections  by  sounding  sonorous  points  of  war: 
often  alone  in  the  deadly  breach,  but  saving  bis  little  band  by  the 
imposing  tone  and  majestic  energy  of  his  voice.  The  aide-du-camp 
of  the  Abbe  Maury  was  a  large,  fat  free-liver,  eating,  drinking, 
laughing  and  mocking ;  bold  even  beyond  the  limits  of  bravery,  a  gay 
caricature  of  heroism,  a  courageous  Falstaff,  the  Viscount  Mirabeau.* 
And  these  two,  the  Abb§  and  the  son  of  the  cobbler  encountered  the 
hazards  of  the  tribune  of  Manege,  the  wrath  of  the  journab,  and  the 
dangers  from  without,  defending  the  throne  by  the  arms  of  the 
church :  strong  in  abiding  the  attacks  of  the  tribunes,  audacious 
in  presence  of  the  laws,  and  vigorously  opposing  the  march  of  things. 

*'  It  was  from  its  own  body  that  the  clergy  suffered  defeat.  Some 
of  its  own  members  gave  it  the  fiercest  and  most  incurable  strokes, 
warded  off  the  protestations  of  the  Abbe  Maury,  and  the  blows  of 
Mirabeau  the  younger,and  rendered  the  revolution  triumphant.  These 
members  were  the  AbbS  Gregoire,  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  the 
AbbS  Fauchet.  The  Abbe  Gregoire  brought  to  the  camp  of  the 
philosophers,  the  arms  of  the  church,  the  skilful  management  and  the 
experience  of  dialectics.  The  Bbhop  of  Autun  brought  nothing  but 
his  conscience.  A  caricature  represented  him  as  a  lame  cupid  at 
the  toilette  of  Madame  de  Stael,  his  eyes  divided  between  the  charms 
of  the  tariff  of  asstgnats  and  the  fair  neck  of  the  ambassadress.  The 
Abbe  Fauchet  was  a  more  redoubtable  deserter. 

"  More  partial  to  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  times  of  the  ehurch, 
seduced  by  the  ambition  tu  act  an  important  part  in  the  distribution 

•  The  historical  student  will  not  of  course  confound  this  roisterer 
with  the  other  of  the  name. 
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of  charhj,  with  ahead  defenceless  against  Utopias,  -Fauchet  seemed 
a  reyolntionarj  Fenelon.  Preacher  to  the  king,  he  felt  ill  at  ease  in 
the  court,  and  wrote  naively  to  a  friend,  'These  are  verj  polite 
people,  hnt  God  save  a  poor  man  from  fixing  his  residence  among 
them :  compliments  cost  them  nothing,  hnt  of  virtues  there  is  no 
appearance.  Ennui  sits  surrounded  by  state,  and  sentiment  is  stifled 
bj  politeness :  long  live  simplicity,  nature,  candour,  and  friendship  !' 

'*  The  Abb6  Fauchet  brought  to  the  revolution,  enthusiasm,  elo< 
quence,  paradox.  He  wished  to  attach  Heaven  to  the  age,  the 
Uospel  to  the  revolution,  and  the  Resurrection  to  liberty.  Attached 
to  the  Catholic  Religion,  and  sincerely  believing  that  he  could  bring 
about  a  union  between  her  and  human  reason,  he  saluted  this  nymph. 
Reason  as  the  new  virgin  of  a  new  world.  He  blessed  the  banners  at 
Notre  Dame,  and  called  his  brothers  the  plenitude  of  the  moral  life. 
And  Paris  ran  to  drink  these  strange  words,  these  sermons  which  re* 
presented  the  revolution  seated  in  the  hand  of  God.  At  a  sermon 
of  Fauchet  the  chairs  cost  24  sols.  In  one  of  his  discourses  he  used 
this  strange  expression, '  it  was  the  aristocracy  that  crucified  our 
Lord.  *  *  All  power  comes  from  the  people.*  So  little  did  he 
think  that  he  was  disturbing  relieion,  that  any  instance  of  apostacy 
WAS  an  occasion  of  the  greatest  chagrin  to  him.  Clooiz  having  from 
Jean  Baptiste  got  himself  de-baptised  Atuichetrsis,  Fauchet  ran  at  once 
to  him,  engaging  to  demonstrate  unanswerably  the  sanctity  and  truth 
of  the  CathoUc  religion.  If  he  failed  he  would  himself  give  up  his 
Christian  name,  but  if  he  succeeded  Clootz  should  become  Jean 
Baptiste  again.  He  scattered  broad-cast  over  France,  his  idea  of  a 
national  religion,  of  a  national  Catholicity,  a  hand  stretched  to  every 
one,  that  was  suffering,  an  impossible  code  of  virtue  not  founded  on 
what  man  is,  but  what  he  ought  to  be.  Clubs,  banquets,  churches, 
kCy  to  be  plenty  as  blackberries. 

"  Meantime  vows  are  abolished^  and  the  sates  of  the  convents  are 
flong  open.  '  The  Pope  and  the  monks  wiU  come  to  an  end,'  said  the 
king  of  Prussia,  writing  to  Voltaire  the  12th  July,  1771 :  *  their  down- 
hi\  will  not  be  the  work  of  reason,  but  they  will  perish  according  as 
the  finances  of  the  great  states  get  into  disorder.  When  they  have 
exhausted  all  means  of  raising  money  in  France,  they  will  be  obliged 
to  secularize  the  convents  and  the  abbeys.'  The  prediction  of  the 
philosophic  king  is  realized,  the  counsel  that  Madame  Roland  gave  to 
Lanthenas  in  1790  is  followed.  *  Get  the  ecclesiastical  pronerties 
sold.  We  will  never  be  able  to  get  rid  of  beasts  of  prey  till  we  destroy 
their  Isdrs.*    Adieu  brave  man  1  I  despise  the  hissing  of  serpents.'  " 

On  the  18th  October,  1790,  the  public  confiscations  of  re- 
ligious foundations  began ;  and  those  monks  or  friars  who  bad 
received  no  true  vocation,  evinced  the  folly  of  forcing  the  free 

*  In  point  of  charity,  the  advices  of  John  Knox  and  Mme.  Roland 
are  nearly  on  a  par ;  but  for  brevity  and  pith,commend  us  to  the  simple 
direction  of  the  sturdy  old  Calvinist — *'  Pull  down  the  nests  and  the 
rooks  will  fly  away." 
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will  of  young  peopb  to  the  seboiioB  of  a  religions  etata,  by 
rushing  out  into  what  they  oonsidefed  a  garden  of  doKght,  but 
which  loo  many  soon  found  to  be  only  an  ante-chamber  to 
Lucifer's  audience  halU 

^*  And  an  entire  Hifle  world,  hitherto  set  apart  from  the  great 
world,  suddenly  released  from  Ha  mode  of  existence,  its  habitudes 
its  vows,  was  thrown  on  the  outer  life  wHhout  experience.  There 
were  forty  houses  of  monks  in  Paris  whose  inmates  were  turned  outa 
entrusted  with  their  own  guidance,  their  consciences  set  at  rest,  and 
a  secular  career  put  before  them.  None  remained  in  these  houses  so 
prosperous  and  well-filled  yesterday,  but  a  few  aged  men,  accustomed 
to  their  discipline,  and  grown  old  within  these  old  walls,  and  who 
could  not  endure  the  notion  of  spending  the  few  days  they  had  to 
live,  amid  the  noise  and  novelties  of  an  indevout  world.  But  the 
younger  race,  who  had  been  turned  from  their  wished-for  career, 
without  the  efficacious  and  persevering  n-aces  of  a  real  devotion, — 
these  loke-warm  or  dead  vocations,  or  these  sensual  natures  who  bad 
assumed  the  monk's  robe  as  a  mantle  of  luxury  and  sloth,  seized  the 
offered  occasion,  and  went  out  into  the  streets  by  troops,  .... 
The  greater  number  whose  lives  had  been  spent  in  study,  especially 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  undertook  the  task  of  education.  Old 
superiors  requested  to  be  settled  in  establishments  where  they  might 
teaoh  children,  reading,  writing,  and  grammar.  Some  sought  em- 
ployment as  book-keepers,  others  as  librarians.  Nearly  aH-— content 
with  the  modest  pension  voted  by  the  assembly — wished  but  for  food 
and  lod^ng.  Some  continued  to  dispose  of  the  special  products  for 
which  their  convents  had  been  famous.  Two  Carmelites  announced 
that  they  prepared  the  mint  water  named  after  their  house ; 
others,  that  thev  manufactured  the  renowned  sirups  and  barley-water 
of  the  Abbey  of  Moret ;  one  freed  man  declared  that  he  still  cultivated 
and  furnished  the  famous  salad  called  the  Petits  Feres  from  the  name 
of  his  convent. 

There  was  neither  the  same  scandal  nor  the  same  publicity  as 
regarded  the  women ;  the  combat  between  the  ways  of  the  world 
and  the  life  of  retreat,  was  longer,  though  the  vocation  with  them 
was  oftener  imposed  than  voluntary.  Karly  familiarized  with  the 
convent,  they  had  bent  their  natural  inclinations  to  these  days  with- 
out pleasure  but  equally  without  sorrow,  to  this  unvaried  life  of  Httle 
devotions,  little  privations,  sweet  and  cherished  visitations.  They 
had  found  a  recompense  for  being  nothing  to  the  world,  by  being 
everything  to  a  Master  smiling  on  them  from  amid  a  beauteous  and 
glorious  court  of  angels.  Ana  they  had  given  themselves  up  to  this 
un-troubled  course  of  life,  brushing  their  cherubim,  cutting  out 
Agnus  Deis^  hemming  the  collars,  chanting  hyomS)  ornamenting 
liitle  erftdles  fer  the  Imvjlmt  Jsaiia*'* 

Surely  heaitation  was  only  natural  U>  innocent  souls  like 
these,  before  casting  themselves  abroad  on  a  swearing, 
debauched  world.     Then  the  religious  superioresses  held  cease- 


Ubs  vaijch  avfr  tbe  safety  of  tbw  flQ(^9s  »pd  kept  «t  Uy  Um 
QvtwfiTd  m^my,  whow  objwt  wap  tp  piwept  temptatiqaa  «f 
«9oape  to  the  wsliw?.  The  bishops  mi  superior  eletgy  oo* 
operated  with  the  abbe^aes  in  foxtifyiQg  the  wjlls^  wbeeever 
wea^new  or  worldly  ineUnatioos  were  «u0peeted ;  ^d  oq  tKe 
whole  the  frailer  portion  of  huBoanityr  «jiew^  a  puier  and 
stronger  spirit  of  devotion  th«n  the  stronger-— ^o  eaUed.  The 
theatre  lent  its  aid  to  induce  the  ruling  powers  to  throat  forth 
the  nujU9  from  their  innoceut  and  holy  life>  and  reduce  them 
to  the  same  moral  condition  aa  the  ladies  of  the  ballet  and 
opera;  and  nothin|(  could  exceed  the  lioentiouaneaa  of  the 
occasional  ^matic  pieces  of  the  period^  not  even  the  worst 
produetioua  of  Drydeu,  Shadwell,  or  Wycherly.  When  the 
euligbteued  raibble  had  an  opportunity^  they  even  whipped  tlie 
w^ligieMtM  to  perauade  them  U)  become  good  citizenesaes. 

The  Abbe  Maury,  the  Qwt6  of  Saint  Sulpice,  the  Cwr^  of 
8U  Etieuue  du  Mont  and  others,  did  not  hen^te  to  preach 
against  the  new  ordeor  pf  things ;  thev  nsed  their  utanost  efforts 
to  ptvQBOfve  those  spals  vowed  to  God,  from  taking  service  of 
the  devil,  and  hii  unhappy  aU^  or  slave,  the  world*  Not  oooi* 
tent  with  the  discharge  of  their  public  duty  as  preachera  and 
exhorters,  they  went  from  family  to  family,  leaving  no  meana 
untried  to  keep  loyalty  and  devotion  alive  in  tl)e  hearts  of  tho 
inmates^  When  night  came  and  the  doors  were  closed,  tba 
united  family  recited  on  their  knees,  prayers  proper  for  thia 
time  of  trial.  ••  The  Forty  Hour$  Devotion'^  was  established 
to  implore  of  Qod  the  re-establishment  of  faith,  of  morab,  an^d 
of  the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth •  Countesses,  carried 
pons  tracts  abo«t,  and  short  fervent  prayers  printed  on  card 
were  gratuitposly  distributed.  The  Abhe  Maury  got  the  Bir< 
shop  of  Nancy  to  propose  in  the  National  AasemUy>  that  tl^i 
Soman,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  religion  is  the  religion  of  tbe 
State^  hoping  that  whether  the  motion  was  carried  or  rqected,^ 
the  cause  of  religion  would  be  served  either  by  receiving  direct} 
sanction  or  by  the  benefits  arising  from  fervent  discussion  :  hut 
the  Abb^  Gr^ire^  and  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  foiled  the  well- 
meant  intention,  and  the  house  passed  to  the  Order  <^  the  Ha^. 

When  the  decree  went  forth  that  the  clergy  should  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  order  of  things,  there  was  a  noble  spirit 
of  reaifltance  evoked  among  the  ^gy<  At  Saint^Suipice,  11.  de 
Pancemont,  surround^  by  fifty  priests,  publicly  denounced  ali 
hose  who  would  break  through  the  Church's  laws,  refused  to 
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Bomans  of  the  BepublicaU  titnto,  not  as  they  really  werci  but 
as  they  are  exhibited  to  yoatbfdl  stttdentd  of  Livy,  or  Whit- 
taker's  I  Taylor's!  I  Pinnock'sIIt  Goldsmith's  I !  1 1  Borne. 
A  bust  of  Brutus  brought  from  Italy,  and  presented  to  a  thea- 
tre by  David,  was  exhibited  in  one  of  the  scenes  |  and  a  scroll 
tailing  hg  cAance  on  the  stage  at  the  rising  of  the  Curtain, 
Vanhore  the  actor  taisad  it^  and  read  oat  this  distich. 

*'  0  Bu6te  revire  i^  firutui,  d'un  grand  homme, 
Transporte  dads  Paris,  tu  n'as  point  quittS  Bonie." 

When  the  royalists  were  in  sufficient  numbers  in  the  theatre, 
they  took  their  revenge  by  making  the  orchestra  play  their 
favorite  airs,  such  as  Five  EentP-Quaifsl  GharmanU  QnbrieUel 
O  Riehardi  0  mon  Boi/  Sometimes  when  the  ga  ira  was  de«> 
tnanded  at  an  untimely  moment,  i.e.  when  the  young  nobility 
were  in  force,  they  drove  the  sans-culottes  out  at  point  of  Fox; 
and  on  leaving  the  theatre  themselves  were  punished  by  the 
erowd  rushing  on  them,  giving  them  a  sound  cudgelling,  and 
even  dragging  the  ladies  through  the  mud. 

A  remarkiojle  work  of  Action  appeared  in  1789,  in  favor  of 
the  revolution,  called  La.  VABSSEiDK^poeme  hero^omi-polUique 
e»  prose  Nationals  ;  smacking  too  much  of  Crebillon  fils,  and 
seeing  no  more  in  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionists,  than  the 
extra  exuberance  of  a  lusty  cavalier,  who  jumps  on  his  horse 
with  such  energy,  that  he  comes  down  head  foremost  on  the 
other  side*  Another  written  in  the  manner  of  Sterne,  by  an 
author  of  opposite  politics,  appeared  in  1792  under  the  title  of 
Ann  Quinn  BmhuiUe.  The  scene  of  the  story  was  in  the 
countrv  of  the  Neomanee'^  and  Uncle  John  Claude  BredtmiUe 
went  through  six  volumes,  Adule\  on  his  rights  Madame  Jer- 
nifle  on  his  left,  and  showed  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
fermentation  going  on,  under  a  thin  veil  of  pleasant  all^^ry. 
In  the  Plumaliere  he  sharply  satirized  the  press.  The  Gar- 
yotie  Febrifere,%  where  Tamar  treats  the  Hers  aud  Quart  (peo-^ 
pie  and  press)  to  a  dish  of  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  and  spices, 
setting  their  mouths  and  entrails  on  fire,  was  d  scratch  given 
(o  L'Ami  du  Peupte.  The  ridiculous  capture  of  the  convent 
of  the  Annunciation  was  not  forgotten.  "  Give  me,''  said  the 
brave  chief  of  the  expedition,  *^  only  seventy  thousand  of  your 

*  Kew  Maniacs* 

t  Self  love  is  meant  bj  AduU,  reasdn  by  JendJU. 

X  The  feter-bringitig  eating  house. 
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braveei  men,  and  I  will  be  tespcmeible  for  the  snccest  of  the 
UDdertaking/' 

All  Bionopoliet  and  pHvil^es  now  began  to  be  abolished* 
Anj  one  might  be  cook,  floor-poliaher,  barber^  hair<^dre8sery 
or  jaok  of  all  trades  at  discretion.  If  you  had  the  privilege  of 
banding  the  holy  water  to  the  Devout  entering  the  churchy  any 
one  who  thought  he  bad  the  vocation,  might  come  and  thrust 
jou  from  your  niche.  Even  the  great  Mr.  Benott,  the  famonft 
cbesnut  merchant  of  the  Palais  Royal,  had  the  chagrin  of  see* 
ing  hundred  of  chesnut^roasters,  men  witnout  fathers,  titles^ 
or  authority,  establish  their  stoves  round  his^^the  stoVe*^the 
monarohy  be  had  founded.  The  Frendi  Academy,  that  privi- 
leged pet  of  Ifouis  XIV.,  could  not  hope  for  better  fortune  than 
B^M^t.  It  was  attacked,  menaced,  suspected,  and  finally 
suppressed. 

A  dialc^ue  ensued  between  the  academy  and  the  public,  in 
which  tlie  public  never  ceased  to  speak,  and  the  academy  $(me* 
times  made  an  answer.  The  public  thus  fell  on.  "  The  N ac- 
tional Assembly  has  decreed  the  suppression  of  canons-^  the 
Academicians  are  the  canons  of  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts-*- Academies  are  species  of  menageries,  where  they  collect 
at  great  eipence,  charlatans  and  the  most  famous  pedants  as 
so  many  strange  animals-^n  Academician  in  his  easy  chair  of 
velvet,  spends  as  mUch  in  the  year  as  forty  families  in  the 
ooQutry. — No  more  salaried  Academicians  I  while  there  are 
labourers  to  be  hired,  poor  to  nourish,  and  creditors  to  satisfy .'' 
"  Do  they  support  forty  families  in  the  year  on  1200  livres, 
(£60)  ?"  edged  in  the  Academy.  ''  Honor  alone^"  continued 
the  public,  without  taking  breath,  '^is  the  current  coin  of 
genius ;  too  much  fat  empoverishes  the  constitution ;  most  of 
the  chef-d'osuvres  of  literature  have  gone  abroad  from  the 
garret."  "  It  is  an  old  proverb,"  interposed  the  Academy, 
"that  aKisis  should  be  supported  not  fattened,  but  it  is  a  truth 
as  old  as  Juvenal,  that  we  cannot  expect  great  works  from 
"those,— 

Quorum  conatibus  obstat. 


Bes  ang^ta  domi.' 
The  finishing  stroke  was  given  to  the  poor  Academy  by  one 

•  "  Whose  efforts  are  impeded  by  tbe  straightened  means  of  the 
household/* 
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of  its  orn  members,  the  caustic,  bilioQs,  and  witty  Cbamfort. 
He  pointed  out  the  nullities,  the  now  forgotten  foanders. 
He  would  not  allow  France  to  be  indebted  to  the  Academy 
for  its  great  men.  Eacine  was  admitted  on  an  order  from 
Louis  XIV.;  La  Fontaine  was  not  received  till  after  the 
death  of  Colbert,  when  he  was  full  sixty-three  years  of  age, 
for  Colbert  hated  the  poef  s  great  patron,  Fouquet.  He  quoted 
the  contemptuous  opinions  of  Hel?etius,  Bousseau,  Diderot, 
Mably,Ba}nal,  for  that  body  which  receives  its  members — great, 
and  sometimes  lessens  them.  He  defined  an  academic  dis- 
course, ^'  A  man  flattered  to  bis  face  by  another  man,  whom 
he  then  undertakes  to  flatter  in  the  face  of  the  pubUc,  who 
langhs  at  them  both."  He  shewed  the  folly  of  compliments  to 
kings,  queens,  &c.,  after  it  had  been  decided  by  the  National 
Assembly,  that  there  were  now  none  such  in  France, — ^no  one 
but  citizens  or  citizenesses.  Eeferring  to  the  prizes  of  eloquence 
and  poetry,  he  recalled  the  subject  proposed  by  the  Academy 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  "  Which  of  the  king^s  virtues  is 
the  most  worthy  of  admiration  P" 

A  keen  bookseller  printed  along  with  Chamfort's  pamphlet, 
his  own  inaugural  address  on  his  reception  to  that  body,  thus 
neutralising  the  virus  of  the  attack ;  but  notwithstanding,  the 
brochure  killed  the  Academy.  It  lingered  till  the  5th  August, 
1793,  when  the  director  secured  in  a  place  of  safety,  the 
twelve  folio  volumes  containing  the  titles  of  the  Academy,  the 
letters  patent  of  its  establishment  in  1635,  a  manuscript  volume 
of  its  remarks  on  the  translation  of  Quintus  Curtins  by  Yange- 
las,  and  the  manuscript  of  a  new  edition  of  the  dictionary  just 
finished.  Sixty  portraits  of  members  were  heaped  on  one 
another  in  the  comer  of  the  hall  of  public  assembhes.^ 

**  The  same  vear  in  which  Chunfort's  pamphlet  appeared,  there  came 
out  in  Brussels  (so  the  title  page  averred  at  all  events),  the  great  de* 
nouement  of  the  constitution,  eiving  a  lively  picture  in  carricature  of 
the  situation  of  the  Kin?,  and  the  abject  position  of  Royalty.*' 

The  King  *  who  could  move  no  member  of  his  body  except  hif 
jaws  for  eating,  and  his  fingers  for    signing,'  is  M.    Oros^LauU, 

*  Poor  Ohamfort's  dreams  of  Republican  glory,  and  of  huamaji 
perfectibility  left  him  on  waking  with  his  hands  fuU  of  smoke.  After 
his  attempted  suicide,with  g^hed  veins,  and  mutilated  face,  he  heard 
Uie  approaching  steps  of  the  officers  coming  to  conduct  him  to  the 
guillotine.  Well  miffht  he  exclaim  with  his  latest  breath,  *  0  Liberty, 
thou  art  but  a  name. 
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m^ter  of  the  tavern  at  the  sign  of  the  Nation,  lately  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque,  Miralaid  (Mirabeau),  sweeper  to  the  Club  of  Jacobins, 
Thuvin  and  Rude  enter  the  great  hall  where  M.  OroS'Louis  is  sit- 
ting in  ^n  easj  arm  chair,  as  incapable  of  motion  as  a  paralytic. 
'  Come>  come,  M,  Oros-Loids,  let  us  have  some  wine.  Here  comes 
the  Nation  to  visit  you.  We  are  going  to  constitute  ourselves  the 
eating,  drinking,  and  devouring  government.  Papa  Gros— Louis, 
till  a  new  oraer  arrives,  we  appoint  you  our  executive  power. 
Thousand  Bombs !  how  happy  and  powerful'  you  will  be  1  you  mav 
do  what  you  lil&e  with  every  bottle  in  your  cellar ;  you  may  drink 
Hihen  we  wish  ;  you  may  uncork  whenever  we  give  directions.  Well, 
Power  Executive,  do  you  acree  ?*  *  But,'  said  poor  Log  with  trembling 
voice,  'you  may  see  that  m  the  state  I  am  in,  I  can  execute  nothing. 
Since  ever  this  band  of  counsellors,  attorneys,  and  cut-throats,  has  put 
the  ezecutkHi  into  my  house— siiice  thb  troop  of  scoundrels  had  like 
to  assassinate  my  wife,  and  treated  myself  so  villanously,  such  a 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  my  system,  that  1  can  neither  move  band, 
foot,  nor  body  ?*  Then  the  voice  of  poor  Gros-Louis  sank,  and  he 
whispered  with  an  accent  of  terror,  *  ah  I  they  have  given  me  such 
frights  !  such  frights!'  *The  essential  point,'  said  Miralaid  to  him, 
<  is,  that  you  be  free.  Ventrebieu  ?'  whispered  he  in  a  threatening  tone, 
*  do  not  say  to  tbe  contrary  ;  these  are  a  band  of  determinea  dogs 
ready  to  revolt.*  Then  aloud,  inclined,  and  respectful,  •  Well,  M. 
Gros-Louis,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  for  the  glory  of  this  drinking 
N&tion^  you  will  freely  sanction  whatever  we  have  done,  are  doing, 
or  will  do  in  your  house  ?*  *  However,' — whimpered  Gros-Louis, 
timidly  ;  but  Miralaid  shouted,  '  come  to  my  help*  Nation !  we  are 
betrayed.'  And  rudely  shaking  the-  head  and  the  arms  of  the  poor 
paralytic,  he  apostrophised  him  in  a  voice  of  thunder:  *  Is  it  not  the 
fact,  that  you  freely  declare  you  are  really  free  V  And  goodman 
Groa-Lonis,  all  out  of  breath,  panted  out,  •  Oh !  oh  !  yes,  gentle- 
msnj  I  pledge  my^erd,  I  assert  it  aloud.  Oh  1  how  free  I  am,  to  be 
sure!" 

"  Some  months  after  the  issue  of  this  pamphlet,  Lonis  XVI.  took 
flight  to  Varennes,  and  Varennes  sent  him  back  to  Paris  to  meet  his 
doom." 

Anger  and  politics  have  a  common  tendency  to  send  tiieir 
sobjeclB  to  the  wine  or  beer  shops.  So  the  caf^s  flourished ; 
and  our  authors  with  their  usual  penchant  for  particularising 
and  cataloguing,  do  not  spare  their  readers  a  single  sign  of 
these  resorts  in  Paris, — or  the  shade  of  politics  of  which  each 
was  an  exponent.  Before  the  Caf^  de  Foy,  patronized  by  the 
Royalists,  they  erected  a  gallows,  decked  out  in  tiie  three  col- 
ors. The  Jacobins  not  relishing  the  joke,  attacked  the  young 
bloods^  sword  in  hand;  and  whenever  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  runt  them,  they  purified  the  interior  of  the  Car6 
with  incense  and  Geneva- Hollands. 

At  one  bouse  on  the  Boulevard  Saint-Denis,  there  was  an 
3      . 
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assemblage  of  quiet  people,  disciples  of  Epicarus,  who  neither 
made  nor  marred  king  nor  republic  :  they  loved  quiet,  and  mo- 
derate indulgence  in  the  good  things  of  the  table,  and  called 
thomjjelves  the  Societi/  (f  FriencU  of  the  Laws.  The  Jacobins 
ill  forgetting  early  acquired  classic  knowledge,  had  retained  the 
Jjict  of  Solon  making  it  criminal  to  belong  to  no  party.  Act- 
iiig  on  this  precedent,  they  soon  put  to  route  the  Friends  of 
Order,  who  found  to  their  cost,  that  some  powers  exact  more 
of  their  subjects  than  mere  silence.  • 

The  grand  people  who  gave  employment  to  the  trades-folk — 
ministers  of  their  luxury — having  decamped,  many  hands  soon 
needed  employment,  and  trade  became  dead.  In  vain,  decrees 
went  forth  for  the  consumption  of  articles  of  home  pioduotion, 
and  the  rejection  of  English  and  German  goods :  trade  remain- 
ed dead.  Duty  on  wine  was  abolished ;  there  was  a  Saturnalia 
for  one  day,  but  trade  did  not  revive.  Hard  cash  was  not  to 
he  got  without  a  heavy  interest  paid  for  it ;  all  the  current 
coin  kepi  slipping  away ;  the  paper  assignats  badly  supplied 
its  place,  and  to  make  a  lower  depth  in  the  lowest  depth  of  in- 
activity and  indigence,  forged  assiguats  of  English  manufacture 
were  showered  on  the  country.  As  if  the  hapless  governing 
)mrty  had  not  enough  of  cares  on  their  hands,  the  immorality 
that  always  infests  large  cities,  became  so  insolent  and  intru- 
sive in  its  public  manifestations,  that  plans  after  plans  for 
keeping  it  within  some  reasonable  bound  were  submitted,  ex- 
amined, and  rejected. 

To  the  gross  and  merciless  attacks  of  the  revolutionary  jour- 
nals, many  of  which  sprung  up  and  very  speedily  died  away, 
the  equally-temporary  royalist  papers  rejoined  in  language  de- 
cent, but  at  the  same  time  as  keen  as  a  razor.  They  dragged  the 
others  through  the  mud,  without  soiling  their  own  mffles.  La 
Feuille  du  Matin  announced  one  morning  the  closing  of  the 
Cafe  au  Grand  Marat;  for  every  one  judged  that  human 
flesh  was  served  to  the  guests,  since  Marat  was  seen  issuing 
out  of  it  dead  drunk,  in  company  with  the  citizens  Tallien,  Ser- 
geant, and  Panis. 

Another  jeu  d'esprit  was  an  answer  made  by  a  beggar  to  a 
ady  who  had  reproached  him  for  not  working.  'Alas,  madam, 
I  am  a  brigand,  and  since  the  2nd  of  September  I  have  been 
out  of  employment.'  The  Feuille  du  Matin  found  Job  and 
Cain  in  the  anagram  of  Jacobin  ;  it  called  Condorcet  the  gen- 
tlest of  assassins,  Brissot  the  most  expert  of  pick-locks,  and 
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put  this  parody  of  two  of  the  commaQdmentfl  into  the  mouths 
of  the  national  catechisers — 

y.        **  Tout  bon  Fran^ais  egorgeras, 

Ou  ]e  pendras  pareillement. 
X.        Bien  d*autrui  tq  n'enviras 

Mais  le  preodras  ouvertemeDt."*^ 

Then  we  get  from  our  gleaners^  a  list  of  all  the  temporary 
and  permanent  journals  of  the  disastrous  period  with  the 
shades  of  politics  reflected  in  them,  for  which  we  refer  the 
curious  in  such  matters  to  the  original.  The  caricatures  of 
the  time  next  pass  in  review.  They  are  mentioned  with  very 
little  praise ;  and  the  palm  is  given  to  the  English  carica- 
ture above  the  French.  One,  however,  is  mentioned  with 
praise  : — 

*'  M.  Cond^  ID  hi«  boudoir  at  the  Castle  of  Worms,  is  passing  in 
review  the  formidable  force  which  has  been  forwarded  to  him  by  the 
diligence  from  Strasbonrg.  He  is  smoking,  and  the  supplies,  armt^ 
kc,  he  has  received  A>r  hie  vast  projects  are  g[oing  off  in  mme  out  of 
the  bowl.  HeyducB  with  terrible  physiognomies  are  playing  the  flute 
seated  on  powder  barrels.  A  packing  case  is  in  front  on  which  is  the 
direction.  *  To  M.  the  Prince  of  CondS^'  and  underneath,  *  ten  thou- 
sand  men,*  Mdlle.  Gondii  is  unpacking  the  little  wooden  soldiers,  and 
handing  them  to  the  Duke  D*£inghien^  who  is  arranging  them  in  line 
of  battle  $  and  the  rank  and  file  would  be  in  most  exact  order  but  for 
the  dog  BuUordf  who  OTorturns  the  squadron  in  a  very  natural 
manner." 

After  mentioning  some,  executed  in  a  brutal  taste,  a  com- 
plinent  is  paid  to  lUiglish  productions  of  the  day* 

•*  To  these  daubs  •  •  •  these  Boeotian  allegories  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  English  people  retorted  with  great,  vigorous,  and  powerful 
designs,  miperb  fiaffeuations  of  the  dictatorship  of  massacre,  and  the 
coronation  of  deatL  Caricature  is  an  art  peculiar  to  £ng^land,  an 
art  inimitable,  involuntarv,  unique,  exhibiting  fantasy,  surprise,  irre- 
ffularity,  philosophy,  laughter ;  the  majestic  raillery  of  Shakespeare. 
It  represented  the  king  (after  the  events  of  October)  as  a  stag, 
crowned  with  ibe  diadem  of  Franoe,  at  bay  before  a  pack  of  dogs 
with  men's  beads,  howling  and  barking.  The  Mtcheiangelesque  cari- 
caturist,  Girrlay  (Gilray)  ridiculed  France  in  an  admirable 
series  of  etcbines  ;  in  one  he  gibbeted  her  to  the  eyes  of  posterity  for 
the  massacre  of  September. 

**  In  a  comer  a  crowd  are  dancing  round  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
of  murder,  round  which  han^  garland  of  deaths'  heads.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  flaming  up  a  pile,  into  which  they  fling  tools,  pens,  paint- 

*  Thou  shalt  stab  or  hang  every  good  Frenchman.  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  goods,  but  take  them  openly. 
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brushes,  letters,  art,  commerce,  agriculture  ;  and  sans-culottes  are 
kicking  labourers  and  artists  out  of  tbe  picture.  In  the  distance, 
vessels  are  bearing  over  the  sea,  the  refugees  of  the  bloody  country. 
Assassins  are  watching,  poniard  in  hand,  their  victims  issuing  out  of 
their  houses;  a  young  girl  with  closed  eyes  and  hands  crossed  on 
her  breast;  is  waiting  the  death  stroke  ;  Liberty  as  a  capering  harle- 
quin is  painted  on  a  sign  board,  and  little  devils  are  blowing  for  him 
out  of  tobacco  pipes  an  aureole  of  soap  bubbles.  At. the  gates  of  the 
abbey  is  a  placard  of  tumblers  announcing  the  Massacre  of  Paris,  and 
the  crowd  rushing  in  at  the  call  of  the  drum  and  Pandean  pipes.** 

The  Tuilleries  being  taken,  the  fury  of  the  people  could  not 
be  appeased,  til]  all  images  and  titles  of  royalty  were  demolish- 
ed. Down  came  the  statues  of  Louis  XIV,  and  Louis  XV.; 
and  the  brazen  arm  of  the  latter  was  given  to  the  Chevalier  tie 
Latude,  the  victim  of  Mme.  Pompadour.  Even  the  statue  of 
Henry  IV.,  which  had  been  "bedizened  with  the  tricolor,  14th 
July,  1790,  is  laid  low.  "  We  recollect,"  said  an  orator  by 
way  of  apology  for  the  offence  c.ffered  to  the  good-natured  king, 
who  was  anxious  that  the  poorest  man  in  France  should  have 
a  fowl  for  his  dinner ; — *'  we  recollect/'  said  he,  *'  that  this 
man  was  not  a  constitutional  king."  In  smashing  their  former 
idols,  they  had  aneyetoallthe  six-Iiard  pieces  they  would  make  : 
Alas!  they  were  found  empty.  .The  Portes  Saint-Denis  and 
Saint-Marlin  would  have  been  levelled  as  monuments  of  adul- 
ation and,  baseness,  only  for  the  earnest  intercession  of  Dus- 
^ault,  and  his  engagement  that  all  the  signs  of  royalty  should 
be  effaced  from  them.  The  innocent  royalty  of  the  King's 
cake  (on  twelfth  night)  was  abolished.  Every  building,  street 
or  place,  with  the  epithet  -ff(?j^a/ attached^  suffered  a  revolution- 
ary change.  The  "  street  of  the  Ein^  of  Sicily/'  became  the 
^  street  of  the  Rights  of  Man!  The  family  of  Leroi  were 
requested  to  change  the  odious  name,  which  some  of  them  did, 
for  Laloi.  **  The  Citizen  P^rier,  Artist,  Xo.  5,  Poitevin  Street, 
acquaints  his  fellow  Citizens,  that  he  removes  the  word  Roi  from 
the  cases  of  watches  or  clocks,  without  injuring  the  enamel,  and 
substitutes  the  word  Nation  or  People^  at  pleasure.'^  The 
National  Assembly  did  not  overlook  anything,  even  the  games 
of  cards  were  not  forgotten  ;  the  Kings  of  diamonds,  of  hearts, 
of  spades,  of  clubs,  became  the  executive  powers  of  these  unedify- 
ing  bodies. 

On  the  21st  September,  1792,  the  National  Convention 
pronounced  the  abolition  of  royalty  ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  22nd,  at  the  hour  when  the  sun  entered  the 
true  equinox,  the  Republic  was  proclaimed  in  Paris.  "The 
equality  of  the  days  and  nights  was  marked  in  the  heaven,'* 
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said  Milin,  the  Eteniherophiley  "  at  the  same  moment  when  civil 
and  moral  liberty  was  proclaimed  by  the  French  Representa- 
tives (the  greater  waiting  on  the  less)/'  The  old  note  of 
taking  time  was  laid  aside;  Saint  Gregory  was  too  much  of  an 
aristocrat  to  be  able  to  keep  his  time-tables  popular  with  the 
breeches-less  philosophers  of  young  Paris.  The  Republican 
calendar  was  inaugurated  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1792,  at 
18  minutes,  SO  seconds  past  nine  in  the  morning ;  but  the 
Republic  begau  to  date  from  the  22nd  of  September,  1793. 

.  •**  We  cannot  continue  to  count  the  years,'  said  Fabre  de  Eglan- 
tine, •  in  which  we  were  oppressed  by  kings,  as  years  in  wbicn  we 
have  really  lived.  The  prejudices  of  the  church  and  the  throne  have 
snllied  every  page  of  the  calendar  we  use.'  The  Gregorian  calendar 
was  the  calendar  of  Catholicity,  and  there  lay  the  crime ;  and  the 
regenerators  considered  that  if  they  could  apply  the  decimal  principle 
to  the  measure  of  time,  and  destroy  the  Saboatb  and  the  Mass,  the 
religious  and  monarohial  spirit  would  die  out  without  bringing  the 
odium  of  a  persecution  on  themselves.  Fabre  would  make  his  cal- 
endar a  teacher  of  rural  economy,  a  thermometer  of  temperature, 
an  exact  chronometer  of  science  and  history.  He  blamed  the  Church 
for  her  festivals  during  the  cold  winter,  so  calculated  to  inspire 
conteoipt  of  the  pleasures  of  this  fine  world  ;  he  also  censured  her 
for  ^>propr]ating  the  genial  month  of  May  to  religious  purposes,  . 
at  a  season  when  nature  evidently  had  other  business  on  hand.*' 

September,  October,  November,  and  December,  were  all 
liars  and  misnomers ;  watches  and  clocks  should  henceforth 
allot  the  day  into  twenty  divisions ;  and  only  the  sun  had  had 
the  bad  taste  to  determine  his  zodiacal  resting  places  to  be 
twelve  in  numbersince  the  good  old  days  of  Adam  and  Eve,  there 
should  be  henceforth  ten  months  in  the  revolving  year.  The 
week  of  ten  days  had  unhappily  to  contend  with  the  habitude 
of  r»t  and  relaxation  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  coinciding 
practice  of  the  Jews  and  Mahommedans. 

So  in  despite  of  many  obstacles,  the  year  commenced  in 
Autumn,  having  for  precedent,  the  era  of  Seleucus,  who  began 
his  cycle  at  the  same  season,  312  years  before  Christ.  The 
months,  forced  by  adverse  circumstances  to  make  the  even 
dozen,  were  called  Vendentiaire,  Brumaire,  Frimaire — Nivose^ 
Pluviase,  Fentose — Germinal,  Floreal,  Prairial — Messidor, 
TAermidor,  Fmeiulor,* 

•  Wine  Month,  Foggy,  Frosty — Snowy,  Baiuy,  Windy — Budding, 
Flowery,  Grassy, — Crop  Month,  Hot  Month,  Fruit  Month,  corres- 
pondioe  to  October,  November,  December,  Jan uary,February, March, 
April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  each  of  these  last  named 
mouths  claiming  8  days  of  the  previous  one. 
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These  months  of  IhiKy  dajs  each,  left  five  to  spare  at  tlie 
end  of  the  year,  to  be  devoted  to  popular  festivals^  and  (as 
some  earnestly  advised)  to  be  called  sans-culoUides.  These 
festivals  were  to  be  kept  in  honor  of  Genius,  Labour,  Actions, 
Eewards,  and  Public  Opinion,  the  last  a  shadow  of  the  old 
Saturnalia  in  which  license  was  to  be  granted  to  bring 
ruling  powers  of  every  status  under  the  censure  of  public  opi- 
nion. The  ten  days  of  the  decade  week  were  Primtdi,  DuodU 
Tridi,  Quartidi,  QuiiUidiy  SfiwUdi^  Septidi,  Ootids  Nomdi, 
BScadi, 

Honors  were  to  be  rendered  in  the  almanacs  to  the  instru- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  the  products  of  nature,  animal  and 
vegetable;  but  so  much  ridicule  was  cast  by  the  Catholic 
world  on  the  substitution  for  Christian  festivals  and  saints  days, 
of  such  objecU  of  interest  as  Pumpkin,  Jss,  Potato,  Ooats-beurd, 
Pig,  Hoe,  Dufighill,  Dog-graes,  Pruning-knife,  Lettuce,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Kidney-bean,  Melon^  that  the  project  was 
abandoned. 

*'  Want  of  lineD,  want  of  ordiDary  clothiog,  waat  of  suitable  food, 
want  of  medicines  in  illness,  soon  ^11  on  the  Boyal  Family  impris- 
oned in  the  Temple.  Revolution  opened  its  two  large  bands,  and 
pitilessly  let  fall  on  these  royal  heads,  now  stooped  low  enough,  ali 
the  sorrows,  all  the  sufferings,  all  the  sharp  pangs  of  a  disinherited 
existence. 

And  these  were  not  enough — these  miseries  of  want  designedly  in- 
flicted on  these  poor  creatures,  who  bad  been  the  King,  the  Queen, 
Madam  Elizabeth,  the  Eoyal  Children  of  France, — these  women 
whose  tears  are  dried,  this  insensible  man  who  looks  with  indifference 
through  an  eye-glass,  on  the  labors  of  the  masons  who  are  sealing 
as  it  were  his  last  home — these  were  not  enough  s  they  must  wade 
through  spittle  and  mire  on  their  war  to  the  Guillotine.  From  all 
parts  of  France^  came  daily  to  the  Temple,  confused  Toices,  cries, 
insulting  laughter  and  clamour,  obstinate,  merciless,  unceasing.  Tou 
seem  to  hear  the  death  songs  of  the  Red-Skins,  insulting  the  van- 
quished before  sacrificing  him,  and  torturing  the  heart  before  taking 
away  the  life  of  the  body. 

What  1  was  it  not  yesterday  that  the  popular  journals,  when  level- 
ling attacks  on  Rovalty,  uncovered  itself  in  presence  of  the  King? 
Yesterday  1  when  the  Defender  of  the  People  said  to  this  King, « youp 
Majesty  is  so  dear  to  our  hearts,  that  if  baths  of  human  blood  were 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  your  life,  our  strife  would  be — who 
would  be  the  first  to  shed  his  for  the  prolongation  of  the  days  of  our 
Sovereign  ?'  And  now  there  are  lyioff  along  the  tables  and  chimney 
pieces  of  the  prison,  designedly  brought,  but  apparently  left  by  inad- 
vertence, journals  and  pamphlets  full  of  obscenities,  and  overflowing 
with  hatred  and  abuse. 

Never  since  the  first  existence  of  a  civilized  nation,  had  the  De- 
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inoD  of  Calumoy  invented  or  published  sach  mounds  of  fiUb,  such 
monstrous  sajincp,  such  odious  barbarities  as  these  vile  papers  with 
which  the  Revolution  buffeted  the  cheeks  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
Temple. 

One  day,  literature  will  blush  before  the  unclean  catalogue  of 
that  cowardly  and  base  work — before  that  long  list  of  infamous  anec- 
dotes, which  seem  as  if  discovered  in  some  overwhelmed  Capua,  and 
written  by  a  Tiberius  with  his  lips  at  the  wine-cup,  and  his  feet  steep- 
ing in  blood ! 

And  these  things  are  lying  on  the  poor  articles  of  furniture  in  the 
Temple,  and  Louis  XVI.  reads  them.  He  reads  '  the  drunkard, 
Louis  XVI  ;•  he  reads,  *  In  the  times  when  Louis  XVI.  ate  like  an 
Ogre,  and  drank  like  a  Templar.'  He  sees  himself  in  the  procession 
of  the  Mardi  Gras,  before  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  crowned  with 
vine-leaves,  astride  on  a  hogshead,  singing  a  bacchanalian  song. 
Farther  on,  he  reads,  *  It's  all  over  I  Thy  ambition,  thy  ferocity, 
thy  savage  and  sanguinary  cruelty  cannot  save  thee  from  death. 
S^celv  will  thy  horrible  carcase  have  served  for  prey  to  worms, 
when  the  voice  of  the  entire  universe  will  burst  out  in  a  thousand 
cries  of  joy  ?'  *  •  •  He  read  these  pages,  on  the  first  of  which  were 
represented,  the  guillotine,  the  basket,  the  executioner,  and  his  assis- 
tants, and  these  words  underneath,  '  I  await  the  head  of  the  assassin, 
Lous  XVI.  beneath  my  aze.'  He  also  read  the  demand  of  an  artil- 
lery-man  for  bis  bead  to  charge  his  piece,  and  be  fired  against  the 
enemy." 

Bat  these  were  gentle  railleries  compared  to  what  the  hap- 
less qaeen,  if  she  looked  at  the  papers  over  her  husband's 
shoulders,  might  see  in  villanous  type  concerning  herself. 
The  unprincipled  Mme.  du  Barri  had  got  published  in  London 
some  years  before,  a  pamphlet  filled  with  atrocious  calumnies 
against  her ;  but  that  was  milk  and  water  compared  with  the 
poison-draught  served  up  to  her  while  in  the  Temple. 

It  is  the  17th  of  January,  1793,  and  in  the  Hall  of  the 
(Convention,  Louis  Capet,  as  they  style  him,  is  accused  as 
culpable  of  conspiring  against  the  liberty  of  the  nation  and  its 
general  safety.  Billaud  Yarennes,  remarkable  for  his  long 
black  hair,  is  present,  so  is  Granet,  with   his  coarse  tickeu 

¥mtaloons,  so  is  Armenonville,  so  is  Marat  in  a  new  coat, 
hey  are  now  voting  for  the  life  or  death  of  the  king,  and 
have  been  at  the  unholy  work  for  seventy-two  hours.  They 
arc  roused  in  some  instances  from  sleep  to  ascend  the  tribune ; 
and  at  measured  intervals  come  the  fatal  DealA  from  their 
mouths  in  all  variety  of  tones, — shrill,  weak,  strong,  affected. 
It  is  night,  and  nothing  is  seen  of  the  members  when  passing 
sentence  but  their  heads  and  faces,  pale  and  dismal  looking 
under  the  lamps.     Duchastel  has  arisen  from  a  sick  bed  to 
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give  a  contrary  vote.  He  has  fallen  asleep :  when  his  turn 
comes  he  is  roused,  he  goes  yawning  into  the  tribune,  and 
being  half  asleep,  pronounces  the  fatal  word  hke  the  rest.  He 
is  greeted  with  a  general  laugh,  and  comes  down  in  despair. 
In  the  reserved  seats  are  young  girls  and  their  gallants,  crunch- 
ing biscuits  and  sucking  oranges,  laughing  and  jesting  during 
the  terrible  game  where  a  king^s  life  is  at  stake.  Elsewhere 
are  topers,  who  touch  glasses  as  often  as  the  welcome  Mori 
reaches  their  ears,  and  cards  are  in  requisition,  getting  a  pin 
prick  with  every  vote,  and  thus  deciding  wagers  among  the 
edifying  audience. 

From  the  lamp-smoked,  reeking,  grimy  hall  of  death  oar 
authors  pass  to  a  description  of  the  gorgeous  eating  house  of 
Meot,  where  Fouquier  Tinville  and  his  heartless  fellows  of  the 
tribunal  used  to  take  refreshment  after  their  terrible  daily 
duties.  Everything  was  there  that  could  minister  to  the 
gratification  of  the  senses,  but  we  are  immediately  called  off  to 
witness  the  comfortless  lot  of  the  poor  emigres. 

"  Take  a  look  at.thes^  strangers  with  meagre  and  wrinkled  coon- 
tenances,  wandering  about*  these  dismal  cities,  Ooblentz,  Worms, 
Mayence,  Atb,  delighted  when  a  charitable  elector  gives  them  lodg- 
ing in  an  old  ruinous  hospital.  They  dine  at  the  table  d*h6te  of 
some  low  inn,  either  the  Golden  Eagle  or  Oolden  Peacock,  on  soup, 
boiled  beef  and  greens,  washed  down  by  a  pint  of  beer.  If  hunger 
come  on  at  night  they  indulge  rn  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter.  You  will  see  them  in  a  night  of  December,  walking 
abroad  in  some  bleak  little  square  of  some  little  German  town,  blow- 
ing on  their  fingers  for  wood  is  dear, — in  sabots,  brown  great  coat, 
a  black  handkerchief  round  the  neck,  hair  unpowdered  :  these  poor 
gentlemen  are  officers  of  the  army  of  Conde. 

The  21st  of  January,  1793,  at  a  quarter  past  10  in  the  morning, 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  XVIth  of  the  name,  born  at  Versailles,  23rd 
Au^st,  1754,  named  Dauphin  the  20th  December,  1765,  and  King 
of  France  and  Navarre,  lOth  May»  1774,  consecrated  and  crowned 
at  Rheims,  llth  June,  1775,  was  guillotined  on  the  Place  de  la  Re- 
volution, A  man  of  the  name  of  Bomeau  in  a  pamphlet,  now  most 
difficult  to  find,  proposed  that  every  family  in  France  should,  in 
honor  of  the  event,  sup  that  night  on  a  pig's  cheek  and  ears." 

How  France  could  keep  in  check  so  many  enemies  as 
crowded  to  punish*  her  for  her  foul  parricides  and  unnatural 
crimes,  under  such  directors  as  she  was  cursed  with  at  the 
time,  seems  little  less  than  miraculous.  Notliing  could  exceed 
the  military  ardor  of  the  nation;  with  a  good  cause  they 
would  have  been  the  wonder  of  the  human  race.  No  manu- 
facture flourished  like  that  in. which  villanous  salt-petre  was 
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the  chief  ingredient ;  and  except  one  bell  in  every  commane, 
these  summoners  to  prayer  were  soon  melted,  and  obliged  to 
do  duty  as  death-dealing  artillery.  Little  need  to  exhort  the 
eiien^ies  of  all  able  to  bear  arms,  to  rush  to  one  of  the  many 
points  of  the  country,  where  some  invading  power  was  making 
or  threatening  a  descent.  Still,  the  theatres  continued  to  spur 
these  free  horses,  looking  Httle  to  the  style  of  the  language  or 
the  probability  of  the  plot,  where  hatred  to  kings  was  to  be 
kept  up  at  red  heat. 

"  In  the  Mudnesi  of  George^  by  LebruD-Tossa  thepupi]  of  David, 
Oeorge  IV.  (sic)  in  his  dressing  gown,  and  whip  in  band,  is  crying, 
*TatautI  TatautI  drive  out  the  beast.  Here  he  is — here  he  is. 
Oh  I  what  a  fine  staff  I  Toulon  taken  and  retaken  in  twelve  hours — 
wonderful  I  They  nave  killed  many  of  our  men,  it  appears.  Un« 
couple  the  pack.*  *  *  *  In  the  middle  of  the  assembled  Parlia- 
ment he  begins  to  stammer  in  the  middle  of  his  speech  which  has 
been  committed  to  memory,  bursts  into  an  obstreperous  fit  of  laughter, 
tramples  on  his  royal  cloak,  and  struggles  with  his  guards,  who  carry 
him  off  like  a  naughty  child.  But  the  Hevolution  soon  fastens  on  her 
prey.  The  Cammons  are  assembled,  the  English  Nation  assemble 
ra  the  Comnums,  Grey  and  Sheridan  have  on  the  red  Phrygian  bon- 
net,  the  English  people  cry  out  Vive  la  Nation  I  Cahnne  bears  an 
inscription  on  breast  and  back,  Coiner  and  Public  Robber,  and  leads 
an  ass  covered  with  the  royal  mantle.  Fox  incites  the  people  to  send 
him  with  his  patriotic  gift  to  the  place  de  Greve,  where  so  many  of 
bis  accomplices  have  preceded  him.  The  Tower  of  London  shares 
the  fortune  of  the  Baslile,  England  declares  itself  a  republic  one 
and  indivisible,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  these  words  of  Fox: — *  If  the 
King  recover  his  reason,  I  will  be  the  first  to  demand  his  head.  Let 
us  teach  the  Universe  that  the  justice  of  the  people — inflexible,  eter- 
nal—  sooner  or  later  reaches  the  tyrant,  and  strikes  him  down. 
Swear,  my  friends  !  let  all  swear  that  he  must  perish !'  " 

It  was  probably  with  a  view  of  not  making  their  readers 
sup  on  too  many  horrors,  that  our  authors  have  not  touched 
on  the  fate  of  the  poor  young  prince,  and  related  how  from  an 
intelligent,  considerate,  amiable  child,  heir  to  a  monarchy,  he 
was  reduced  below  the  condition  of  a  brute.  He  was  kept  in 
a  small  dungeon  room,  not  indulged  with  clean  linen,  or  any 
means  for  washing  or  combing ;  his  portion  of  miserable  food 
was  handed  in  once  a-day,  and  nothing  whatever  removed  from 
the  apartment.  Without  speaking  of  the  vile  treatment  he 
received  from  his  erewhile  cobbler-guardian,  who  had  accus- 
tomed him  to  nothing  but  the  vilest  ribaldry,  the  effect  of  this 
unemployed  prison  life  was  to  make  him  un.-^chicvous  and  reck- 
lessly wretched.     He    would    tear    his  clothes   and   the  bed 
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covering,  swallow  bis  food  all  at  once,  and  spill  all  the  water 
which  he  could  not  take  at  one  draught,  and  then  suffer  with 
thirst  and  hunger  till  next  day.  He  was  obliged  to  answer 
his  gaolers  at  times  in  the  night,  and  finally  became  so  diseased 
in  mind  and  body,  that  his  early  death  was  a  merciful  dispen- 
sation. The  treatment  of  this  poor  child  has  ever  appeared  to 
us  the  roost  infamous  proceeding  in  all  that  occurred  during 
the  whole  of  that  reign  of  cruelty.  What  is  the  mere  cutting 
short  the  span  of  human  life,  if  the  victim  get  ordinary  time 
for  preparation  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  his  Creator,  to 
that  of  marring  the  soui,  the  master-piece  of  creation,  and 
debasing  its  sublime  and  angelic  character  to  that  of  the  vicious 
nature  of  the  worst  form  of  animal  existence. 

We  next  get  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  prisons  of  the 
Luxemburg,  Port  Libre,  the  Cannes,  the  English  Benedictines^ 
Saint-Lazarus,  and  the  English  convent  of  Saint-Antoine. 
As  the  inmates  had  lived,  they  are  living  now,  not  even  shew- 
ing a  glimpse  of  that  natural  awe  or  recollection  which  the 
approach  of  dissolution  cannot  fail  to  produce  in  a  reasoning 
Christian  soul.  Lamourette  merely  said,  "what  is  the 
guillotine?  A  fillip  on  the  neck,*'  Bailly,  whose  execution 
was  deferred,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  used  an  expression  similar 
to  our  JacUs  alive*  The  Euzzar  Gosnay  lighted  his  pipe 
with  his  death  warrant,  which  was  jocularly  called  the  Mortuary 
Extract^  or  the  Evening  Paper.  Tlie  cur^  read  his  breviary, 
and  retired  to  a  sound  sleep.  Camille  Desmoulins  studied 
Young* 9  Night  Thoughts  and  Hervey^s  Meditations.  Danton 
in  his  dungeon,  four  feet  square,  talked  of  trees,  of  the  country, 
of  Nature.  Fabre  d*Eglantiue  (mentioned  above)  was  anxious  . 
about  his  comedy,  which  he  had  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  as  he  feared  that  Billaud  Varennes 
would  appropriate  it  to  himself.  Hubert  Robert  painted 
landscapes  on  the  delft  plates  of  the  prison.  Chenier  addressed 
posterity.  One  poor  republican,  having  lost  his  reason,  saw 
the  Dome  of  the  Pantheon,  the  Temple  of  Immortahty,  through 
the  bars  of  his  prison.  He  was  setting  out  daily  to  Oolconda 
for  diamonds  to  engrave  the  Rights  of  Man  on  a  table  of 
Porphyry.  The  minds  of  some  prisoners  were  affected  to  that 
degree  that  they  fancied  they  were  fed  on  flesh  furnished  by 
the  guillotine. 

A  barber  shaved  the  inmates  of  a  whole  prison  in  one  day, 
using  the  same  basin,  same  soap,  same  towel,   for  sound  and 
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QDsound  chins ;  and  these  ordinarj  •  incidents  were  varied  by 
the  death  carts  trandh'ng  into  the  yard,  and  the  samrooning  of 
forty  or  fifty  persons  by  the  usher.  Tliese  returned  no  more. 
Madame  Boland  writes  her  memoirs^  separated  only  by  a  thiti 
partition  fnom  free  and  easy  society, — officers  supping  with 
actresses.  The  Goddess  of  Reason  is  in  prison,  ana  in  one  re- 
union they  raise  an  altar  to  the  Oood  Goddess  of  Nature.  In 
another,  by  means  of  a  chair,  they  play  at  the  guillotine ;  and 
here  and  there,  mothers  cut  oif  locks  of  their  hair  with  a  se- 
creted bit  of  glass,  and  entrust  them  to  the  gaolers  for  their 
children. 

At  Fort  Libre  there  is  a  little  Republican  coterie  assembled, 
and  they  pass  the  evening  as  if  in  their  domestic  salons.  The 
men  gather  round  the  tables  to  read  or  write,  the  women  knit 
or  embroider.  If  it  happens  to  be  the  Feast  of  the  Supreme 
Being  they  chaunt  a  hymn  of  Vig^e.  They  dance  the  Car- 
magnole with  full  chorus  music,  to  the  air  Si  vous  aimez  la 
danee,  or  the  Marsellaiee. 

In  the  Madelannettes  the  old  aristocracy  are  detained,'  and 
there  they  live,  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  their  former  exist- 
ence: — same  visits  of  ceremony,  same  leaving  of  cards.  The 
d-devant  lieutenant  of  police,  in  his  powdered  wig,  well  var- 
nished shoes,  and  hat  under  his  arm,  waits  on  the  ci-devant 
ministers  Latour  du  Pin,  Saint-Priest,  then  Boulainvilliers, 
then  the  ci-devant  councillors  of  Parliament.  Having  returned 
home,  the  ci-devant  ministers  and  councillors  come  in  great 
state  and  return  the  visit.  They  all  support  their  old  followers, 
as  erewhile  they  kept  up  their  horses,  lacqueys,  dogs,  frc. 
The  ladies  are  careful  not  to  appear  with  red  eyes  on  the 
morning  of  their  execution,  and  the  princess  of  St.  Maurice 
being  requested  to  quit  the  arms  of  a  friend,  smilingly  answered, 
"Oh,  my  goodness !  this  resembles  college  life." 

The  poor  actors,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  wear  the  red 
cap  on  the  wrong  ear,  found  their  mimic  palaces,  squares  of 
old  cities,  and  canvas  dungeons,  changed  for  real  stone 
enclosures ;  but  they  did  not  forget  the  many  lessons  of  forti- 
tude and  magnanimity  they  had  themselves  given  to  the  public. 
Saint  Prix,  on  occasion  of  an  epidemic  in  the  prison,  makes 
all  his  fellow  prisoners  take  a  regular  series  of  exercises  twice 
a  day,  sketches  the  house  of  the  charitable  gaoler  Vaubertrand 
in  the  intervals,  and  when  he  has  nothing  to  do  he  sweeps  the 
room,  dying  out,  "  Oh,  wretched  Emperor  I  who  would  have 
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ever  thought  yoti  would  be  obliged  to  handle  a  broom  ! 
When  his  fellow  lodger,  Duchemin,  ci-devant  attorney-general, 
falls  dangerously  ill,  he  watches  three  nights  by  his  bed-side, 
and  gives  him  his  drinks  and  medicine. 

Fleury,  with  tears  in  "his  eyes,  sees  his  grandchild,  who  has 
approached  the  prison  to  wish  him  good  morning,  driven  away 
by  the  Gens  d'armes ;  by  his  side  La  Rochelle  is  running  over 
with  drollery.  Saint  Fal,  thinking  of  his  aged  father,  bursts 
out  a-weeping,  while  Vanhove  the  younger  exerts  all  his  powers 
to  amuse  his  companions.  Dazincourt  spends  his  leisure 
hours  in  amusing  le petit  ange^  the  child  of  the  kind  gaoler, 
and  makes  little  cats,  asses,  dogs,  and  birds,  for  him  out  of 
cards.  At  times  he  gives  that  hearty  laugh  that  so  often 
delighted  his  public,  now  alas  no  more.  He  laughs  at  others, 
he  laughs  at  himself,  and  gaily  reasons  in  good  set  terms ; 
"Let  them  keep  in  durance,  emperors,  kings,  tyrants,  dukes, 
and  marquises,  I  don't  object ;  but  that  a  poor  sans-culott^ 
like  myself  should  be  found  in  their  company,  is  the  height  of 
injustice/' 

We  regret  want  of  space  for  the  affairs  of  the  academy  of 
fine  arts  and  David's  successful  attacks  on  it. 

Voltaire,  reading  Rousseau's  Social  Contract,  felt  a  strong 
wish  to  get  down,  run  on  four  feet,  and  live  the  free  and  un- 
sophisticated life  laid  out  by  nature :  the  chiefs  of  the  republic 
seemed  under  the  same  kind  of  spell.  All  the  sweetening  and 
enlivening  influences  arising  from  literature  and  the  arts,  the 
result  of  the  ceaseless  exertions  and  the  happy  mental  inspir- 
ations of  the  gifted  children  of  genius  for  four  thousand 
years,  were  to  see  their  power  extinguished,  and  themselves 
banished  from  the  ordinary  course  of  human  existence.  We 
were  to  ignore  and  disuse  the  products  of  the  talents,  genius, 
and  industry  of  a  hundred  generations  of  ancestors,  and  go 
back  to  a  state  of  nature  (i.e.)  ignorance  and  rudeness.  Bar- 
barism was  to  be  left  an  heirloom  to  future  generations. 
Knowledge  and  skill  in  the  department  of  art  were  to  fade 
from  men's  minds,  and  ooze  out  at  their  finger  ends ;  and  witb 
a  view  to  this  consummation,  one  and  a-half  million  of  livres 
were  spent  in  the  destruction  of  monuments  and  bas-reliefs, 
especially  if  any  souvenir  of  royalty  was  connected  with  them. 

Of  course  it  was  not  permissible  in  such  an  order  of  things 
to  wear  fine  clothes,  and  see  a  free,  equal,  and  fraternal  fellow 
man  in  rags,  even  though  he  made  no  exertion  to  get  out  of 
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tliem.  Aud  who  would  dare  to  have  two  coats  while  our 
itoldiers  were  half  naked  ?  Scarce  any  one  under  the  rank  of 
proconsuls  but  felt  a  shivering  the  first  day  of  a  new  suit : 
hear  the  comic  fears  of  the  sanguinary  Lebon  on  the  occasion 
of  new  clothes  being  ordered  by  his  mother  for  him. 

"  *  It  is  now  eight  dijs  since  I  have  been  at  Arras.  I  fear  that  on 
my  appearance  I  shall  have  some  difficulties  with  my  mother.  You 
know  that  she  is  getting  made  for  me  a  new  coat  of  superfine  cloth, 
a  silken  waistcoat,  and  a  breeches  of  the  same  stuff.  At  the  first 
proposal,  though  confounded^  I  did  not  dare  to  object,  the  purchase 
h%ving  been  already  effected.  1  allowed'my  measure  to  be  taken,  but 
believe  me,  I  have  not  slept  for  ^en  nights  in  succession,  owing  to  this 
unlucky  dress.  Me — a  philosopher,  a  friend  of  humanity !  me— to 
clothe  myself  so  richly,  while  thousands  of  my  fellow  creatures  clad 
in  rags,  are  perishing  with  hunger  !  How  could  1  at  any  future  time 
enter  their  poor  cabins  in  my  bravery,  and  condole  with  their  griefs  ? 
How  could  1  still  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor?  How  could  I  raise 
my  voice  against  robberies  by  the  rich,  yet  imitate  their  luxury  and 
extravagance?  How,  &c.  &c.  &c. ?  These  thoughts  inces- 
santlj  pursue  me,  and  I  fe.ar,  not  without  reason,  that  some  day  I 
shall  be  eaten  by  remorse,  if  I  trans^ess,  and  weakly  condescend  to 
the  onthinking  gODdness  of  my  mother.'  A  pity  that  such  good 
sentiments  should  be  uttered  by  a  ruffian. 

So  to  be  rich  is  to  be  criminal ;  poverty  is  a  duty,— misery,  pru. 
dence.  Sansculotterie  reigns  with  undivided  sway.  A  little  straw 
in  her  sabots,  a  little-eau-de-vie  in  her  pitcher,  a  heel  of  a  loaf  for  her 
repast ;  and  in  order  to  protest  against  the  petits  soupers  of  the 
ancient  r^me  rendered  sacred  by  the  wit  and  judgment  of  the  old 
French  Society,  she  employs  fraternal  suppers  to  be  enjoyed,  laid  out 
in  the  muddy  streets.*' 

Tricolored  flames  are  painted  on  each  house  with  a  kind  of 
sign-board  colored  in  blue,  white,  and  red,  adorned  with  cocks 
and  red  caps,  and  containing  the  names  and  ages  of  the 
iniiabitants — men,  women^  and  children.  Side  by  side  is  the 
inscription — Unity,  Liberty,  and  Equality,  or  Death.  Tables 
are  laid  in  the  channel  for  six  thousand  men.  All  the  dwellers 
of  the  same  house  are  at  the  one  table,  husband,  wife,  lover 
and  beloved,  the  labourer,  the  grisette,  riches  stammering 
through  apprehension,  poverty  made  insolent  by  contact  with 
his  wealthy  neighbour.  By  the  red  light  of  flaring  candles  on 
rickeUy  tables,  the  wine  of  the  rich  circulates,  affording  occa- 
sions of  jacobin  toasts.  Roisterers  meander  the  entire  length 
of  a  street,  touching  glasses  and  drinking  toasts  at  various 
tables  to  the  busts  of  Marat  and  Lepelletier,  or  to  the  images  of 
I/An^i  du  People  in  the  niches  where  formerly  the  statues  of 
the  ViBGiN  aud  Child  smiled  pityingly  on  the  passers  by. 
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catechism  shall  be  the   constitution ;  our   confessionals   the 

?;uard-roon[}s ;  and  instead  of  accusing  ourselves  of  our  own 
aults,  we  will  ke<*p  a  sharp  eyo  ou  the  faults  of  others." 

On  the  night  of  tbe  16th  of  July,  1793^  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  Marat  had  ^lace.     Ilis  putrifying  corpse,  naked 
from  the  waist  upwards,  was  aoLompanied  by  hisbath^  his  ink- 
stand, and  a  child,  who  leaping  over  the  body  held  a  flambeau 
in  one  hand  and  a  civic  crown  in  the  other.     On  the  bier, 
which  was  borne  by  twelve  men,  incense  was  kept  buming, 
and  when  it  was  exhausted,  they  bad  it  supplied  by  some  resin 
obtained  from  a  grocer's,     A  temipestuoua  night  looked   on 
the  miserable  procession ;  and  as  they  wound  along  the  quays, 
the  flashes  of  lightning  and  the  red  reflections  of  the  torches 
from  the  Seine  gave  appropriate  lurid  light  to  the  solemnity. 
Considering  the  mischief  the  man  wrought  and  the  wholesale 
mnrders  of  which  he  was  the  instigator,  we  might  naturally 
look  for  colossal  proportions  in  the  designs  or  aspirations  of 
the  remorseless  destroyer,  but  our  authors  see  only  the  ran-- 
corous  jealousy  of  the  physician  without  practice — (he  had  made 
his  studies  as  surgeon) — of  the  unsuccessful  writer,  and  the 
neglected  inventor.     His  idea  of  war  was  carried  out  by  a 
body  of  bravoes  lying  in  wait  for  travellers  near  cross  roads ; 
and  the  arms  beyond  which  his  invention  could  not  rise,  were 
roufis  of  a  certain  fashion,  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  buckler, 
and   poignards  of  a  certain  form.     His  brain  was  of  such 
straightened  dimensions,  that  as  the  people  allowed  themselves 
to  be  guillotined  for  a  few  days,  he  thought  the  game  might 
be  safely  played  for  two  years. 

Robespierre  they  look  ou  as  a  rhetorician,  a  manufacturer  of 
phrases,  a  clever  parliamentary  tactician,  a  .man  skilful  in 
'  seizing  on  opportunities,  a  valet  of  Rousseau,  copying  his  dis- 
courses from  his  master's  books,  plagiarising  his  Utopias  of 
virtue,  a  vain  man  taking  pleasures  in  the  number  of  his  own 
portraits,  painted,  engraved,  and  sculptured,  a  fanatic  in  self 
worship,  and  whose  only  enduring  pedestal  is  his  incorrupti- 
bility. Hints  are  thrown  out  even  of  this  standing  ground 
being  itisecare,  but  we  have  no  room  for  the  arguments 
alleged. 

We  are  treated  with  a  picture  of  the  gradual  descent  of  the 
people  from  christian  belief  to  atheism  or  the  mere  worship  of 
Reason  and  Nature,  the  object  of  the  latter  cultus  being  a 
ballet  nymph  with  red  Phrygian  bonnet,  slight  and  succinct 
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drapery,  placed  on  an  altar  pike  in  hand.  Fancy  such  a 
creature  on  the  high  altar  of  Notre  Dame,  and  her  worshippers 
mimicking  the  courtiers  of  Belshazzar,  the  holy  vessels  of  the 
Jewish  Temple  replaced  by  the  still  more  sacred  vessels  of  the 
Catholic  worship^  and  can  de  vie,  and  tobacco  smoke  issuing 
oot  of  short  pipes,  presenting  the  wine  and  odoriferous  incense 
of  Babylon. 

However,  the  scandals  and  disorders  inseparable  from  the 
fetes  of  this  new  and  easily  practised  superstition,  began  to 
infiise  some  serious  remorseful  feeling  into  the  hearts  of  the 
ruling  powers.  After  debating  about  devoting  these  niches 
where  formerly  stood  the  images  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St. 
Genevieve,  St.  Sulpicius,  &c.,  to  the  deification  of  Maternal 
or  HUal  Lovey  PaMoHsm,  Cauragej  Equality,  Beneficence^  it 
was  at  last  concluded,  that  there  existed  in  some  remote  region 
of  space  an  Etre  Supbemis,  who  as  far  as  their  minds  conld  ap- 
proach the  idea,  might  as  well  not  be  there  at  all,  for  they 
concluded  that  he  took  as  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
as  the  deity  of  Epicurus  himself.  Robespierre,  as  every  one 
knows,  inaugurated  the  FSte  ^Etre  Supreme  ;  he  had  a  great 
opportunity  for  personal  display  in  acting  the  role  of  high 
pnest. 

Poor  Doctor  Guillotin,  when  he  invented  his  machine,  little 
foresaw  the  success  which  his  patent  instrument  would  obtain. 
A  satire  of  the  lime  puts  these  words  in  his  mouth  when  re- 
commending his  humane  piece  of  mechanism  to  the  executive 
powers. 

" '  So  maDT  patients  have  died  under  my  hands,  that  I  may  boast 
without  Tanitv,  of  being  better  acquunted  with  the  modes  of  exit 
from  this  world  of  ours  than  any  man  in  the  profession.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inventing,  with  the  aid  of  my  machinist,  the  delightful  in- 
strument you  behold.  Under  the  stage  is  placed  a  barrel  organ, 
filled  with  the  most  lively  airs,  such  as,  Sfa  Commere  quand  je  dan$e, 
or  Adieu  done,  dame  Prarifaise,  or  Bonsoir  la  Compagnie,  bonsoir, 
honsoir,  la  Compagnie,  The  performer  having  arrived,  takes  his 
position  between  these  two  columns :  he  is  requested  to  lay  his  head 
on  the  wooden  pillow,  that  he  may  the  better  enjoy  the  ravishing 
sounds  that  arise  from  the  organ  ;  and  the  head  is  so  neatly  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  that  it  is  some  time  before  it  thoroughly  rea- 
lizes the  fact.  However,  conviction  is  brought  by  the  applause  which 
reaonnds  frofn  all  quarters  of  the  public  place.'  '* 

A  scorpion  or  spider  preserveil  in  spirits  or  amber  is  not  a 
pleasant  object  of  l^ight,  but  to  students  of  natural  history 
such  things  are  of  some  use.     The  verses  which  follow  occupy 
the  same  position  in  the  history  of  human  crime  and  error. 
8i 
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Monsieur  QoillotiD, 

Ge  grand  mSdecin, 
Que  ramour  du  prochain 

Oceupe  sans  fin — 
Un  papier  en  main^ 

6*ayance  sondain  ; 
Prend  la  parole  enfin, 

Et»  d'an  air  benin  1 

•       .•♦••♦••• 

**  En  rfevant  a  la  Sourdine^ 
J*ai  fait  un  machine, 
Tralalala,  lalala.  lala,  lalala}  lala,  lalala* 
Qui  met  les  tete^  a  has. 


C'est  un  Coup  que  1*  on  re^oit 

Avant  qu'on  se  doute  : 
A  peine  on  s'en  aper9oit 

Oar  on  n*y  ?oit  goutte* 
Un  certain  ressort  cache, 
Tout-a-coup  ^tant  I&ch^, 

Fait  to  inner,  her,  her, 

Fait  sauter,  ter^  ter, 
Fait  tomber, 
Fait  sauter^ 

Fait  voler  le  tele ; 

C'est  bien  plus  honn^te. 

It  was  intended  at  first  that  the  executions  should  be  held 
outside  the  city,  and  care  taken  that  the  people  should  not 
approach  too  near  the  scene  of  action ;  in  fact  it  was  to  be  as 
rarejand  solemn  a  proceeding  as  the  most  sincere  philanthro- 
pist of  modem  times  could  desire.  No  one  need  be  told  of 
the  horrible  continuity  of  the  punishment  during  the  reign  of 
terror. 

Charles  Henry  Sanson,  the  chief  minister  of  this  machine, 
counted  sires  and  grandsires  in  the  office  of  public  executioner 
up  to  the  year  1684.  And  Fouquier  Tiuville,  sitting  before  a 
taole  in  a  large  hall  with  the  public  accuser  on  his  left,  and 
three  judges  on  his  right,  all  in  plumed  hats,  and  the  jury 
seated  at  two  tables,  and  a  certain  person  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,--^! 
these  daily  attended  to  receive  the  unfortunate  creatures 
brought  in  carts  from  remote  parts  of  France,  drenched  with 
rain  or  half  frozen,  to  hold  a  mockery  of  a  trial  on  them,  and 
to  furnish  Mr.  Sanson's  instrument  with  fifty  or  sixty  daily 
victims  to  the  cruelty  and  fears  of  the  rujers  of  the  hour. 
Admitting  that   an  indoor  philanthropic   Utopian   of  that 
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period,  was  kept  ignorant  of  tb^  outward  miseries,  debaucheries, 
and  murders,  legal  or  illegal,  how  delighifal  would  be  his  waking 
dreams.  "  Omoinu(Uu9,  Jrislides,  Epeminandoi,  Las  Casas^ 
Numa  PompUius^  Begulm,  th  Younger  GraocAui,  QmfuduSf 
King  Jf/red^  and  their  wives,  Cornelia^  Portia^  ligeria,  Aipa- 
4U  (?), — all  living  in  oommunity,  tillii^  their  fields,  milking 
Ibeir  cows,  and  keeping  a  shop  or  two  of  bare  necessaries  : 
no  Kings,  no  Priests,  no  Magistrates.  Nearly  all  commerce 
will  consist  of  exchange,  and  tbe  only  money  m  use,  a  Phry- 
gian cap  or  a  cow,  stamped  on  a  round  piece  of  leather. 

The  matrons,  aa  in  tbe  days  of  Pepelope,  will  weave  their 
husbands'  and  children'a  clothes ;  almost  everything  needful 
be  made  within  the  household ;  and  if  a  man  cannot  find  op* 
portuuity  to  fashion  his  sabots  at  home,  he  will  fold  up  a  hare- 
skin  vest,  lay  it  on  a  shelf  in  the  forum,  labelling  it  with  the 
name  of  the  article  wanted,  and  come  every  morning  till  he 
fioda  the  exchange  effected.  The  community  work  from  9 
A.M.  to  3  P.M.,  and  then  a  Lacedemonian  dinner  is  laid  out 
under  the  trees  that  run  down  the  centre  of  the  street ;  and 
tbe  eveninjg  is  sjpent  in  wve  conversation  on  the  part  of  the 
aged,  and  in  musical,  vocal,  or  athletic  exercises  practised  by 
the  youth  of  both  sexes.  Young  Fabiu^^  feeling  an  exposition 
of  marriage  on  him,  begs  the  senate  to  provide  him  with  a 
help-mate,  himself  being  no  way  particular  as  to  the  individual : 
it  is  done,  man  and  woman  announce  before  the  circle  of  sages 
that  they  are  satisfied,  and  will  continue  to  live  in  unity  as 
long  as  they  find  their  dispositions  suited  to  each  other. 

The  only  inconvenience  dreaded  is,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  length  of  life  to  be  looked  for  in  Utopia^  the  number  of 
inhabitants  will  be  soon  out  of  proportion  with  the  limits  of 
the  district — no  one  dying  till  he  has  seen  150  summers  at 
least.     However,  a  partial  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  lectures 

E'ven  once  every  decade  by  Miss  Martineau  and  Rev.  Mr. 
[althus,  in  consequence  of  which  there  will  be  found  only 
two  children,  generally  a  boy  and  girl,  in  each  family.  Well, 
let  the  evil  day  come  I  there  is  abundance  of  unoccupied  land 
in  Central  A&ica,  the  American  Prairies,  the  Pampas,  and  the 
Bog  of  Allen.  All  the  world  may  be  filled  to  the  uncomforta- 
ble point  about  the  year  6666  of  the  Republic,  but  there  is 
no  philosophy  in  dwelling  on  disagreeable  contingencies  so  far 
distant. 
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Doubtlessly  there  were  many  among  the  regenerators  of 
1798,  whose  wishes  for  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  their 
kind  were  genuine  and  fervent :  but  they  forgot  that  man  was 
a  creature  fallen  from  original  justice,  prone  to  evil,  and  feel- 
ing constant  need  of  assistance  from  Above,  to  enable  him  to 
discharge  bis  duty  to  his  Creator,  and  his  fellow-creatures. 
They  forgot  that  in  consequence  of  our  fallen  state,  we  are 
here  in  a  state  of  probation,  labouring  for  a  lasting  state  of 
happiness,  not  attainable  till  we  pass  from  earth.  They  shot 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  of  owing  any  share  of  their  present  hap- 
piness, or  enjoyment,  or  security  in  their  property,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  Faith,  through  which,  such  civilization, 
good  manners,  brotherly  love,  mutual  confidence,  and  morality, 
as  we  possess,  exist,  and  flourish.  They  trusted  mere  human 
reason  for  everything ;  they  made  no  allowance  for  the  selfish 
and  animal  instincts  of  human  nature.  Like  ignorant  and 
self-confident  chemists,  not  availing  themselves  of  the  know- 
lege  acquired,  and  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  predecessors, 
they  rashly  experimented  with  dangerous  and  unknown  mate- 
rials, whose  explosion  scattered  misery  and  destruction  among 
themselves  and  their  ill-fated  countrymen. 


Aot.   U.— international   AQEICULTURAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 

Catalogue  du  Concours  Universal  de  1856.     Paris. 

International  Exhibitions  form  a  most  characteristic  feature 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Under  the  classic  roof  of  the 
fairjr-like  palace  of  1851^  all  civilized  nations  learned  to  mea- 
sure alike  the  status  of  their  science  and  the  quality  of  their 
artistie  genius.  Grand  in  its  conceptions,  comprehensive  in 
its  domain,  gigantic  in  its  proportions,  and  unrivalled  in  the 
universality  of  its  objects  and  effects,  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
is  a  lasting  monument  of  the  grasp  of  intellect  of  him  who 
conceived  it,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  purely  scientific,  purely 
mechanical,  or  purely  artistic  elements  of  that  great  event,  and 
merely  wish  to  rivet  attention  on  the  fact  that  the  Agricultural 
Section  of  the  Exhibition  perhaps  exercised  a  greater  effect  on 
the  general  material  progress  of  mankind  than  was  produced 
by  any  other  department.     As  modes  of  advancing  agriculture, 
cattle  shows  justly  rank  high  in  public  estimation.     The  mat 
shows   of  the   National  Agricultural  Societies   of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  have  familiarized  improved  stock,  as 
well  as  approved  implements  of  tillage  and  farm  machinery,  to 
the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  Enghsh  Agricultural 
Society,  with  its  enormous  resources,  has,  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree,  produced  this  effect.     Though  not  the  oldest,  it  has 
been  the  most  potent  lever  ever  employed  for  placing  agricul- 
ture in  the  path  of  progress,  and  the  most  active  agent  that 
has  ever  distributed  the  advantages  of  science  among  the  tillers 
of  the  soil.    The  shows  of  this  Society,  speaking  as  they  do 
to  the  senses,  have  taught  lessons  of  applied  science  to  thousands 
who  would  otherwise  nave  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of  her 
advantages.   Stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  keen  and  well-directed 
competition,  the  English  manufacturers,  a  wealthy  and  skilful 
class,  have  reduced  agricultural  machine  making  to  a  scientific 
decision  which  is  truly  astonishing ;    and  the  shows  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England^  for  some  years  past, 
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have  presented  iraplemenfs  of  a  variety  and  style,  which  would 
appear  fabulous  if  predicted  by  a  sage  a  generation  or  two  ago. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  agricultural  section  of  the  world's  fair 
of  1851  did  not  present  to  the  advanced  agricultaral  classes, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Annual  Cattle 
Shows  of  this  great  Society,  the  same  startling  and  marvellous 
interest  that,  in  common  with  other  departments,  it  possessed 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

To  argue,  however,  that  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  in 
an    agricultural  point  of  view,   was   superior,   beyond  com- 

;arison,  to  any  previous  one*  is  a  work  of  supererogation, 
t  is  true  live  stock  was  not  embraced  in  the  Catalogue  of  1 851 ; 
but  millions  visited  Hyde  Park  who  seldom  or  never  saw  a 
Cattle  Show ;  and,  above  all,  foreigners  were  enabled  to  see 
the  state  of  perfection  to  which  we  had  brought  agricultural 
mechanics,  and  returned  home,  conscious  of  the  backward 
condition  of  continental  agriculture,  and  determined,  as  we 
know  from  subsequent  experience,  to  turn  to  useful  account 
the  lesson  which  they  had  received.  WeU,  therefore,  may  that 
accurate  observer,  M.  Lavergue,  remark,  "  that  what  caused 
most  surprise  to  the  immense  concourse  of  the  curious  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  was  the  agricultural  developeraent  dis- 
played in  those  departments  of  the  Exhibition  set  apart  for 
implements  of  husbandry." 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  comprehensive  mind  of  that 
most  illustrious  among  modern  statesmen.  Napoleon  IIL,  to 
give  completeness  to  International  Exhibitions.  The  great 
undertaking  of  1851  could  only  be  viewed  as  a  mammoth 
bazaar.  The  Agricultural  Section,  for  instance,  wanted  the 
element  of  competition  which  is  the  very  life  of  all  our  Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions.  Napoleon  III.,  in  the  International 
Concourse  of  1855,  supplied  this  element,  and  thus  crowned 
with  success  that  cosmopolitan  undertaking.  The  liberal  prizes 
offered,  and,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  channel  presented  to 
him  for  pushing  an  extensive  and  lucrative  sale,  induced  the 
English  manufacturer  to  compete  with  the  French  machinist 
on  his  own  soil ;  and  "  to  carry  into  the  heart  of  France  (as  the 
present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  remarks,  in  his 
report  on  this  subject  to  the  Board  of  Trade)  and  to  display 
before  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators  those 
evidences  of  the  skill  uf  our  machine  makers,  placed  in  imme- 
diate contrast  with  the  Works  of  their  competitors,  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world." 
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The  Agricultural  Section  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851   was 
moTC  local  than  that  of  1855.     In  gnantity  and  qnality  the 
form  implements  and  machines  of  1861  surpassed  those  of 
1855.    The  Hyde  Park  Bazaar  made  the  agricultural  world 
acquainted  with  the  Eeaping  Machine^  through  the  enterprise 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States^  who  deserves  a  niche  in  the 
t6m]de  of  honorable  notoriety  for  having  brought  one  across 
the  broad  Atlantic.    The  Palace  of  1861  brought  into  the 
world's  capital  the  agricultural  skill  of  nations  for  the  universal 
good.     All  countries  shared  in  the  advantages^  but  the  British 
ISmpire  shared  in  those  advantages  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
any  other  country.    Conscious,  then,  of  our  own  superiority, 
it  might  be  surmised  we  would  rest  upon  our  honors,  and  leave 
othirs  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  crystal  harvest.    Not  so,  how- 
ever; we  rather  have  been  cheered  on  in  the  Current  of  progres- 
sion amd    improvement  by  the  laudable  desire  of  rendering 
ourselves  more  and  more  worthy  of  being  recognised  at  the 
held  of  cavQized  nations.    In  some  branches  of  art  we  derived 
instraciioQ  from  the  products  of  other  nations  at  the  Oreat 
Eihibition  of  1861 ;  out  in  agriculture,  the  mother  of  all  arts, 
we  established,  beyond  question,  our  own  superiority.    The 
agricultural  skill  of  the  machinists  of  Prance  and  England  was 
noi  measured  by  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  a  dynamometer 
in  1861 ;  but  the  contra^  was  so  striking,  and  our  superiority 
so  apparent,  that  dynamic  indications  were  not  required  to 
brii^  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  foreigner. 

The  French  Government,  not  satisfied  with  the  general 
statements  which  reached  their  country  in  reference  to  the 
superior  excellence  of  our  agricultural  machinery,  as  elicited 
at  tfae  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1861,  wisely  determined  to 
flMdra  the  Agricultural  Section  of  the  Ck)ncourse  of  1866  a 
eoaiplete  indication  of  the  skill  of  the  difPerent  nations ;  and 
aomdin^y  ^n  "International  Jury/'  composed  of  twenty 
amBtedr  and  professional  agriculturalbts,  was  appointed  to 
carry  otit  a  senes  of  tests  in  which  science  and  practice  were 
happil;  uoited.  This  Juiy  was  prided  over  by  that  distin- 
guishdl  agronome,Ck>unt  de  Gasparin ;  it  had  Evelyn  Denison, 
presient  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  President 
of  the  English  Agricultural  Society,  as  Vice-President ;  and 
induNied  such  men  as  Boussingault^  Barral,  of  Prance ;  and 
Professor  Wilson  and  Mr.  Amos,  C.B.,  from  England. 
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We  will  not  now   dwtll,  in  technical  detail^  on  the  trials 
which  were  conducted  at  Trapped  by  the  Jury^  nor  criticise  the 
faulty    classification  unfortunately   adopted    by   the   French, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  thrashing  machines,  oat-bruisers, 
Src,  were  removed  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  Jury  of  Agricul- 
ture.    We  will,  therefore,  merely  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  reader  the  result  of  the  trial  of  different  varieties  of  the 
plough,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  general,  and  useful  of  agri- 
cultural implements. 

We  may  remark  that  the  merits  of  a  plough  are  now-a-days 
judged  by  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  amount  of  motive 
power  expended  in  drawing  the  implement  through  the  soil^  as 
indicated  by  an  instrument  called  a  dynamometer. 

The  dynamometer  used  atTrappes  was  the  one  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Bentall,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Amos,  is  imperfect 
when  used  with  ploughs  of  light  draft,  asil  gives  the  resistance 
of    such  ploughs  too  small.     This  arises  from   the  driving 
disC'plale  having  in  its  centre  a  hole,  which,  though  of  no 
consequence  when  ploughs  are  used  on  heavy  land,  yet,  when 
used  with  ploughs  of  small  resistance  on  light  land,  the  spring 
of  the  dynamometer  is  not  compressed  enough  to  keep  the 
driving-disc  clear  of  the  hole.* 

The  comparative  resistance  of  the  most  successful  ploughs 
of  the  different  countries  stood  thus : — 

Howard,  Bedford,  England,  •••  •••  2*6 

Grignon  Agricultural  School,  France,  ...  4*4 

Belgium,  •••  •••  •••  6*0 

Canada,  ...  ...  ...  7*7 

Austria,  ...  •••  •••  10*1 

The  Thaer  Plough,  Saxony,  ...  ...  16*2 

This  table  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  state  of  agricul- 
tural mechanics  in  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  Howard's 
may,  without  fear  of  offending  any  of  the  other  distinguished 
machinists  of  England,  be  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  a  class 
of  ploughs  which  approach  perfection  very  closely.  The 
Grignon  Agricultural  School  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
being  the  manufactorv  of  the  best  ploughs  on  the  continent ; 
and  the  Thaer  Plough  takes  its  name  from  the  celebrated  Yon 
Thaer,  one  of  the  mast  renowned  professors  of  agriculture  in 
Europe.      Now,  making  all  allowance  for  the  short  coming  of 

•  Journal,  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  vol.  17.  p.  39. 
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the  djnamometer,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  mould-board  on 
Tbaer's  plough  was  probably  set  at  a  more  obtuse  angle  than 
the  inventor  even  contemplated,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  Saxon  plough  causes  a  lamentable  waste  of  horse-power, 
and  renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  exceedingly  expensive, 
and  thus  curtails  the  profits  of  the  farmer  very  considerably. 
If  we  suppose,  what  is  not  unlikely,  that  Saxony  will,  ere  long, 
have  graaually  either  adopted  the  English  plough,  or  engrafted 
its  leading  peculiarities  on  the  native  implement,  this  waste  of 
power  will  be  economised,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of 
horses  will  be  considerably  diminished,  and  the  farmer  enriched 
in  a  corresponding  degree ;  and  what,  in  a  politico-philosophical 
view  of  the  question,  is  more  important,  a  quantity  of  grain, 
at  present  consumed  by  horses,  will  become  available  for  human 
food.  If  space  permitted  we  might  readily  prove  by  statistics 
how  much  Saxony  may  be. annually  enriched  by  this  means; 
but  it  \»  enough  for  oor  present  purpose  to  state,  generally,  that 
every  nation  of  continental  Europe  would  be  considerably 
enriched  by  adopting  English  farm  machinery,  and,  no  doubt, 
have  alreaoy  been  vastly  benefited  by  this  means.  And,  if  it 
be  asked  by  what  agency  has  this  great  ^sult  been  achieved, 
the  answer  most  assuredly  is,  the  International  Exhibitions. 
The  Exhibition  of  1851  must  therefore  be  classed  as  a  jubilee 
of  prepress  in  every  department  of  human  industry,  and  more 
particularly  in  agriculture.  A  terrible  event  in  European 
politics  cemented  a  relation,  at  once  friendly  and  auspicious, 
bet  ween.  England  and  France — the  two  nations  which  may  be 
said  to  have  given  modern  science  to  the  entire  world,  but 
which  had  for  centuries  been  in  deadly  strife.  The  bloody 
conflict  was  superseded  in  1851  by  a  friendly  rivalry  in  the 
peaceful  arts  and  sciences.  The  approach  thus  made  in  friendly 
relationship  was  advanced  by  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1855  ;  and  the  friendly  reception  accorded  by  the  English  in 
1851  to  the  French  nation  was  more  than  cordially  responded 
to  in  1855 ;  and  thus  an  alliance  has  been  formed  between  the 
two  nationct,  which,  for  the  sake  of  agricultural  progress,  if  for 
no  other,  we  oonfideutly  hope  will  never  be  disturbed.  Well 
may  Mr*  Evelyn  Denison  say,  that  '^  such  a  result  alone  would 
be  worth  all  the  labor  and  all  the  cost  of  both  Exhibitions." 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  agricultural  section  of  the 
exhibitioB  of  1855,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  his 
usual    sagacity  and   Hberality,  decided  on  holding  in  lb56,  a 
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lurelj  agricultural  international  exhibition,  an  event  wbicfa  is, 
ejond  dl  dispute,  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  agri- 
culture. It  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  unprecedented  bold- 
ness. Agriculture  was  at  that  time,  as  it  is  now,  in  a  state  of 
intensity  of  devebpment.  The  cry  of  progress  finds  a  re- 
sponse in  every  intdligent  mind.  Manual  labor  is  being  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  ruder  processes,  and  its  place  economically 
supplied  by  other  motive  power ;  while  the  mind  of  the  work- 
ing man,  guided  by  increased  intelligence,  is  directed  to  more 
renumerative,  thoush  less  laborious  operations.  The  horse  again 
is  beingsupersededby  the  never-failing,  never-tiring  Steam  En- 
gine. Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  produced  in  such  perfec- 
tion, and  with  such  aptitude,  to  early  maturity,  that  they 
command  almost  fabulous  prices.  Such  was  the  state  of  agri- 
culture when  Napoleon  UL  announced  his  intention  of  hold- 
ing a  universal  agricultural  concourse.  Some  feared,  and  others 
doubted  the  practicability  of  such  an  undertaking.  For  ex- 
ample one  whispered,  '^  Colonel  Towneley  won't  send  across  the 
water  an  animal  worth  £1000  /'  but  Master  BuUerlj/dxAcxo^ 
the  Channel  and  won  the  highest  priae  ever  gained  by  such  an 
animal,  and  was  at  the  same  time,  purchased  .by  an  Australian 
PoUok — Mr.  Ware  of  Camperdown— for  1,200  guineas ! 
In  short,  this,  which  strictly  speaking  was  the  first  fairly  uni- 
versal international  agricultural  exhibition,  was  as  succes^ul  as 
the  Emptor  could  have  desired  ;  the  event,  which  inspired 
many  with  increased  confidence  in  him,  was  a  master-stroke  of 
statesmanship,  and  displayed  a  master-mind,  when  viewed  in 
the  comprehensiveness  and  universality  of  its  bearings,  and  still 
more  so  when  we  consider  its  immediate  effects  on  French  agri- 
culture, by  presenting  to  French  farmers,  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  perfections  and  imperfections  of  the  live  stock,  and  im- 
plements of  almost  all  civilized  nations. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  correct  notion  of  this,  the  greatest 
of  cattle  shows.  Prizes  to  the  amount  of  £7000  were  awarded, 
besides  a  very  large  number  of  medals.  The  best  way  of  con- 
veying an  idea  of  its  magnitude,  is,  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
show  of  the  £oyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  last 
July,  at  Chester,  admittedly  the  largest  show  ever  held  on 
British  soil. 

Paris,  1856.        Chester,  1868. 
Value  of  Prizes  awarded      . . .     £7,000.  £3,480. 
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Paris. 

Chester. 

No. 

No. 

-Livestock            ...       2757. 

1198. 

Implements    and    1       ^.^.q 
Farm  produce       /      ^^*^' 

8516. 

Pisciculture              ...         51. 

— 

Eatries- 


ToTAL  9551.  4709. 

The  International  Cattle  Show  of  1856^  calls  for  a  brief 
notioe  at  our  hands^  partaking  as  we  did,  of  all  its  leading  fea- 
tures of  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
the  "Windsor'^  was  chartered  to  convey  the  "  Irish  Contingent" 
from  the  North  Wall,  Dublin,  to  Havre,  a  seaport  in  the  north 
of  France,  in  April,  1866,  The  "  Contingent"  embraced  an 
interesting  group,  of  many  of  whom  we  are  unwilling  to  speak. 
There  were  Mr.  L.  E.  Foot,  and  Dr.  Waller— the  gifted 
Slingsby,  joint  honorary  secretaries  of  that  great  national  Institu- 
tion,the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,which  whatever  ma^  havj^  been  its 
short  coming^,  is  latterly  displaying  new  and  vigorous  symp- 
toms of  activity  and  usefulness ;  of  these  two  gentlemen  we  will 
only  say  that  the  human  portion  of  the  Contingent  will  long 
remember  the  sparkling  wit  and  kindness  of  the  one,  and  the 
arbanity  of  the  other,  who  has  since  become  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Society,  with  which  his  name  has  long  been  honorably 
identified.  Macaulay,  in  his  life  of  Hastings,  says,  that  life  on 
board  the  old  boats,  sailing  to  and  from  East  India,  was  re- 
maricable  for  creating  those  friendships  which  emanate  from 
flirtation  as  well  as  of  bitter  hatred.  We  can  only  say  in  re- 
ference to  the  voyage  of  the  Windsor,that  there  was  the  great- 
est conviviality,  and  good  feeling,  and  fellowship,  without  any 
of  the  unpleasantness  which  the  immortal  essayist  ascribes  to 
the  old  eastern  voyages. 

No  sooner  was  uavre  reached  in  safety,and  the  vessel  moored, 
than  the  government  officials  came  on  board  to  make  the 
necessary  examination ;  and  as  we  approached  the  quay,  we  were 
literally  besieged  with  bare-headed  emissaries  from  the  hotels. 
Happening  to  know  the  language  of  our  native  country,  we 
were  very  much  entertained  at  one  or  two  scenes  between  these 
emissaries  and  some  of  the  herds  in  charge  of  Irish  stock.  A 
fracas  between  a  very  doubtful  looking  character,  and  the 
herd,as  far  as  we  remember,of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of 
Clancarty,was  particularly  amusing.  Pat — an  exceedingly  good 
care-taker — responded    to   the    interrogations    of    the  bland 
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French  waiter  in  true  Gaelic  words,  accent,  and  gesticulation. 
Eacb  believing  the  other  was  only  heaping  on  him  some  disa- 
greeable epithets,  became  so  excited  that. 
So  high  the  contest  rose, 
From  words  they  would  have  come  to  blows, 
had  they  not  been  interrupted. 

The  unpleasantness  of  thetw/over — and  by  the  way,  we  think 
the  inconvenience  of  the  French  passport  system  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated— and  the  necessary  steps  taken  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  stock,  a  very  large  number  of  the 
contingent  dined  at  a  table  d'hote,  in  a  half-English,  half- 
French  hot^l.  Though  not  an  adept  in  the  gastronomic  art, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  in  our  various  excursions 
we  never  partook  of  a  better  dinner.  It  was  a  happy  com- 
promise between  the  too  heavy  dinners  of  this  country,  and  the 
too  ridiculous  dinners  of  first-class  hotels,  and  fashionable 
society^    Paris. 

Afte   a  night  at  Rouen,  a  forenoon  examining  its  noble  old 
cathedral  and  objects  of  interest,  we  proceed  to  Paris  by  a  most 
charming  route,  including  a  fine  view  of  the  sloping  vineyards. 
Paris  is  reached,  with  the  countless  objects  of  entertainment, 
instruction  and  amusement,  which  it  affords.     Everything  is 
charming,  gay,  and  captivating.     Whirl  on  with  the  speed  of 
imagination,  to  the  palace  on  which  we  want  to  philosophize, 
and  lo  f    the   Irish    Contingent    started   too   soon.      Well, 
what  of  that.    The  French  authorities  make  the  most  complete 
arrangements  for  housing  and  feeding  the  stock  till  the  Palace 
of  Industry  is  open  for  their  reception.    We  cannot  withhold 
our  humble  meed  of  praise  to  the  French  on  this  occasion.   M. 
Money  de  Momay,  the  minister  of  agriculture,  and  every  sub- 
ordinate, down  to  the  French  caretaker,  seemed  animated  with 
a  devotedness  to  the  undertaking,  and  inspired  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Emperor,  and  looked  upon  its  success  or  failure   as 
involving  the  honor  of  France.     An  undertaking  so  well  com- 
menced, and  so  enthusiastically  executed,  as  the  International 
Cattle   Show  of  1856,  will  always   prove  successful.    Those 
petty  jealousies,  which  are  the  curse  of  many  c    ^^'ul^cpe 
societies,  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the   vigorous  minus  who 
dictate  in  the  Councils  of  Louis  Napoleon.     All  was  harmony 
and  unanimity,and  cliques  wereincompatable  with  the  active  and 
cfiBcient  manner  in  which  the  entire  machinery  was  thrown  into 
and  kept  in  motion.     The  right  men  seemed  to  be  selected  for 
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the  right  phces,   without  regard  to  family   connections;  a 
practice  which  must  gradually  force  itself  into  general  use  in 
these  conntries  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion.     The  show  was 
held  in  a  structure  in  keeping  with  its  magnitude  and  dignity. 
When  the  International  Exposition  of  1855^  was  matured,  a 
company  was  at  once  formea  for  erecting  a  permanent  edifice 
to  be  used  for  the  qninquiennial  exhibitions  of  French  manufac- 
.tnre,  which  take  place  in  Paris,  as  well  as  for  cattle  shows,  &c. 
It  is  a  noble  building  situated  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
ElyseeSy  the  palace  is  rectangular,  with  projecting  pavilions  at 
the  four  corners,  and  the  middle  of  the  north  and  south  sides. 
The  north  side  has  been  gorgeously  decorated  with  sculpture, 
by  some  of  the  first  artists  in  France.     Fancy  you  are  making 
your  entr^  on  the  opening  day,  Ist  June,  1856,   by  the 
principal  entrance,  from  thecharming  avenue  just,named,  through 
the  pavilion  on  the  north  side.   The  eye  was  irresistibly  attmct- 
ed  by  the  exquisitely  grouped  flowers  that  ornament  tb**.  central 
part  of  the  building,  which  on  this  occasion,  was  e  biverted 
into  a  well  designed  piece  of  pleasure-ground.     Galleries  sup- 
ported by  iron  pillars,  ran  round  the  entire  building,  and  were 
devoted  to  imtruments  ^itUerieur  de  la/erme,fann  produce,  &c. 
underneath  the  gallaries  temporary  cattle  stands  were  arranged, 
each  animal  having  adequate  room,  and  as  much  comfort  as 
could  be  expected.  Fancy,  reader,  that  you  ascend  at  noon  to  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  galleries,  and  you  behold  the  most  remark* 
able  scene  ever  before  witnessed — a  scene  which  fills  a  reflecting 
mind  with  deep  emotion.     There  are  flowers  and  plants  from 
every  clime,  '*  bearing  solid  masses  of  blossom  of  every  tint,  and 
of  the  most  delicate  fragrance ;  there  is  the  constant  play  of 
the  fountains  among  the  shrubs,  the  refreshing  trickling  of  the 
waters,  and  the  lively  songs  of  the  birds  from  an  aviary,  pro- 
ducing such  a  scene  as  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  only  in 
descriptions  of  fairy  land."^    Groups  of  fish  in  all  stages  of  de- 
velopement  from  the  spawn  to  the  full-grown  animal,  added 
charms  to  the  scene,  while  they  illustrated  the  art  of  pisiculture, 
which    has  assumed   considerable  importance    in  our  time. 
Q^t^lpi  o^'  "  ^hapes,  colors  and  peculiarities,  are  within  view, 
nma  mmi,\,  is  more  fraught  with  interest,  is  the  remarkable  dif- 
ferences produced  in  man's  external  appearance,  by  climate 
and  fashion.     Man  must  have  felt  astonished  at  tlie  phenome- 
na which  he   himself    presented.     We  venture  to  say,  that 

*  Journal  of  Agriculture,  for  July,  1856. 
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such  a  medley  of  human  beiiigt»  never  did  aseemble  togetheir 
beforCi  and  probably  never  will  again. 

The  immortal  lingaiet,the  late  Cardinal  Mezaofanti^would  ut- 
terly fail  in  diacourung  the  various  herds  and  sbephc^^  whose 
languages  were  as  embarrassiog  as  those  of  Babel.     ''  House* 
holdWords/  of  September  80th»185d,tbu$  describes  the  human 
aspect   of   the  eoene — ''There  were  Danes,  and    Sohleswig 
Hobteiners,  Dutch  and  Saxons,  Swiss  and  Tyrolese,  Austrians, 
Bavarians,  Bohemians,  Gallicians,  and  Hungarians;  French 
Patois,  from   Bretagne  to  Auvergne,  from   Flanders  to  the 
Garonne ;  mixed  with  English  Provincialism  of  every  variety 
firom  Yorkshire  to  Devonshire ;  with  Highland  Scotch,  and 
all  sorts  of  Irish  to  be  heard  between  Galway  and  Dublin  Bay. 
♦        #        *        There  were  the  sounds  of  lowing  and  bleat* 
ing  in  many  languages.    Now  a  blast  from  a  Tvrolese  horn, 
theu-a  bang  from  the  iron  kettles  which  in  Switzerland  pass  for 
bells ;  while,  sprinkled  among  the  ebbing  and  flowing  crowd 
of  visitors,  such  as  usually  fill  the  Boulevards  on  fine  summer 
evenings,  were  priest-like  Bretonnes  with  yellow  oval  visages, 
and  long  black  tunics;  Tyrolese  dairymen, with  white  stockings, 
green  breeches,  short  jackets,  enormous  calves  (to  their  legs,) 
and  steeple-crowned  hats ;  French  veal-breeders  in  blue  blouses 
and  necklaces  of  prize  medals ;  and  Hungarian  shepherds  in 
Hussar  jackets  and  white  linen  petticoats;  to  these  might  be 
added,  Highlanders  in  kilts,  and  Irishmen  in  short  frieze  coats, 
never  omitting  the  native  sprig  of  shillelagh.'*     These  were  all 
marshalled  before  the  Imperial  party,  the  most  characteristic 
types  of  the  diflerent  nations  being  introduced  to  them.     We 
should  say  that  the  brawny  Highlander  in  his  kilt — and  on 
this  occasion  it  was  worn  by  a  couple  of  the  finest  men  we  ever 
beheld — presents  as  imposing  and  romantic  a  spectacle  as  the 
native  of  any  other  country.     And  notwithstanding  all  the 
sneers  levelled  at  the  Irish  peasant,  we  know  of  no  costume 
better  suited  for  a  laboring  man  than  a  smart  frieze  coat,  short 
breeches,  if  he  would  only  wear  leggings  to  cover  his  shin-bones 
and  stockings,  and  a  blouse  like  the  French  peasant  to  maintain 
his  garments  clean,  and  give  him  more  the  air  of  business. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  notice  the  success  of  the  Irish  Con- 
tingent, and  the  advantages  that  emanated  from  the  Exhibition. 

An  English  gentleman  who  not  long  since  acted  as  judge  at 
one  of  our  national  shows  said,  that  Ireland  was  the  land  uf 
"  Short  Horns ;"  and  if  the  Paris  Exhibition  can  be  relied 
upon  as  a  fair  data  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  8abject,il  fully 
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ifalizee  this  af^ortiou ;  £or  a«  Mr.  Fpet^  observes,  ''Ireland 
obtaiiiecl  more  prizes  than  Sogland  mid  Scotland  luiited,  m 
TOoportioD  to  the  ttpck  exhibited.  England  and  Sootiaod  ex^ 
hibited  seyenty-eigbt  ^oipiak  in  tb^  sbpr|^  born  eW,  $»d, 
obtained  ttf  enty  pria^,  or  leaa  tban  o^  pris^e  fojr  ev^ry  f^ur 
animals ;  Ireland  exhibited  tweoty-one  ^oimala,  and  got  pic« 
prises,  or  nearly  one  priz^  for  ?very  twoiM^mals*  *'  Of  British 
exhibitors  Lord  Monck  was  perhaps  the  most  sucoessful.  He 
entered  four  animals,  got  twp  seoond  prizes*  ^ph  value  £36,  a 
third  prize,  and  an  honorary  certificate ;  and  we  are  in  a  posi* 
lion  to  say,  (hat  some  of  his  animals  sold  for  bigh^  remnner* 
aUve  prices.  Ctiptain  Ball  bad  ^o  reason  to  bp  satisfied  witii 
the  soflcess  of  his  stock^pr  besides  the  two  respectable 
prizes  (value  £32)  awarded  him,  his  sales  mnst  have  been  re- 
mooerative,  Hq  is  said  to  have  received  £130  for  one  beifer, 
sod  £100  each  for  two  otbeirs«  We  may  feel  a  justifiable 
pride  in  these  facts,  which  prove  to  df  mon9tration  that  Irish 
farniors  are  a^  skilful  breeders  of  short  horns,  th^  ipost 
valuable  class  of  farm  animals,  as  those  pf  England  or. 
Scotland ;  and  they  as  iQ(K)ntestably  prove  tha^  the  Irish  oop- 
tingent  honorably  maintained  the  ecUt  of  this  great  agrieuUoral 
conntiy. 

As  regards  the  good  effects  that  must  have  flowed  from  the 
exhibition,  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to  pourtray  them*  Suffice 
it  to  point  to  the  market  opened  up  on  the  Continent  to  the 
Booths  of  England,  the  Moncks  of  Ireland,  or  the  Douglass^ 
of  Scotland,  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  United  Kingdom 
carried  away  some  £2,500  in  money  prizes-^-or  that  th^  Sootch 
exhibitors  realized  at  l^ast  £10,000  by  sales.  These  faots  bring 
home  conviction  to  the  mind  disposed  to  view  things  in  tlie  light 
of  £  s.  d.f  as  to  the  permaqent  advantages  of  this  great  interna- 
tional  undcrtab'ng.  Then,  look  to  France  and  the  salutary 
influence  of  the  exposition  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  statistician. 
Large  importations  of  our  stock  h^ve  been  supplanting,  and 
will  still  further  supplant  the  iU-oonditioned  and  unthriviug 
animals  which  are  too  prevalent ;  and  tlie  equally  large  im* 
portations  of  our  implements  and  machines  will  speedily 
enhance  the  farmer's  profiu,  augment  the  annual  produce 
economize  bread-stuffs,  and  increase  the  n^ional  wealth.  And, 
again,  the  duty  on  English  machines,  prior  to  1855,  amounted 
to  a  prohibition,  being  twenty  per  qent*  ad  valorem  ;  this  barrier 

*  Jouma],  Boyal  Dublin  Societj,  for  July,  1657. 
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was  puriiaily  broken  doirn  hf  an  edict  of  the  fimperor,  dated 
September  Sth^  I8&&,  on  the  representalkm  of  the  Jury  of 
Agmaltare ;  and  tfaus  by  the  revocation  of  pemicioas  and  re- 
stnetiTe  laws  a  new  iatpetas  was  given  to  agricultnre  in  France. 

And  if  we  look  beneath  the  mere  surface,  we  shall  find  a 
still  higher  cause  of  congr^ttnlation  than  the  immediate  material 
results  accruing  to  either  nation  from  great  exhibitions.  Old 
asperities  have  been  partially  if  not  wholly  wiped  away ;  the 
spirit  of  jealousy  whieh  previously  had  so  often  and  so 
ranoorouriy  disfrfayed  itself,  has  been  for  ever  crushed ;  and  in 
their  place  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation  has  been  engendered, 
and  a  riciprocal  bond  of  mutual  good  feeling  established.  The 
treaties  ratified  by  the  sovereigns  and  UieGovernments  of  the  two 
nations  have  been  endorsed  by  the  people  at  large,  a  free  trade 
in  merchandize  and  a  fresh  interchange  of  idea  among  the 
various  classes  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  have 
been  planted  on  the  ruin  of  prohibitory  laws,  and  absurd  regula- 
tions, from  which  we  may  confidently  expect  that  mankind 
will,  in  due  time,  reap  a  bountiful  harvest. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  briefly  inquire  how  far  it  may  be  pru- 
dent to  hold  another  of  these  International  Cattle  Shows ;  when 
it  ought  to  be  held,  and  where  it  ought  to  be  held.  Already  the 
Belgium  Gk>vemment  has  issued  a  circular,  a  copy  of  which  lies 
before  us,inviting  English  manufacturers  to  aninternational  Slio  w 
of  Heaping  Machines  to  be  held  this  year  near  Brussels,  which  is 
a  recognition  of  the  ben^ts  of  such  Exhibitions.  But  surely  an 
''exhibition  of  one  idea''  as  we  have  elsewhere  styled  this 
undertaking  proposed  by  the  Government  of  Belgium,  is  a  mere 
farce,  and  cannot  lead  to  great  results.  True,  the  fact  that  the 
reaping  machine  is  fast  coming  into  use,  will  stimulate  British 
artizans;  but  the  sacri6ce  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
make,  appears  utterly  incommensurate  with  the  advantages 
derivable  from  the  exhibition  of  one  solitary  machine.  Belgium 
is  not  unfavorably  situated  for  a  great  central  show  ;  England 
would  hberallv  join  another  cosmopolitan  fair,  in  a  country  so 
close  to  her  shores  as  Belgium,  and  a  country  with  which  she 
has  been  so  closely  aUied.  Ifrance,  too,  in  accordance  with  her 
universal  genius,  would  equally  engage  in  the  same  work  of 
progress.  The  German  States  are  also  conveniently  situated 
for  lending  powerful  aid  to  the  same  good  cause.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  regretted  that  the  contemplated  gathering  convened 
for  next  harvest  has  not  been  conceived  in  a  more  comprehensive 
spirit,  and  it  is  equally  unfortunate  that  there  is  scarcely  time 
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now  left  to  femeij  th^  ertor^    But  faWng  An  rendering  the 
Belgiam  agrficoUui*fil  eonoonrse  UBi5ieB9fil-»-^md  of  this  we  dis- 
pair— ^we  are  of  opinion  thfti  Frtnce  it  r^e  far  b  repetition  of 
the  event  of  ^56,  and  that  it  only^  r^nkce  a  healtbj  agitation 
for  renewing  an  event  60  "  fraught,  with  gkulness*'  to  the 
advocates  of  t^rioultura)  progres?.  Indeed  Napoieon  III.  was  so 
deeply  impreeed  with  the  inestimable' advantages  likely  to  aecrae 
to  France  from  the  concourse  of  ISSB^thataA  ttsxioae  he  annonn- 
ced  his  inteatioa  of  heading  sioiilareshibitioiis in  18d7  and  1 85d, 
and  wasthwartedin  tliis  idea byannnexp«}ted and calamitoas die* 
ease  which  broke  out  among  the  eattle^^a  calamity  which  proda- 
ced  a  little  dissatisfaction  among  exhibitors,  bat  which  bas  since 
passed  away.     The  building,  too,  in  which  the  show  was  held 
is  at  all  times  available  for  the  same  purpose ;    it  could  be 
fitted  np  at  a  month's  notice.     It  is  well  known,  too,  that  his 
majesty  and  many  of  the  most  influential  land  owners,  and 
agriculturalists  in  France,  have  imported  into  that  country  a 
lai^  number  of  pure  bred  animals  from  England,"^  and  after  a 
few  years'  experience  in  breeding,  they  would  naturally  be  glad 
not  only  for  an  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  but  also  for  measuring 
their  strength  with  British  stock  breeding. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  great  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  farm  implemfflits  and  machinery  since 
1856»  of  which  the  French  Qovernment  and  the  French  people 
wonld  be  desirous  to  take  advantage.     *'  Combined^'  thrashing 
machines  have  been  wonderfully  improved  within  that  short 
period  of  time ;    Boby's  wonderful  com  sieve  was  then  un- 
known ;  steam  engines  have  also  been  vastly  improved ;  while 
the  steam  plough  may  be  said  to  be  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
woold  be  an  acceptable  article  at  the  trial  ground  at  Trappes 
and    in  the   show-yard    attached  to  the  Palace  of  Industry. 
We  have  in  these  remarks  answered  the  question,  where  the 

^  We  caDnot  avoid  remarkiDg  that  Mr.  Wilson  (late  fkrm  manager 
to  H.  B.  H.  Prince  Albert)  who  was  commissioned  to  purchase  a 
select  herd  of  short  horns  for  the  Emperor,  showed  bad  taste  in  not 
distribating  bis  purchases  over  the  UnitedKingdom.  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  stock  exhibited  from  Ireland  acquired  for  their  owners 
the  hig^hest  position  as  breeders,  and  Mr.  Wilson  ou^ht  to  have 
interpreted  the  Emperor's  commission  in  the  liberal  spirit  in  which 
we  are  sure  it  was  intended,  and  selected  a  few  animals  from  the 
Emerald  Isle.  The  Irish  short  horn  breeders,  have  felt  rather  indig- 
nant at^batcan  afford  to  overIook,Mr.  Wilson's  conduct  in  this  trans- 
action. 
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next  International  Agricnltaral  Exhibition  ahould  be  held? 
That  Paria  should  be  again  ihe^[daee  of  rendesvooa,  no  person 
acquainted  with  the  present  position  of  Continental  Europe  and 
Continental  agriculture  can  gainsay*  It  only  remains  then  lo 
say^  when  shall  another  Irish  contingent  sail  for  Havre  ?  Prance 
is  pr^ared  at  any  time ;  English  and  Scotch  formers  are 
anxious  for  another  opening  and  another  conquest;  aud  the 
adTanoed  breeders  of  Ireland  are  equally  ripe  for  another  triumph. 
We  must  abandon  tile  idea  in  1869 1  but  why  not  say  1860  ? 
Yes,  let  us  co«-operate  with  Louis  Napoleon  in  establishing  in 
1860  a  second  gigantic  Int^national Cattle  Show-^-one  that  will 
outshine  in  friendliness,  in  extent,  in  brilliancy,  and  usefulness, 
all  previous  undertakings ;  and  give  to  the  agriculturalists  of 
all  civilized  nations  an  opportunity  of  basking  in  the  light  of 
another  jubUee  of  agricultural  progress. 


Art.  IIL-THE  BLIND- 

1.  The  Lo%t  Senses.    Bj  the  late  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A. 
London :  Cox,  1857. 

2.  PmfUciMi  «/  tJU  bmUuUm  Jbr  CkUhoUe  BUnd,  Dublin, 

In  our  paper  on  the  Deaf  and  Dainb  in  the  last  number,  we 
have  essayed  to  prove  hotr  imtaeasurably  snperior  the  blina  are 
to  the  deaf  mnte  in  intelleetual  acquirements,  and  in  cheerful- 
ness of  disposition ;  we  hate  shewn  the  various  and  almost  in- 
snrmonnfaDle  obstacles  which  interpose  between  the  mental 
training  of  the  deaf  mdte,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  im- 
parting knowled^  in  its  higher  and  more  extended  form  to 
those  bereft  (A  two  senses  so  essential  to  their  acquirement. 
We  have  not  for  a  moment  advanced  the  theory  that  in  the 
physical  or  material  sense,  the  bh'nd  are  not  greater  objects  of 
sympathy  than  the  deaf  mute,  as  the  privation  of  sight  seems 
to  be  and  is  no  doubt  a  featfbl  calamity,  a  darkened  lot  so 
hard  to  be  borne  that  the  mind  can  scarcely  realise  the  notion 
of  Kfe  without  vision  :  but  as  mind  is  superior  to  matter,  in  like 
manner  does  the  intellectual  vision  of  the  blind  occasionally 
gleam  forth  and  emit  sparkles  of  brilliancy  in  each  department 
of  Kterature  ami  art,  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing  manv  gifted 
with  high  genius,  and  possessing  all  their  faculties.  It  is  this 
consideration  that  has  led  us  to  agree  with  Dr.  Kitto  in  his 
opinion  as  to  the  comparative  evils  of  blindness  and  the  bss  of 
the  other  senses.  We  still  adnrit  that  physically  the  deaf  mute 
is  better  off  than  the  blind,  but  we  take  a  higher  flight  and 
claim  a  nobler  and  more  intellectual  station  for  the  blind  than 
those  who  are  as  it  were  shut  out  from  the  world  of  language; 
and  as  few  are  so  gifted  as  those  we  are  about  to  enumerate,  it 
may  be  that  some  will  cavil  at  the  notion  of  tbefew  being  pre- 
ferred to  the  many.  We  however  acknowledge  ofurselves  of 
the  efass  that  prefer  the  choice  spirits  of  the  world  of  mind, 
few  ad  cotnparatively  they  may  be,  to  the  herd  of  unthinking 
beings  who  lead  vague  and  purposeless  fives,  though  possessing 
every  faeohy. 

Without  further  digression  we  shall  commence  our  resume 
of  the  blind,  but  we  cannot  however  omit  a  slight  mention  of 
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Laura  Bridgman,  whoee  privationa  were  foqrfold,  and  whose 
cheerfulneas  of  disposition  under  sneh  a  calamity  should  bring 
a  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  many  a  favored  though  dis- 
contented mortal. 

Of  Laura  Bridgman  we  shall  give  but  a  few  details,  as  her 
truly  interesting  case  is  too  well  known  to  need  elucidation 
here ;  the  annual  reports  of  Dr.  Howe^  the  able  manager  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  furnished  facts  by  wliich  the 
late  Mr.  Combe  of  Edinburgh  and  afterwards  Mr.  Dickens,  were 
enabled  to  give  to  the  public  truthful  details  of  what,  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  fiction,  would  be  considered  a  romance  almost  too 
unreal,  but  when  presented  as  a  reality  strikes  a  chord  in  the 
heart  of  every  right  thinking  person,  and  awakens  the  twofold 
sentiment  of  sympathy  for  the  privation  and  admiration  of  the 
cheerful  and  buoyant  heart  with  which  it  is  borne,  realizing  the 
belief  that  He  *'  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,''  im- 
parts to  those  whom  he  outwardly  afflicts  an  innate  sense  of 
happiness,  and  it  mav  be,  a  pure  spring  of  intellectual  joy  of 
which  more  favored  beings  are  bereft :  be  this  as  it  may,  Laura 
Bridgman  in  her  painfully  isolated  condition  presents  an  ex« 
ample  of  cheerful  resignation  which  we  would  all  do  well  to 
foUow.     As  Dr.  Kitto*s  information  is  of  a  more  recent  date 
than  above  mentioned,  we  shall  condense  a  few  details  from 
his  interesting  volume  which  pleased  us  exceedingly.    Laura 
Bridgman  was  born  in  1829,  and  during  her  infancy  suffered 
much  from  delicacy ;  when  about  two  years  old  she  partially 
regained  strength,  and  her  brother  represents  her  as  possessing 
at  that  time  an  almost  jprecocious  degree  of  intelligence.     She 
had  scarcely  however  time  to  exhibit  any  trace  of  what  might 
be  hoped  from  an  unclouded  future,  when  a  violent  and  pro- 
tracted illness,  during  which  she  had  inflammation  of  both  eyes 
and  ears,  deprived  her  of  those  two  senses,  and  to  add  to  her 
privations,  the  sense  of  smell  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  at 
a  subsequent  period  it  was  perceived  that  her  taste  was  also 
blunted.     Her  mind  naturally  quick  and  intelligent  soon  re- 
gained its  elasticity,  and  as  the  narrator  graphically  expresses  it, 
<'  the  immortal  spirit  could  not  die,''  and  notwithstanding  all 
she  had  endured,  and  the  calamities  she  had  still  to  endure,  as 
Boon  as  her  frame  regained  its  natural  strength,  her  mind 
assumed  the  mastery,  and  her  natural  disposition  began  to 
develope  itself.  As  soon  as  she  could  walk  she  examined  every 
thing  with  her  hands,  groping  after  her  mother  through  the 
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hoose^  and  so  strong  was  her  power  of  imitslion  that  she  en- 
deavoured, by  feeling  her  motb6&^8  hands  when  employed^  to 
follow  all  she  was  doing  ;  she  eten  learned  to  sew  and  knit. 

The  grand  era  in  her  life  is  now  about  to  commence.  Dr. 
Howe»hearing  of  her  case,  his  benevolent  heart  prompted  him  to 
seek  her:  it  was  in  the  year  1887,  when  Laura  was  nearly  eight 
years  old,  that  he  first  saw  her.  He  describes  her  as  a  healthy, 
well  formed  child,  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  having  a 
large  and  beautifally  shaped  head :  her  parents  having  con- 
sented to  her  being  placed  in  the  Boston  Asylum,  she  accord- 
ingly entered  it  in  the  October  of  the  same  year. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  when  she  had  had  time  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  change,  Dr.  Howe  commenced  his  system  of 
imparting  knowledge  on  the  approved  method  of  alphabetical 
instmction,  and  as  a  first  experiment  pasted  labels  with  raised 
letters  on  articles  of  ordinary  use,  such  as  spoons,  keyc  knives, 
and  such  "  common  things.  These,  by  feeling  carefully,  she 
soon  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  and  so  rapid  was  her  pro- 
gress that  ere  longshe, herself, placed  the  labels  on  each  in  regular 
order;  this  however  seemed  to  be  merely  a  mechanical  or  rather 
an  imitative  proeess,asshe  appeared  to  have  no  consciousness  of 
the  relative  uses  of  the  articles  thus  labelled. 

Instead  of  labds  they  after  a  while  gave  her  detached  letters 
which  she  was  to  form  into  words;  they  were  consecutively 
arranged  so  as  to  spell  bootj  hey,  Sfc  ;  they  then  mixed  them  up, 
and  signified  that  she  was  to  arrange  them  herself,  so  as  to 
express  those  words,  and  she  did  so.  Up  to  this  period  she 
seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  what  she  had 
been  engaged  at,  and  merely  imitated  her  teacher,  but  now  the 
imth 'flashed  on  her,  her  intellect  was  instantaneously  awakened, 
and  sbe  perceived  that  there  was  a  certain  way  by  which  she 
could  express  the  thoughts  working  in  her  mind ;  the  immortal 
spirit  eagerly  seized  this  new  link  of  union  with  other  spirits, 
imd  thas  commenced  another  and  a  brighter  era  for  this  cliild 
so  bereft  of  outward  joy.  Dr.  Howe  remarks,  that  he  caught 
the  flash  of  light  which  beamed  over  her  countenance,  when 
the  troth  first  dawned  on  her  mind.  Thus,  the  great  obstacle 
to  advancement  was  overoome,  patience  and  perseverance  were 
to  be  henceforward  the  beacons  to  guide  all  future  efforts,  and 
their  success  has  been  unprecedental. 

Mr.  Dickens  thus  alludes  to  this  moment,  we  might  almost 
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say  of  inspiration^  when  the  light  of  intellect  flashed  for  the 
first  time  on  this  bereaved  child's  mental  vision. 

'*  Well  may  this  gentleman  call  that  a  delightful  moment, 
in  which  some  distant  promise  of  her  present  state  first  gleamed 
on  the  darkened  mind  of  Laura  Bridgman.  Throughout  his 
life,  the  recollection  of  that  moment  will  be  to  him  a  source  of 
pure  unfading  happiness ;  nor  will  it  shine  less  brightly  on  the 
evening  of  his  days  of  noble  usefulness." 

It  was  sometime  however  before  any  very  great  results 
followed  this  awaking ;  a  set  of  metal  type  was  procured,  also 
a  board  with  square  holes,  and  all  was  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
the  type  to  be  set  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  letters  would  be 
felt  beyond  the  surface ;    she  could  by  this  means,  when  any 
matter  was  presented  to  her,  select  the  letters  and  form  them 
on    her   board.     Her    next    step    in    progression    was    the 
acquisition  of  the  manual  alphabet ;  this  appears  almost  an  im- 
possibility, when  we  consider  the  various  senses  of  which  this 
highly  gifted  child  was  bereft.  The  process  in  thus  described  in 
the  report  of*  that  time  : — "  Her  teacher  gives  her  a  new  object, 
for  instance  a  pencil,  first  lets  her  examine  it,  and  get  an  idea 
of  its  use,  then  teaches  her  how  to  spell  it  by  making  the  signs 
for  the  letters  with  her  own  fingers ;    the  child  grasps  her 
hand,  and  feels  her  fingers  as  the  difierent  letters  are  formed ; 
she  turns  her  head  a  httle  one  side,  like  a  person  listening 
closely ;  her  lips  are  apart ;  she  seems  scarcely  to  breathe,  and 
her  countenance,  at  £rst  anxious,  gradually  changes  to  a  smile 
as  she  comprehends  the  lesson.     She  then  holds  up  her  tiny 
fingers,  and  spells  the  board  in  the  manual  alphabet ;   next, 
she  takes  her  types,  and  arranges  her  letters  :  and  last,  to  make 
sure  that  she  is  right,  she  takes  the  whole  of  the  types  com- 
posing the  word,  and  places  them  upon  or  in  contact  with,  the 
pencil,  or  whatever  the  object  may  be.'' 

Though  deprived  of  almost  every  faculty  capable  of  imparts 
ing  pleasure,  yet  this  child  of  promise  is  happy  and  playful  as 
a  bird,  never  repining,  but  cheerful  and  buoyant  as  tbe  most 
favored  child  of  fortune ;  her  intellectual  faculties  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  a  high  order,  as  even  when  alone,  engaged  either 
in  knitting  or  sewing,  she  evidently  amuses  herself  by  mentally 
recalling  past  impressions  of  some  pleasarable  nature,  or  it  may 
be  in  imaginary  dialogues.  Shepractioes  the  manual  alphabet 
in  this  lone  self-communion,  and  appears  to  reason,  reflect,  and 
argue,  with   the  contending  ideas  that  float  through  her  ever 
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active  mind  ;  if  she  spell  a  word  wrong,  she  at  once  corrects 
herself  with  her  left  hand,  as  her  teacher  would  do ;  if  rights 
she  pais  her  head  approving;,  and  occasionally,  in  a  spirit  of 
frolic,  she  spells  wrong  purposely  with  the  left  band,  and  then, 
with  an  arch  and  knowing  lookj  she  laughs  heartily  whilst  in 
the  act  of  self-correction. 

She  is  of  an  ardent  and  affectionate  nature,  and  entertains 
for  those  with  whom  she  associates  a  warm  and  tender  reeard. 
An  affecting  incident  occurred  when  Laura  was  aoout 
eighteen  months  in  the  Institution ;  her  mother  came  to  see  her 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  poor  child,  all  unconscious  of  her 
presence,  was  playing  about  the  room ;  when  she  encountered 
her,  she  began  feeling  her  hands  and  dress  to  detect  if  she 
knew  her,  and  then  turned  away,  as  if  from  a  stranger ;  this 
affected  the  poor  mother  deeply,  and  she  gave  her  a  string  of 
beads  she  had  worn  at  home,  which  she  at  once  recognized  and 
tried  to  pat  them  on ;  she  was  still  unconscious  of  her  mother*s 
presence,  and  even  repelled  her  caresses ;  after  a  time,  however, 
a  vague  idea  seemed  to  flit  across  the  child's  mind,  she  felt  her 
hands  more  closely  and  eagerly,  then  becoming  red  and  pale 
by  toms,  contending  emotions  of  hope  and  doubt  were  marked 
in  her  expressive  countenance  *,  the  mother  seeing  the  change 
drew  her  softly  towards  her,  when  the  whole  truth  rushed  on 
her  mind,  and  she  nestled  fondly  in  her  mother's  bosom ;  then 
beads,  toys^  all  were  unheeded,  her  playmates  vainly  tried  to 
separate  her  from  her  mother,  she  still  clung  eagerly  to  her, 
reaisling  all  their  efforts.  The  natural  affection,  intelligence, 
and  resolntion  of  the  child  was  subsequently  proved  in  the  part- 
ing scene,  which  was  painfully  affecUi^ :  she  stood  for  a  moment 
on  the  threshold^  holding  her  mother  by  one  hand,  and  the 
Matron  to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached  by  the  other,  then 
drop{nng  her  mother's  hand,  she  sobbed  violently,  and  resigned 
hexself  to  the  Matron^s  care,  while  her  mother  departed. 

When  Mr.  Combe  visited  the  Institution  in  1840,  she  at 
onoe  recognised  him  as  an  old  acquaintance,  he  having  been 
there  the  previous  year,  and  having  been  instructed  in  writing 
nnoe  his  last  vimt,8be  wrote  in  pencil  the  words,  "  Laura  glad 
to  see  Gombe,"  and  presented  them.  Dr.  Kitto  being  with 
Mr.  Oombe  daring  this  visits  she  gave  him  a  letter,  which  she 
had  written  to  an  absent  companion  of  whom  she  was  very 
fond,  st^yuig,  she  could  write  another,  as  he  wished  to  keep  it 
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as  a  specimen  of  her  orthography;  she  also  worked  a  bag  which 
she  wished  to  send.  Her  letter  was  in  the  following  terms: — 
*'  Laura  is  well.  Laura  will  give  Baker  bag.  Man  will  carry 
bag  to  Baker.  Laura  will  cry.  Baker  will  come  to  see  Laura. 
Drew    (another   pupil)   is   well.     Drew  give   love  to  Baker. 

Laura  Bridgman." 

In  her  anxiety  to  advance  in  knowledge,  she  occasionally 
coined  words,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  she  could  thus  better 
communicate  her  ideas ;  she  was,  however,  always  guided  by 
analogy ;  as,  for  instance,  after  acquiring  an  abstract  notion 
of  the  word  alone,  meaning  by  one's  self,  she  arranged  it  as 
al-07ie,  and  after  exemplifying  it  by  going  to  her  room  and  re- 
turning alone ;  being  anxious  on  another  occasion,  to  have  one 
of  her  companions  with  her,  Laura  endeavours  thus  to  express 
her  meaning,  "Laura  go  al4wo  ;*'  her  process  of  word-making 
was  thus  at  times  peculiarly  interesting. 

Her  attempts  at  definitions  were  sometimes  amusing ;  for 
instance,  she  on  one  occasion  came  to  her  teacher  to  define  the 
word  bachelor,  and  being  told  that  men  who  had  wives  were 
husbands,  those  who  had  none,  bachelors  ;  she  immediately  said, 
"  Man  no  have  wife,  bachelor — Tenny  bachelor,"  meaning  an 
old  friend  of  hers.  Being  told  to  define  bachelor,  she  said, 
"  Bachelor  no  have  wife,  and  smoke  pipe."  Such  were  her 
ideas  of  bachelor  life,  and  to  prove  her  knowledge  of  the  term, 
her  teacher  said,  **  Tenny  has  got  no  wife — what  is  Tenny  P' 
she  hesitated,  and  then  said,  "  Tenny  is  wrong." 

The  buoyancy  of  her  spirits  often  led  her  to  play  practical 
jokes,  but  the  natural  tendencies  of  her  disposition  prevented 
her  carrying  them  to  an  unamiable  point,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case  with  those  who  are  prone  to  indulge  in  such  pastime. 
Her  favorite  amusement,  however,  seemed  to  be  to  puzzle  her 
teacher ;  if  she  could  by  any  means  effect  this,  her  joy  was  un- 
bounded, and  she  watched  every  opportunity  to  gratify  this 
innocent  caprice.  For  instance,  on  one  occasion,  when  her 
teacher  was  explaining  the  work  of  various  tradesmen,  she  told 
her  amongst  others,  that  a  blacksmith  made  nails,  with  a  droll 
expression,  she  held  up  her  hands,  enquiring  if  he  had  made 
them,  well  aware  he  did  not. 

Her  correct  knowledge  of  time  was  remarkable ;  she  could 
count  most  accurately,  being  made  familiar  with  the  earlier  and 
easier  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  she  could  add  and  subtract  very 
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fairlj ;  to  express  an  indefinite  number  she  always  said  a  hand- 
red,  and  if  a  friend  was  to  be  absent  for  a  very  lengthened 
period,  she  always  counted  by  "  Sundays/*  thereby  meaning 
weeks. 

Her  sense  of  touch  is  even  more  acute  than  ordinary  for 
a  blind  person ;  Laura's  hands  and  arms  were  ever  in  play, 
like  the  feelers  of  an  insect ;  nothing  within  her  reach  was  un- 
observed ;  her  fingers^perpetually  in  motion,  enabled  her  to  de- 
tect the  arrival  of  the  most  minute  article  of  which  she  had  not 
before  been  cognisant,  and  in  her  ceaseless  rounds  of  enquiry, 
even  soon  finds  out  to  whom  it  belongs.  At  table  if  told  to 
sit  still,  she  will  conduct  herself  with  propriety,  handling  her 
cap  and  spoon  like  other  children,  but  if  left  to  herself  she  is 
continually  feeling  things  to  ascertain  their  size,  shape,  and 
use,  asking  their  names  with  insatiable  curiosity,  thus  step  by 
step  acquiring  knowledge. 

This  constant  mental  excitement  made  the  doctors  fearful  that 
her  health  would  suffer ;  she  was  consequently  obliged  to  walk 
much  in  the  open  air,  and  to  practise  caliisthenic  exercises. 
Her  emotions  however  being  always  pleasing  and  hopeful,  were 
more  calculated  to  advance  her  health  than  to  impede  it.  The 
struggle  of  an  ardent  spirit,  however,  to  burst  the  bonds  by 
which  it  was  fettered,  and  the  constant  wear  and  tear  of  the 
mental  machinery,  would,  if  not  smoothed  by  the  oil  of  a  glad- 
some nature,  most  certainly  have  the  effect  of  either  breaking 
down  her  constitution  or  impairing  her  mental  faculties. 

As,  in  evidence  of  our  theory,  we  have  several  examples  of  the 
high  order  of  mental  culture  attained  by  the  blind  to  adduce, 
we  shall  conclude  Laura  Bridgman*s  (interest  in  whom  led  us 
beyond  oar  limits)  by  giving  in  Mr.  Dickens'  own  words  his 
impressions  regarding  one  who  might  be  considered  almost  a 
marvel  of  her  age : — 

**  I  Bat  down  before  a  girl  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  ;  destitute  of  smell, 
and  nearly  so  of  taste ;  before  a  fair  jroung  creature  witb  every  hum&n 
faculty  and  bope,  and  power  of  goodness,  and  affection,  inclosed 
within  ber  delicate  frame,  and  with  but  one  outward  sense — the  sense 
of  touch.  Tbere  she  was  before  me ;  built  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  marble 
cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of  light  or  particle  of  sound  ;  with  her 
poor  white  band  peeping  through  a  chink  in  the  wall  to  some  good 
man  for  help,  that  an  immortal  soul  mi^ht  be  awakened.  Lone  be- 
fore I  looked  upon  her,  the  help  bad  come.  Her  face  was  radiant 
with  intelligence  and  pleasure,  ner  hair,  braided  by  her  own  hands, 
was  bound  about  a  head  where  intellectual  capacity  and  development 
were  beautifully  expressed  in  its  graceful  outline  and  its  broad  o|.en 
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brow  ;  her  dress,  arranged  by  herself,  was  a  pattern  of  neatneu  and 
simplicity  ;  the  work  she  had  knitted  lay  beside  her ;  her  writing  book 
was  on  the  desk  she  leaned  upon.  From  the  mournfal  ruin  of  sneh 
bereavement  there  had  slowly  risen  up  this  gentle,  tender,  guileless, 
grateful-hearted  creature. 

''  Like  other  inmates  of  the  house,  she  had  a  green  ribbon  bound 
round  her  eyelids.  A  doll  she  had  dressed  lay  near  her  on  the  ground. 
I  took  it  un,  and  saw  that  she  had  made  a  green  fillet,  such  as  the 
wore  herself,  and  fastened  it  about  its  mimic  eyes. 

**  She  was  seated  in  a  little  enclosure,  made  b^  school  desks  and 
forms,  writing  her  daily  journal.  But  soon  finishing  this  pursuit,  she 
engaged  in  an  animated  communication  with  a  teacher  who  sat  beside 
her.     This  was  a  favorite  mistress  of  the  poor  pupil. 

"  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  diary,  and  found  it  written  in  a 
fair  legible  S4}uare  hand,  and  expressed  in  terms  which  were  quite 
intelligible  without  any  explanation.  On  mv  saving  that  I  should  Hke 
to  see  her  write  again,  the  teacher  who  sat  beside  her  bade  her»  in 
their  language,  sign  her  name  upon  a  slip  of  paper  twice  or  thrice. 
In  doing  so,  I  observed  that  she  kept  her  left  hand  always  touching, 
and  following  up  her  right,  in  which  of  course  she  held  the  pen  ;  no 
line  was  indicated  by  any  contrivance,  but  she  wrote  straight  and 
freely. 

"  She  had  been  until  now  quite  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
visitors ;  but  having  her  hand  placed  in  that  of  the  gentleman  who 
accompanied  me,  she  immediately  expressed  his  name  upon  her 
teacher's  palm.  Indeed,  her  sense  of  touch  is  now  so  exquisite,  that 
having  been  acquainted  with  a  person  once,  she  can  recognise  him 
after  almost  any  interval.  This  gentleman  had  been  in  her  company, 
I  believe,  but  very  seldom,  and  certainly  had  not  seen  her  for  many 
months.  My  hand  she  rejected  at  once,  as  she  does  that  of  any  man 
who  is  a  stranger  to  her.  But  she  retained  my  wife's  with  evident 
pleasure,  kissed  her,  and  examined  her  dress  with  a  girFs  curiosity 
and  interest. 

'*  She  was  merry  and  cheerful,  and  showed  much  innocent  play- 
fulness in  her  intercourse  with  her  teacher.  The  delight  on  re- 
cognising a  favorite  play-i^llow  and  companion,  herself  a  blind  girl, 
who  silently,  and  with  an  eoual  enjoyment  of  the  cunning  surprise, 
took  a  seat  beside  her,  was  beautiful  to  witness.  It  elicited  from  her 
at  first,  as  other  slight  circumstances  did  twice  or  thrice  during  mj 
visits,  an  uncouth  noise,  which  was  rather  painful  to  hear.  But  on 
her  teacher  touching  her  lips,  she  immediately  desisted,  and  embraced 
her  laughingly  and< affectionately." 

We  shall  now  cite  a  few  examples  of  the  meotal  culture, 
attainable  by  the  blind,  when  fostered  b;  kind  care,  and  shew 
that  they  have  exhibited  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  in  every 
branch  of  literature  and  art.  Poets,  musicians,  sculptors,  ave  I 
and  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  we  have  had  blind  travellers 
also ;  this  assertion  would  seem  to  be  almost  fabulous,  could 
we  not  point  to  Lieutenant  Holman,  who  not  only  travelled. 
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but  has  eiven  the  experiences  of  his  travels  in  several  volumes; 
some  of  his  publications  have  met  unqualified  approval^  and 
the  last  volume  of  his  last  work  has  been  considered  equal  to 
the  best  book  of  travel  in  our  language. 

Those,  whom  the  Almighty  has  blessed  with  sight,  can  scarce- 
ly reah'ze  the  idea  of  the  value  of  travel  to  a  man  deprived 
of  the  one  great  charm  which  enhances  all  their  pleasure,  and 
without  which  scenes  of  the  rai^st  beauty  in  uature^and  works  the 
most  exquisite  in  art^  would  be  a  chaotic  void,  namely,  the 
glorious  gift  of  beholding  them ;  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor 
would  in  vain  portray  the  noble  forms  of  statuary  art,  or  the 
pencil  of  the  artist  depict  the  bright  glories  of  sunrise,  or 
the  calm  though  softened  beauty  of  the  equally  glowing  sunset ;  in 
vain,  for  them,  would  nature  shew  forth  all  her  varied  charms; 
hill  or  dale,  streamlet  or  wooded  valley,  landscape  scenery,  the 
most  exquisite  could  to  the  sightless  impart  no  charm.  Thus, 
we  think,  and  thus  we  are  confident,  will  many  of  our  readers 
think  also.  We  must,  however,  permit  Lieutenant  Hoi  man  to 
speak  for  himself,  and  explain,  in  his  own  words,  the  happiness 
be  experienced  in  travelling. 

^  Th«  pioturesqiM  in  nftturd,  it  is  true,  is  shut  out  from  me,  and 
works  of  art  are  to  me  mere  outlines  of  beauty,  accessible  only  to  one 
sense ;  but  perhaps  this  very  circumstance  affords  a  stronger  yest  to 
oiriositj,  which  is  thus  impelled  to  a  more  close  and  searching  exami- 
nation  of  detidls,  than  would  be  considered  necessary  to  a  traveller, 
who  mi^t  satis^  himself  by  the  superficial  view,  and  rest  content 
with  the  first  impressions  conveyed  through  the  eye.  Deprived  of 
that  organ  of  information,  I  am  compelled  to  adopt  a  more  rigid  and 
less  suspicious  course  of  enquiry,  and  to  investigate  anatYtically,  by 
a  trahi  of  pacient  examination,  suggestions  and  deductions  which 
o^r  travefiers  dismiss  at  first  sight ;  so  that,  freed  from  the  haz- 
ard  of  being*  misled  by  appearances,  I  am  the  less  likely  to  adopt 
hasty  and  erroneous  conclusions :  I  believe  that,  notwithstanding  ray 
-want  of  vision,  I  do  not  fail  to  visit  as  many  interesting  {joints  in  the 
course  of  my  travels,  as  the  majority  of  my  contemj^oraries ;  and  by 
having  things  described  to  me  on  the  spot,  I  think  it  as  possible  for 
me  to  form  as  correct  a  judgment  as  my  own  si^ht  would  enable  me 
to  do;  and,  to  confirm  my  accuracy,  I  could  bring  many  living  wit- 
nesses to  bear  testimony  to  my  endless  inquiries  and  insatiable  thirst 
for  coHecting  informatiOFn.  Indeed  this  is  the  secret  of  the  delight  I 
derive  from  travelling,  affording  me  as  it  does  a  constant  source  of 
mental  occupation,  and  stimulating  me  so  powerfullv  to  physical  ex- 
ertion, that  lean  bear  a  greater  degree  o*  bodily  fatigue  than  any 
one  could  suppose  my  frame  to  be  capable  of  supporting." 

As  Holman  was  not  deprived  of  sight  till  he  was  twenty- 
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five^  he  mast  have  retained  vivid  impressions  of  external  mat- 
ters, by  which  he  was  enabled  to  realise  much  more  correctly 
than  the  born  blind,  the  information  imparted,  of  which  the  to- 
tally uninitiated  could  form  no  conception.  How  far  his  visaal 
reminiscences   benefited   him,  was  exemplified   in  the,   to  a 
landsman,  extraordinary  and  daring  exploit  of  going  aloft  at 
sea ;  this  dangerous  feat  he  actually  performed,  and  when  ex- 
plained, does  not  appear  so  incredible  as  might  be  supposed ;  he 
having  acquired  the  habit  professionally  whilst  in  the  navy ;  all 
parts  of  the  rigging  were  thus  familiar  to  him  as  a  sailor ;  he 
could   consequently  go  aloft   with   unerring  certainty  on  the 
darkest  night  on  any  rope.     He  affirms  however  that  this  was 
to  him  by  no  means  a  hazardous   undertaking,  as   his  early 
habits    gave   him  confidence,   and    moreover,    that  he   had 
kept  himself  in  practice  by  going  aloft  at  least  once   during 
every  voyage. 

His  inconvenience  in  a  pecuniary  way,  was,  strange  to  say, 
very  inconsiderable ;  even  in  the  most  remote  regions  he  does 
not  complain  of  imposition.  One  precaution  he  took  however, 
and  that  was,  to  transact  business  as  far  as  he  could,  with  the 
most  respectable  bankers  and  merchants ;  of  his  general  inter- 
course, however,  he  thus  speaks : — 

"  Notwithstanding,  I  have  travelled  so  much  in  foreign  oonntries, 
and  have  had  so  extensive  an  intercourse  with  strangers,  I  think  I 
may   safely   say,  that  I  have   not  been   more  deceived,  or  suffered 
greater  losses  in  money  transactions,  than  any  of  my  countrymen. 
Thank  God !  I  have  not  found  sufficient  cause  to  arm  myself  with 
suspicion ;  for  although  there  are  despicable  characters  in  every 
country,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  others,  1  am 
happy  to  think  that  human  nature  is  not  so  bad  as  is  generally  por- 
trayed, and  that  there  is  at  least  one  redeeming  quality  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  exist  even  in  the  worst  of  characters — a  reluctance  to 
practice  deceit  or  treachery  on  the  afflicted,  as  they  might  be  tern* 
pted  to  do  on  those  who  are  capable  of  protecting  themselves.     On 
the  whole  I  have  much  more  re^ison  to  be  grateful  to  mankind,  than 
to  complain  of  any  uncharitableness,  while,  from  the  more  educated 
part  of  the  community,  I  have  invariably  experienced  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  human  heart,  in 
constant  and  disinterested  acts  of  kindness,  hospitality,  benevolence, 
and  almost  universal  sympathy.*' 

This  is  a  noble  tribute  to  human  nature,  and  with  it  we  bid 
farewell  to  our  traveller,  whose  own  goodness  of  heart,  and 
trustfulness  of  disposition  must  have  awakened  sympathy  in  the 
hearts  even  of  the  most  evil  disposed. 
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Poetry  and  poetical  composition  have  proverbially  formed 
one  of  the  chief  enjoyments  of  the  blind.  Their  tendency  in 
that  way  has  been  so  strong,  that  when  not  gifted  with  the 
powers  of  composition,  they  have  been  remarked  for  taking  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  hearing  verse  read,  or  committing  it  to 
memory.  The  list  of  blind  poets  is  so  extensive  that  we  can 
only  point  out  a  few  who  have  rendered  themselves  famoas  in 
wooing  the  Muse.  Homer,  the  father  of  poets,  was  also  the 
first  blind  poet ;  though  not  born  blind,  nor  deprived  of  sight 
till  after  he  had  formed  the  idea  of  giving  his  glorious  concep- 
tions to  the  world,  was,  nevertheless,  blind  when  he  wrote  those 
splendid  epics  which  have  stood  unrivalled  the  test  of  ages. 
Uuder  the  tuition  of  Phemius,  his  stepfather,  he  mastered  all 
the  learning  and  accomplishments  of  his  era,  and  succeeded 
him,  in  the  school,  where  he  taught  for  some  time.  Having 
commenced  his  travels  in  order  to  collect  materials  for  his 
poems,  he  was  detained  at  Ithaca  where  he  got  defluxion  of  the 
eyes,  which  led  eventually  to  his  blindness.  To  his  detention 
at  Ithaca  is  the  world  however  indebted  for  those  traditions  of 
Ulysses  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Odyssey.  He 
returned  to  his  native  city,  Smyrna,  where  he  fell  into  great 
poverty  and  neglect,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
then  not  nnusual  practice  of  reciting  or  singing  detached  por- 
tions of  his  compositions.  He  became  in  fact  a  wandering 
minstrel — a  vocation  which  has  been  in  all  ages  considered 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  blind*  At  Cuma,  where  his  poems 
received  very  general  applause,  he  was  induced  to  address 
the  Government  for  a  public  maintenance :  but  received  the 
cold  and  harsh  answer,  that  if  they  were  to  take  all  the 
(hameroi)  or  "  blind  strollers''  under  their  patronage,  the  city 
wotdd  soon  be  filled  with  such  useless  beings.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  name  Homer,  by  which  the  bard  was  henceforth 
designated.  He  was  originally  called  Melesiganes,  from  his 
being  bom  unexpectedly  beside  the  river  Meles. 

Having  left  Cuma  with  a  poet's  malediction,  he  settled  at 
Chioti,  where  he  composed,  or  rather  completed,  his  greater 
poems ;  here  he  married,  and  his  poetic  fame  having  spread 
into  Greece,  he  was  invited  to  Athens,  a  city  he  had  compli* 
mented  in  some  verses,  and  on  his  way  thither  spent  a  winter 
at  Samos,  singing  or  reciting  at  the  houses  of  the  great,  and 
followed  by  crowds  wherever  he  went ;  he  was  taken  ill,howevei;, 
at  Sporades,  (probably  Cos,)  died  there,  and  was  buried  on  the 
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tea  shore.  Homer  is  supposed  to  have  represoDted  hbf  bwn 
oonditioQ  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  under  the  goise 
of  a  blind  bard  named  Demodocus.  The  oircnmstance  is 
supposed  to  embody  a  seene  similar  to  mai^  in  whioh  Homer 
himself  had  figured.  The  king  of  Phodada,  Aloinous,  sends 
a  herald  to  ealT  the  bard  to  a  great  feast  at  which  Ulysses 
(unknown  as  that  hero)  is  a  gueat* 
After  a  while— 

*'  The  herald  now  arrives,  and  guides  along 

The  sacred  master  of  celestial  song  : 

Dear  to  the  Muse !  who  gave  his  days  to  flow 

With  mighty  blessings,  mixed  with  mighty  woe; 

With  clouds  of  darkness  quenched  his  visual  ray, 

But  gave  him  still  to  raise  the  lofty  lay. 

High  on  a  radiant  throne  sublime  in  state. 

Encircled  by  huge  multitudes,  he  sate : 

With  silver  shone  the  throne,  his  lyre  well  strung 

To  rapturous  sounds,  at  hand  Pontonous  hun^. 

Before  his  seat  a  polished  table  shines. 

And  a  full  goblet  foams  with  generous  wines ; 

His  food  a  herald  bore." 

The  entire  of  this  book  contains  passages  evidently  bearing 
a  reference  to  Homer  himself,  and  were  we  indulging  in  a  dis* 
quisition  on  poets  alone  we  would  be  tempted  to  give  a  more 
lengthened  detail,  and  place  before  our  readers  who  have  not 
read  the  classics,  a  few  more  quotations  from  the  king  of  epics  ; 
but  we  must  not  indulge  our  poetic  vein  on  this  especial  occa- 
sion, as  we  have  other  poets  to  introduce. 

John  Milton,  the  father  of  modem  poets,  shines  forth  as  a 
meteor  amid  the  darkness  by  which  his  later  life  was  shrouded  ; 
for  his  mind  was  richly  stored  with  treasures  of  knowledge — 
and  all  the  impressions  which  the  eye  could  convey  had  been 
realised  before  the  loss  of  sight  haa  thrown  him  on  those  in- 
tellectual resources,  which  were  at  once  a  balm  to  him,  and  a 
boon  to  the  world  Though  none  ever  felt  more  sensitively  his 
privation,  or  described  it  with  more  pathos  and  power,  yet^ 
selfish  as  theadmission  must  be  considered, we  can  scarcefy  regret 
an  afiSiction  by  which  posterity  has  been  so  benefited,  and  his 
own  name  immortalized ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  the 
constrained  leisure  imposed  on  him  by  this  calamity  are  we 
indebted  for  the  composition  of  those  great  works,  which  are 
to  us  a  precious  inheritance. 
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Hilloii  had  (o  contend  with  oven  more  than  his  blindness. 
The  literary  and  political  party  of  that  day  were  each  ^rulent 
in  their  hatred  of  opponent^^  and  no  affliction,  how  sacred 
soever  its  character  might  be^  was  respected ;  thas  was  Milton 
attacked  on  all  sides  oy  his  enemies^  who  exalted  over  his 
calamity  as  a  visitation  firom  God,  and  a  judgment.  Milton, 
in  his  ''  Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,^  explains 
how  his  blindness  arose,  and  farther  adds — '^  I  wish  that  it 
were  in  my  power,  with  the  same  facility  with  which  1  have 
repelled  his  other  attacks,  to  refbte  the  charge  which  my  unfeel- 
ing adversary  brings  against  me,  of  blindness ;  but,a]iEis  !  it  is 
not  in  my  power,  and  I  must  consequently  submit  to  it.  It 
is  not,  however,  miserable  to  be  blind ;  he  only  is  miserable 
who  cannot  acquiesce  in  his  blindness  with  fortitude.  And 
why  should  I  repine  at  a  calamity  which  every  man*s  mind 
GOght  to  be  so  prepared  and  disciplined  as  to  be  able,  on  the 
contingency  of  its  happening,  to  undei^o  with  patience — a 
calamity  to  which  man,  by  the  condition  of  his  nature,  is  liable— 
and  which  I  know  to  have  been  the  lot  of  some  of  the  greatest 
and  the  best  of  my  species?  Among  those  on  whom  it  has 
fallen  I  might  reckon  some  of  the  wisest  barda  of  remote 
antiquity,  whose  want  of  sight  the  gods  are  said  to  have  com- 
pensated with  extraordinary  and  far  more  valuable  endowments; 
and  whose  virtues  were  so  venerated  that  men  would  rather 
arraign  the  gods  themselves  of  injustice  than  draw  from  tlie 
blindness  of  these  admirable  mortals  an  argument  of  their 
guilt.'' 

It  was  Peter  Do  Maubise  who  attacked  him  thus  virulently, 
in  a  work  published  at  the  Hagu^  entitled,  Be^ii  Sanguinis 
Clamor  ad  Calum  adverse  parricadas  Anglicanoi,  and  who 
not  only  thus  reproaches  him,  but  selects  for  his  motto  Yirgil's 
description  of  the  eyeless  Cyclops. 

Milton,  having  lost  his  first  wife  about  the  period  of  his 
blindness,  felt  so  sad  and  comfortless,  thus  doubly  bereaved, 
that  he  married  again  after  a  short  intervaL  This  lady,  how- 
ever, did  not  lon^  soothe  his  woes,  as  she  died  within  a  year 
of  her  marriage,  in  her  confinement.  We  give  the  following 
beaatifui  sonnet,  which  he  composed  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  as  it  seems  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  blind  can 
recognise  in  dreams  what  they  never  saw  with  tlieir  bodily 
eyes.  Whether  this  theory  is  founded  on  reality  or  a 
mere  poetical  fiction  we  cannot  aver,  as  Milton's  biographer 
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has  not  stated  whether  be  had  ever  seen  his  wife  previoos  to 
his  blindness : — 

"  Methonght  I  saw  my  late  espoased  saint 
Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis^  from  the  grave. 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 

Bescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 

Mine,  as  whom  washed  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint. 
Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save, 
And  such  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 

Full  sight  of  her  in  heaven  without  restraint. 
Come  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind ; 

The  face  was  veiled,  yet,  to  my  fancied  sight. 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 

So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
But  oh  I  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 

I  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night.'' 

Before  taking  leave  pf  Milton  we  caunot  refrain  from  giving 
the  noble  sonnet  on  his  blindness.  Were  an  excuse  necessary 
for  the  insertion  of  what  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  read 
Milton,  "and  who  has  not?"  we  have  it  in  the  touching 
words  of  Dr.  Kitto  himself — "Those  lines  have,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  been  constantly  recurring  to  my 
mind — exciting  more  of  reverent  admiration  of,  and  love  for 
the  autW,  and  ministering  more  comfort  to  my  own  soul  than 
any  equal  quantity  of  verse  in  the  English  language.'' 

*'  When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide. 
And  that  one  talent,  which  is  death  to  hide. 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide. 
'  Doth  God  exact  day  labour,  light  deny'd  ?' 

I  fondly  ask ;  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies — God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  his  state 
Is  kingly  ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait," 
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In  the  two  specimens  we  have  Quoted  of  blind  poets,  we 
have  instanced  men  whose  unrivalled  genius  has  withstood 
the  test  of  ages ;  but  uf  men,  also,  whose  minds  were  stored 
V  ith  knowledge,  in  all  its  varied  forms,  before  they  had  to 
endure  the  sad  affliction  of  blindness.  We  are  now  about  to 
mention  a  man,  who,  though  but  a  pigmy  to  the  blind  giants  of 
yore,  presents  a  truer  picture  of  a  blind  poet  than  those  we 
have  cited,  as  he  became  blind  from  small-pox  at  the  early  age 
of  eighteen  months. 

Jaues  Blaoklock  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  at  Annan,  in 
Scotland,  and  was  indebted  to  his  father's  tender  kindness  for 
the  early  mental  training,  the  culture  of  which,  in  after  life, 
gained  him  so  justly  earned  a  celebrity.  This  good  father  not 
only  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  reading  aloud  for  the  benefit 
and  pleasure  of  his  child,  but  did  all  in  his  power  to  assist  him 
in  the  literary  pursuits  for  which  he  in  early  life  evinced  so 
strong  a  predilection.  His  father  having  died^  his  claims  to 
merit  becoming  more  generally  known,  procured  him  friends, 
through  whose  means  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where,  after  remaining  ten  years,  and 
following  the  course  of  education  necessary,  he  became  a  can- 
didate for  Ministry  in  the  Scotch  Church,  and  was  presented 
to  a  living ;  the  people,  however,  not  being  content  with  a 
bhnd  minister, he  resigned,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where 
be  spent  his  time  in  literary  pursuits,  and  directed  the  studies 
of  some  young  men  whom  he  received  into  his  house. 
His  merits  as  a  poet  were  not  of  the  highest  order ;  his  poems 
were  merely  fair  compositions ;  he  attained  equal  celebrity  as 
a  scholar  and  divine,  being,  it  is  thought,  the  only  person 
blind  from  infancy  who  ever  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Divinity,  which  was  conferred  on  him  in  1766,  He  made 
himself  master  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages ; 
nor  was  he  unmindful  of  politics,  having  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  American  war.  Blacklock  was  also  the  author  of  the  valu- 
able and  interesting  article,  "  Blind,"  in  the  original  '*  Encyclo- 
peedia  Britannica ; '  many  parts  of  which  have  been  copied  or 
paraphrased  by  almost  every  late  writer  on  the  subject.  His 
temperament  was  naturally  cheerful,  delighting  in  conversation 
and  music,  yet  occasionally  he  was  liable  to  fits  of  despondency, 
and  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  disadvantages  of  his  position, 
which  he  considered  enhanced  by  the  double  barrier  of  blind- 
ness and  obscure  birth ;  he  appeals  feelingly  to  those  obstruc- 
tions to  honourable  exertions — 
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"  A  barren  foture,  and  a  hopeless  love ! 
Obscure,  depressed,  and  soom'd/' 
The  dread  of  want  seems  to  have  harrassed  his  mind  more 
than  any  other  fear,  and  the  consciousness,  that  in  case  of 
emergency,  there  were  none  bound  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
welfare,  or  to  protect  him  from  the  ills  of  life,  caused  him 
many  a  pang;  on  the  whole;  however,  he  was  cheerful  and 
resigned — those  fitful  flashes  of  gloom  and  despondency  were 
of  short  endurance,  and  in  his  abiding  habit  of  mind 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  earnest  desires  for  anything,  save  a 
higher  degree  of  knowledge,  larger  means  of  usefulness,  and 
some  degree  of  honour  among  men. 

£dward  Eushton,  born  in  Liverpool  in  1755,  was  a  sailor 
on  board  a  merchant  vessel,  and  became  blind  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  Having  repaired  to  his  native  place,  he  lived  there 
for  seven  years,  with  an  old  aunt,  on  four  shillings  a  week,  an 
allowance  given  by  his  father :  out  of  this  small  pittance  he 
contrived  to  spare  two  pence  or  three  pence  weeUjr  to  pav  a 
boy  for  reading  to  him  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening.  His 
father^s  circumstances  becoming  a  little  more  comfortable,  he 
was  placed  with  a  sister  in  a  tavern,  in  which  position  he  re- 
mained for  about  two  years,  when  he  married.  Business  not 
{proving  prosperous,  Aushton  undertook  the  editorshio  of  a 
ocal  newspaper,called  The  Herald,but  not  being  permitted  to  ex- 
press himself  as  freely  as  his  principles  dictated,  he  resigned 
that  office.  His  tastes  and  habits  leading  him  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  not  beiuff  able  to  attain  to  the  higher  walks,  he  con- 
tented himself  in  the  trade  of  a  bookseller.  His  capital  oonsis* 
ted  of  a  wife,  five  children,  and  thirty  guineas.  Matters  were 
now  in  a  favorable  state  of  progression,  and  Bushton,  with  his 
own  tact  and  judgment,  aided  by  the  exertions  of  his  excellent 
wife,  would  have  been  eminently  successful  were  it  not  for  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  fearful  catas- 
trophe, which  plunged  Europe  in  dismay,  and  awakened  feel- 
ings of  revolt  in  men  of  sanguine  temperament,  but  undisci- 
plined minds,  aroused  in  Bushton  all  the  latent  feelings  of  his 
early  predilections,  and  he  soon  made  himself  notorious  by  his 
publications  in  favor  of  the  ^*  Bights  of  Man.''  His  boldness, 
however,  soon  met  its  reward.  He  became  a  marked  man — > 
and  an  attempt  was  even  said  to  have  been  made  on  his  Kfe. 
Some  friends  stood  by  him,  however,  in  this,  his  hour  of  trial — 
he  still  struggled  on,  and  was  at  length  restored ..  to  easier  cir- 
cumstances. 
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More  than  thirty  years  after  his  Uindness  he  recovered  his 
sight,  under  the  skiiful  treatment  of  Dr.  Gibson  of  Manches- 
ter ;  he  died,  however,  seven  jears  later,  in  the  jear  1814^  at 
the  age  of  fifty-ei^ht. 

Rushton  acquired  considerable  facility  iB  the  composition  of 
verse.  A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in  a  small 
volume  in  1804*  Hit  Ode  on  Blindness,  which  we  subjoin,  is, 
as  Dr.  Kitto  ei{»resses  it,  *'  one  pf  the  most  natural  pictures 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind  to  he  met  with  in  verse ;  the 
domestic  touches  in  the  second  stanza  being  inimitable.'^ 

'*  Ab !  think  if  June's  delicious  rays 
The  eye  of  sorrow  can  illume-^ 
Or  wiki  Dsoember's  beamless  days 
(ktn  fliBg  on  all  a  transient  gloom ; 
Ah  i  think  if  skiesy  obscure  or  bright. 
Can  thus  depress  or  ohecPr  the  mind : 
Ah  I  think,  *midst  clouds  of  utter  night. 
What  moumfhl  moments  wait  the  bund ! 

*•  And  who  shall  ttU  his  oause  for  wot, 
Ta  love  the  wife  he  ne'er  must  see, 
To  be  a  sire,  yet  not  to  know 
The  silent  babe  that  climbs  his  knee ! 
To  have  his  fMings  daily  torn 
With  pain  the  paasiag  meal  to  find ; 
To  lire  distress'd*  and  die  forlorn-^ 
Are  ills  that  oft  await  the  blind ! 

«  When  to  the  bretzy  upland  led. 
At  noon,  or  blushing  eve,  or  mom. 
He  hears  the  red*  breast  o'er  his  head. 
While  round  him  breathes  the  scented  thorn  ; 
But,  oh !  instead  of  nature's  £tice, 
Hills,  dales,  and  woods,  and  streams  combinM, 
Instead  of  tints,  and  f^ms,  and  grace, 
K^hfa  blackest  mantle  shrouds  the  blind. 

"If  rosy  youth  bereft  of  sight 
'Midst  countless  thousands  pines  unblest^ 
As  the  gay  flower  withdrawn  Arom  light. 
Bows  to  the  earth  where  all  must  rest ; 
Ah  1  thinkt  when  life's  declining  hours 
To  chilling  peouvy  are  consiga'd. 
And  pain  has  palsied  all  his  powers  ; 
Ah  t  tl^k  what  woes  await  the  blind !" 

Jamks  ^iiiS0M»wh9  might  be  classed  amongst  the  travellers 
u  well  as  the  poets^  being  as  remarkable  for  his  feats  in 
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Sedestrianism  as  his  poetical  compositions,  was  born  in  the 
Torth  American  state  of  Virginia.  His  father,  a  Scotchman, 
was  about  returning  to  his  native  country,  when  he  and  his 
wife,  having  died  at  the  same  time  on  the  voyage,  were  both 
consigned  to  the  deep;  and  their  orphan  child,  still  an  infant, 
being  seized  with  the  small-pox,  was  deprived,  by  that  fearfal 
malady,  of  his  sight.  A  situation  more  deplorable  could  not 
be  well  conceived  ;  but  a  beneficent  Providence  that  watches 
with  peculiar  care  over  the  forlorn  and  unprotected,  did  not 
forsake  the  friendless  child.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
Belfast,  where  the  little  orphan's  connections  were  quite 
unknown,  the  captain  humanely  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
church-warden,  with  money  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses 
for  five  years,  and  thus  prevented  his  becoming  chargeable  ou 
the  parish.  The  nurse,  to  whose  care  he  was  consigned, 
watched  over  him  with  maternal  solicitude  till  his  health  was 
restored.  His  right  eye  was  couched  whilst  he  was  still  in 
infancy,  and  in  consequence  of  this  operation  he  was  enabled 
to  discern  surrounding  objects,  and  even  to  distinguish  colours. 
This  happiness,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration^  as  at  the 
age  of  seven  an  attack  from  a  cow  having  endangered  his  life, 
utterly  deprived  him  of  his  partially  restored  sight ;  he,  how- 
ever, retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pleasure  be  experienced 
during  this  short  interval,  to  wliich  he  often  referred  in  advan- 
ced age. 

He  lost  his  kind  toster-mother  a  few  years  after  this,  his 
second,  privation ;  and  it  was  then, when  dependent  on  his  own 
self-exertions,  that  he  adopted  the  rather  novel  mode  of  earning 
his  livelihood  by  acting  in  th^  capacity  of  a  messenger.  In 
his  "  Biography  of  the  Blind"  he  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  his  activity  as  a  pedestrian,  and  states  that  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  he  has  frequently  travelled  through  parts  of  the 
country  with  which  he  was  entirely  unacquainted,  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  miles  a  day ;  but  this  Was  only  in  cases  of  emergency, 
and  he  adds  that  it  was  too  much  for  a  blind  boy.  About  the 
age  of  fifteen  his  taste  for  books  began  to  manifest  itself,  and 
with  tiie  assistance  of  a  boy  of  his  own  age  he  got  tterongh  a 
large  course  of  reading  in  novels  and  iromanc^s. '  the  French 
Be  volution  J  which  seemed  to  enthral  the  souls  aifcf  Wnses  of 
all,  was  to  him  particularly  exfeiting  J  pbiit'icif'^rot|cM  the 
higher  branches  of  Kterature,  arid  the  neWs'^M,  §fi8i''^j/l^ig 
day  was  listened  to  with  more  of  intierest  lfiah*Tecdt(!s  rf'the 
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past^  how  brilliant  soever  in  genius,  or  pungent  in  wit ;  refility 
superseded  romance,  and  the  tragedies  of  Paris  possessed  a 
more  thril^ng  interest  than  the  most  glowing  tales  of  chivalry, 
or  the  most  daring  feats  of  knight-errantrj.  In  Ustening  to 
such  reading  his  memory  became  so  sharpened  that  he  soon 
knew  the  names,  stations,  and  commanders  of  almost  all  the 
ships  in  the  navy,  and  the  number,  facing,  and  name  of  every 
regiment  in  the  army.  He  was,  therefore,  the  living  army  and 
navy  list  for  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  following  anecdote,  as  recorded  by  himself,  is  the  best 
proof  of  his  memory  on  this  point. 

"  Being  invited  by  a  friend  to  spend  an  evening  at  his  house 
I  had  scarcely  sat  down  when  three  gentlemen  entered.  The 
ooQversation  turned  upon  the  news  of  the  day.  I  was  requested 
b?  my  friend  to  repeat  the  names  of  as  many  of  the  ships 
of  the  British  navy  as  I  could  recollect,  telling  me  that  he  had 
a  particular  reason  for  the  request.  I  commenced,  and  my 
friend  marked  them  down  as  I  went  along,  until  I  had  repeated 
six  hundred  and  twenty,  when  he  stopped  me,  saying  1  had 

Sne  far  enough.  The  cause  of  his  request  was  then  explained. 
le  of  the  gentlemen  had  wagered  a  supper  that  I  could  not 
name  five  hundred;  he,  however,  expressed  himself  much 
pleased  at  his  loss,  having  been,  as  he  acknowledged,  highly 
entertained  by  the  experiment^'* 

James  Wilson  had  early  become  the  laureate  of  the  poor ; 
epistles,  love  songs,  and  acro8tics,were  amongst  his  first  effusions ; 
of  these,  at  a  later  and  more  advanced  period,  he  speaks  with 
becoming  disrespect,  the  best  symptom  of  subsequent  advance- 
ment, which  has  been  further  evidenced  by  the  volumes  which 
be  eventually  published,  and  which  were  of  a  very  fair  average 
io  composition. 

In  the  year  1800,  an  Institution  was  established  at 
Belfast  for  instructing  the  blind  in  some  industrial  occupation 
which  would  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood.  To  this  James 
went,  and  acquired  a  partial  knowledge  of  upholstery,  by  means 
of  which  he  afterwards  obtained  employment.  In  1808,  a 
reading  society  was  formed  by  some  vounc  men,  where  James 
was  kindly  admitted,  without  being  obliged  to  incur  the  attend- 
ant expense*  One  of  the  members  possessing  an  equal  thirst 
for  knowledge,  entered  into  a  kind  of  partnership  with  James, 
vhen  ft  was  arranged  that  if  the  blind  man  would  borrow  the 
bodtt  the  other  would  read  them  to  him ;  and  they  were  thus 
ioatnunental  to  each  other's  improvement. 
6 
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He  now  however  was  determined  on  matrimony  if  he  could 
succeed  in  winning  the  affections  of  a  young  woman,  whom  he 
esteemed  for  her  many  amiable  qaalities.  He  beigan  bis  coort- 
ship  by  addressing  to  her  a  copy  of  verses ;  this  he  assures  us 
had  the  desired  effect,  as  it  produced  an  impression  which  was 
never  after  effaced.  After  two  years'  correspondence  they  were 
married,  and  James  affirms  that  they  spent  thirty-two  years 
happily  in  each  other's  society,  and  that  during  the  natural  trials 
and  crosses  incidental  to  life,  a  murmur  never  escaped  tlie  lips 
of  this  excellent  woman. 

Frances  Brown,  the  poetess  of  our  own  time,  and  of  our 
own  country,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  instances  of  poetical 
genius  we  could  adduce.  She  was  born  in  1816,  at  Stranoriar, 
in  the  County  of  Donegal,  her  father  being  at  the  time  post- 
master of  the  village ;  she  lost  her  sight  when  eighteen  months 
old  by  the  small  pox ;  her  early  education  was  neglected  owing 
to  this  infirmity,  bat  at  a  very  early  age  she  became  consoioas 
of  her  own  deficiency  by  her  inability  to  understand  many 
words  she  had  heard  her  pastor  make  use  of  in  his  sermon ; 
this  set  her  thinking,  and  thenceforward  she  uniformly  in- 
quired the  meaning  of  any  word  unintelligible  to  her.  She 
acquired  information  in  rather  a  strange  fashion,  namely,  £x>m 
hearing  her  brothers  and  sisters  learning  their  lessons  aloud ;  her 
memory  being  more  retentive  than  theirs,  she  learned  the  task 
much  sooner,  and  often  heard  them  repeat  it  to  her. 

Her  first  acquaintanceship  with  books  was  necessarily  of  a 
simple  character;  her  isolated  position,  and  the  scarcity  of  books, 
for  which  she  says  her  remote  neighbourhood  was  remarkable, 
threw  her  on  the  kindness  of  her  acquaintances  who  were  more 
fortunate  in  their  possession ;  and  in  this  desultory  way  she 
obtained  the  reading  of  many  valuable  works.  To  one  kind 
friend  she  was  indebted  for  her  first  aoquaintaneeship  with 
the  charming  fictions  of  the  illustrious  author  of  Waverley. 
The  '^  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,''  was  lent  her,  and  her  delight  on 
hearing  it  read  was  unbounded ;  and  die  contrived  by  means 
of  borrowing  to  become  acquainted  with  the  greater  number  of 
Scott's  prose  and  poetical  works.  Slie  had  a  curious  mode  of 
impressing  what  had  been  read  on  her  memory,  namely,  lying 
awake  in  the  silence  of  night  and  repeating  it  all  oyer  to  herself. 

From  historical  novels  Miss  Brown  soon  made  the  natundly 
progressive  step  to  history  itself,  and  she  by  degrees  made  her- 
self  mistress  of  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  history  than  most 
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ladies  gifM  with  all  their  faculties  can  boast  of.  Geography, 
she  acquired  by  the  mode  we  have  already  mentioned,  that  is,  by 
hearing  lier  brothers  and  sisters  learn  their  lessons.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relative  situations 
of  distant  places,  she  sometimes  requested  a  friend,  who  could 
trace  maps,  to  place  her  fingers  on  some  familiar  spot,  the 
position  of  which  was  known  to  her,  and  then  conduct  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  to  any  place  on  the  map  the  situation 
of  which  sbe  desired  to  ascertain. 

From  her  earliest  years  Frances  Brown  had  an  almost  intuitive 
love  for  poetry,  and  possessed  the  talent  of  commiting  verses  to 
memory  with  greater  facility  than  other  children;  Watts' Hymns, 
and  sonae  old  country  songs,  formed  the  extent  of  her  poetical 
knowledge,  when,  at  the  age  of  seven^  she  attempted  versifying 
the  iKNrd^s  Prayer.  The  provincial  newspapers  furnished  her 
as  she  grew  older  rich  entertainment,  in  scraps  from  some  of 
the  best  living  authors.  These,  she  always  contrived  to  commit 
to  memory  and  repeat  aloud  for  amusement  when  alone,  or 
deepless ;  she  even  attempted  poetical  composition  at  this  early 
tfe,  bat  admits,  that  they  were  but  puerile  imitations  of  every, 
tfing  she  knew,  from  the  Psalms  to  Gray's  '*  Elegy/'  Burns' 
poetry  attracted  her  attention  more  than  any  other  she  bad 
oeard,  till  she  obtained  access  to  Pope's  transhition  of  the 
^  Iliad."  Homer  enlarged  her  poetical  conceptions  to  such  a 
deg^  that  in  a  fit  of  supreme  contempt  she  committed  her  own 
compositioQs  to  the  flames. 

AJRet  Homer,  the  work  that  made  the  greatest  impression  on  ' 
her  mmd  was  "  Childe  Harold."  The  former  had  induced  her 
to  bom  ber  mannscripts,  the  latter  made  her  resolve  against 
fotaiie  ttttQmpts ;  a  resolution  she  adhered  to  for  seyeral  years. 
In  the  summer  of  1^40,  however,  a  circumstance  occurred, 
which,  combined  with  her  irresistible  love  for  poetry,  induced 
her  to  alter  her  determination.  Whilst  a  friend  was  reading 
to  her  the  story  of  *'  La  P^rouse,"  she  was  struck  by  the  remark- 
able timilaritv  it  bore  to  an  old  country  song  she  had  beard  in 
childhood  called  "  The  Lost  Ship ;"  though  the  song  in  question 
was  VMj  inferior  in  composition,  yet  there  was  one  line  at  the 
tennioation  of  each  verse^  which  haunted  her  imagination  as 
worthy  of  a  better  poem. 

**  They  ne'er  were  heard  of  more." 

This  recollection,  combined  with  the  story  she  had  heard, 
iaduoed  her  to  break  her  too  long  kept  resolution ;  and  the 
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result  was,  the  little  poem  called  "  La  P^rous6"  which  may  be 
read  iu  her  collected  poems.  She  soon  after  contributed  to  the 
"Irish  Penny  Journal,*'  and  was  favorably  noticed  by  that 
periodical.  The  incident,  however,  which  brought  her  name 
and  pretensions  prominently  before  the  public  deserves  record. 
Having  heard  the  London  "  Athenaeum"  highly  spoken  of,  as 
containing  a  vast  amount  of  information,  and  no  copy  of  it 
reaching  her  ueiglibourhood  which  she  could  borrow,  and  hav- 
ing an  ardent  desire  to  obtain  it,  she  determined  on  making  a 
bold  effort  for  that  purpose.  With  this  object,  she  sent  a 
number  of  small  poems  to  the  editor,  with  the  offer  of  further 
contributions ;  and  a  request  that  he  would  transmit  to  her  a 
copy  of  the  Periodical.  For  a  long  time,  her  appeal  remained 
unnoticed,  and  she  despaired  of  ever  hearing  anything  further 
on  the  matter,  when  she  was  pleasingly  astonished,  by  receiving 
not  only  several  numbers  of  the  Journal,  but  also  a  compli- 
mentary letter  from  the  editor.  Thus,  she  at  once  became 
famous,  and  was  eventually  encouraged  to  give  to  the  world 
the  efforts  of  her  muse,  in  the  shape  of  a  volume  of  sweet  verse, 
the  publication  of  which  was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring 
for  her  a  small  pension  for  life,  from  a  fund  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Premier's  wife.  The  energy  displayed  from  her  childhood 
by  this  almost  friendless,  and  self-taught  girl, — and  her  per- 
severance in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in  her  case  so  reallj 
beset  with  difficulties,  raises  at  once  the  interest  and  character 
of  her  muse  ;  but  there  is  an  attractiveness  more  touching  still, 
in  the  fact,  that  the  fruits  of  her  talent  were  all  expended  in 
supplying  the  want  of  early  education,  by  procuring  instructive 
books,  and  the  education  of  a  younger  sister  to  be  her  amanu- 
ensis ;  thus,  every  step  gained  by  her  in  learning  was  valued 
merely  as  the  road  to  higher  attainments. 

We  could  cite  various  other  instances  of  poetical  genius  as 
possessed  by  the  blind,  did  space  permit ;  we  shall  however  limit 
ourselves  to  the  names  of  a  few  more.  Henry  the  Minstrel  or 
Blind  Harry,  a  Scottish  bard,  was  born  blind  in  1361.  He  is 
known  as  the  author  of  a  historical  poem  recording  the  achieve- 
ments of  Wallace ;  he  followed  the  vocation  of  a  minstrel, 
travelling  about  the  country  and  reciting  the  exploits  of  its 
heroes. 

Gower,  who  died  in  1402  laments  his  misfortune  in  one  of 
his  Latin  verses. 

John  Pfki'fel,  a  native  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1786  and 
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diecj  in  1 809  ;  he  published  six  octavo  volumes  of  poetry.  Some 
of  his  fables  have  been  translated  into  French,  by  M.  Degerando. 
He  also  established  a  military  school  at  Colroar,  his  native 
place,  to  which  youths  of  the  best  families  in  Germany  were 
sent  to  be  educated.  We  must  not,  in  conclusion,  forget  Anne 
Williams,  the  friend  and  proteg^  of  Johnson,  who  at  the  age  of 
sixty  published  "  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  written  partly 
by  herself,  and  partly  by  her  friends. 

Music,  the  twin  sister  of  poetry,  has,  from  time  immemorial, 
formed  the  almost  peculiaf  province  of  the  blind.  Minstrelsy, 
being  their  favorite  avocation,  the  lyre,  the  harp,  and  the  violin, 
have  been  touched  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times,  with  a 
delicacy  and  skill  so  refined,  and  we  might  almost  add  so 
spintuatised,  by  the  blind  performer,  that  the  entranced  listener 
believed  him  gifted  with  inspiration,  and  conceived  that  the 
heaven-born  attribute  of  music  was  imparted  in  requital  for  loss 
of  sight. 

In  looking  through  the  histories  of  the  eminent  blind,  we 
find  80  many  possessed  of  musical  taste  and  skill,  though  more 
remarkable  for  other*  attainments;  that  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  mention  of  a  few  in  whom  music  was  the  all-en- 
grussing  passion. 

We  shall  commence  with  Francis  Salinas,  son  to  the  trea- 
surer of  Burgos,  in  Spain,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1518.  He 
WHS  incurably  blind  from  birth,  but  began  very  early  to  evince 
a  talent  for  music,  and  spent  nearly  the  entire  of  his  boyhood 
in  singing,  and  playing  on  the  organ.  He  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language,  whilst  still  a  youth,  from  a  young 
lady,  as  a  requital  for  his  teaching  her  to  play  on  the  organ  ; 
after  a  time  his  father  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
where  his  abilities  recommended  him  to  the  favourable  notice 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Compostella ;  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Rome,  on  his  patron  attaining  the  Cardinaliteship.  Here  he 
remained  for  thirty  years,  studying  the  works  of  Boetius,  and 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greek  harmonicons.  He  returned 
to  Spain,  purposing  to  end  his  days  in  his  own  land ;  but  after 
three  years  was  recalled  to  Italy,  where  he  remained,  till  in- 
duced to  return  to  his  own  University  at  Salamanca  by  being 
offered  the  professorship  of  music,  with  a  liberal  salary,  lie  was 
KQ  excellent  composer,  and  his  talents  were  so  highly  appre- 
ciated, that  he  was  created  by  Pope  Paul  IV.,  Abbot  of  Saint 
Pauciato  della  Bocca  Salegna,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     Ue 
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died  in  1500,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  beqaeathed  io 
posterity  a  great  and  erudite  work  on  his  favorite  science,  en- 
titled "De  Alusica." 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  give  slight  sketches  of  oar  own 
native  bards,  we  roust  omit  those  of  other  countries,  who,  how- 
ever famous,  do  not  possess  for  as  the  same  amount  of  inter- 
est which  we  admittedly  feel  for  our  own  countrymen.  Amongst 
the  most  remaikable  names  transmitted  to  us  in  the  Bardic 
line,  CalROLan  stands  prominently  forth,  combining  the  two- 
fold qualities  of  poet  and  of  musical  composer ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  national  Irish  music  was  much  enriched  by  his  produc- 
tions, uniting  extraordinary  variety,  with  exquisite  melody ;  he 
is  said  to  have  composed  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  pieces. 

TuRLAOH  Carolaic,  the  son  of  a  peasant  farmer,  was  bom 
in  the  village  of  Nobber,  Westmeath,  in  1670.  He  was  de- 
prived of  sight  by  small-pox  at  so  early  an  age  as  to  have  no 
recoUection  of  colors,  and  used  touchingly  remark  "  that  his 
eyes  were  transplanted  to  his  ears/' 

Garolan's  musical  talents  soon  manifested  themselves,  and 
his  friends  determined  to  cultivate  them.  He  commenced  learn- 
ing the  harp  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  though  fond  of  that  instru- 
ment, he  never  touched  it  with  a  masterly  hand,  chiefly  Bsing 
it  as  a  help  to  composition ;  his  fingers  wandering  in  quest  of 
melody  thro'  the  strings. 

On  attaining  manhood,  he  formed  a  deep  and  lasting  attach- 
ment to  a  lady  named  Bridget  Cruise ;  she,  however,  did  not 
reciprocate  his  passion,  and,  after  some  time,  he  married  another 
named  Mary  Maguire.  There  is  a  simple  and  touching  inci- 
dent recorded  of  him,  proving  the  enduring  tenacity  with  which 
he  clung  to  the  memory  of  his  first  love ;  though  an  oft-told  tale^ 
vet  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  it,  not  as  a  l^end 
but  as  a  fact,  narrated  by  himself,  and  in  terms  of  such  deep 
emotion  as  left  no  doubt  of  the  strength  and  endurance  of  his 
affection. 

Many  years  after  his  marriage,  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Loughderg  in  Donegal ;  and  whilst  waiting  the  arriral  of  the 
boat  that  was  to  convey  him,  he  met  several  pilgrims  bound  on 
the  same  holy  errand.  On  assisting  some  of  these  into  the 
boat,  his  hand  unexpectedly  met  one  which  caused  him  to  start, 
and  he  instantly  exclaimed,  ''this  is  the  hand  of  Bridget 
Cruise.^'  His  sense  of  feeling  had  not  deceived  him.  It  was 
the  hand  of  her  he  had  once  so  passionately  loved. 
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Lover  in  Im  exquisite  lines  :— 

"True  lo?e  can  ne'er  forget/' 
has  immortalized  the  sentiment^  in  poetry  worthy  of  the  theme^ 
as  well  as  of  the  hard  of  whom  it  is  sung. 

Garolan,  on  his  marri^e ;  lived  more  merrily  than  wisely^ 
want  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  extravagance,  and  this, 
combined  with  his  natural  love  for  music,  was  evidently  the 
original  cause  of  the  itinerant  life  he  thenceforward  led.  He 
went  about  the  country  as  a  travelling  musician,  mounted  on 
horseback,  his  servant  carrying  his  harp,  and  riding  after  him. 

He  was  received  with  respect  wherever  he  went,  and  a  high 
idase  at  the  table  was  assigned  to  him.  The  gates  of  the  no- 
oility  were  thrown  open  when  Carolan  appeared ;  and  to  this 
wandering  life  is  posteritv  indebted  for  those  charming  melo- 
dies which  are  the  delight  of  his  countrymen,  as  he  thought 
a  tribute  of  song  due  to  every  house  in  which  he  was  enter- 
tained, and  never  failed  to  pay  it 

Carolan  was  habitually  piouf*,  never  omitting  daily  prayer, 
and  fondly  imagined  himself  gifted  by  inspiration  whilst  com- 
posing some  pieces  of  church  music ;  this  idea  enhanced  his 
devotion  and  gratitude. 

He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Italian  compositions,  and  under- 
stood it  perfectly*  His  fame  having  reached  Dublin,  an  Italian 
music-master  in  that  city  devised  a  plan  for  testing  his  abilities 
rather  severely.  He  selected  a  superior  piece  of  Italian  music, 
but  altered  and  mutilated  it  in  sudi  a  way,  as  that  none  but 
a  master  genius  could  detect  the  alterations.  Carolan,  quite 
unconscious  of  this  ruse,  listened  with  the  most  profound 
attention  and  the  deepest  interest  whilst  the  piece  was  being 
performed.  He  then  declared  it  to  be  an  admirable  piece  of 
music,  adding  humerously — "  but  here  and  there  it  limps  and 
stumbles.''  He  was  then  requested  to  rectify  the  errors,  which 
he  accordingly  did ;  and  the  piece  being  sent  up  to  Dubliu 
thus  corrected,  the  Italian  music-master  at  once  pronounced 
him  to  be  a  true  musical  genius.  He  died  in  1738,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  Eilronan, 
Ardagb.  No  memorial  marks  the  spot  where  the  remains  of 
this  truly  gifted  Irishman  repose ;  his  grave,  however,  con- 
tinued long  known  to  his  admirers.  Let  us  hope  that  when 
his  statue  shall  be  erected  it  will  not  be  in  bronze,  or  defamed 
in  the  form  of  a  man,  as  Moore^s  has  been  in  College-street* 
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Dknts  Hamp8ok»  the  Uind  bard  of  IfagiHJgati,  #M  bom 
in  1998,  m»d  ^fis  a  native  of  Bertyt  thoo^  retnarkitble,  he 
was  ^U  very  inf^ri6r  io  O&itrfan.  Bis-  fillfher  W»8  aA  cxteiidve 
fanner/  holding  the  whole  fo^m  \mA  of  TyMrevan.  Ha  ksi 
his  si^l  at  Ifae  ^ge'of  thr<de  yeafs^  fVoiii  ^imU  pox,  and  eouv- 
meoced  learning  tH^  }iat^  fh)tii  a  «i^matv  when  fabiMit  twelre. 
Ife  aeqtifred  a  bH^elr  knowledge  nt  ihteinslnii&eniiRm  the  tm. 
v6lffiig  haters  WhoDA  he  eftittaUy  feoo6iJtitemd;  emdat  eigUnen 
cdald  pi^  by  hilD^l^.'' Via  im^\MmimiiStteni^pmi  ^  Ive- 
laQtla^Scot)at\x)dunngt^>6att^;'ttfid  fO  f9nd^«tid^€foiiBf^wa» 
the  reeoDection  of  thtisfe  watidert^igi>4^bat  Uiey  iMned  aauoDee  ef 
enjoyment  for  his  old  age ;  and  be  coald give,  atibe ackaooed 
age  of  one  hundred  and  eight  yean,  the  moat  iaterealilig 
details  of  his  early  adventures,  witit  anecdoteaof  persons  whom 
he  had  met  in  his  journeys. 

He  had  a  wen  at  the  back  of  his  head  wbiefa  grew  to  an 
enormous  extent  as  he  advanced  in  years;  it  hong  ov^  his 
neck  and  slionlders,  and  was  nearly  as  large  ae  bis  head ;  this 
exci^soence  got  for  hnn  the  appelatiou  of  ^^the  man  with  the 
two  heads."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sampson,  who  visited  tbe  harper 
at  his  cabin  in  1806,  two  years  before  his  death,  wrote  tbe 
particulars  to  Miss  Owenson,  (Lady  Morgan,)  at  whose  in- 
stance he  called  on  him.  His  harp  he  always  kept  in  the  bed 
beside  him ;  and  a  few  boars  before  his  death  he  tuned  it, 
that  it  might  be  in  readiness  to  entertain  some  company  who 
were  expected  ;  but  feeling  the  approach  of  death  be  calmly 
laid  it  aside,  add  calling  his  family  around  him  resigned  his 
breath  without  a  struggle. 

**  Tlie  last  of  our  bards  lies  cold  in  his  grave,"  was  the  cry 
that  arose  when  his  death  bec^nie  known. 

WiLLAM  Talbot  was  born  near  Roscrea,  in  Tippenr j,  in 
the  year  1781 :  he  lost  his  sight  from  small- pox  at  four  years 
old;  his  family  removed  soon  after  to  the  sea  side,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Waterford.  Talbot's  taste  was  more  mechanical 
than  even  musical :  still,  he  evinced  such  a  predilection  for  the 
Irish  pipes,  and  attained  suoh  a  celebrity  by  his  performance 
on  that  instrument  as  to  be  justly  entitled  to  a  place  amongst 
the  musicians.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he  obtained  such 
local  celebrity,  that  no  fiddler  had  a  chance  of  an  engagement 
for  any  dance  or  feast  if  Talbot  and  his  pipes  could  be  secured. 
At  seventeen  he  was  induced  to  go  to  sea,  and  during  four 
years  he  visited  various  parts  of  the  world ;  he  soon,  however. 
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gtMF  IimA  pftj^;  lift,  and  in  1808  became  again  a  landa* 
nuua.  He-4tMmTiQ>rnad;  andauughtsayportbjribeextiroie^  of 
hk'0«iiaadAaUiii.rjAt  Litierick  he  recvived  iqucb  encourage- 
vatamt^  aM  comneoeod  tKert  bia  fir^i  attempt  at  bailding  an  > 
org0a.  After  tM  ^  temmtd  la  <C(Nrkj 'where  he  parcbased  aa 
oiKtti  in  ^  order  rto<  mftkehiiiisdf  more  perfeotl;  acquainted 
wilh  tkt  MMohaniam'oC  thelitstrumrent;  and  he  aooji  evinced 
faWjfAtiiiot.kilowled^  bj  the  beautiful  and  finely  toned  organ 
heitinalnHted.  HiaaQ^uaitttanceabip  with  Uie  mecbauism  of 
tb»  #nnatjBM  Ittd  hini  to  conceive  the  application  g(  a  higher 
d^t^O'iisihflfm^  inatruoient^  the  Irish  pipes,  which  be  found 
ti»lHr»jiM>8i'inipQrtot  and  valoable  acquisition.  His  highest 
awldMeijialosd'cliatiticiion  consisted  in  the  efficient  manner 
he  oaed  ikis  tintniBsenfc  himself.  B;  bis  musical  and  mechani- 
cal talents  dia  this  worthy  man  bring  up  a  large  family  in 
reweclfcabitiiy  and  eomfort. 

oteaoge  as  the  anomaly  may  seemi  blind  divines  have,  from 
the  earlttst  ag^,  been  occattonally  met  with.  Under  the  law  of 
Moses,  bUndnesB  was  a  disquaUfication  for  the  services  of  the 
altar,  an  d  even  in  own  time,  we  must  confess  that  the  diffi- 
culty  of  administering  the  sacraments,  irrespective  of  any  other 
feeling,  would  to  our  mind  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
admission  of  dergjmen  who  are  not  in  possession  of  all  their 
faculties,  to  any  church,  Catholic,  Anglican,  or  Presbyterian. 
With  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  chorcli  on  this 
point.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  given  the  following  information : — 
"  Blindness  constitutes  what  is  called  in  Canon  Law  an  irregu- 
larify,  which  incapacitates  for  orders  in  our  Church.  The  loss 
of  an  eye  would  be  an  irregularity  if  it  caused  noiahU  dejor- 
mify,  which  is  another  irregularity.  If  the  partial  bHndness 
were  not  accompanied  by  deformity,  it  would  not  necessarily 
be  an  obstacle  to  orders,  especially  if  the  loss  fell  upon  the 
ri^Al  eye ;  as  from  the  position  of  the  book  on  the  altar,  the 
l^  eye  is  the  more  necessary  of  the  two  in  the  celebration  of 
Mass.''  In  the  Anglican  Church,  the  same  objection  to 
blindness  would  not  seem  to  be  applicable.  Nevertheles?,  but 
few  instances  of  divines  born  blind  are  to  be  met  with,  and 
even  to  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  nght  after  ordination 
the  loss  has  been  a  natural  impediment.  In  Blacklock,  whom 
we  have  before  mentioned,  we  have  instanced  the  feeling  enter- 
tained by  even  a  Presbyterian  congregation  to  a  blind  pastor ; 
and  he,  regarding  it  as  the  expression  of  a  general  sentiment, 
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had  the  prudenoe  and  good  tafte  net er  aga^  to  a^U^emytr  tim 
exercise  of  any  elerical  function. 

In  the  patriotic  age9j  we  have  mention  of  one  or  two  theolo- 
gians of  considerable  repute,  bat  it  doea  not  appear  that  they 
were  in  orders^  or  assumed  any  pastoral  charge  or  clerical  duty, 
DiDYHva,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  395,  was 
one  of  those  to  whom  we  hav«  referred*  He,  it  is  reported, 
became  blind  at  the  age  of  five  years  ;  at  an  early  period,  he 
addicted  himself  to  theological  studies,  the  knowledge  oC 
which  he  acquired  by  getting  persons  to  read  for  him.  He 
eventually  became  the  head  of  the  celebrated  catechetical  school 
of  Alexandria ;  amongst  the  illustrious  pupils  he  sent  forth, 
was  St.  Jerome,  who  edited  and  translated  into  Latin,  several 
of  his  master's  works ;  his  pupils  were  of  opinion  that  his  blind- 
ness, b^  concentrating  his  attention  on  the  subject  of  his 
meditations,  was  rather  an  advantage  than  the  contrary* 

Cassipdorus  mentions  a  person  named  Ensebiust,  living  in  the 
same  century,  who  has  been  merely  described  as  an  Assiatic, 
who  having  become  blind  at  the  age  of  five  years,  acquired 
vast  knowledge  and  profound  erudition,  and  taught  with  great 
ability  and  success. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  lapse  of  ages,  during  which  time 
doubtless,  there  were  many  instances  of  blind  theologians ;  our 
space  not  permitting  us  too  protracted  an  account,  we  must 
hmit  ourselves  to  a  few  of  more  modern  date.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  the  Bev.  Richard 
Luca9»  D  J).,  and  of  the  &ev.  John  Throughton.  The  former 
was  bom  in  1648,  and  though  not  deprived  of  sight  till  after 
he  had  attained  not  alone  holy  orders,  but  had  been  elected 
Yicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  Lecturer  of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark, 
still  it  was  at  the  period  of  his  blindness,  that  he  composed 
most  of  his  numerous  and  useful  works.  His  learning,  talents, 
and  his  affliction,  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  leading  men  of 
his  day,  who  were  anxious  to  reward  merits  so  rare.  He  took 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  installed  prebendary  of  Westmins- 
ter, in  1896.  He  died  in  1715,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  no  stone  marks  his  resting  place.  He 
wrote  various  works,  but  his  enquiry  after  happiness  appears 
to  be  the  most  popular. 

The  Bev.  James  Troughton  was  a  native  of  Coventry,  and 
became  blind  at  the  age  of  four  years,  from  small  pox.  He  was 
educated  in  the  free-school  in  his  native  place,  and  afterwards 
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beteiM4k  scholar  of  S^  Jobn'tf  Oolleg^,  Oafoitt^  where  be  took 
a  fellowship,  and  in  1665,  attained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts;  thid,  heitig  the  t>eriod  of  the Comtfionwealtb,  h€  wjis  of 
course  a  Poritan,  and  retained  his  honots  only  till  the  testoWi- 
tiou  of  Charles  II ,  when  he  was.  ejected  fA>m  hie  fellowship  to 
make  room  for  one  who  bad  been  previously  ^xpeUed.  ELe 
then  retired  to  Bicestchr,  where  he  lived  as  a  moderate  non-con^ 
formist,  earning  his  livelihood  by  imparting  academical  instruc- 
tion to  young  men,  and  occasionally  preaching  in  private.  He 
died  at  Oxford^  in  1681,  being  only  in  his  for(74barth  year ;  his 
ftroeral  sermon  was  preaehed  by  a  blind  man,  named  Abraham 
James,  formerly  of  Magdalen  Hall,  but  at  the  time  master  of 
a  fre^school,  at  Woodstock.  Troughtou  wrote  several  worku, 
but  none  of  them  are  in  existence  at  the  present  day. 

In  Toplady*8  works  (vol.  IV.  p.  166)  there  is  mention  of  a 
Dr.  Ouyse,  who  lost  his  sight  in  the  pulpit,  whilst  engaged  at 
prayer  before  the  sermon.  With  the  most  unexampled  calm- 
ness and  presence  of  mind,  he  preached  the  sermon,  without 
betraying  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  him.  As  he  was  led 
out  alter  the  service,  an  old  lady  who  heard  him  bemoaning 
his  blindness,  thus  strove  to  comfort  him,  ^  God  be  praised, 
said  she,  ''that  your  sight  is  gone,  I  think  I  never  heard 
yon  preach  so  powerful  a  service  in  my  life.  Now  we 
shall  have  no  more  notes.  I  wish  for  my  own  part,  that  the 
Ix)rd  had  taken  away  your  sight  twenty  years  ago,  for  your 
ministry  would  have  been  more  useful  by  many  degrees/'  This 
was  rather  a  strange  mode  of  expressing  sympathy, and  impart- 
ing consolation. 

We  cannot  conclude  onr  remarks  on  Blind  Divines  better 
than  by  giving  in  extenso  an  interesting  detail  of  a  tourist's 
encounter  with  a  blind  clergyman  in  Wales,  as  recorded  in  the 
Maminff  CAromele  of  January,  1791 : — 

"  In  my  rambles,"  says  the  writer,  "last  summer,  oil  the  bonlers 
of  Wales,  I  found  myself,  one  morning,  on  the  beautiftil  river  Wye, 
alone,  without  a  servant  or  guide.  I  had  to  ford  the  river  at  a 
place,  where,  according  to  the  instructions  given  me  at  the  nearest 
bamlet,  if  I  diverged  ever  so  little  from  the  marks  which  the  rinpling 
of  the  current  made  as  it  passed  over  a  led^e-rock,  I  should  sink 
twice  the  depth  of  myself  and  horse.  While  I  stood  hesitating  on 
the  margin,  viewing  attentively  the  course  of  the  fbrd,  a  person 
passed  me  on  the  canter,  and  the  next  instant  I  saw  him  plunge  into 
the  river.  Presuming  on  hjlB  acquaintance,  I  immediately  and  closely 
followed  his  steps.    As  soon  as  we  had  gained  the  opposite  bank,  I 
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ftocofited  bim  with  thanks  far  tha  benefit  of  his  gnidaoce ;  but  what 
was  my  af tonishMent  when,  burstioff  into  a  heartj  Uugb«  he  observed 
*  that  my  confidence  wonld  ha¥e  been  less  had  I  known  that  I  had 
been  following  a  blind  guide.*  The  manner  of  the  man,  as  well  as 
the  fact,  attracted  my  curiosity.  To  my  expressions  of  surprise  at 
his  renturing  to  cross  the  river  alone,  he  answered,  that  he  and  the 
horse  he  rode  had  done  the  same  every  Sunday  morning  for  the  last 
five  years ;  but  that,  in  reality,  this  was  not  the  most  perilous  part 
of  his  weekly  peregrinations,  as  I  should  be  convinced  if  my  way  led 
over  the  mountain  before  us.  My  journey  had  no  object  but  pleasure  ; 
I  therefore  resolved  to  attach  myself  to  my  extraordinary  companion, 
and  soon  learned,  in  our  «bat  as  we  wound  up  the  steep  mountain's 
side^  that  he  was  «  cleiigyman>  and  of  that  class  which  is  the  disgrace 
of  our  eoclasiastical  establishment ;  I  mean  the  country  curates,  who 
exist  upon  the  liberal  stipend  of  thirty,  twenty,  and  sometimes  fifteen 
pounds  a  years  I  This  gentleman,  of  the  age  of  sixty,  had  about 
thirty  vears  before  been  engaeed  in  the  curacy  to  which  he  was  now 
ttavellit^;  aad  though  at  m  dirtance  of  eight  long  Welsh  miles 
from  the  place  of  his  residence,  such  was  the  respect  of  his  Sunday 
flock  towards  him,  that  at  the  commencement  of  bis  calamity,  rather 
than  part  with  him,  they  sent  regularly,  every  Sunday  morning,  a 
deputation  to  guide  their  old  pastor  along  the  road ;  which,  besides 
the  river  w^  had  just  passed,  led  over  a  craggy  mountahi,  on  whose 
top  innumerable  and  unoertain  begs  w;ere  coostant^  forming  ;  and 
whioh,  nevertheless,  by  the  instinct  of  his  Welsh  pony,  this  blind  man 
has  actually  crossed  alone  for  the  last  five  years,  having  so  long 
dismissed  the  assistance  of  guides.  While  our  talk  beguiled  our 
road,  we  insensibly  arrived  in  sight  of  his  village  church.  It  was 
seated  in  a  d«ep  aod  narrow  vak.  As  I  looked  down  upon  it,  the 
bright  verdure  of  the  meadows,  which  were  here  and  there  chequered 
wi£  patches  of  yellow  com  ;  the  moving  herds  of  cattle ;  the  rich 
foliage  of  the  groves  of  oak,  hanging  irregularly  over  its  sides  ;  the 
white  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  which  sprinkled  every  corner  of  this 
peacefnl  retreat ;  and  above  all,  the  inhabitants  themselves  assembled 
m  ^&r  best  attire,  round  their  place  of  worship, — all  this  gay  scene 
rushing  at  once  on  the  view,  struck  my  senses  and  imagination  more 
forcibly  than  I  can  express.  As  we  entered  the  churchyard,  the 
respectful '  How  do  you  do  ?'  of  the  young,  the  hearty  shakes  by  the 
hand  of  the  old,  and  the  familiar  gambols  of  the  children,  showed 
how  their  old  pastor  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  all.  After  8000(5 
refreshment  at  the  nearest  house,  we  went  to  church ;  in  which  my 
veteran  priest  read  the  prayers,  the  psalms,  and  chapter  of  the  day, 
and  then  preached  a  sermon  in  a  manner  that  would  have  made  no 
one  advert  to  his  defect  of  sight.  At  dinner,  which,  it  seems,  four 
of  the  most  substantial  farmers  of  the  vale  provided  in  turn,  he 
related  the  progress  of  hit  memory.  For  the  first  year,  he  attempted 
only  the  prayers  and  sermons ;  the  best  readers  of 'the  parish  making 
it  a  pride  to  officiate  for  him  in  the  psalms  and  chapters.  He  next 
endured  the  labour  of  getting  these  by  heart ;  and  at  present,  by 
continual  repetition,  tnere  is  not  a  psalm  or  chapter  of  the  more 
than  two  hundred  appointed  for   the  Sunday  service,  that  he  is  not 
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peH^M  in.  M«L  told  me  alno  th*t  tMviiia  hi  hisrllttte  sshooL  1ti«o^»oD« 
of  his  own  intoned  for  tho  univdrstty*  he  has,  by  l»ariaff,  them  oon* 
dnaally,  committed  the  greatest  part  of  Homer  ana  Yh'gii  to 
memory."  < 

Dr.  Reid,  in  his  "  laquiry  into  tbq  Human  Mind/'  contends 
that  "  Siffhi  discovers  almost  noihing  wAicA  the  blind  may  not 
comprehend"  He  allies  that  one  who  has  ne?er  seen  the 
Hght  may  be  learned,  and  knowing  in  every  science^  even  in 
optics,  and  may  make  discoveries  in  every  branch  of  philosophy* 
As  a  proof  of  this,  he  adduces  Dr.  Saunderson  and  Dr.  Moyea. 
The  naf'Ure  of  light,  and  the  laws  of  the  reflection  and  refrac-^ 
tion  of  its  rays,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  perspective,  were,  he 
conceives,  perfectly  understood  b^  Dr.  Saunderson.  ''  If  there 
was  any  doubt/'  pursues  Dr.  Eeid,  "  of  Dr.  Saunderson  com- 
prehending these  things,  I  could  mention  ray  having  heard  him 
say,  in  conversation,  that  he  found  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing Dr.  Halley's  demonstration  of  that  proposition — that 
the  angles  made  by  the  circles  of  the  sphere  are  equal  to  the 
angles  made  by  the  representatives  in  the  steraogrs^hic  project 
tion ;  bat,  said  he,  when  I  laid  aside  the  demonstration  and 
considered  the  proposition  in  my  own  way  I  saw  clearly  that  it 
must  be  true.'' 

Dr.  Moyes  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  three  years ;  as  hf 
giew  np  he  evinced  a  marked  predilection  for  the  study  of 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy;  on  these  subjects  he 
lectured  with  much  eclat  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America. 
He  was  a  perfect  linguist,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  higher 
branches  ol  mathematics.  His  conversational  powers  were  of 
a  high  order,  and  his  memory  particularly  retentive.  He  was 
rather  peculiar  in  his  mode  of  living,  never  having  partaken 
of  ardent  spirits  or  fermented  liquors;  he  also  abstained  from 
every  description  of  animal  food.  His  favorite  diet  was  a 
species  of  sea-»weed,  known  \fj  the  name  of  dulse,  which,  when 
boiled  and  dressed  with  a  little  bntter,  he  partook  of  with  a 
crust  of  bread  and  a  drink  of  water.  If  he  practised  this 
abstinence  from  principle,  or  any  devotional  feeling,  he  was 
entitled  to  much  credit;  but  if  merely  indulged  in  as  a  caprice, 
there  is  no  reason  for  commendation :  be  it  what  it  may  it  did 
not  prolong  life  to  any  advanced  period,  as  he  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven,  in  the  year  1807. 

Of  the  earlier  instances  of  blind  philosophers  we  will  only 
cite  one ;   Diodotus,  the  master  in  philosophy  of  Cicero,  who, 
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incredible  as  it  may  appear,  taught  geometrj  with  so  much 
precision  after  be  became  blind,  that  his  pupils  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  tracing  the  most  complicated  figures  from  his  instruc- 
tions. 

Though  Leonard  Eulbr  did  not  become  totally  blind  till 
be  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty-nine^  and  had  his  reputation 
established^  yet,  his  ablest  and  best  books  were  written  after 
that  calamity  had  befallen  him.  His  admired  work,  the 
''  Elements  of  Algebra,'^  was  transcribed  from  his  dictation  by 
a  voung  tailor^who,  though  totally  unacqufdnted  with  the  science 
when  commencing  his  task,  completely  mastered  the  subject 
before  its  conclusion,  so  dear  was  the  method  of  his  great 
teacher.  His  new  "  Theory  of  the  Moon/'  which  in  a  former 
memoir  on  the  subject  he  could  not  complete,  and  reserved  for 
future  consideration,  he  had  the  courage  to  review,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  son  and  two  friends,  to  pursue  till  he  had 
constructed  the  new  tables  which  appeared  in  1772.  This 
work  alone  would  have  immortalized  him ;  but,  when  all  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  then  labored  are  taken  into 
account,  we  almost  regard  it  as  a  superhuman  effort ;  as  not 
only  was  he  afflicted  with  blindness,  but  his  domestic  circum- 
stances were  fearfully  embarrassed  at  the  time,  owing  to  a 
dreadful  fire  which  had  consumed  the  greater  portion  of  his 
property,  and  obliged  him  to  leave  his  ruined  house.  The 
influence  of  religion,  however,  which  predominated  even  over 
his  philosophy,  was  the  main  spring  and  true  secret  of  bia 
magnanimity  and  unwearied  patience.  This  great  and  good 
man  died,  full  of  years  and  honors,  in  September,  1786.  He 
was  Btnxik  with  aponlexy  whilst  amusing  himself  at  tea  with 
one  of  his  grandchildren. 

Of  all  the  acquirements  attainable  by  the  blind  that  of  botany 
appears  to  be  the  most  incongruous ;  we  can  however  point  to 
one,  who  though  devoted  to  far  higher  pursuits,  still  assiduously 
cultivated  a  botanical  taste.  Joev  Oguoh,  the  son  of  a  glover 
at  Kendal,  was  born  in  1759,  and  lost  his  sight  by  small  pox, 
before  he  had  completed  bis  third  year ;  his  passion  for  botany 
enabled  him  to  conqu^  the  almost  insurmountable  difficnlties 
by  which  he  was  beset  in  cultivating  this  branch  of  sdenoe. 
His  usual  method  of  examining  a  rare  plant,  was  by  the  appli- 
cation: of  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  its  seve^  parts,  ordinary 
plants  were  distinguishable  by  merely  touching  them  wiUi  his 
fingers;  and  so  coxteot  bad  his  power  of  discrimination  become, 
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u  18  reeofded  that  Uywards  the  mi  of  his  Kfe,  a  rare  plant 
was  [daoed  in  his  bands^  which  he  imtnediateljr  called  kyj  its 
•name,  obser?iiig,  he  had  met  with  \m%  oBe  specimen  of  it, 
ftod  that  was  fiftj  jears  before.  Gbngh  ranked  as  one  Of 
the  most  eminent  mathematieians  of  his  age^  and  became 
noted  as  a  teacher  in  that  science ;  several  of  his  pupils  attained 
eminence  in  mathematics  and  natural  philoaophy.  Amongst  his 
remarkable  pupils  we  may  mention  Dr.  Dalton,  who  was  four 
or  fRre  years  under  his  rnstmotion;  the  names  of  Whewel^ 
King,  IhiiyeSy  and  Gaskin^  also  occur*  We  giTC  the  names  of 
some  of  bis  works,  remarkable  as  the  productions  of  one  blind 
from  infancy ;  they  are  as  follows : — 

'*Ob  the  Vifficty  of  Vdces  ;**  "An  Investigation  of  the  method 
whereby  Men  judge  by  the  liar  of  the  Position  of  Sonorous 
Bodies  relaftireto  their  own  persons  f  ^*  Facts  and  Observations 
to  explain  the  cunocrs  PhenomeRa  of  Ventriloquism ;"  ''  On  the 
Natw*e  ef  Grand  Hanaonies ;"  '^  On  the  Nature  of  Musical 
Sounds;''  *' Experiments  and  Bemaribson  the  Augmentation 
of  Sounds ;''  A  Mathematical  Theory  of  the  Speaking  Tnrm- 
pet  f*  "On  the  place  of  arsound  produced  by  a  Musical  String." 

'Hie  ma»  title  of  these  works  afford  an  interesting  proof  of 
the  philosopihical  attention  with  wlaeh  the  writer  fegarded  the 
phenomena  of  somid.* 

HuBBB  and  his  bees  I  who  has  not  heard  of  the  degree  of 
iBtcreflt,  amounting  to  a  passion^  with  which  Huber  devoted 
himself  to  the  stvdy  of  the  habits  of -tbe  bees  P  He  has  given 
to  the  pubtie  the  liest  and  most  interssting  work  on  Ibis  sub- 
ject timt  has  been  prodaeed  in  anv  language.  There  is  so 
mBch  (^  interest  is  the  biograjfriiy  of  thns^  man  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  a  few  details. 

f  BAiiom  HoBBft  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1760,  and  became 
fatiiid at  seventeen  yearaof  age ;  this  calamity  was  occasioned  by 
eicessive  study  daring  day,  and  prolonged  reading  of  romances 
by  night  Previoos  to  losii^  bis  sights  Huber  enteetamed  a 
javenile  passion  for  a  young  lady  who  reciprocated  t&e  Mm\^ 
BMDt^  tbis  attaeiHBent  beeiune  a  Jiigh  and  noble  fseling,  which 
deepened  in  intensity,  as  the  cloud  of  affliction  threatened  to 
overwhelm  him.  The  Jady,  with  the  unselfish  devotedness  for 
whxdi  tbe  pure  and  elavaled  of  her  esx  have  been  ever  remark- 
aUe,  dung  to  him  in  his  misfortwne^  with  a  tenacity  so  eadoar- 
mg,  tiiat  &e  brightest  prospects  withoBt  each  love  would  be  a 
&r  darker  night  tban  that  in  which  Pfovidance  hadshroudedi 
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him,  "  I  have  become  necessary  to  him/'  she  would  say  :  *'  he 
wants  a  guide  to  be  always  with  him  ;  and  nothing  now  shall 
prevent  me  being  united  to  him/'  She  waited  many  years, 
despising  temptations,  and  unmoved  by  opposition ;  till  having 
attained  h^r  majority,  which  the  law  fixed  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  she  on  that  day  appeared  at  the  altar  leading  the  spouse 
on  whom  her  first  afiections  had  been  bestowed,  and  to  the 
amelioration  of  whose  sad  lot  she  vowed  to  devote  her  future 
life.  Well  did  this  noble  woman  redeem  the  pledge  made  at 
the  altar ;  during  the  forty  years  of  their  union  she  never  ceased 
to  bestow  the  most  tender  care  on  her  blind  husband*  She 
discovered  a  thousand  ways  of  meeting  the  wants  which  bis 
calamity  occasioned;  she  was  his  reader  and  his  secretary.  In 
a  word,  she  had  but  one  occupation,  that  of  making  the  life  of 
her  husband  happy.  How  well  her  efibrts  succeeded  is  evi- 
deuced  by  Rubers  declaration,that  he  should  be  miserable  were 
he  to  cease  to  be  blind.  '^  I  should  not  know,*'  he  would  say, 
*'  to  what  extent  a  person  in  my  situation  could  be  beloved,  did 
I  not  experience  all  the  tenderness  lavished  on  me  by  my  wife.'' 
But  for  this  cheerful  and  ready  assistance,  which  could  be  given 
by  such  a  wife  alone,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  Uuber 
to  have  devoted  himself  to  studies  requiring  such  close  and  min- 
ute observation ;  to  succeed  in  the  pursuits  to  which  he  devoted 
himself,  it  was  necessary  to  have  eves  almost  as  much  at  his  com- 
mand as  his  own,  and  who  so  able  or  willing,  as  she,  the  light- 
ener  of  all  his  toils,  the  sweet  drop  in  his  cup  of  bitterness  P  He 
had  an  attached  and  faithful  servant  named  Francis  Brunens, 
whom  he  drilled  in  the  art  of  attending  and  observing  his  bees ; 
the  information  obtained  through  him,  combined  with  his  own 
youthful  recollections,  and  the  confirmatory  testimony  of  his 
wife,  enabled  him  to  acquire  clear  and  accurate  ideas  of  the 
most  minute  facts ;  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  his  published 
observations  ou  bees  are  not  only  remarkably  accurate,  but  are 
so  complete,  that  later  naturalists  have  been  unable  to  add  any- 
thing further. 

Having  lost  his  assistant,  the  duties  devolved  on  his  wife, 
and  were  afterwards  performed  by  his  son  Peter,  who,  at  a  later 
period  of  life,  obtained  a  just  celebrity  by  his  history  of  ants 
and  other  insects,  published  in  1814.  Huber  having  lost  his 
admirable  wife,  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  under  the  care 
of  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Molin ;  at  Lausanne,  he  indulged 
occasionally  in  bis  favorite  pursuits,  until,  at  the  patrianmal 
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age  of  cighty-onc  year^,  he  quietly  expired  in  his  daughter's 
annsin  18S0. 

In  modelling  and  sculpture^  there  are  also  instances  on  ^cord, 
where  the  blind  have  succeeded  in  attaining  a  fair  degree  of 
eminence^  but  this  is  not  so  surprising,  as  their  perception  by 
touch  has  been  at  all  times  accurate  and  delicate.  We  wilt 
howerer,  mention  but  one  case,  that  of  Giovanni  Gonblli,  a 
Tuscan^  who  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  twenty,  but  who  for 
ten  years  after,  was  ignorant  of  the  very  eferoents  of  sculpture. 
Sadldenly,  be  became  possessed  with  the  notion  of  making  a 
statue,  and  having  handled  in  every  way  a  marble  figure  re^ 
presenting  Cosmo  de  Medieis,  be  formed  one  of  clay  so  like, 
that  it  astonished  all  who  ttm  it.  His  talent  soon  developed 
itsdf  so  manifestly,  that  tJie  Gtand  Dtike,  Ferdinand  of  Tus- 
cany, sent  him  to  Koine  to  model  a  statue  of  Pope  Urban  VIII ; 
in  this  he  succeeded  admirably,  rendering  a  very  striking  like- 
ness of  the  original.  It  is  supposed  that  Giovanni  was  the  blind 
sculptor,  whom  Boger  de  Piles  met  in  the  "Justinian  Palace, 
modelling  in  day  a  statue  of  Minerva.  The  Dnke  of  Bacciano, 
seeing  him  at  work,  doubted  iiis  blindness,  and  in  order  to 
test  the  matter,  caused  the  artist  to  model  his  (the  Duke's) 
head  in  a  dark  cellar.  It  proved  t  striking'likeness,  tind  thus 
convinced  the  Duke  of  his  error.  There  is  t  marble  statue  6f 
Charles  I.  of  England  amongst  his  works^  whidi  i^  sard  to  be 
admirably  execot^.' 

A  mechanical  tiiste  has  been  frequentlr  exlnbited  by  the 
Wod,  and  that  occasionally  in  a  remarkaible  manner.  Jambs 
Sfbono,  of  Carlisle,  might  be  well  classed  amongst  musicians, 
were  it  not  that  his  taste  for  mechanics  predominated.  He  was 
Uind  from  birth,  and  early  attached  himself  to  the  study  of 
music,  and  became  a  good  performer  on  the  organ.  TItere  is 
an  interesting  anecdote  rehted  of  him,  ffltxstratrive  of  his 
love  of  masie  and  idso  of  mecbahiffm.  When  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  contrived  on  one  occasion  to  be  left  behind, 
and  abut  up  in  the  organ-loft  of  Carlisle  Cathedral ;  and  when 
alone,  commenced  examining  the  several  parts- of  the  organ 
wffli  great  attentidn.  *  Having  sa^fiedhis^  curiosity  respedting 
the  general  eonstroetion;  he  j^olsieeded  to  fry  the  stops,  and  the 
DToporiion  they  bore  to  each  oi^et.  This  operation  could  not 
W^enfivgonethroush^  h6cou§eq«teifMy  alarmed  the  neighbonr- 
to^gi^totfklfeifViirriotte-^rftweB  regardf^^be  lioctumal  visitor, 
toiBf'aHa  Ad^^«ob^oQb^UMhe  i^t^  Vdn^ml  6jiilk%  (Mgsn- 
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loft  and  there  found  the  blind  boj  curefatlj  exaraiuing  the  me- 
chanism of  the  instrument.  He  was  brought  before  the  Dean 
next  dat,  who^  aft^  a  slight  reprimand  for  the  xoethod  he  had 
taken  of  gratifviug  his  cutio^itj,  gave  him  permission  to  play 
whenever  he  pleased.  He  soon  acquired  so  perfect  a  knowledge 
of  the  instrument,  that  he  commenced  a  chamber  organ,  which 
he  completed  without  any  assistance  whatsoeTer.  This  instru- 
ment he  sold  to  a  merchant,  and  it  is  said  to  be  at  present 
in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  Dublin,  who  trea- 
sures  it  as  a  curiosity.  Strong,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  oiade 
almost  every  article  of  wearing  apparel  which  be  requirrf ;  bis 
household  furniture,  with  bnt  very  few  exceptions^  was  also  of 
his  own  manufacture.  His  first  pair  of  shoes  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  walking  from  Carlisle  to  London,  a  feat  which 
entitles  him  to  a  rank  amofigst  the  pedestrians;  this  joftriwy 
was  mftde  to  visit  Mr.  Stanley,  the  blind  organist  of  St, 
Andrew's,  Holbom.  Strong  constructed  various  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery, amongst  which  was  a  model  of  a  loom,  with  a  figure 
of  a  man  working  on  it,  he  being  himself  a  diaper-weaver  by 
trade,  and  esteemed  a  good  workman ;  be  died  in  1798,  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year, 

William  Kknnkdy  of  Tandcragee,  in  Armagh,  was  born  in 
1768,  and  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  at  the 
age  of  tiiirteen  le anted  to  play  on  the  violin,  but  his  mecb»ucal 
propensities  predominated,  and  after  exercising  his  talent  in 
various  ways,  his  ingenuity  went  so  for  as  to  enable  Imn  to 
construct  clocks  both  common  and  musical.  He  made  and 
repaired  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  made  looms  with 
their  various  tackling,  and  thus  found  not  alone  occupatioii  to 
interest  him  and  exercise  his  powers  of  ir^enniiy,  bat  was 
enabled  by  his  industry  t?o  support  a  large  family. 

We  have  selected  but  a  few,  from  the  many  instances  before 
us,  of  men  attaining  celebrity  Tiot  alone  in  the  highest  braAobes 
of  literature  and  the  arts,  but  also  in  the  seeninj^y  impossible 
intricacies  of  mechanisoh  who  have  had  t^  encoimter  all  the 
ills  of  blindness  either  from  in&ncy  or  at  mature  age ;  in  either 
cai«e  however  we  have  merely  adduced  tbe  period  of  bbndness 
when  recounting  the  various  intellectual  or  manual  efforts  per- 
formed by  them.  We  have,  iii  our  opinion,  brought  forward 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  theory  with  which  we  eom- 
menced  this,  and  our  preceding  paper  on  the  Deaf  avvd  Dsmb^ 
namely,  the  intellectual  superiority  possessed  by  the  Witnl  over 
the  Deaf  mute. 
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"Since  the  preoediof^  l^g^  were  printed/' writes  Dr.  Kitto,  "we 
have  been  f&voured  with  a  communioation  from  an  intelligent  and 
reflective  blind  person  at  Plymouth,  in  answer  to  some  questions 
which  were  submitted  to  his  consideration  ;  and  as  it  helps  to  clear 
up  some  points  concerning  which  the  reported  experimce  of  others 
in  the  same  condition  has  afforded  no  verj  satisfactory  infm'mation, 
we  are  happy  to  introduce  it  in  this  place.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
premise  that  this  person  at  the  time  of  losing  his  sight  was  learning 
the  business  of  a  cabinet-maker,  and  bad  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  when  he  was  accidentally  blinded,  in  the  street,  by  the  explo. 
sion  of  some  chemical  compound  which  he  seems  to  have  been  carry- 
ing in  hk  hand.  This  melancholy  event  eventually  drove  him  to 
music  as  a  resource  and  a  means  of  employment ;  and  now,  after 
twenty >two  years  of  total  blindness,  he  remaiae  an  accomplished 
musician  and  t^e  proprietor  of  a  '  music  store.'  The  following  is 
his  communieatioR : — 

^  In  dealing  wi4^  the  siU)jeot  of  blindness,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish two  classes  of  sufterers :  the  one,  such  as  never  saw  at  all ; 
and  the  other,  such  as  have  been  deprived  of  sight,  but  had  lived  a 
sufficient  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  the  impressions  derived 
from  it  to  heve  become  fixed  upon  the  mind.  The  latter,  as  you  will 
have  pereeived  'from  my  last  commjuoication,  is  my  own  case  ;  and, 
consequently,  seme  of  ray  ideas  will  be  fouod  the  same  as  those  of 
persons  who  have  always  been  in  the  enjovment  of  their  sight. 

"  The  following  may  be  stated  as  the  facts  in  my  own  experience 
which  appear  to  meet  the  questions  you  have  proposed  to  me : — 

"  My  first  ^eeiing,  afiter  recovering  from  three  weeks  of  burning 
pain  and  the  effects  of  stupifying  crates,  was  that  of  disappointment 
and  BHieh  grief  that  my  prospects  in  life  were  utterly  ruined.  In  a 
ebort  time  more  I  shoukl  have  been  as  qualified  as  most  others  to 
contend  with  the  world ;  but  the  bright  hopes  of  youth  and  the  plea- 
surable anticipations  of  manhood  now  lay  blasted  before  me.  1  did 
ooty  however,  reet  in  despondency.  The  novelty  of  mj  situation, 
and  my  being  able  to  do  certain  things  bv  the  li^^  of  my  is^ag^na- 
tien  onlv,  which  those  around  me  coiud,  m  some  instances,  scarcely 
aecompKeh  by  the  aid  of  eiebt,  proved  a  great  encouragement  and 
an  ineentive  to  farther  exertions.  I  also  soon  foand  some  amnse- 
'■Mot  in  ti^inff  my  skill  in  certain  branehes  of  my  former  occupation  ; 
bot  I  fbund  that  although  I  -could  handle  the  tools  as  eapertly  as  ever, 
1  wanted  the  eye  to  mark  the  proper  distance  between  the  edge  of 
the  instrument  and  my  own  fingers.  I  could  plane  a  piece  of  hoard 
as  smoothly  as  ever ;  but  from  the  want  of  tb«U  which  I  had  lost» 
ooiM  never  sueceed  in  adjusiting  its  proportioas  with  that  geometri* 
«al  accuraev  which  was  essential  to  a  good  piece  of  work.  So  find< 
«D^  ^Mt  this  would  not  do  as  a  permanency,  I  sought  a  resource  in 
the  ear ;  and  as  music  can  be  brought  to  beM*  at  once  upon  the  ear 
MinA  open  (he  pocket,  1  betook  myself  to  it  as  a  profession,  and  appHed 
jskj  physical  «nd  cental  energies  with  auch  intensity  to  the  pursuit* 
timt  1  iell  into  another  error,  and  obtained  a  practical  demonstration 
of  tJbe  fact  that  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four ;  for  frcim  the 
aeverity  of  my  application  to  my  studies,  and  not  allowing  myself  the 
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needfal  relaxation,  m)'  progress  was  disproportionate  to  my  bodily 
strength,  which  became  for  a  time  much  affected  by  the  war  it  was 
constrained  to  keep  up  with  a  mind  too  active  and  too  ardent  for  it 
to  cope  with  long. 

"  I  have  never  found  satisfaction  or  enjoyment  in  any  matter  which 
I  am  not  able  to  reflect  upon,  so  as  to  understand  it  in  connection 
with  some  of  its  leading  principles,  or  to  be  led  by  it  to  comprehend 
more  fully  some  other  thing  with  which  I  was  before  but  partially 
acquainted.  Even  in  music,  with  which  1  am  now  entirely  surround- 
ed,  I  can  find  no  pleasure  unless  I  am  able  to  associate  with  it 
some  idea  of  an  intellectual  or  social  character ;  but  this  I  can  al- 
ways do,  and  therefore  I  am  at  all  times  able  to  derive  much  enjoy, 
ment  from  it.  Since  1  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  read  your  work  on  Deafness.  I  should  think,  from  the 
account  it  contains  of  the  author's  thirst  for  knowledge,  that  the  ar- 
dency v.ith  which  I  have  uniformly  sought  it  is  much  akin  to  his,  al* 
though,  unlike  him,  I  have  not  been  thereby  enabled  to  benefit  any 
one  hut  myself.* 

**  Time  never  hangs  heavily  upon  my  shoulders.  I  have  no  idle 
moments,  having  constant  occupation  for  the  mind,  either  in  the  re- 
sources of  music,  or  in  some  other  scientific  or  intellectual  pursuit. 
These,  being  mental,  belong,  as  you  are  well  aware,  to  the  hiffbest 
sources  of  happiness ;  and  other  enjoyments  are  available  only  so 
far  as  they  refer  back  to  the  mind  again.  The  bustle  and  noise  of 
crowded  streets  are  agreeable  rather  than  otherwise  to  me  ;  but  only 
so  far  as  that  by  this  means  I  become  acquainted  through  the  ear 
with  the  nature  of  the  pursuits  in  which  my  fellow-beings  are  en- 
gaged. In  public  assemblies, whether  for  church,  platform,  or  musical 
purposes,  my  recollections  of  former  scenes  readily,  as  though  but 
yesterday  visible  to  the  eye,  picture  forth  the  whole  to  the  imagina- 
tion, in  all  the  corresponding  circumstances  of  both  the  speakers  and 
the  auditors. 

**  1  cannot  conceive  of  any  shade  of  difference  in  any  particular, 
between  the  ideas  of  my  own  mind  with  reference  to  external  ob- 
jects, and  those  of  persons  who  have  never  experienced  the  absence 
of  sight ;  and  certainly  not  between  my  own  present  notions  and 
what  they  would  have  been  bad  I  never  been  called  to  endure  this 
privation.  In  walking  abroad  amidst  the  verdure  and  foliage  com- 
mon to  rural  scenes,  the  nature  of  the  one  is  readily  intimated  by  the 
foot,  and  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  other  by  the  gentlest  breeze, 
or  perhaps  the  season  of  the  year  is  indicated  by  the  still  stronger 
gale,  the  various  notes  of  the  feathered  tribe  changing  with  the  pe- 
riods of  the  year  $ — all  these  and  many  more  circumstances  contribute 
to  give  the  outline  of  the  picture,  or  to  furnish  materials  from  which 
the  imagination  can  supply  a  complete  landscape,  even  though  the 
spot  may  be  one  altogether  new  to  my  experience. 

**  I  am  not  aware  of  the  possibility  of  any  seeing  man  ever  reading 

*  This  is  assuredly  a  great  mistake.  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
no  one  can  possibly  realise  any  material  benefit  to  himself,  without  at 
the  same  time  becoming  an  instrument  of  benefit  to  others. 
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or  hearing  a  description  of  anj  place,  person,  or  thing  whatever, 
without  as  instantaneously  forming  an  image  of  the  same  in  his  mind 
as  though  it  had  been  suddenly  presented  to  his  outward  vision,  and 
as  indeliblj  remaining  there  as  if  he  had  actually  seen  the  original ; 
but  the  correctness  of  the  figure  will  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  description,  and  to  the  ability  of  the  person  to  under- 
stand it  and  to  associate  therewith  the  characters  corresponding  to 
the  account  received.  This  power  remains  when  sight  is  lost.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  public  character  in  past  or  present  history  with 
whose  name  I  am  familiar,  whatever  may  have  been  his  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  but  whenever  his  name  is  brought  to  my  mmd  an 
ideal  ima^e  of  him  invariably  accompanies  it.  So  with  my  most  in- 
timate friends:  those  whom  I  knew  in  early  life  still  retain  in  my 
mind  the  aspects  under  which  they  then  appeared  to  me  ;  but  if  it 
happens  that  my  acquaintance  with  them  has  been  kept  up,  they  are 
present  to  my  mind  with  all  the  corresponding  additional  marks  of 
increasing  age.  I  am  led  to  think  from  these  facts,  and  from  the 
Tivid  freshness  with  which  ideas  of  form  are  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  whether  newly  or  more  remotely  created,  that  there  cannot  be 
any  material  difference  between  my  own  impressions  and  those  of  one 
who  has  always  enjoyed  the  power  of  viewing  objects  by  the  eye. 

'*  Dreams  are  to  me  always  replete  with  images  of  visible  objects. 
In  them  I  most  decidedly  see  every  person  and  thing  which  then  be- 
comes a  subject  of  cognizance  ;  and  they  appear  under  the  same  as- 
pectSy  and  are  invested  with  the  same  circumstances,  as  those  which 
my  imagination  gives  to  them  when  I  am  awake,  unless  occasionally 
distorted  or  changed  in  the  same  way  that  familiar  objects  are  often 
modified  in  the  dreams  of  those  who  see.  It  is  further  remarkable 
that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  had,  for  some  years  after  losing  my 
sight,  the  slightest  consciousness  in  dreams  that  I  was  really  in  a 
state  of  blindness.  More  recently,  my  mind  has  occasionally  even  in 
sleep  reverted  to  this  fact ;  but  the  consciousness  has  always  been 
accompanied  by  the  delightful  feelings  of  one  surprised  to  find  him- 
self suddenly  restored  to  the  possession  of  a  treasure  which  he  bad 
lost. 

•*  The  sense  of  touch,  like  that  of  hearing,  is  rendered  much  more 
sensitive  in  the  blind  than  in  those  who  see,  from  the  simple  fact  of 
its  beinff  kept  in  constant  requisition.  It  is  a  part  of  mjr  profession 
to  regulate  and  tune  musical  instruments,  and  when  opening  a  piano- 
forte  for  that  purpose,  a  single  sweep  of  the  hand  over  the  surface  of 
the  wires,  enables  me  to  detect  the  absence  of  a  single  string ;  nor 
do  1  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  discovering  the  cause  of  any  de- 
rangement in  the  machinery.  I  can  also  tell  the  time  by  a  watch, 
nearly  enough  for  all  practical  purposes ;  but  in  this  particular  I 
was  greatly  outmatched  by  a  person  with  whom  I  once  resided,  who 
had  never  been  in  possession  of  sight. 

•*  Touching  the  very  important  question  as  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  seeing  and  unseeing  man  to  each  other,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
BMj  that  fdl  the  most  painfhl  of  the  disadvantages  with  which  I  have 
bad  to  contend  under  the  absence  of  sight,  have  arisen  entirely  from 
the  former  not  sufficiently  understanding  the  capabilities  and  resources 
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of  the  latter.  Tn  dealing  with  the  blind,  the  person  who  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  sight  usuaJlv  falls  into  one  or  more  of  several  errors  to 
which  he  is  liable.  He  shoots  too  high  or  too  low,  too  far  or  too 
short  of  the  mark,  and  yet,  strange  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
he  never  fails  to  hit ;  and  if  his  victim  happens  to  be  one  of  the  sen- 
feiiive  order,  he  is  sure  to  feel  the  shaft  in  his  tenderest  parts.  He 
is  walking  in  the  streets  j  some  one  accosts  him,  and  acting  upon 
the  principle  that  those  who  cannot  see  cannot  hear,  he  puts  his 
month  close  to  his  ear,  and  bawls  as  though  he  were  speaking  to  a 
deaf  man.  He  proceeds  a  little  farther,  and  some  officious  passer-by 
catches  hold  of  him,  and  nearly  capsizes  him  in  attempting  to  lift 
him  over  some  step  or  other  obstacle,  which,  if  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources, he  would  have  passed  with  the  greatest  ease.  These  things 
would  be  trifles  did  not  the  class  of  misconceptions  which  they  indi- 
cate, seriously  affect  the  blind  man's  social  position,  and  his  prospects 
in  life.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  blind  man,  who,  by  the 
most  persevering  application,  has  fully  qualified  himself  for  some  im- 
portant office  connected  with  his  profession — say,  of  music.  He 
hears  of  an  advertisement,  and  he  makes  the  requisite  application  ; 
but  is  told  that  as  he  cannot  see  he  cannot  play.  The  next  time  an 
opportunity  offers,  he  determines  to  go  in  person — say  a  hundred 
miles,  and  in  winter  too — to  show  that  he  can  play.  He  performs  iu 
public  and  private,  and  shows  himself  competent  to  the  discharge  of 
all  the  duties  of  the  employment  which  he  seeks — but  the  feeling  that 
one  who  can  see  is  of  necessity  more  competent  for  it  than  one  who 
cannot,  still  stands  between  him  and  success.  He  returns,  and  en- 
deavours to  establish  himself  in  his  native  town.  He  introduces 
himself  to  those  who  are  most  likely  to  advance  his  interests  ;  he  ex- 
hibits himt^elf,  so  to  speak,  he  is  approved,  he  excites  some  sensation. 
People  cry,  •  Wonderful  1*  they  tell  him  that  he  plays  'as  if  he  had 
eyes  in  his  fingers*  ends  :*  with  much  more  of  the  same  sort.  But 
then  still  comes  the  incredulous  inquiry,  •  How  can  you  teach  ?*  He 
explains,  he  illustrates,  he  offers  to  prove  his  competency  to  impart 
instruction  upon  their  own  persons,  and  on  their  own  terms :  and  it 
is  only  when  the  fact  is  thus  demonstrated  that  they  at  length  be- 
lieve. Thus  he  goes  on,  continually  working  against  the  prejudice 
which  his  condition  creates  :  and  thus  it  ever  must  be  till  people 
generally  take  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  better  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  know  fully  how  to  estimate  such  a  being  as  a  man  without 
sight.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  speak  of  these  things  with  cen- 
sure, or  from  any  disposition  to  find  fault.  But  these  are  facts,  and 
experience  is  dailv  adding  to  their  number ;  and  they  are  mentioned 
as  things  arising  from  the  want  of  a  currect  appreciation  in  others  of 
the  blind  condition,  and  not  as  evils  necessarily  connected  with  that 
condition  :  for  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  there  are  simple,  proper, 
and  available  means,  by  which  the  mind  might  be  brought  to  feel 
blindness  as  no  privation  at  all.  It  is  only  from  the  friction  which 
attends  his  intercourse  with  those  who  see,  and  not  from  the  dense  of 
privation  in  himself,  that  the  blind  man  hascause  for  grief.  I  should 
be  sorry,  in  any  remarks  of  mine,  to  fail  to  recognise  a   superintend- 
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ing  mod  all- wise  ProTidence :  but  the  Greater  expects  men  to  help 
one  another  along  in  the  path  of  life ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  the*re- 
medy  can  only  be  applied  bj  the  same  hands  which  ignorantlj  and 
innocently  deal  the  mischief.  To  this  end  the  real  position  of  the 
blind,  and  the  nature  of  their  resources,  must  be  better  understood 
bj  those  who  can  see :  and  truly  happy  shall  I  be,  if  the  remarks 
which  I  bare  here  put  toother,  should  in  your  hands  be  made  in 
any  degree  instrumental  m  helping  other  blind  persons  over  those 
difficulties,  which,  by  the  help  of  God,  I  have  been  enabled  to  sur- 
mount." 

Oar  principal  reason  for  advancing  this  theory,  independent 
of  the  interest  attached  to  the  histories  we  have  recorded^  is 
mainl;  to  shew  how  criminal  it  would  be  to  neglect  the  culture 
of  those,  whose  intellectual  faculties  are  often  of  the  highest 
order,  and  who  by  mental  training  are  capable  of  attaining  the 
most  honorable  positions  in  society.  Dublin  has  made  a 
move  in  the  right  airection>  and  our  Catholic  Blind  Institutions, 
though  but  yet  in  their  infancy,  will  ere  long  be  National 
establishments,  embracing  within  their  folds  all  who  have  been 
hitherto  forgotten,  or  if  not  forgotten  at  least  uucared  fbr. 


i  Art.  IV.— about  THE  TUNEFUL  NINE. 

I 

LayB  of  the  Minnedn^era,  or  German  Troubadours,  of 
the  Trvelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries :  Illustrated  by 
Specimens  of  the  Cotenworary  Lyric  Poetry  of  Provence 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  London  :  Ijongman  and 
Co.,   1826. 

What  about  the  "  The  Tuneful  Nine  ?"  says  the  reader ; 
"  Is  it  about  Songs,  or  Music,  or  the  Opera,  or  the  Concert  ?" 
Well,  reader,  it  is  about  many  things  ;  but  more  especially 
about  Music  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Drama. 

The  origin  of  the  Greek  drama  is,  by  universal  consent, 
referred  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  worsUp  of  Bacchus. 
The  dithyrambs,  which  celebrated  the  triumph  of  the  god, 
were  transformed,  by  gradual  changes,  into  the  drama, 
which  represented  a  great  portion  of  the  national  mythology 
and  legendary  lore.  In  a  similar  way,  the  Miracle-plays 
of  modem  Europe,  which  were  purely  religious  festivals, 
became  graduallv  transformed  into  the  drama.  But,  as 
the  dithyramb  did  not,  throughout  Qreece,become  a  tragedy, 
so  the  Miracle-play,  in  every  European  country,  did  not 
produce  a  national  drama.  England,  Spain,  and  France 
can  alone  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  this  :  the  reason  we 
shall  presently  bring  forward. 

The  first  stage  of  our  inquiry  will  embrace  the  detailed 
proofs  of  the  foregoing  statements,  respecting  the  uniformity 
everywhere  visible  in  the  causes,  which  produced  the  drama. 
To  begin  with  the  Greek  : — An  altar  is  erected,  and  on  it  a 
ffoat  sacrificed  to  the  ffod  Dionysius  ;  around  the  altar  is  a 
band  of  drunken  revellers,  disguised  as  satyrs,  dressed  in 
goat-skins  and  deer  skins,  their  bodies  stained  with  soot, 
Vermillion,  and  green,  their  faces  covered  with  masks  or 
huge  leaves ;  they  dance  and  sing,  roar  out  obscene  jests 
and  impassioned  songs,  throw  themselves  into  fantastio 
attitudes,  and  celebrate  the  virtues,  exploits,  and  sorrows 
of  Bacchus.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  drama  could  proceed 
from  such  a  **  rabble  rout."  We  see  nothing  here  but  the 
mummeries,  in  which  most  nations  have  delighted :  the 
Lithuanians,  the  Swedes — nay,  even  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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Himmalay&s— have  bad  such,  yet  no  drama.  We  might 
as  well  expect  to  see  a  tragedy  issuing  from  the  mummeries 
of  sweeps  on  May -day,  whicn  were  also,  we  are  told,  once 
symbolical  and  religions.  Nevertheless,  from  this  Bacchic 
ront  the  drama  rose.  Arion  came,  and  .transformed  this 
irregular  band  into  a  regular  chorus.  The  flute  was  changed 
for  the  cithara;  the  rapid  pyrrhic  dances  for  slow  and 
solemn  movements  ;  the  wildness  of  jest  for  the  tragic  and 
impassioned  strain,  which  expressed  the  sorrows  and  victo- 
ries of  the  god.  The  comic  element  was  not  suppressed, 
but  separated  from  the  tragic :  it  continued  to  flourish,  and 
gave  birth  to  Comedy. 

The  dithyramb  was  formed ;  the  chorus  was  serious ;  but 
a  drama  was  still  far  from  being  constituted.  Thespis 
cune,  and  laid  the  foundation  stone.  Standing  on  an  ele- 
vated platform,  he  varied  the  monotony  of  the  songs  with 
recitations  in  character.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
first  actor ;  and  this  one  actor  sufficed  for  all  the  parts, 
sioee,  by  means  of  a  linen  mask,  he  was  enabled  to  repre- 
sent diflferent  characters,  who  appeared  on  the  platform  one 
afler  the  other,  and  occasionally  answered  the  chorus.  This 
step,  small  as  it  appears,  was  in  trutli  immense,  for  it  was 
in  the  right  direction.  To  the  singing  of  the  chorus  was 
now  added  recitation,  and  this,  with  the  aid  of  occasional 
dialogue,  enabled  them  to  represent  a  story.  The  first  ele- 
ments of  tragedy,  viz.,  the  assumption  of  character,  and 
the  throwing  the  legend  into  an  action  instead  of  a  narration, 
were  thus  secured.  Phrynicus  succeeded  Thespis,  and  made 
another  improvement  in  the  introduction  of  female  charac- 
ters. He  did  not  venture  on  adding  to  the  single  actor  of 
Thespis,  but  he  used  it  diffierently.  It  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked that,  by  the  time  Phrynicus  wrote,  the  religious 
character  of  the  drama  had  undergone  considerable  change. 
Instead  of  a  purely  Dionvsiac  legend,  he  introduced  subjects 
of  national  interest.  Tne  Phcenissa  and  the  Capture  of 
mietus  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Bacchus.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  tnat,  although  we  have  no  positive  infor- 
mation as  to  the  nature  of  the  plays  of  Phrynicus,  they 
must  have  been  very  different  from  those  of  Thespis.  The 
drama  had  taken  another  considerable  stride :  instead  of 
being  a  mere  religious  festival,  it  had  admitted  subjects  of 
Aunuin  and  national  interest.    The  honest  populace  occa- 
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sionally  took  offence ;  for,  as  Plutarch  informs  ns^  missing 
and  regretting  the  satyric  chorus  in  the  legends  and  tales 
of  national  suffering,  which  Phrynicus  and  iEIsohylns  repre- 
sented, they  cried  out,  '*  What  is  this  to  Bacchus  ?" 

The  Eiuglish  drama  pursued  a  similar  course,  called 
**  Mysteries,"  or,  more  accurately,  according  to  Mr.  Collier, 
*'  Miracle-plays  ;**  the  earhr  plays  being  throughout  Europe 
exclusively  religious.  That  their  object  was  religious 
instruction,  in  the  shape  of  an  entertainment,  is  expressly 
stated  bv  various  authorities.  The  Miracle-play  was 
nothing  but  a  portion  of  religious  doctrine  represented  in 
action ;  an  amusement  with  a  religious  object.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  then  untranslated,  and  these  plays  must  have 
formed  one  efficient  source  of  religious  instruction,  far 
surpassing  church  service. 

Mr.  Cwlier,  who  is  well  entitled  to  speak  on  this  snWeot, 
says,  that  "  in  their  earliest  state  these  pieces  were  of  the 
simplest  construction,  merely  following  the  incidents  of 
Scripture,  or  of  the  Pseudo-Evangelium,  the  dialogue  being 
maintained  by  the  characters  introduced.  By  degrees, 
however,  more  invention  was  displayed,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  persons  concerned  in  tiie  conduct  of  the 
story." 

On  looking  into  these  Miracle-plays,  we  are  struck  with 
the  extraordmary  mixture  of  simplicity,  buffoonery,  extra- 
vagance, piety,  and  what,  to  modem  ears,  sounds  like 
blasphemy.  Priests  and  sacred  persons  kick  and  cuff  each 
other,  with  all  the  freedom  of  a  modern  farce.  Scurrilous 
jests,  obscene  jests,  and  dull,  prosing  sermons,  fill  up  the 
greater  portion  of  the  dialogue.  The  excess  of  rustic 
buffoonery  is  frequently  mixed  up  with  the  most  appalling 
subjects ;  as  in  the  quarrel  between  Cain  and  Abel,  which 
conmiences  by  an  invitation  from  the  former  to  salute  the 
least  honorable  part  of  his  person,  and  that  in  the  least 
honorable  manner.  We  may  say,  however,  mth  the  author 
of  the  Historia  Histrionica,  the  taste  of  that  age  "  was  not 
so  nice  and  delicate  in  these  matters ;  the  plain  and  incurious 
jud^ent  of  our  ancestors  being  prepared  with  favour,  and 
taking  everything  by  the  easiest  handle,*'  Touches  of 
pathos,  and  ''strains  of  higher  mood,"  occasionally  redeem 
the  dreary  nonsense  of  these  pieces.  Of  the  former  we 
may  notice  Abraham's  turning  aside  to  weep,  pretending 
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he  bad  loet  BOmething,  exclaiming,  **  What  water  ahoots 
into  both  mine  eyes  ?  I  shoald  have  been  more  glad  than 
of  dl  worldly  gain,  if  /  had  found  him  once  unkind;  but 
I  never  found  him  in  fanlt-^  it  would  be  a  perilous  thing 
for  a  modem  clergyman  to  lead  an  ass  up  to  the  altar  during 
divine  service.  The  fact,  familiar  enoc^b  to  all,  that  oar 
Saviour  entered  Jerusalem  on  the  ba<£  of  an  ass,  would 
not  suffice  to  keep  down  the  risible  emotions  even  of  the 
most  devout.  But  what  would  be  the  effect,  if  the  ass  was 
not  only  placed  there,but  the  minister  was  to  begin  braying  ? 
Would  not  every  mind  revolt  at  such  a  scene  ?  Yet  our 
ancestors  saw  nothing  in  it  but  a  symbolical  act,  at  which 
they  bowed  and  crossed  themselves.  And  what  do  we  think 
now  of  the  act  of  initiation  into  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars^  viz.,  the  spitting  on  the  cross  ?  Is  it  not  an  infamy, 
a  sacrilege,  at  whicn  every  'one  shudders  ?  It  was  once  a 
sacred  symbol. 

The  obscene  jests  and  fantastic  attitudes  of  the  ''  Bacchic 
rout*'  were  symbolical ;  of  course,  in  later  times,  they  lost 
this  sense,  and  had  to  be  stopped.  So  in  Italy  w^e  find, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Archbishop 
of  Florence,  so  scandalised  by  the  vulgar  ouffooneries,  jests, 
aud  gestures,  as  well  as  by  the  absurd  masks  worn  by  the 
actors,that  he  interdicted  all  furUier  performance  in  churches^ 
and  commanded  the  priests  to  abstain  altogether  from  per- 
forming. 

The  Miracle-plays  were  succeeded  by  *'  Moralities;"  a 
decided  step,  though  a  small  one,  towards  the  formation  of 
a   drama.       The  difference  between  the   Morldplay  or 
Morality  and  its  predecessor,  consists  solely  in  the  characters 
being  abstract  and  allegorical,  instead  of  concrete  and  his- 
torical.   The  Morality  resembled  the  Autos  Sacramentales 
of  Spain  ;  Truth,  Pity,  Perverse  Ignorance,  Justice,  Peace, 
and  other  moral  qualities,  usurped  the  place  of  scriptural 
persooages.      Mr.  Collier  has  well  shown  how  abstract 
impersonations,  by  degrees,  found  their  way  into  Miracle- 
plays.    As  these  innorations  became  numerous,  the  scrip- 
tural characters  fell  into  the  back-ground.     Having  got  rid 
of  the  prurely  religious  subjects,  and  substituted  others, 
moral  and  aliegori^,  the  next  step  was  easy  ;  it  was  only 
necessary  to  attempt  individnal    instead    of   allegorical 
character,  and  to  represent  scenes  of  real  life  and  manners- 
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instead  of  abstract  morals,  and  the  first  rade  sketch  of  a 
drama  was  accomplished.  This  step  was  taken  by  Nicholas 
Udall,  in  the  comedy  of  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,  which  we 
have  evidence  for  asserting  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1561. 
In  it,  as  in  Gammer  Gurton,  ITie  Four  P.Sf  and  the  rest, 
we  see  religion  and  allegory  banished,  and  life,  in  its  every- 
day aspects,  substituted. 

In  Germany,  the  Miracle-play  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Luther;  but  the  learned  had  previously  ven- 
tured on  imitations;  indeed  so  little  did  they  trouble 
themselves  to  please  the  public,  that  they  wrote  in  Latin 
and  performed  in  universities.  The  Reformation  interrupted 
the  Miracle-plays ;  and  many  causes,  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
for  one,  prevented  a  national  drama  supplying  the  place. 

In  our  own  country  there  is  but  one  name,  from  Dryden 
down  to  the  present  century,  which  can  be  quoted  with 
applause,  and  that  is  Otway.  Drvden,  Lee,  Southern, 
Addison,  Thomson,  Johnson,  Murphy,  Ambrose  Phillips, 
Young,  and  the  rest,  need  only  to  be  named  to  be  condemned. 
In  France,  we  need  only  name  La  Motte,  Diderot,  La 
Harpe,  Ducis,  Lemercier;  in  Spain,  Montiano  and  1^ 
Huerta.  These  were  men  of  talent  and  celebrity ;  but 
they  were  not  dramatists.  The  public  applauded  their 
imitations.  The  ^  vas  a  fashion  in  admiring  foreign  taste, 
just  as  there  was  in  patches  and  powders.  Cato  was  pro- 
nounced a  chef  (Tosuvre:  the  pit  admired;  coffee-houses 
rang  with  eulociums;  grave-wigged  citizens  took  their 
families  to  wonder  at  it.  But  they  got  tired  at  last.  The 
French,  '^  our  natural  foes,"  became  supplanted  by  a  return 
to  Shakspere,  and  the  introduction  of  German  sentimen- 
talitv. 

The  theatres  continued  to  fill  as  before,  and,  therefore, 
people  supposed  the  drama  was  alive ;  forgetting  that  the 
theatre  had  become  a  mere  amusement.     Was  it,  then, 
come  to  this  ?    That  drama  which,  in  its  high  and  palmy- 
days,  had  been  a  secular  pulpit,  from  whence  the  poet 
instructed  his  nation — instructing  them  through  their  emo- 
tions— was  it  reduced  to  rivalry  with  rope-dancers   and 
jugglers  ?    An  amusement  and  no  more  ?    To  this  com- 
plexion it  had,  indeed,  come !    In  the  days  of  Shakapere 
the  great  public  had  no  source  of  instruction  comparable 
to  that  of  the  stage.    Those  were  not  reading  days  ;  books 
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were  few  and  dear ;  the  habit  of  reading  was  confined  to 
the  learned ;  the  mass  learnt  only  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
stage,  spending  in  the  bear  garden  and  skittle-ground  the 
time  now  bestowed  upon  cheap  literature.  The  public 
has  become  a  reading  public,  so  that  the  instructive  office 
of  the  drama  has  gradually  become  less  and  less,  and 
instruction,  which  is  now  sought  in  other  and  more  efiectnal 
channels,  has  become  sepai*ated  from  the  amusement ;  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  the  drama  has  ceased  to  occupy  its 
literary  position.  It  is  purely  an  amusement,  and,  as  such, 
must  cater  for  the  lower  appetites  of  a  miscellaneous  public. 
Hence  the  increased  demand  for  scenery  and  spectacle. 
This  separ^on,  though  inevitable,  is  perhaps  the  most 
potent  cause  of  the  present  decline.  The  poet  feels  that  he 
can  no  longer  exercise  that  power  over  the  national  mind 
which  the  stage  once  possessed.  A  new  play,  if  very  suc- 
cessful, will  cause  people  to  run  after  it ;  but  not  until  it 
ba*  been  played  so  many  nights  that  *'  all  the  world"  has 
seen  it.  Formerly,  the  first  night  of  a  new  play  was  an 
event  attended  with  impatience  and  literary  excitement 
The  house  was  always  full  on  such  an  occasion  ;  the  pit 
was  grave  with  critics.  Bad  or  good,  the  play  was  sure 
almost  to  cover  the  managerial  outlay  by  the  first  night's 
receipts.  So  many  persons  were  inte^  .>/^d,  that  the  risk, 
which  is  now  so  ecormous,  amounted  w  admost  nothing. 
Of  course,  the  increased  splendour  of  decoration  has  to  ao 
with  this ;  but  why  the  necessity  for  decoration,  if  not  be- 
cause the  public  cannot  be  otherwise  attracted?  When 
people  now  "  run  afler"  a  new  piece,  it  is  because  "  a  sen- 
sation'' has  been  made ;  they  will  crowd  to  see  an  elephant 
or  a  criminal  for  the  same  reason.  You  cannot  call  this  a 
dramatic  taste. 

The  usual  answer  to  all  complaints  is,  that  *'  the  present 
age  is  un-dramatic."  It  is  so,  but  not  for  the  reason  alleged  ; 
not  because  modem  passions  are  less  energetic,  modem 
manners  less  picturesque,  naodem  actions  less  heroic  ;  but 
because  the  drama  has  lost  its  hold  upon  our  wants  and 
fijmpathies.  The  ages  of  Pericles  ana  Elizabeth  are  now 
discovered  to  have  been  rich  in  dramatic  materials.  We 
are  told  to  regard  the  stirring  adventures,  novel  opinions, 
social  excitements,and  energetic  passions  wfaiohjcharacterised 
those  epochs.    Facile  theorising !    Are  not  these  things  as 
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abundant  in  our  own  day  ?  Does  the  pulse  beat  more 
feebly  ?  Is  life  a  weaker  struggle  ?  Are  our  hopes  realised — 
our  ambition  less  ?  Are  our  affections  less  deep  and  ^i- 
cate — our  imaginations  less  audacious?  Is  there  not  a 
wide- spread  social  anarchy,  which,  with  the  gaunt  misery 
of  millions,  might  furnish  subjects  and  passions  as  terrible 
as  the  tsde  of  Labdacus  f  No  one  will  dare  gainsay  this  ; 
but  these  hopes,  these  pasdioas,  these  wants,  and  these 
opinions,  find  other  ohannels  than  the  drama ;  they  are 
represented  in  books,  newspapers,  and  meetings.  We  leave 
the  drama  for  a  wider  sphere.  If,  as  in  Athens,  we  could 
assemble  all  our  citizens  in  one  giant  theatre,  and  there 
represent  before  them  a  drama  typical  of  their  hopes  and 
struggles,"  then  would  the  stage  be  more  mighty  than  the 
press ;  as  it  is,  the  stage  is  insignificant. 

It  is  useless  despairing.     Hc^arth,  in  his   Old  Burling- 
ton Gate,  represents  opera,  masque,  and  pantomime  flou- 
rishing in  BU  their  glory,  irtiile  our  tragic  poets  are  being 
trundled  on  a  wheelbarrow  to  oblivion.    This  is  thought  to 
be  cutting  satire,  and  it  serves  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  modem 
qKculators  on  this  subject.     But,  let  ns  ask,  what  is  the 
Tital  fopce  ot  a  drama,  which  can  be  set  aside  by  mafiqneB 
and  pantomimes?      Shakspere  had  to    contend    against 
children,  fordgn  dancers,  and  ''  reaV*  animals.     We  do  not 
find  that  these  were  sufficient  **  to  ruin  the  drama"  in  his 
day  ;  why  then  should  they  now  ?    Men  will  at  all  times  be 
pleased  with  anything  unoommon,  whether  acting-children 
or  foreign  dancers ;  they  will  always  be  gratified  with  splen^ 
did  scenes  and  decorations.     It  is  in  their  nature  to  be  so. 
But  there  is  a  higher  faculty  in  man  which  must  also  be 
delighted :  be  is  not  all  sense,  all  wonderment ;  he  has  a 
soul ;  he  has  thoughts  and  emotions  which  demand  their 
food.     To  this  Mfl^er  faculty  Shakspere  appealed;    and, 
in  spite  of  the  resility  of  animals  and  the  curiosity  to  see 
children,  the  public  flocked  to  Shakspere's  theatre,  there 
to  taste  those  hi^er  pleasures  which  they  could  enjoy  no- 
where else.     In  our  day  things  have  alteI^Bd  their  position. 
The  lower  appetites  remain  the  same,  and  the  theatre  caters 
for  them  ;  the  higher  appetites  also  remain,  but  the  theatre 
no  longer  successfully  and  exclusively  offers  them  food.    At 
the  library  these  higher  pleasures  must  be  sought.       For  a 
few  pence  a  man  may  revel  in  the  finest  poetry,be  stirred  with 
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ike  mo0t  exdting  tale,  be  exalted  by  the  most  advenkirous 
discoyerv,  be  aroueed  to  mediiatioa  by  the  profoundest 
philosoMy,  or  eee  hid  cause  def^ded  by  the  preaa.  Why 
should  he  go  to  the  theatre  for  these?  The  library  cannot 
fanuah  him  with  music,  with  dancinff,  with  spectacle  and 
hrtite  sagacity ;  for  these  he  goes  to  tLe  theatre. 

In  fact,  the  drama  has  no  existence  in  Europe  at  the 
present  time.  In  other  words,  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  form  in 
which  the  national  poetry,  or  at  least  the  greater  portion  of 
it)  ii  represented.  Amongst  the  band  of  poets^  which 
nttde  the  beginning  of  this  century  illostrious,  some  few 
wrote  s  play  or  two ;  but  he  is  a  bold  man  who  would  pro- 
nouAce  Wordsworlii,  Coleridge^  and  Byroo,  dramaiiste,  or 
assert  that  their  plays,  added  to  the  innumerable  plays  of 
other  wikers,  foon  a  national  drama. 

The  public  sed^s  aurasement ;  the  author  seeks  to  a^Cord 
it ;  but  when  he  wisbeB  to  influence  his  nation,  he  does  not 
use  the  sfcage.  Thatt,  wliich  feianerly  constituted  the  creat* 
neas  of  timdrsmA,  and  whiich  gave  it  life^,  is  g(me  elsewhere : 
that,  which  constaitiuted  ike  m&re  husk  (the  amoaement), 
TeoMifis. 

The  interest  excited  by  Shakspere,  Kacidije,  Alfieri,  and 
Sehiller,  in  their  respeatiye  nations,  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Their  plays  are  frequently  peo^ormed,  and  before 
delighted  audiences.  These  poets  are  the  national  idols,  and 
their  jkWBkSs  arouae  such  echuoes  through  the  wodd  tliat  there 
is  an  fsmiveraal  interest  excoied  in  them.  This  is  no  ^- 
denoe  of  a  drafsmtic  tase.  We  go  to  see  S^aksporej  as  we 
would  to  gaze  i^on  a  Raphael.  Our  admiration  for  the 
prinoe  of  paintaos  mav  be  yery  genuine,  yet  imply  no 
curiosity  for  the  proauctioiie  of  modera  art.  We  may 
fipend  mys  in  the  LDiyre,  and  ne?er  enter  an  exMbdtion. 
The  interest  excited  by  Bapfaael,  is  felt  by  alinost  all  men  ; 
he  is  m  iceLsbrated  person,  aad  is,  tber^re,  the  object  of 
curiosity,  even  to  those  who  care  nothing  for  pictures. 
Some  from  fiuddionaness,  some  fiiom  pedantry,  and  others 
fnam  indifferenoe,  would  walk  away  firom  a  modem  exhibi- 
tion, who  would  gladly  see  the  ancient  naasters.  In  this 
way  Shakspere,  being  identified  with  our  national  history 
and  literature,  is  an  object  of  incessant  curiosity ;  not  so 
the  modem  dramatists. 

Such  has  been  the  course  of  the  drama ;  such  its  or^n, 
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progress  and  decline.  The  nniformity  of  the  phenomena 
indicates  something  more  than  accidental  resemblances,  and 
demands  more  than  a  cursory  glance.  If  we  be  now  asked 
the  questions— Can  the  drama  be  revived? — Is  the  present 
depression  temporary,  or  irremediable  decay  ?  Our  answers 
may  assume  somewhat  the  character  of  a  philosophical  con- 
clusion drawn  from  historical  facts.  History  says :  as  an 
art,  such  as  we  behold  it  in  the  works  of  great  writers, 
;|i  a  the  drama  has  for  ever  passed  away ;  it  is  now  lingering  in 

jll  the  last  period  of  its  decay  ;  it  cannot  be  revived.    This  is 

the  reply  made  by  history.  But,  as  it  would  be  presmnp* 
tuous  in  us  to  pronounce  upon  the  future,  even  from  such 
evidence  in  the  past,  we  would  word  our  answer  some- 
what thus : — 

The  drama  in  its  present  form  has  no  life,  because  it  no 
longer  spring  from  the  national  wants  and  sympathies,  no 
longer  exercises  an  important  and  lasting  innuence  <m  the 
public  mind,  no  longer  occupies  the  place  of  anything  high- 
er than  a  mere  amusement.  It  is  possible,  however,  that, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  some  man  will  arise  with  an  eye 
keen  enough  to  perceive  the  wants  of  his  age  in  this  matter, 
and  with  genius  enough  to  fiilfil  them.  Then  may  the  drama, 
assuming  altogether  a  riero  form,  claiming  a  new  office,  and 
exercising  a  new  and  powerful  influence,  become  what  it 
was  of  old,  and  be,  indeed,  "revived."  * 

A  Jewish  play,  of  which  fragments  are  still  preserved  in 
Qreek  Iambics,  is  the  first  drama  known  to  have  been  writ- 
ten on  a  Scripture  subject.  The  principal  characters  are 
Moses,  Sapphora,  and  God  from  the  Bush.  Moses  delivers 
the  prologue  in  a  speech  of  sixty  lines,  and  his  rod  is  turn- 
ed into  a  serpent  on  the  staffe.  The  author  of  the  play  is 
Ezekial,  a  Jew,  who  is  called  the  tragic  poet  of  the  Jews. 
Warton  supposes  that  he  wrote  it,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  as  a  political  spectacle,  to  animate  his  dispersed 
brethren  with  the  hopes  of  a  future  deliverance  from  their 
captivity,  under  the  conduct  of  a  new  Moses,  and  that  it 
was  composed,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama,  at  the  eloee 
of  the  second  century,  t 


um 


•  Foreign  Quarterly,  July,  1845. 
t  Translated  into  Latin  by  Fr.  Morellut.     Paris,  1580— .Warton, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  371. 
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Rymer,  the  antiquarian^  relates^  that,  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christiamty,  any  one  concorned  with  the  tlieatre  was  not 
aUowed  baptism.  Cyril  declares,  '*  That  the  pomps  of  the 
deyil  are  stage  play  and  the  like  vanities."  Tertollian  af- 
firms "That  they  who  in  baptism remounced  pomp  and 
yanity,  cannot  go  to  a  staffe  play  without  turning  apostates."* 

GhnBgory  Nazianzen,  Fatriarch  and  Archbishop  of  Con- 
stantiBopIe,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  Master 
of  St.  Jerome,  composed  plays  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, which  he  substituted  for  the  plays  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  at  Constantinople,  where  the  old  Greek  stage  had 
flourished  xmtil  that  time.  The  ancient  Greek  trage<^  was 
a  religious  spectacle,  so  the  sacred  dramas  of  Gregory 
Nadanz^i  were  formed  on  the  same  model,  and  the  choruses 
were  turned  into  Christian  hymns.  Folkard  declares  that 
the  melody  of  the  celebrated  hymn  to  which  the  name-notes 
have  been  ^ven,  Ut,  Be,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  and  which  is 
snag  upon  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  com- 
post by  Sapphot  600  years  B.C.,  and  subsequently  intro- 
duced into  the  Christisoi  Church.  All  agree,  that,  in  the 
b€»nning,  the  drama  was  purely  a  religious  worship,  and  a 
flofemn  service  for  their  holydays,  and  that,  forwards,  it 
came  from  the  temple  to  the  theatre,  admitted  of  a  secular 
alloy,  and  grew  to  be  some  image  of  the  world  and  human 
life.  When  it  was  brought  to  the  utmost  perfection  by 
Sophocles,  the  chorus  continued  a  necessary  part  of  the 
tragedy ;  but  the  music  and  dancing,  which  came  along 
with  the  chorus,  were  mere  religion,  no  part  of  the  tragedy, 
aor  had  anything  of  philosophy  or  instruction  in  them.f 

One  of  the  Archbishop's  plays  is  still  extant;  it  is  a 
tragedy  called  Ckrist's  Passion.  The  prologue  calls  it  an 
imitation  of  Euripides,  and.  on  the  same  authority,  we  learn 
that  the  patriarch  has  the  honour  of  introducing  the  Virgin 
Mary  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage. 

Gregory,  all  inflamed  with  the  love  of  God  and  zeal  for 
his  glory,  applied  himself  to  the  making  of  comedies  and 
tiagediea,  and  the  writing  of  all  such  verse,  which  he  per- 
formed with  so  much  wit  and  elegance,  and  with  such 
rare  and  admirable  sentences,  that  the  Christians  found  in 
his  writings  all  they  could  desire  in  the  heathen  poets-  % 

•  Rjner's  Short  View  of  Tragedy,  1698.    f  Kymtr,  p.  19. 
X  Hibadeneira.     Vol.  i.,  p.  333. 
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At  this  time  acclamations  and  applauses  were  used  in 
churches  as  well  as  in  theatres.* 

Voltaire's  theory  on  this  subject  is  also  very  ingenious, 
and  quite  new.  Religious  plays,  he  supposes,  came  origi- 
nally from  Constantinople,  where  the  Old  Grecian  &t^e 
continued  to  flourish  in  some  degree,  and  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  represented  until  the  fourth 
century.  The  profane  drama,  however  degenerated,  main- 
tained its  footing  upon  the  stage,  in  the  East  and  West, 
much  later  than  the  era  assumed  in  the  text.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  offer  a  few  illustrations  of  this  position.  The 
imperial  edict  of  399,  which  abolished  the  feaet  of  Majuna, 
gave  free  permission  for  the  continuance  of  all  other  public 
entertainments;  and  among  these  the  theatre,  of  course, 
was  included.  The  petition  of  the  African  bishops,  drawn 
up  in  the  same  year,  according  to  Godfrey,  or  in  401.  ac- 
cording to  Barronius,  merely  soucits  the  suppression  of  plays 
on  Sundays  and  other  days  observed  as  festivals  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  begs  an  exemption  for  all  Christians 
from  being  compelled  to  attend  them.  In  the  year  425, 
the  prayer  of  this  petition  was  confirmed  by  Theodosius  the 
younger,  and  then  restricted  to  the  most  important  feasts 
in  the  calendar.  Four  years  after,  the  same  Emperor  found 
it  necessary  to  rescind  the  law,  which  prohibited  female 
Christian  proselytes  from  appearing  on  the  stage,  who  were 
thus  allowed  to  resume  their  profession  without  fear  of 
spiritual  censure.  An  edict  of  Justinian  forbids  deacons, 
priests,  and  bishops  from  attending  any  species  of  represen- 
tation ;  and  under  the  same  Emperor,  Gregory,  Bisnop  of 
Antioch,  was  publicly  defamed  by  the  spectators  at  the 
theatre,  and  rioiculed  by  the  actors  upon  the  stage.  In  the 
year  692,  the  Council  of  Trullo  prohibited  all  Christians, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  under  pain  of  suspension  or  excom- 
munication, from  following  the  occupation  of  a  player,  f 

Subsequently,  it  would  appear  that  ecclesiastical  policy 
considered  it  better  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  sensuality 
and  indecencies  of  heathen  festivals.  The  heathens  were 
delighted  with  the  festivals  of  their  gods,  and  unwill- 
ing  to  part  with  those  delights,  and,  therefore,  Gregory 


•  See  Clerc's  Lives  (1696),  p.  289. 


t  Warton,  vol.  ii.,  p.5 1  d. 
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Thaumaturgus,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  conversion, 
instituted  annual  festivals  to  the  saints  and  martyrs. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that,  for  the  exploding  the  festivals 
of  the  heathens,  the  principal  festivals  of  the  Christians 
succeeded  in  their  room ;  thus  the  keeping  of  Christmas 
with  joy  and  feasting,  and  playing  and  sports,  succeeded,  in 
the  room  of  the  Bacchanalia  and  Saturnalia ;  the  celebrating 
of  May-day  with  flowers,  in  the  room  of  Woralia  ;  and  the 
keeping  of  festivals  to  the  Virgin,  to  John  the  Baptist, 
and  divers  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  room  of  the  solemnities,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  the 
old  Julian  calendar.* 

In  1417,  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  English  Fathers 
performed  the  mystery  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents. In  this  play,  a  low  buffoon  was  introduced,  who 
desired  his  lord  to  dub  him  a  knight,  that  he  might  be 

Jualified  to  go  on  the  adventure  of  killing  the  mothers  of 
lie  children  of  Bethlehem.  The  good  women  of  Bethle- 
hem, however,  attacked  the  knight-errant  with  their  spin- 
ning-wheels, broke  his  head  with  their  distaffs,  abused  him 
as  a  coward,  and  a  disgrace  to  chivalry,  and  sent  him  home 
to  Herod  as  a  recreant  champion. f 

In  the  Royal  Library,  at  Paris,  there  is  a  MS.  note  in 
French,  purporting  to  be  an  extract  from  an  old  chronicle, 
^titled  "Histoire  de  Metz,  1490,  Veritable,"  where  it 
appears  that  the  performance  of  the  "  Passion"  was  attended 
by  many  foreign  lords  and  ladies,  and  that  there  were  lan- 
thomfl  placed  in  the  windows  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
plays.  There  were  nine  ranges  of  seats,  in  height  rising 
by  degrees ;  all  around  and  behind  were  great  and  long 
seats  tor  the  lords  and  ladies.  God  was  represented  by  the 
Lord  Nicolle,  Lord  of  Neufchatel,  in  Lorraine,  who  was 
curate  of  St.  Victor,  of  Metz.  He  was  nigh  dead  ilpon 
the  cross,  if  he  had  not  been  assisted,  and  it  was  determined 
that  another  priest  should  be  placed  on  the  cross  to  counter- 
feit the  person  of  the  crucifixion  for  that  day ;  but  on  the 
following  day  the  said  Victor,  curate,  counterfeited  the 
Besurrection,  and  performed  his  part  very  creditably  during 
that  day.  Another  priest,  called  Monsire  Jean  de  Nicey, 
and  who  was  chaplain  of  Metrange,  played  Judas,  and  was 

*  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  Daniel,  p.  204. 
t  Warton,vol.  i.,p.  242. 
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nearly*  dead  while  hanging,  for  his  heart  failed  him ;  where- 
fore he  was  quickly  unhung  and  oanried  off;  and  there 
"  the  mouth  of  hell"  was  very  well  done,  for  it  opened  and 
shut  when  the  devils  required  to  enter  and  come  out. 

On  the  fine  east  window  of  York  Cathedral,  before  the 
fire,  hell  was  painted  with  an  enormous  moutli,  containing 
the  wicked  at  their  final  doom.  In  the  west  firont  of  Lin- 
coln Cathedral,  founded  1088,  there  is  a  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting hell  with  a  monstrous  mouth  vomiting  forth  flames 
and  serpents,  with  two  figures  walking  into  it,  trampling 
over  the  naked  body  of  a  third  lying  prostrate.  Gough 
considered  it  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  cathedral,  and 
thought  it  was  brought  from  some  old  church,  and  placed 
in  front  of  the  cathedral  when  it  was  built.* 

In  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  1541,  the  performance  of  a 
grand  mystery  in  the  AcU  of  the  Apostles  was  proclaimed 
with  great  solemnity,  and  acted  at  raris  for  many  succeed- 
ing days  before  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  a  large  assemblage, 
in  the  Hotel  de  Flandres.  These  plays,  written  in  French 
rhyme,  by  the  Brothers  Grelan,  were  printed  in  two  vols, 
foUo,  black  letter,  under  letters  patent  from  die  King. 
The  dramatis  person<B  were  God  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Joseph,  (fee,  Satan,  Belial, 
the  Attorney-General  of  HeU,  Cerberus,  the  porter,  and  a 
multitude  of  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal  personages, 
amounting  altogether  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  char- 
acters. From  the  public  notices  and  proclamations  prefixed 
to  the  work,  it  is  evident  much  importance  was  attached  to 
it.  Bayle  called  it  a  rare  uid  uncommon  work.  The 
notices  m^  be  seen  in  the  original  French,  in  the  end  of 
Rymer's  View  of  Tragedy. 

In  the  Play  of  Pentecost  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  grossness  and  absurdity  of  portions  of  these  mysteries, 
according  to  modern  notions,  and  yet  many  were  remarka- 
ble for  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  expression.  In  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  she  is  addressed  by  an 
angel  sent  to  convey  her  to  heaven.  Mary  requests,  that 
before  they  take  her  soul,  her  body  mav  be  laid  asleep. 
She  gently  reclines  herself,  and  dies.  The  virgins  ent^, 
and,  wrapping  the  body  in   a  sheet,   carry  her  away. 

*  Goagh*8  Camden,  vol.  ii.,  p.  368. 
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Gabriel  receijeB  her  soul^  and  while  he  holds  it>  mes 
directioiis  for  the  funeral.  At  his  desire,  an  anthem  of  joy 
is  sung  for  the  assumption,  and  a  female  then  comes  in^ 
and  says  th&t  they  have  stripped  the  body  to  wash  it,  as> 
in  holy  charity,  they  were  bound  to  do.  But  such  is  the 
splendour  thereof,  and  the  brilliancy  issuing  fifom  the  limbs, 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  human  eyes  to  sustain  it.  Here^ 
they  all  ascend  into  paradise,  and  carry  the  soul  of  the 
Kessed  Virgin  with  them.* 

At  Berlin,  in  1804  and  6,  the  sacred  comedy  of  David, 
in  five  acts,  with  music,  choruses,  &C4,  was  performed  by 
the  actors  of  the  National  Theatre.  The  same  play  was 
performed  at  Vienna,  while  the  Congress  was  held  there  in 
1815.  The  back  of  the  stage,  extending  into  the  open  air> 
gradually  ascended  to  a  distance  sufficient  to  admit  car- 
rifles  and  horses,  and  the  evolutions  of  at  least  five  hundred 
Austrian  soldiers,  infantry  and  cavalry,  who,  dressed  in  the 
oharact«rs  of  Jews  and  Philistines,  carried  muskets  and 
earbines,  defiled  and  deployed,  charged  with  the  bavonet, 
let  off  their  fire-arms  and  artillery,  to  represent  the  battles 
described  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  The  Emperor  Alexander, 
the  King  of  Prussia^  and  otiber  monarchs,  their  ministers^ 
and  the  representatives  of  different  courts  at  the  Congress^ 
attended  these  plays  at  the  great  theatre.f 

In  1816*  were  exhibited,  at  Strasbourg,  scenes  represenir 
ing  particular  events  in  the  Kfe  of  Christ,  from  the  pictures 
of  the  best  masters.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  there 
was  yery  little  motion.  Sacred  music  was  performed  by 
female  TOices  concealed  from  view.  In  this  way  were  suc- 
cewirely  exhibited  the  Annunciation,  by  Giiido;  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds,  by  Domibichino ;  the  Offerings  of 
the  Wise  Men,  by  Rembrandt ;  the  Baising  of  the  Widow's 
Son,  by  Da  Vinci ;  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus,  by  Titian ; 
yie  Last  Slipper,  by  3uido ;  tne  Washing  of  the  Disciples' 
feei,  by  Beubens;  the  Crucifixion,  by  Reubens;  the 
Descent  from  the  Gross,  by  Raphael ;  the  Resurrection, 
by  ihe  Caracci. 

The  established  religion  changed,  within  eleven  or  twelve 
years,  many  times.  These  sudden  revolutions,  in  the 
opiniona  of  mankind,  form  one  of  the  most  striking  events 
in  the  hiatcury  of  the  human  mind.    Ev^y  pen  wasengi^ged 

•  Bmjle,  Die.  Art.  Ghocquet.  f  Van  der  Wien. 
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in  the  dispute.  The  followers  of  the  old  and  new  profession 
hadtheir  respective  en thudiasts.  Prote8tant8,alternately  with 
the  Catholics,  used  the  stage  and  drama  as  instruments  of 
controversy,  each  party,  of  course,  complaining  of  their 
licentiousness.  The  rrotestant  Liturgy,  restored  at  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  after  its  suppression  under  Mary, 
was  attacked  by  innumerable  ballads  and  interludes. 

The  opposite  party  had  their  poets,  and  every  day  pro- 
duced some  popular  ballad  for  or  against  the  Eeformation. 
"  The  stage,'*  observes  Dr.  Percy,  *'  in  those  days  literally 
was,  what  wise  men  always  wished  it  to  be,  a  supplement 
to  the  pulpit.  Chapter  and  verse  were  as  formally  quoted 
as  in  a  sermon."  On  the  other  side  "  the  new  Gospellers" 
were  ridiculed  by  the  Catholics,  and  found  support  in  the 
elder  part  of  their  audience,  who  still  clung  to  their  old 
doctrines  ;  the  young  adopting  the  Reformation  in  its  ful- 
lest sense.  The  conduct  of  the  Catholics  called  down  a 
proclamation  from  Edward  the  Sixth,  1549,  wherein  we 
find  that  the  government  was  most  anxious  that  these  plays 
s'lould  not  be  performed  in  **  the  English  tongue ;"  whence 
we  may  infer  that  the  government  was  not  alarmed  at  treason 
in  Latin.  This  proclamation  states  "  that  a  OTeat  number 
of  those,  that  be  common  players  of  interludes  or  plays, 
as  weU  within  the  City  of  London  as  elsewhere,  for  the 
most  part  play  such  interludes  as  contain  matter  tending 
to  sedition,  &c."  Here  the  King  charges  his  subjects  that 
they  shall  not,  secretly  or  openly,  _play,  in  the  English 
tongue,  on  pain  of  imprisonment.  This  cleared  the  stage 
of  Catholic  dramatists,  but  reformed  interludes  were 
afterwards  permitted.  Statutes  and  councils  of  the  Church, 
which  for  a  time  regulated,  at  length  abolished  all  religious 
plays,  as  "  pestiferous  and  noysome  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church."* 

In  the  year  1547,  a  proclamation  was  published  to  pro- 
hibit preaching.  This  was  a  temporary  expedient  to  sup- 
press the  turbulent  harangues  of  the  Catholic  Priests, 
who  still  composed  no  small  part  of  the  parochial  clergy ; 
for  the  Court  of  Augmentations  took  care,  perpetually,  to 
supply  the  vacent  benefices  with  the  disincorporated  monks, 
in  order  to  exonerate  the  exchequer  from  the  payment  of 

*  Disraeli,  Cur.  Lit. 
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their  annuities.    These  men^  both  from  inclination   and 
interest^and  hoping  to  restore  the  Church  td  its  ancient  ortho- 
doxy, as  we  may  suppose,  exerted  all  their  powers  of  decla- 
mation in  combating  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  and  in 
alienating  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  new  doctrines 
and  reformed  rites  of  worship.     Being  silenced  by  authority , 
they  had  recourse  to  the  stage,  and  from  the  pulpit  re- 
moved their  polemics  to  the  play-house.  Their  farces  became 
more  successful  than  their  sermons.    The  people  flocked 
eagerly  to  the  play-house,  when  deprived  not  only  of  their 
ancient  pageantries,  but  of  their  pastoral  discourses  in  the 
Church.    Archbishop  Cranmer  and  the  Protector  Somerset 
were  the  chief  objects  of  their  dramatic  invectives.     At 
length  the  same  authority,  which  had  checked  the  preach- 
ers, found  it  expedient  to  control  the  players,  and  a  new 
proclamation  was   promulgated  in   the  following    terms. 
The  inquisitive  reaaer  will  observe  that,  from  this  instru- 
ment, plays  appear  to  have  been  a  general  and  familiar 
species  of  entertainment :  that  they  were  not  only  acted  in 
London  but  in  the  great  towns ;  and  that  the  profession  of  a 
player,  even  in  our  present  sense, was  common  and  establish- 
ed : — "  Forasmuch  as  a  great  number  of  those  that  be  common 
players  of  enterludes  and  plays,  as  well  within  the  City  of 
London  as  elsewhere  within  the  realm,  doe,  for  the  most 
part,  play  such  enterludes  as  contain  mattertending  to  sedi- 
tion,  and  contemning  of  simdry  good   orders  and  laws, 
whereupon  are  grown,  and  daily  are  likely  to  growe  and 
ensure  much  msquiet,  division,  tumults,  and  uprores  in 
this  realm,  the  Ring's  Majesty,  by  the  advice  ana  consent 
of  his  dearest  unkle,  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the 
rest  of  lus  highnesse  Privie  Councell,  straightly  chargeth 
,  and  conmiandeth  all  and  everie  his  Majesty's  subjects,  of 
whatsover  state,  order,  or  degree  they  be,  that  from  the 
ninth  day  of  this  present  month  of  August,  until  the  feast 
of  All  Saints  next  coming,  neither  they,  nor  any  of  them, 
openlv  or  secretly,  play,  in  the  English  tongue,  any  kind  of 
enterlude,  play,  dialogue,  or  othermatter  set  forth  in  form  of 
play,  in  any  place,  public  or  private,  within  this  realm, 
upon  pain,  that  whosoever  shall  play  in  English  any  such 
play,  enterlude,  dialogue,  or  other  matter,  shall  suffer  im- 

SriAOBQient,  or  other  punishment  at  the  pleasure  of  his 
lajestv."    But  when  the  short  date  of  this  proclamation 
expirea,  the  Reformers,  availing  themselves  of  the  strata- 
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gems  of  an  enemy,  attacked  the  Catholics  with  their  own 
weapons^  in  an  interlude,  ''  Lusty  Juventas,  lively  descri- 
bing the  fraillie  of  youth,  of  nature  prone  to  vice,  by  grace 
and  good  councell  traynable  to  vertue/'  The  chapter  and 
verse  of  Scripture  are  often  announced,  and,  in  one  scene, 
a  personage,  called  "  God's  Mercyfull  Promises,"  cites 
Ezekial  as  from  the  pulpit : — 

''  The  Lord,  by  His  prophet  Ezekial,  sayeth  in  this  wise 
playnlye,  as  in  the  xxiiiit  doth  appear : — Be  converted  0 
ye  children/'     , 

From  this  interlude,  we  learn  that  the  young  men,  which 
was  natural,  were  eager  to  embrace  the  new  religion,  and 
that  the  old  were  unwilling  to  give  np  those  doctrines  and 
modes  of  worship  to  which  they  had  been  habitnally  at- 
tached, and  had  paid  the  most  implicit  and  reverential 
obedience  from  their  childhood.  To  this  circumstance  the 
devily  who  is  made  to  represent  scripture  as  a  novelty,  at- 
tributes the  destruction  of  the  spiritual  kingdom. 

The  old  people  would  believe  stil  in  my  laws. 

But  the  younger  sort  lead  them  a  contrary  way  ! 

They  will  not  believe,  they  playnly  say» 

In  old  traditions  made  by  men. 

But  they  wyll  live  as  the  scripture  teacheth  them. 

The  devil,  then,  in  order  to  recover  his  interst>  applies  to 
his  son  Hypocrisy,  and  says,  that  the  Scripture  can  teach 
no  more  than  that  God  is  a  good  man,  a  phrase  which 
Shakspere,  with  great  good  humour,  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Dogberry.  But  he  adds  an  argument,  which  the 
Catholics  sometimes  seriously  used  against  the  Protes- 
tants : — 

The  world  was  never  merry. 

Since  children*were  so  bolde. 

Now  every  boy  will  be  a  teacher. 

The  father  a  foole  and  the  chyld  a  preacher. 

It  was  among  the  reproaches  of  Protestantism,  diat  the 
inexperienced  and  the  unlearned  thought  themselves  at 
liberty  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  and  to  debate  the  most 
abstruse  and  metaphysical  topics  of  theological  speculation. 
The  two  songs  in  the  character  of  Youth,  at  the  opening 
and  close  of  this  interlude,  are  flowery  and  not  inelegant.* 

•  Warton,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  172,  3, 4,  5. 
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It  should,  hcmevet,  be  remembered,  that  the  Reformers 

had  themselves  shown  the  way  to  this  sort  of  abuse  loDg 
before.  Bale's  comedy  of  the  Three  Laws,  print^ 
ia  1538,  13  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  '^Mystery/' 
and  merely  doctrinal:  but  it  is  a  satirical  play,  and^ 
perhaps,  the  first  oi  the  kind  in  our  language.  Bale,  a 
clergyman,  and  afterwards  a  Bishop  of  Ossory,  ought  to 
have  known  that  this  profane  and  impioas  parody  was 
more  offensiye  and  injurious  to  true  religion  than  any  part 
of  the  missal  which  he  means  to  ridicule.  InJideUti/  then 
begins,  in  English  verse,  a  conversation  with  Lex  Men/sis, 
containing  the  most  low  and  licentious  obscenity,  which  we 
are  ashamed  to  transcribe.  This  is  the  most  intolerable 
part  of  InfideUty^s  dialogue** 

The  following  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  wntingeof 
each  party,  &om  Dodsl^'s  Old  Plays. 

"  A  New  Enterlude,  no  less  wittie  than  pleasant,  entitled 
'  New  Custom.'  Devised  of  late,  and  for  diverse  causes 
nowe  set  forthe.     Never  before  this  time  imprinted. 

MDLXXIII. 

"  Prbf ACB. — I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  who  was  the 
author  of  this  niece.  It  was  written  purposely  to  vindicate 
and  promote  the  Beformation.  It  was  printed  in  1573, 
and  contrived  so  that  four  people  might  act  in  it*  This 
was  frequently  done  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  were 
disposed  to  divert  or  improve  themselves,  W  representing 
tiiese  lands  of  entertainments  in  thdr  own  houses.  Four 
may  play  this  interlude. 

PBRVBBSB  DoCTRIKB. 

Do  jon  not  see  howa  these  newe-faneled  prattling  elfes 

Prinke  up  so  pertly  of  iate  in  every  place? 

And  so  about  us  aanoienta  flatly  ta  deface? 

As  who  should  say,  in  shorte  time,  as  learned  as  wee, 

As  wise  to  the  world*  ub  good  Ihey  might  aceoumpttd  bee. 

Naye,  naye,  if  man?  yearfr  and  rraie  heares  do  know  no  more 

But  that  every  ueviS^  boyehatb  even-  as  nraeh  witte  in  store  ; 

By  the  masse,  then,  have  I  ly ved  to  longe,  and  1  would  I  were  dead 

If  1  have  not  more  knowledge  than  a  thousand  of  them  in  my  head. 

For  bow  should  they  have  leamibg  that  were  bom  but  even  now  ? 

•  War  ton,  p.  173. 
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Afl  fit  a  sighte  it  were  to  see  a  gooae  sbodde  or  a  saddled  eowp 

As  to  hear  the  prattlinffe  of  any  such  Jack  Straw  ; 

For  when  be  bath  all  done,  I  coropte  him  but  a  verj  da  we 

As  in  London  not  longe  since»  jou  wot  well  where. 

They  rang  to  a  sermon,  and  we  chanced  to  be  there  ; 

Up  start  the  preacher,  I  thtnke  not  past  twenty  yeares  olde. 

With  a  sounding  voyce  and  audacitie  bolde. 

And  beganne  to  revile  at  the  holie  sacrament  and  transubstanciation. 

I  never  hearde  one  knave  or  other  make  snch  a  declaration  ; 

But — but  if  I  had  the  boye  in  a  convenient  place, 

With  a  good  rodde  or  twain,  not  past  one  ower*s  space. 

I  woulde  so  have  scourged  my  marchant  that  his  breech  should  ake 

80  long  as  it  is  since  that  he  those  wordes  spake. 

What !  younge  men  to  be  medlers  in  divinitie  ?  It  is  a  godless  sight, 

Tet  therein  nowe  almost  is  every  boye*s  delight. 

No  booke  nowe  in  their  hands,  out  all  Scripture,  Scripture  ; 

EjTther  the  whole  Bible  or  the  New  Testament,  you  may  be  sure. 

Give  them  that  whiche  is  meete  for  them,  a  racket  and  a  ball. 

Or  some  other  trifle  to  busie  their  heades  with  all ; 

Playine  at  coytes,  or  nine  pooles,  or  shooting  at  buttes, 

There  let  them  be,  a  Godde's  name,  till  their  hartes  ake  and  their 

guttes. 
Let  us  alone  with  divinitie,  which  are  of  riper  affe  ; 
Youthe  is  rashe,  they  say,  but  old  men  hath  the  Knowledge. 

New  Gu  8T0ME  entreth  alone. 

Paule  to  the  Corinthians  plainly  doth  tell. 

That  their  behaviour  pleased  bun  not  well ; 

Sainte  Paule  propbecied  that  worse  times  should  ensue. 

In  nomssimis  venient  quidam,  saith  bee,  this  is  trewe  ; 

Adulterie  no  vice,  it  is  a  thing  so  rife, 

A  stale  jest  nowe,  to  lie  with  another  manne's  wyfe ; 

For  pride,  that  is  now  a  grace ;  for  rounde  aboute 

The  humble  spirited  is  termed  a  foole  or  a  lowte ; 

Whoso  will  be  so  drunken  that  he  scarcely  knoweth  his  wave, 

O,  bee  is  a  good  fellowe,  so  now  a  daies  they  save ; 

Gluttonle  is  hospitalitie,  while  they  meate  and  drinke  spill 

Which  Would  relieve  diverse,  whom  famine  doth  kill ; 

As  for  all  charitable  deedes,  they  be  gone  God  knoweth  well. 

P1BYBR8E  DOCTRINK. 

It  were  good  to  beate  thee  till  thy  head  bleede. 

Or  to  scouge  thee  well  favoured  lie  at  a  carte's  tayle. 

To  teache  such  an  horeson  to  blaspheme  and  rayle 

At  such  holie  misteries  and  matters  so  hie 

As  thou  speakest  of  nowe,  and  raylest  at  so  lately. 

New  Customs. 
Verilie,  I  rayled  not ;  so  far  as  I  can  tell, 
I  spake  but  advisedly,  I  know  very  well : 
For  I  wyll  stand  to  it,  whatsoever  I  sayde. 
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PBRyERBB  DoCTBINV. 

Wilt  thou  soe  ?     But  1  will  make  thee  well  afraide. 
To  recant  thy  wordes,  I  holde  thee  a  poande, 
Before  thou  departe  hence  out  of  this  grounde. 

Nbw  Cdstomb. 
To  recite  them  agayn,  I  am  not  afrayde  : 
I  sajde  that  the  masse,  and  such  trumperie  as  that. 
Were  flatt  against  Godde's  woorde  and  primitive  constitution, 
Crept  ID  through  covetousnesse  and  superstition. 

P£bv£B8;b  Doctrine. 
What!  for  a  childe  to  meddle  with  the  Bible  ? 

Nbw  Customb. 
Yea,  sure  ;  more  better  than  so  to  be  idle. 
Partbrse  Doctrine. 
Is  studie,  then,  idleness  ?    That  is  a  new  tearme. 

Nbw  Cdbtomb. 
Thej  say  better  to  be  idle  than  to  do  harme. 

Pbrtbrsb  Doctrine. 
What  harm  doth  knowledge  ?    I  pray  thee  tell  me. 

New  Customs. 

Knowledge  puffeth  up,  in  Sainte  Paule  you  may  see. 

'*  An  Enterlude,  called  Lusty  Jeventus,  lively  describing  the  Frailtie 
of  Youth  ;  of  Nature  prone  to  Vice ;  by  grace  and  good  councell 
traynable  to  Vertue.  Imprynted  at  £ondon,  in  8U  Panic's 
Church  Yeard,  by  Abraham  v  ele,  at  the  Sygne  of  the  Lambe.** 

Another  instance  n^a^  be  quoted  on  the  side  of  the  Be- 
formed,  in  the  play  of  Lusty  Juventtia.  Youthful  passion 
ia  the  weakness  of  the  hero.  Satan  and  his  old  son, 
Hypocrisy,  introduce  him  to  a  seductive  mistress,  Abomi- 
noble  Livrng.  The  Scriptures  are  fireely  given  in  a  dramatic 
form : — 

I  will  show  you  what  Sunte  Paule  dothdeclare 
In  his  Epistle  to  the^Hebrews,  and  the  X.  chapter. 

The  old  are  represented  clinging,  from  habit  and  afiection, 
to  the  associations  of  their  youth ;  the  young  are  ardent  in 
establishing  what  is  new. 

DfiTIL. 

The  olde  people  would  believe  stil  in  my  laws. 

But  the  younger  sort  lead  them  a  contrary  way. 

They  will  not  believe,  they  playnly  say. 

In  oide  traditions  made  by  men; 

But  they  wyll  lyve  as  the  Scripture  teacheth  them. 
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"  Hypocrisy  informs  the  Demi  of  his  obligations  to  him> 
and,  in  a  cuiioaB  catalogue  of  holy  things,  recounts  his 
services : — 

And  I  brought  up  such  superstition^ 

Under  the  name  of  holiness  and  religion. 

That  deceived  almost  all. 

As  holy  hermits  and  friars. 

Holy  priests,  holy  bishops, 

Holy  monks^  holy  abbots. 

Tea,  and  all  obstinate  liars; 

Holy  saints,  holy  images. 

Holy  crosses,  holy  bens, 

Of  mine  own  inventbn, 

Had  not  yoa  a  holy  Bon  ?** 

There  are  a  number  of  verses  in  the  play,  and  two  songs, 
of  more  than  average  merit — "  In  youth  is  pleasure,''  and 
"  Beport  me  to  you."  The  conversations  oetween  Lusty 
Inventus  and  his  mistress,  Abominable  Living,  are  singular, 
as  a  componnd  of  religion  and  obscenity  ;  they  could  not 
be  inserted  here. 

These  Catholic  diamas  would  afford  some  speculations  to 
historical  inquirers.  We  know  tiiat  they  made  very  free 
strictures  on  thefirstbeadsof  thefieformation — on  Cromwell, 
Cranmer,  and  their  party.  Some  of  the  Catholic  dramas 
were  long  afterwards  secretly  performed  among  Catholic 
families.  '^  In  an  unpublished  letter  of  the  Times,  I  find  a 
cause  in  the  Star  Chamber,  respecting  a  play  acted  at 
Christmas,  1614,  at  the  house  of  Sir  John  Torcei  the  con- 
sequences of  which  were  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment. 
The  letter-writer  describes  it  as  containing  many  foul  pas- 
sages, to  the  vilifying  of  our  religion  and  exacting  of  Popery^ 
for  which  he  and  his  lady,  as  principal  procurers,  were  fined 
one  thousand  pounds  apiece,  and  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  for  a  yewr ';  two  or  three  of  his  brothers  at  five  hund- 
red pounds  apiece,  and  others  in  other  sums."* 

Although  not  aware  of  any  controversial  drama  in  Scot* 
land,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  bad  passions  were  idle. 

We  have  here  a  witty  libel  on  the  Eeformation,  under 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,  written  about  the  year  1650.  The 
author  artfully  declines  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  and  wholly  reflects  on  the  uves  and  actions  of  many 


*  Disraeli's  Ouriosities  of  Literature. 
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of  the  relbnned.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  libeller 
had,  at  that  time,  sufficient  room  for  just  satire.  For, 
under  the  banners  of  the  Refoimatioo^  had  enlisted  them- 
selves many  who  had  private  ends  to  gratify ;  many  who 
were  of  no  religion ;  many  greedy  courtiers,  who  thirsted 
after  the  possessions  of  the  Church ;  and  many  dissolute 
persons,  who  wanted  to  be  exempt  fix)m  all  ecclasiastieal 
censures,  and  these  men  were  loudest,  of  all  other,  in  their 
cries  for  Reformation.* 

The  following  is  asserted  by  Bitson  and  Percy  to  be  the 
oldest  printed  ballad  known : — 

Ov  THB  DowNFAU«  OF  Thov A8  LoRD  Oruhwbu.,  Jult  28»  1540. 
Both  man  aad  cb jlda  is  eUd  to  hare  tell 
Of  that  faUe  trajtoure,  Thomas  CrumweU^ 
Nov  that  he  is  set  to  learne  to  apell, 

Sjtige  troUe  on  away ; 
When  fortune  lokjd  thee  in  thj  face, 
Thon  hflddjat  iajre  t jme,  bat  thon  lackdst  g^race ; 
Thy  cofers  with  golde  thou  iylldit  a^-paca, 

Sjnge  troUa,  Ice. 
Both  plate  and  cbalys  eame  to  thy  fyst. 
Thon  lockydst  them  up  where  no  man  wyst. 
Till  in  the  Kynge's  treasoure  such  things  were  myst, 

Synge  troUe,  &c. 
Bodi  omst  and  crumme  eame  thorowe  thy  handes. 
Thy  marehanndyse  sayled  over  the  sandes, 
Thenrfbre  nowe  thou  art  layda  fast  in  handes, 

Synge  troUe,  kc. 
All  they  that  were  of  the  new  trycke, 
Affunst  the  Churche  thou  baddest  them  stycke  ; 
Wherefore  nowe  thou  hast  touchyd  the  (juycke, 

Synge  trolle,  &o. 

Both  aacramentes  and  sacramentanes 
ThoQ  wouldst  not  suffer  within  thy  walles, 
Nowe  let  ns  praye  for  all  Chrysteo  souWs, 
Synge  trolle,  &c« 

Who-so-ever  dyd  winne,  thou  would  not  lose. 
Wherefore  all  Eogbinde  doth  hate  thee,  as  I  suppose, 
Because  thou  wast  false  to  the  redolent  rose, 
Synge  trolle,  Ike. 

Yet  sare  that  soule  that  God  hath  bought, 
And  for  thy  carcase  care  thou  nougbt, 
Imh  it  suffsr  payne,  as  It  huh  wrought, 

*  Synge  trolle,  &c. 

•  Percy,  vol.  ii..  p.  293. 
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Other  verses  may  be  seen  in  Ritson  and  Percy.  The 
latter  adds:— "The  foregoing  piece  gave  rise  to  a  poetic 
controversy,  which  was  carried  on  through  a  succession  of 
seven  or  eight  ballads,  written  for  and  against  Lord  Crom- 
well. These  are  preserved  in  a  folio  Collection  of  Procla- 
mations, made  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL,  Edward,  Mary, 
and  Mizabeth,  in  the  Library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.'* 

John  Nobody. 

Id  December,  wheo  the  dajes  draw  to  be  short. 
After  November,  wheD  the  Dights  wax  Dovsome  and  long. 

As  I  past  by  a  place  privily  at  a  port, 
I  saw  one  sit  by  himself  making  a  song. 

John  Nobody,  quoth  I,  what  news  ?     Thou  soon  note  and  tell 
What  roaner  men  thou  meane,  thou  art  so  mad. 

He  said — These  gay  gallants  that  will  construe  the  Gh)spel, 
As  Solomon  the  sage,  with  semblance  full  sad ; 

To  discuss  divinity  they  nought  adread ; 
More  meet  it  were  for  them  to  milk  kye  at  a  fleyke. 

Thou  lyest,  quoth  I,  thou  losel,  like  a  leud  lad. 

He  said  he  was  little  John  Nobody,  that  durst  not  speake. 

The  entire  poems  may  be  seen  in  Percy ^  vol.  iii.,  p.  294, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  specimens  of  public  feeling, 
during  the  most  interesting  period  of  English  history. 

Eoery  Man — The  design  of  this  Morality  is  to  incul- 
cate great  reverence  for  the  Church.  It  was  published 
earlvin  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  is  given  from  a 
black  letter  copy,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral, prefaced  as  follows  : — "  Here  begynneth  a  Treatyse, 
How  the  Hye  Fader  of  Heven  sendeth  Dethe  to  Somen 
Every  Creature  to  Come  and  Gyve  a  Counte  of  Theyr  Ly  ves 
in  this  Worlde,  and  is  in  maner  of  a  Moralle  Play."  The 
subject  of  this  piece  is  the  summoning  of  man  out  of  the 
world  by  death ;  and  its  moral  is,  that  nothing  will  then 
avail  a  man  but  a  well-spent  life.  God  is  represented  on 
the  stage,  and,  after  some  general  complaints  on  the  degen- 
eracy of  mankind,  he  caUs  for  Death,  and  orders  him  to  bring 
before  his  tribunal  Eoery  Man^  for  so  is  called  the  person- 
age who  represents  the  human  race.  Every  Man  appears, 
and  receives  the  summons  with  all  the  marks  of  confusion 
and  terror.  When  Death  is  withdrawn.  Every  Man  applies 
for  relief,  in  his  distress,  to  Fellowship,  Kindred,  Goods,  or 
Biches;  but  they  successively  renounce  and  forsake  him. 
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In  this  disconsolate  state,  he  betakes  himself  to  GoodDedes, 
who,  after  upbraiding  him  with  his  long  neglect  of  her,  inl^ 
troduces  him  to  her  sister,  Knowledge,  and  she  leads  hiui' 
to  the  Holy  Man,  who  appoints  him  penance ;  this  he  in- 
flicts upon  himself  on  tne  stage,  and  then  withdraws  to 
receiye  the  sacrament.  On  his  return  he  becomes  faint,  and, 
after  Strength,  Beauty,  Discretion,  and  Five  Wits  (that 
is,  the  Five  Senses),  have  all  taken  their  final  leave  of  him« 
dies  on  the  spot.  Good  Dedes  remaining  with  him  to  the 
last.  Then  an  angel  descends  to  sinff  his  requiem ;  a  per- 
son called  the  Doctour  recapitulates  Uie  whole,  and  delivers 
the  moral,  telling  the  audience  to  forsake  Pret^^acd  remem- 
ber Beauty^  Five  Wits,  Strength,  and  Discretion — 

Tbey  all  at  last  do  Everj  Man  forsake 
Save  bis  **  Good  Deden,"  there  doth  he  take ; 
If  his  rekenynge  be  not  dene  whan  he  doth  come, 
God  wjll  saye — /to.  maledicH,  in  ignem  gtemum ; 
And  he  that  hath  his  acconnte  hole  and  sonnde, 
Hje  in  heven  he  shall  be  orounde ; 
Unto  whiche  place  God  brings  us  all  thyder, 
That  we  may  Ivve  body  and  soule  togyder  ; 
Therto  helpe  the  Trynyte : 
Amen,  say  ye»  for  Saynte  Oharyte. 

Encomiums  on  the  priesthood  : — 
Five  Wyttbs. 

There  is  no  emperour,  kynge,  dake,  or  baron 

That  of  God  hath  commycion.  as  hath  the  leest  priest  in  the  worlde  ; 

For  of  the  blessed  sacramentes  pure  and  benynge 

He  beareth  the  keyes,  and  thereof  hath  the  cure 

For  man*s  redempcyon  ;  it  is  e^er  sure^ 

Wbiche  €h>d  for  our  soule's  medycyne 

Gave  us  oute  of  his  herte  with  grete  payne. 

Here  in  this  transytory  lyfe,  for  thee  and  me. 

The  blessed  sacraments  Y II.  there  be — 

Baptjsm,  Confyrmacion,  with  preesthode  good. 

And  the  sacryment  of  Godde's  precyous  fleshe  and  blood, 

Maryage,  the  holy  extreme  unccyon,  and  penaunce, 

The!>e  seven  be  good  to  have  in  remembrance, 

Gracyous  ornaments  of  bye  devynte. 

EyaaT  Mah. 

Fayne  wolde  I  receive  that  holy  body. 
And  mekely  to  my  ghostly  fader  wyll  I  go. 
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Five  Wtttbs. 
JBvery  Man,  that  18  the  best  that  ye  can  do ; 
uPod  wyll  you  to  salvacion  brynge, 
For  preesthood  ezcedeth  all  other  thynge; 
To  us  holy  Scripture  they  do  teech. 
And  converteth  man  fro  synne,  he^en  to  reche  ; 
God  hath  to  them  more  ^wer  gyven 
Than  to  any  aungel  that  is  in  heven  ; 
The  preest  byndeth  and  unbyndeth  all  baades 
Bothe  in  erthe  and  in  heven, 
God  gave  preest  that  dygny  te. 
And  setteth  them  in  his  stede  amonge  us  to  be  ;' 
Thus  be  they  aboye  aungdb  in  degree  *    '  - 

Theatrically  considered,  Mysteriee  ara  dramatic  repre- 
sentations of  religious  subjects  from  the  Old  or  ,N^w  Testa* 
ment,  or  Apocrypha  story,  or  the  lives  of  saints.  Morali- 
ties are  dramatic  allegories,  in  which  the  characters  personify 
certain  vices  or  virtues,  with  the  intent  to  enforce  some 
moral  or  religious  principle.  Moralities  were  of  later  origin 
than  Mysteries ;  but  they  existed  together,  aild,49ometimes, 
each  partook  of  the  nature  of  Uie  other.  A  4kamatic  piece 
in  MB.,  entitled  The  Castle  of  Oood  Ferseveranca,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Cox  Macro,  is  of  tbia^naix^ 
character.  In  a  sort  of  stage  Erection  written  on  the  first 
leaf,  the  amanuensis  has  drawn  a  diagram  of  two  circles, 
one  within  the  other;  in  the  space,  betweoi jthese  two 
circles,  he  has  written  in  words,  mling  the  circumference, 
"  This  is  the  water  a  bowte  the  place,  if  any  dyche.m^y  be 
mad  it  shall  be  pleyed ;  or  ellys  that  it  l?e,  strongly  barryd 
al  a  bowte ;  and  lete  nowt  ov'r  many  stytelerffs  be  w*!  iiine 
the  place."  On  the  outside  of  the  '*  dyche*'  or  circle,  at 
five  several  stations,  are  written  words,  denoting  the  relative 
positions  of  five  scaffolds,  and  the  characters  of  \i^Q  play- 

Although  there  is  no  existing  memorial  of  the  representa- 
tions of  mysteries  in  England,  since  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  yet,  for  sometime  after  the  Reformation* 
mysteries  and  moralities  continued  to  be  written  expressly 
to  promote  and  secure  the  new  order  of  things.  Thejr 
lashed  the  Catholics  unsparingly,  who  do  not  appear  t3 
have  at  all  ventured  on  retorting  the  same  way,  except  ia 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  a  dramatic  piece,  entitled 


*  Hawkins,  Orig.  of  Eng.  Drama,  vol.  I.  p.  61. 
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"  Every  Man,  in  manner  of  a  Moralle  Play,"  designed  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the 
ancient  Church.* 

Dr.  Burney  purchased,  at  the  sale  of  the  Hon.  Topham 
B^uclerc  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Croft,  many  Italian  mysteries, 
evidently  earlier  than  the  discovery  of  printing.  He  men- 
tions that  the  first  dramatic  representation  was  a  spiritual 
comedy,  performed  at  Padua,  1243.  In  1554,  were  printed, 
at  Borne,  the  statutes  of  a  company  instituted  in  that  city 
in  1264,  whose  chief  employment  was  to  represent  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  in  Passion  week.f 

Milton's  sublime  poem,  The  Paradise  Lost,  is  considered 
to  be  derived  from  Italian  Mysteries,  entitled  La  Scena 
Tragica  i  Ademo  ed  Eva  ;  da  Troilo  Lancetta,  Benacensa, 
Venetia,  1644. 

Tie  Adamo  o/Addreini,  printed  at  Perugia,  1641,  and 
from  TAe  Adone  o/ Marino,  pointed  out  by  Bishop  Newton  in 
his  edition  of  Paradise  Lost. 

The  SopAonisba  of  Thomson  is  derived  from  the  Sop  Aon- 
isba  of  Tressino,  and  Addison's  Cato  from  the  Catoni  of 

Metasta8io4 

Mrs.  Hannah  More's  sacred  dramas  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  moralities. 

As  &r  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  last  Miracle-play  was 
acted  at  Chester,  by  the  Company  of  tailors,  in  1675 ;  at 
Kenilworth,  near  doventry,  1575 ;  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  in 
Southwell'fl  Booth,  in  Queen  Anne's  time ;  and  at  South- 
waA  Fair,  1788. 

Comedies  were  written  before  tragedies.^ 

The  first  comedy,  Ralph  Bolster  Bolster,  was  written 
by  Nicholas  Udal,  head  master  of  Eton,  who  wrote  several 
liatin  plays,  to  be  acted  in  the  lon^  nights  of  winter  by  his 
boys.  Gammer  GurtorCs  Needk  was  written  twenty 
years  afterwards.  The  latter  comedy  long  held  precedence 
m  our  dnunatic  annals.  Gaminer  GurtorCs  Needle  was 
first  published  in  1575,  and  has  long  been  known  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Bishop  Sill.     It  appears  by  this  play  that  the 


Ood«ley'a  Old  Plays.  f  Burney,  Hist,  of  Mus. 

\  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  1. 
§  See  Hawkins's  Enquiry. 
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practice  of  entertiUTiing  the  audience  with  muBic  between 
the  acts  prevailed  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  atage. 

The  abuse  of  performing  in  churches  led  to  vie  practice 
of  performing  plays  in  inn  ywds,  on  acaffolds,  or  on  a 
stage,  erected  in  tne  street,  or  upon  a  green  adjoining  a 
town  or  village,  sometimes  in  the  public  halls  of  boroughs 
and  cities,  and  sometimes  in  the  dwellings  of  the  nobility. 
There  were  two  important  personages  JUways  ready,  Vic^ 
and  the  Devil,  the  latter  a  sort  of  wife  to  Mr.  Vice,  who, 
upon  every  occasion,  received  kicks  and  thumps  without 
number.  Mr.  Vice  generally  possessed  a  lath  or  goldea 
stick,  and  poor  Mrs.  Devil  had  much  to  endure.  In  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Hallam,  the  oflsprings  of 
this  happy  pair  are  the  beloved  friends  of  our  cnildhood, 
dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Punch. 

The  following  is  curious,  as  an  instance  not  without 
m-ace.  Seven  deadlv  sins  have  to  contend  with  Patience, 
Humility,  Charity,  &c.  They  are  beaten  with  roses,  flung 
at  them  from  the  walls,  until  they  are  '*  black  and  bio. 
then  a  bad  angel  takes  on  his  back  one  of  the  sins,  sets  off 
for  the  infernal  regions,  ending  his  speech,  "  Have  ffood 
daye,  I  goo  to  Helle."  The  other  sms  are  defeated  by 
virtues  attired  as  virgins,  who  come  in  singing — 

All  men  exeraple  here  may  take« 

To  save  you  from  sjnnynge,  ever  at  the  begjnnynge. 

Thanks  on  your  last  endynge  Te  deum  laudamus. 

The  first  tragedy,  divided  into  acts,  which  has  been  met 
with,  is  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plavs,  vol.  i.,  entitled  A  Tragedye 
or  Enterltide,  manyfestyna  the  chefe  promises  of  God  unto 
man,  by  all  ages  in  the  old  lawe,  from  'the  /all  of  Adam 
to  the  incamacyon  of  the  Lorde  Jeszcs  Christ.  Compyled 
by  Johan  Bale,  Anno  Domini,  mdxxxviii. — This  play  waa 
published  thirty  years  after  printing  was  first  brought  into 
England — not  in  the  black  letter,  but  in  a  letter  imitating 
the  old  MS.  of  the  time.  This  is  one  of  the  plays  per- 
formed by  the  Parish  Clerks  of  London  in  early  times. 


Intbrlocutobes. 
Pater  coelestis. 
Justus  Noah. 
Moses  sanctus. 
Esaias  propheta. 


Adam,  primus  homo. 
Abraham  fidelis. 
David,  rex  pius. 
Joannes  Baptista. 


Balens  Prolocutor  actus  septimus — t.  e,,  seven  acts. 
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John  Bale,  having  been  a  Catholic  of  the  Carmelite 
Monaatenr  at  Norwich,  became  a  student  at  Oxford,  and 
renoanced  the  tenets  of  Rome.  "  I  took,"  says  he,  **  to 
wife  the  faithful  Dorothy,  in  obedience  to  that  divine  com- 
mand, Let  him  that  cannot  contain,  marry."  He  obtained 
church  preferment,  was  successively  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  a  Preoendal  Stall  at  Canter- 
bury, where  he  died  in  1563. 

Dr.  Bumey  says,  "  It  is  certain  that  the  modem  tragedy 
18  taken  from  the  mysteries,  and  that  the  oratorio  is  only 
8  mystery  or  morality  in  music.  The  oratorio  commenced 
with  the  priests  of  the  oratory,  a  brotherhood  founded  at 
Borne,  1540,  by  St.  Philip  iNeri,  who,  in  order  to  draw 
youth  to  church,  had  hymns^  psalms,  and  spiritual  songs 
sung,   either   in  chorus    or    by  a  single  voice.      These 

Eieces  were  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  performed 
efore  the  sermon  and  the  other  after  it.  Sacred  stories, 
or  events  from  Scripture,  were  written  in  verse,  and,  by 
way  of  dialogue,  were  set  to  music,  and,  the  first  part 
being  performed,  the  sermon  succeeded,  which  the  people 
were  induced  to  stay  and  hear,  that  they  niight  be  present 
at  the  performance  of  the  second  part.  The  subjects,  in 
early  times,  were  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Prodiffal  Son, 
and  similar  histories,  which,  by  the  excellence  of  the  com- 
position, the  instrumental  music,  and  the  performance, 
brought  the  oratory  into  repute ;  and  hence  this  species  of 
muBieal  drama  obtained  the  general  appellation  of  oratorios. 
About  the  eighth  century  trade  was  principally  carried 
on  by  means  of  fairs,  which  lasted  several  days.  Charle- 
magne established  many  great  marts  in  France,  as  did 
William  the  Conqueror  and  his  Norman  successors  in 
England.  The  merchants,  who  frequented  these  fairs  in 
numerous  caravans  or  companies,  employed  every  art  to 
draw  the  people  together;  they  were,  therefore,  accom- 
panied by  juffglers,  minstrels,  and  buffoons,  who  were  no 
less  interest^  in  giving  their  attendance  and  exerting  all 
their  skill  on  these  occasions.  In  those  days  but  few  large 
towns  existed,  no  public  spectacles  or  popular  amusements 
were  established,  and,  as  the  sedentary  pleasures  of  do- 
mestic life  and  private-  society  were  yet  unkown,  the  fair 
time  was  the  season  for  diversion.  In  proportion  as  these 
shows  were  attended  and  encouraged,  they  began  to  be 
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Fet  oflf  with  new  decorations  and  iujurovementa;  and  tlie 
arts  of  buffoonery,  l>«  inij  rendered  still  more  attractive  by 
extending  their  cii-cle  of  exhibition,  acquired  an  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  he  people.  By  degrees  the  clergy,  observing 
that  the  entertainments  of  dancing,  singing,  and  mimicry 
exhibited  at  these  protracted  annual  celebrations  made  tlie 
people  less  religious,  by  promoting  idleness  and  a  love  of 
iestivity,  proscribed  these  sports  and  excommunicated  the 
performers.  But,  finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  their 
censures,  they  changed  their  plan^  and  determined  to  take 
these  recreations  into  their  own  hands^  They,  therefore, 
turned  actors  themselves,  and,  instead  of  profane  uium- 
meries,  presented  stories  taken  from  .the  legends  of  the 
Bible.     This  was  the  origin  of  sacred  comedy.*. , 

The  parish  clerks  of  London  were,  doubtless,  the  first 
actors  and  originators  of  the  ecclesiastical  drama  ia  the 
metropolis.  It  was  an  essential  part  of  their  professii^, 
not  only  to  sing,  but  to  read— an  acQomplishm^nt  almost 
solely  confined  to  the  clergy.  They  came  under  the  denouii- 
nation  of  a  religious  fraternity.  They  were  incorporated 
into  a  guild,  or  fellowship,  by  Henry  I II.,.  1240. .  It  was, 
anciently,  customary  for  men  and  women  qt  the  first 
quality,  ecclesiastics  and  others,  who  were  lovers  of  ChiircU 
music,  to  be  admitted  into  this  corporation,  and  they  gave 
large  gratuities  for  the  support  and  education  ot  many 
persons  in  the  practice  of  that  science.  Their  public  feasta 
were  frequent,  and  celebrated  with  singing  and  music,  most 
commonly  at  Guildhall  Chapel  or  CoIIege.+ 

Before  the  Reformation  this  society  was  constantly  hired 
to  assist,  as  a  choir,  at  the  magnificent  funerals  of  the. 
nobility  or  other  distinguished  persons,  which  were  cele- 
brated within  the  City  of  London,  or  in  its  neighboqrbood. 
The  splendid  ceremonies  of  their  annual  procession  and 
mass,  in  the  year  1554,  are  thus  related  by  Strype,,in  Ma 
Eceles,  Mem.,  vol.  iii.  : — ^'  May  the  pixth  was  ^  goodly 
even  song  at  Guildhall  College,,  hj  the  masters  pf,  the 
clerks  and  their  fellowship,  with  singing  and  playing  j'  and' 
the  morrow  after  this  was  a  great  mass  at  the  same  place, 
and  by  the  same  fraternity,  when  every  dark  ofTerect  au 
halfpenny.    The  mass  was  sung  by  divers  of  the  Queen'a 

•  Warlon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  515.  f  Stow's  Survey  Lond. 
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(Mary)  Chapel  and  childre ;  and,  after  the  mass  done,  every 
dark  went  in  their  procession,  two  and  two  together,  each 
having  on  a  surplice  and  a  rich  cope  and  a  garland,  and 
then  fourscore  standards  and  banners,  and  each  one  that 
bore  them  had  an  alb  or  a  surplice.  Then  came  in  order  the 
waits  playing ;  and  then  thirty  clarks  singing  *'  Festa  dies/  " 
Warton  says,  "  Their  profession,  employment,  and  charac- 
ter naturally  dictated  to  this  spiritual  brotherhood  the  repre- 
sentation of  plays,  especially  those  of  a  Spiritual  kind ; 
and  their  constant  practice  in  shows,  processions,  and  voctd 
music  easily  accounts  for  their  address  in  entertaming  the 
company/' 

Stow  informs  us  that,  in  1391,  the  parish  clerks  of  Lon- 
don, performed  a  play  at  Skinner's  Well,  near  Smithfield, 
in  presence  of  the  kmg,  queen,  and  nobles  of  the  realm, 
which  lasted  three  days. 

The  great  jday  at  Skinner's  Well  is  noted  as  the  chief 
event  of  the  years  1408  and  9.  "  This  yere  was  a  play 
at  Skynner's  Welle,  which  endured  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  on  Soneday  it  was  ended." 

**Thanne  beganrie  the  fetees  of  warre  at  Smythfield  for 
deverses  chalanges.  This  yere,  1409,  was  a  grete  play  at 
Skynnar's  Well,  nere  unto'  Clerken  Well,  beside  London, 
which  lasted  eight  dais,  and  was  of  matter  from  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  World ;  there  were  to  see  the  same  the  most 
part  of  the  nobles  of  England,  and  forthwith  after  begun  a 
foyall  justiutf  in  SmittSeld  between  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
and  the  Senesnall  of  Henalt,  Sir  John  GornwaU,  Sir  Richard 
of  Artmdal,  and  the  son  of  Sir  John  Cheney,  against  other 
frenchmen.'* 

The  site  of  the  parish  clerks'  performances  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  inscription,  in  raised  letters  of 
iron,  upon  a  pump  on  the  east  side  of  Ray-street : — "  A.D. 
1800,  William  Bound,  Joseph  Bird,  churchwardens.  For 
the  better  accommodation  or  the  neighbourhood,  this  pump 
was  removed  to  the  spot  where  it  now  stands.  The  sprint 
by  Wliieh  it  is  supplied,  is  situated  four  feet  eastward,  and 
round  it,  as  history  informs  us,  the  parish  clerks  of  Loudon, 
in  remote  ages,  commonly  performed  sacred  plays.  That 
custom  caused  it  to  be  denominated  Clerks'  Well,  and  from 
which  this  parish  derived  its  name."  The  water  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  the  order  of  St. 
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John  of  Jerusalem  and  by  the  Benedictine  nnns  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  nunnery  stood  half  way  down  the  hill,  which,  com- 
mencing near  the  Church  on  Glerkenwell-green,  terminates 
at  the  river  Fleet.  At  the  N.N.E.  part  of  the  hill  there  was 
a  bear-garden,  and  a  little  to  the  north,  in  the  hollow  of 
Air-street,  lies  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  the  scene  of  rude 
sports.* 

The  last  Prioress  of  Clerkenwell  died,  Oct.  21,  lfi70. 
Her  name  was  Isabella  Sackville,  of  the  Dorset  family. 
She  was  buried  in  the  old  church,  destroyed  by  fire  many 
years  since.  Here  also  was  buried.  Sir  William  Weston, 
the  last  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who,  on  the  sup- 

Eression  by  Henry  VIII.,  had  a  pension  of  321,000  a  year, 
ut  died  of  a  broken  heart  on  Ascension-day,  1540,  the  very 
day  that  the  house  was  suppressed.f 

The  Chester  Mysteries  are  ascribed  to  Ranulph  Hidgen, 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  that  city,  where  they  were  perform- 
ed, in  the  vear  1328,  at  the  expense  of  the  Incorporated 
trades,  with  a  thousand  days  of  pardon  from  the  Pope,  and 
forty  days  of  pardon  from  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  to  all  who 
attended  the  representation.  The  Wmtsun  play  was  made  by 
one  "  Monke  of  Chester  Abbaye,  Done  Rondle,"  (Dominus 
Bandal)  who  was  thrice  at  Kome  before  he  could  obtain 
leave  of  the  Pope  to  have  it  in  the  English  tongue.  Our 
chronicler's  name,  in  the  text,  was  sometimes  written 
Hickeden,  and  Higgeden  is  easily  corrupted  into  Higgenet 
or  Heggenet ;  and  Kandal  is  Ranulph  or  Randolph,  Kalph. 
He  died,  having  been  a  monk  of  Chester  Abbey  sixty-four 
years,  in  the  year  1863.  If  it  be  true  that  these  mysteries 
were  composed  in  the  year  1328,  and  that  there  was  so 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  Pope's  permission  that  they 
might  be  presented  in  En^ish,  a  presumptive  proof  arises 
that  all  our  mvsteries  before  that  period  were  in  Latin. 
*These  plays  wil]^  therefore,  have  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
English  interludes  (  Warton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  367),  and  doubtless 
the  oldest  extant ;  although  it  appears  from  Fitzeteph^i, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  1174,  that  religious  plays  were 
by  no  means  then  uncommon.    Notwithstanding  the  total 

t  See  Malcome's  London. 
t  Pennant's  London,  p.  20. 
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disr^ard  of  important  tmitied,  and  the  introdnction  of  the 
Almighty  Creator  upon  the  stage,  filling  so  consnicaous  a 
part  in  tnese  sacred  dramas^  as  in  our  days  would  be  con- 
SHiered  absolute  blasphemy,  our  prog^iitors,  in  the  simpli- 
city of  their  hearts,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  divine  record 
itself,  considered  it  as  Gospel,  and  as  authentic  ''  as  proof 
of  holy  writ."  Therefore  the  fondness  of  our  ancestors  f<Hr 
mystmes  and  moralities  may  be,  in  some  degree,  ascribed 
to  the  oircumstance,  of  there  being  at  that  time,  no  other 
species  of  dramatic  entertainment.  But  a  still  more  power- 
fol  cause  of  this  partiality  was  in  the  subjects  of  the  sacred 
dramas ;  few  being  able  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  those 
that  eould  being  shut  out  from  a  perusal,  by  the  want  of 
a  translation.  It  is  not  surprising  that»  considering  the 
Scriptures  as  the  oracles  of  Qod,  they  should  seize  with 
avidity  the  only  means  open  to  them  of  obtaining  knowledge 
of  holy  writ,  and  treasure  up  in  the  holy  tabernacle  of  their 
memory,  even  the  poor  and  feeble  exhibition  of  it,  contain- 
ed in  the  mysteries. 

Thmre  were  exhibited  at  Chester,  1327,  at  the  expense  of 
the  different  tradti^  companies  of  that  city,  ''  The  Fall  of 
Lucifer,*'  by  the  Tanners ;  "  The  Oeation,*'  by  the  Dra- 
-pen ;  "  Abraham,**  "  Lot,"  by  the  Barbers ;  "  Moses,'' 
"  Balaam,''  by  the  Cappers;  "The  Salutation  and  Nativity," 
by  the  Wrights ;  "  Tne  Shepherds  Feeding  their  Flocks  by 
Night,*'  by  the  Painters  and  Glaziers ;  "  The  Three  Kings,^' 

Sr  the  Vintners ;  "  The  Oblation  of  the  Three  Kings/'  bv 
e  Mercers ;  "  The  killing  of  the  Innocents,"  by  iSe  Gold- 
smiths; "The  Purification,"  by  the  Blacksmiths;  "The 
Temptation,"  bv  the  Butchers;  "The  Last  Supper,"  by 
the  Bakers ;  "The  Blind  Man  and  Lazarus,"  by  the  Glovers ; 
"Christ's  Passion,"  by  the  Bowyers,  Fletchers,  and  Iron- 
mongers ;  "  Descent  into  Hell,  by  the  Cooks  and  Inn- 
keepers ;  "  The  Ile8u^^ectio^,"  by  the  Skinners ;  "  The  As- 
cension/' by  the  Tailors ;  "  The  Election  of  St.  Matthias," 
by  the  Fishmongers ;  "  The  Day  of  Judgment,"  by  the 
Qothi^rs.  The  foUowing  is  the  substance  and  order  of  the 
play.  Ood  enters,  creating  the  world— he  breathes  life 
into  Adam,  kads  him  into  Paradise,  and  opens  his  side 
while  sleeping.  Adam  and  Eve  appear  naked  upon  the  stage, 
and  are  not  ashamed.  The  old  serpent  enters,  lamenting 
his  fall— he  converses  with  Eve — she  eats  of  the  forbidden 


fruit,  and  gives  part  to  Adank  .They  propose,  according  to 
the  stage  directionsi ,  ^  oowt.  themietvies  with  leaves,  and 
converse  with  God.         ^     .jr.. 

We  will  make  a  short'^ttact  j(h)m  the  Drapers'  play> 
The  Creation : 

Then  God  doth  make  the  woman  of  the  ribb  of  Adam.     Then 
Adam  wakinge  speaketh  unto  GM^i  foUoweth : — 

.Adam.,  \^     ^ 

0  Lordf  wWe  b^v9  I. long  b^e^a 
For  since  I  slepte,  much  hftve  1  seen ; 
Woonder  that  withouten  weene, 
Uetmhet  ihalP  be  iriste. 

pwjs.  ,  . 
Rise  up,  A  dank,  laid  airake>  . 
Here  have  I  fprmed  thee  a  make. 
^"'"  ^'  v;  "HefctoW^thfett'^biittaie;'^   -  " 

1        -  >'Aiia'Mtn4'h«qa*iiby(R«i^)  '  ';'-    '>  {  ';•    ^   -' 

1  see  well,  Lorde,  through  thy  gts^^,,       \  • 
pone  of  my  bpne,.  thou  her.  mase,  /         i / 

-*'  "  '■  An^ile^heV tny^fleshe  she  hfc^ '"\,."  ''^'  '^ '^ 
^  ■  *  -r^Jl  {liM\A^ili^4  tttbtijjhifcy  We;-  '  '  "  '—  -■'-*  "^''' 
'•.•..^:    i...iThBFete%.)ipiii>Um9yl4iidlA>r8iite  M   - .'     u'/  !'^>^*> 

.       11     t;,Mlffi?^^.an^^<>^*?P«'-!4^'»0.wife^^taJfR:^      ,        :;M... 

.  ,   ,  ,,         Too  in  ope  flesbok^  thou  fane ;|[^  .^.. ,      •^,     ,    .,,., 
'^^   "  ftWber  other  fbr  to  gladd.*    -''^^^-  ■    '  *     '       /    ; 

.Then^AibtmabaUmttand  ndcedt  sod  BhaliiM^  i>6  aihAoiediiitid  ^n 
the,aerp«i>U^l^of>tfte  onuiq^  t^k^^e,  and  ti^  <jle^iD#  w)|||n(9%,Q|liiitl 
say^    •    •  ^,    J**^*^  Adam  and  Eve  shi^ll  jjover/theiy^^wM  ari^  - 
leav^^,  hydlnge  ihem'selves  under  the  trees.    Then  *Ood  shalt  spe^  ' 
to  AdaAH  tAyl^l  fiftyfuirieth  tddlivigt} :^  '  -       -      '    •« 

' A '■'  :..  k      '  '■■  "'  -<'r  :  UN': 

,  ,  Adanif  Adam,  i^n^.art  t^mti    ^     -T     .u  i-ud^;  -      1 

•   t.  .,''•<! 

""     '  Ada^.  •         ■  *-' 

O  Lord^  I  harde  thy  voice  anowe, 
7ov  I  am  naked  and  make  d  vowe,  '         '      ^'  ^^^ 

''■*-  Therefore  now  1  hjdo  m«e«  * 

'  Deus    *       ■  _'    '   '  /'    ' 

'  Who  told  thee,  Adami  thou  naked  was  ^ 
Save  only  thibe  own  tr^spaw. 
That  of  the  tree  thou  eaten  hast, 
That  I  forbMie  thee. 
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Adam« 
Lord,  thU  woman  th&t  is  here^ 
That  thoa  ga?e  to  my  fere, 
Gave  me  part  at  her  prajer^ 
And  of  jt  I  did  eate. 

(MynitreUs  playinge.J 

Adam. 
Highe  God  and  highest  kinp^e. 
That  of  nought  made  all  thinge, 
Beaste,  foule,  and  grasse  growinge, 
And  me  of  earth  made. 

Thou  gave  me  grace  to  do  thjr  willinge. 
For  arter  grreate  sorrou  and  sighinge, 
Thoa  hast  me  lent  great  likinge, 
Two  sons  mj  harte  to  gladd. 

This  extraordinary  spectacle  was  belield  by  a  very  nume- 
rous company  of  both  sexes^  with  great  composure.  They 
had  the  authority  of  Scripture  for  such  a  representation,  and 
they  gave  matters  just  as  they  found  them  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis.* 

Mr.  Markland,  in  his  researches  upon  this  subject, 
observes : — "  The  Chester,  as  well  as  the  Coventry  Mysteries, 
afford  various  proofs  that  tiieir  composers  did  not  adhere 
too  rigidly  to  tJie  text  of  Scripture,  out  introduced  many 
licentious  pleasantries,  calculated  to  relieve  the  solenmity 
of  the  plot,  and  amuse  the  audience.'' 

The  present  age  rejects,  as  gross  and  indelicate,  those  free 
compositions  which  our  ancestors  not  only  countenanced 
but  admired.  Yet,  in  fact,  the  morals  of  our  forefathers 
were  as  strict  as,  and  perhq^  purer  and  sounder  than,  our 
own ;  and  we  have  been  taught  to  look  up  to  them  as  genu- 
ine models  of  the  honest,  incorruptible  character  of 
Englishmen.  They  were  statmgers,  indeed,  to  delicacy  of 
taste ;  they  beheld  the  broad  and  unpruned  delineations  of 
nature,  and  thought  no  harm  ;  while  we,  on  the  most  dis- 
tant approach  to  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  turn 
away  in  disgust,  and  vehemently  express  our  displeasure. 
Human  nature  is  ever  the  same,  but  society  is  always 
progressive,  fmd,  at  every  stage  of  refinement,  the  passions 
require  stronger  control,  not  only  because  they  are  more 

•  Warton,  vol.  i.,  p.  244. 
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yiolent,  bat  becanse  the  circumstances  which  excite  them 
are  multiplied.  If  we  trace  back  the  progress  of  society 
to  its  primitive  state,  we  shall  find  that  the  innocence  of 
mankind  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  advancement  in 
knowledge.* 

The  ancient  City  of  Covettry  is  rich  in  the  antiquarian 
lore  and  remains  of  its  numerons  religious  houses,  and  in 
the  curious  contents  of  the  corporation  chest.  Tradition 
and  superstition  have  consecrated  the  ground  of  Coventry. 
Prom  our  childhood  we  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
legends  and  ballads  of  that  "  most  devout  and  beautiful 
Lady  Godivaj"  who  patriotically,  upon  a  certain  dav,  rode 
on  horseback  with  the  sole  diBnabille  of  her  long  flowing 
hair  covering  her  person,  and  of  Peeping  Tom,  whose 
curiosity  was  miraculously  punished  in  the  loss  of  his  eyes  I 
and  also  of  the  municipal  privileges  consequent  on  the 
self-devotion  of  Lady  Godiva ;  Ifbr,  as  the  poet  says : — 

"  I  Lurich,  for  the  love  of  thee. 
Do  make  Coventry  toil  free." 

The  MS.  Annals  of  the  City  state  that  the  king  and  nobles, 
in  1416,  took  great  delight  in  the  pageants  which  wefe 
exhibited.  The  occasion  of  their  sojourn  a<^  Coventry  was 
a  Parliament  at  that  time  held  in  the  Priosy* 

The  oldest  book  of  accounts  of  this  company  now  to  be 
found  commences  in  1534,  and  we  are,  in  oonsequenee, 
without  any  particidars  of  their  pageant  antecedently  to 
this  period,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted^  since  it  appears 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  one  as  early  as  the  16th  of 
Richard  II.,  1392. 

The  subject  of  the  Drapers'  Pageant,  as  exhibited  in  1534 . 
and  succeeding  years,  was  Doomsday y  and  the  same  mode 
of  analysis  a<bpted  in  describing  tha  Smiths'  and  Cappers' 
Pageants  applies  to  that  of  the  drapers,  and  preaents  many 
particulars  tending  materially  to  illustrate  this  portion  of 
our  national  antiquities.  Pursuing  this  system,  the  first 
head  is  the  .. 

ChcamLank  .  > 
God.  Three  White  (tfomeiimes  saved)  Souls. 

Two  Demons.  Three  Blaok  (sometimes  damned)  Souls. 

Two  Spirits.  Prologue. 

•  Cromek's  Remains,  p.  ^Q, 
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Four  ADgals.  Tvo  CHarka  for  8ingmg. 

Three  PatriarciL  One  to  ting  the  Bass. 

Two  Worms  of  Consoieoeo.  Pharisee. 

Machinery^ 
Hell  Mouth— 4k  fire  kept  at  it,  etc. 
£artbq«iAke— Barrel  ior  tl^  same* 
Three  worlds — painted. 
A  Unk  to  set  the  World  on  firoi  etc. 

Dresses. 

Qod*s  Coat  of  Leather.  Buit  for  Angels,  Gold  Skins. 

Red  Sendal  for  Ood.  Wings  for  Angels. 

Demon's  Head  (or  Visor).      Three  Oheverals  and  a  Beard. 
Coats  for  the  White  and  Black  Souls. 

Music. 
Trumpets.'  Organ.  Regalb. 

ExpeB»e$. 
(The  charge  of  performing  varies  from  21s.  to  £4  8i.  6d.) 

Payments  to  Performers, 

1556.  Payde  for  Wj  Skjnnes  for  Oodys  Cote  (inter  alia). 

1557,  Paid  for  a  Perre  of  Olbves  for  God. 
1569.    fiiffdejira  tMe  ftar  Oed. 

1565.     Pd  for  iir  jards  of  Eed  Sendall  for  Gk>d. 

Itm.  for  Mendyng  the  Demones  Hede. 

Itm.  for  Pejntlng  and  Making  ij.  Demons  Heas,  etc. 
1557.    Itm.  payd  lor  kepjng  of  fyer  at  Hell  Mothe. 

Itm.  {Mi|d  to  X)rMP«  for  Makyng  of  i^  World  vs. 
1556.    Pajd  for  Sett^^  the  Worid  »f  ^r. 

Pajd  for  kepjmg  fyre. 

In  other  Pageants,  curious  items, 

hm.  paid  for  a  half  a  yard  of  Rede  Sea. 

fMe  teivards  Hbe  i^yerc^  breakfast  aii4  dryoke  ia  the 
pagn.»  and  a  nyght  when  tbej  had  plajed. 

Paide  more  ffi>r  ale  tha^  was  dronke  at  the  sattinge  in  off  the 
pagyn  and  skaffolds. 

Itm.  pajd  to  him  that  playeth  Godde's  parte. 

Itm.  payd  to  lij.  Pattrjarkjs. 

Itm.  payd  to  Wormes  of  ConsoieBoe. 
p'd  for  alle  (ale)i  iiijd. 
1560.     Payd  to  Crg  for  mendyng  the  Devyll's  cot  tea. 

P'd  to  hym  that  drove  the  pageant. 

P'd  fbr  alle  at  the  Bwanne  dore. 

P'd  John  Orene»  fbr  playe  be«ke. 

P'd  Wyllm  WM^,  foe  stofe. 

P'd  lij,  Boyes  thi^  plaied. 

Pa  to  Clarkys  for  syngyng,  for  playng  on  the  reygalles,  etc. 

Itm.  to  Jhon  Deane,  for  his  dyner,  sowper,  and  drynkinge. 

Itm.  to  Fawston,  for  hangynge  Jadii. 
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their  country,  behaved  themselves.  ♦  ♦  •  And  as 
the  Queen  was  much  diverted  with  the  Coventry  play, 
*  whereat  her  Majesty  laught  well,'  and  rewarded  uie  per- 
formers with  2  bucks,  and  5  marks  In  monev,  they,  rejoic- 
ing upon  their  ample  reward^  and  triumphLig  upon  the 
good  acceptance,  vaunted  that  the  play  was  never  so  cBg- 
nifyed,  nor  ever  any  players  before  so  beatified.  The 
play  presented  was  of  a  very  good  theme,  but  so  set  forthe 
by  the  actors'  well  handling,  uiat  pleasure  and  mirth  made 
it  seem  very  short,  though  it  lasted  two  good  hours  and 


more. 


>'• 


The  Chester  plays,  with  one  exception  (the  "  Descent 
into  Hell"),  are  founded  on  Scripture ;  the  Coventry  mys- 
teries, which  were  produced  ninety  years  afterwards,  have 
no  less  than  eight  founded  on  New  Testament  histories. 

The  religious  guild,  or  fraternity  of  Corpus  Christi,  at 
York,  was  obliged  annually  to  pmbrm  a  Corpus  Christi 
Play.  Every  trade  in  the  city,  from  the  hiffhest  to  the 
lowest,  was  obliged  to  furnish  out  a  pageant  at  its  own  ex- 
pense on  this  occadon.  Many  orders  and  ordinances  ex- 
isting in  the  city^B  registers  regulate  the  performance  of 
this  relirioufl  ceremoiiy .  One  of  these  recites,  that,  whereas 
the  feast  of  Corpus  Cmristl,  by  a  solenm  procession,  is  re- 
presented in  revCTonee  to  tii0  BtMawment  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  berinning  first  at  the  gf^%  gates  of  the  Priory  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  hi  York,  and  so  going  in  procession  to 
and  into  the  cathedral  church  of  the  same,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  in  Yotk ;  and  further  re* 
citing,  that,  idiereas  a  ceHftin  vei^  religious  father,  WiUiam 
Melton,  of  the  order  of  Friars  Miiiots,  Professor  of  Holy 
Pageiitttry,  and  a  moitikmotispi^acherof  thewordof  God, 
coming  to  the  city,  i&  sevend*  ^steirmo^s'  recommended  the 
aforesaid  play  to  the  people,  affirming  that  it  was  good  in 
itself  and  very  commendable  so  'to  do,  yet  also  said  that  the 
citizens  6t  the  said  eity,  and  othef'  foi'e^Aers  eomihg  to  Uie 
said  feast,  had  greatly  disgraced  the  play  by  revelMngs, 
drunkenness,  shouts,  songs,  and  other  insolences,  little  re- 
garding the  divine  offices  Of  ttis  said  day ;  therefore  it 
seemed  most  wholesome  to  ^  said  Father  William,  Uiat 


•  Percy,  vol.  i. 
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the  play  sbould  be  played  one  day  and  the  procession  on 
another,  that  the  people  might  attend  divine  service  in  the 
chnrches  on  the  said  feast.  William  Bowes,  Mayor,  by  re- 
gulation dated  7th  ^f  Junet,  1417i  ordains  that  all  the 
pageant  of  the  play  of  Corpus  Christi  should  be  brought 
fortii  in  order  by  the  artificers  of  the  City  of  York,  and 
begin  to  play  first  at  the  gates  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  Mikel-gate ;  next  at  the  door  of  Robert  Harp- 
ham  ;  next  at  the  door  of  the  late  John  Gysebum ;  next  at 
Skeldergate  hend  and  Northe-Strete  bend ;  next  at  the  end 
of  Conynge-sfcrete,  towards  Castel-gate ;  next  at  the  end  of 
Jubir-gpEite ;  next  at  the  doqr  of  H^ry  Wyman,  deceased, 
in  Conynge-fltrete ;  then  at  the  Common-hall,  at  the  end  of 
Conynge-strete ;  thorj  at  the  door  of  Adam  del  Brigs*, 
deceased,  in  Stayne-gate;  then  at  the  end  of  Stayne- 
gate,  at  the  Minste^-gai^ ;  then  at  the  end  of  Girdler- 
^te,  in  Peter-gate  ;•  and.  lastly,  on  the  Pavement. 
And  Father  Wil&m  de  Melton,  wlUing  to  detroy  sin,  and 
beinff  a  great  lover  of  Tirtae^  exhorted  the  people  that  they 
shomd  caase  to  be  removed  tdl  public  concubines  in  forni- 
cation and  i^dultery,  wh^efore  the  Mayor  ordained  that 
they  should  depart  the  city:  within  eight  days,  unless  any 
of  ihem  could  giye^eeeuri^y  that  she  would  not  exercise  her 
fllegal  Tocation  fpr  the  ibjtui«)  It  ttppei(rs  from  the  regula- 
tion of  the  pageonta  for  this  play  at  ibrk,  in  the  Mayoralty 
of  William  Alne,  ii^  1416,  comipiled  by  Roger  Burton,  the 
Town  Clepk,  that  they  jfei^  nfty-four  in  number.  The 
Town  derjsi'b  entry  montiona  the  torch-bearers  in  the  pro- 
cession :— Portere,  e^ight  tdrpbes ;  Cobblers,  fbur  torches ; 
FuBeis,  four  torches  j  Cordwainers,  fourteen  torches  ; 
Cottelers,  two  torchee ;  Wevers,  — = —  torches ;  Carpenters, 

nz   torches ;   Chaloners,  four  torches ;    Girdellers, 

torch^  *  fifty-^ht  ciii^ns  bad  torches  alike.  The  trades 
first  moved  i^  proceseion  :  then  the  better  sort  of  the 
people;  the  twenty-four  Qommon  Coundlmen,  the  twelve 
A14efliMn,,ih6  Hivf or,  and  four  torcb^  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Bnckton^  This  rengiouatceremony  was  instituted  about 
tboyear  IQSd,  mi  was  so  much  esteemed  that  it  was  acted 
in  York  until  the  26th  of  Queen  Eliaabeth,  1584  * 

I         III      I  I    ^  I  I    ■  ■  I  .  I    I 

*  Drake's  York,  p.  223-346,  App«ii.  29. 
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Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  vanity  and  Jiyuatice  of 
the  Greeks,  in  aasumiug  to  themselves  the.  invention  mi 
discovery  of  all  apts,.acience8»  and  branches  of  knowlec^ft, 
and  their  airrqgaat ipm^s^ireon  aU  other  nfitions  ^  barharisiA 
and  iiiferi(H*ii^  of  under^tapiding^  it  ,is  an  unqpestdopahlq 
iact,  aa  will  soon  be  sh^wn  fron  tne  strongest  endence,  that 
all  that  boa3ted  ifitelUge^ ce^nd  knowledge  which  Ux^jr 
affect^  to  dificloae  a8  Uie  repult.of  their  pw^  sagacity^  waa 
already  known  in  the  world,  long  before  the  Greeks  existed 
as  a  nation.    Tho^e.  ^ation^,  wljoui,  in  tl;ieir  snperlj^tivd 
wiadon^,  they  have  cho^n  to  term,  and  consider  as  )iarba- 
rians,  were  §o  far  their  auperiors  .in  intellect,  intelligence, 
and  iiiformation,  a^  to  be  abjle  to  ^con^e,  a9  they  actually 
did,  th^ir  instructors;  and.tha^,  in  point  of  fact,  Uwaa 
from  thos^  very  nations,  and  wt  froQi  tneir  own,  discoveries, 
that  the  Greeka  themjelyes  o))tained  what  they  uew  of  tl^ 
subjectr^even  tbei^  owi^  system  of  ^ly:th9logy,  their  only 
code  of  religion,  contemptible  as  it  w^,  as>3|ng  without 
the  assistance  of  ^he  sacre4  wriUnga.,  .  At.  <^q  very ,  time 
when  they  pought  to  advfiwipe  their  own.  repuiatioja  for  wi§-: 
dom  and  sagacitv,  by  the  m'o4uctjiQn  of  something  whiqj^ 
should  aatojuah  all  mankind  by  it§  exfi^Uence,  their  superior 
'intellects  apd^agj^city  w^re.able  to  snggestno  better ^lan 
than  one  t^nung  with  the  gro^est  absurdltiea :  and  eyea.fpr 
the  formation  of  this  contemptible  fabric  they  found  them* 
selves  reduced  to  the  wretcked  necessity  of  borrowing  from 
those  verv  truths  which  H  was  ilkeir  decided  intention  tp 
treat  as  falsehood^,  and  which  they  corruptly  and  dishonestly 
distorted  and  sophisticated.    In  order,  however,  to  promote 
their  own  sinister  puropse^  and  to  avoid  detection,  th^j  haYe» 
it  is  true,  disguised  .their  fables  by  changing  the  n^mcs  of 
persona  and  countries,  by  uniting  in  the  history  of  one 
person  the  actions  of  aeveralt  an4  by  &jfia^  for  th,e  res^den^ 
and  existence  of  their  heroes  and. deities,  countries  and 
periods  of  time^  different  frozfi  tho^e  in  which  thejia^  origlaata 
nourished.    But  the  foundation  of  all  their  principal  faMep 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments; audit  isbeUeved  that  perhaps,  without  a  single 
exception,  scarcely  any  one  Deity  occurs  in  their  system, 
for  which  a  parallel  instance  may  not  be  discovered  in  the 
Scriptures,  which  existed  long  before  their  time,  and  with 
which  it  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  were  thoroughly 
acquainted. 
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M^aathenee,  a  Greek  historian,  cited  by  Euaebius,  says, 

that  aU  which  the  ancient  Greeks  have  delivered  on  the 

Bolseet  of  natare,  had  been  written  bv  the  Jews  long  before ; 

aim  Aristobulns,  a  Jewish  philosopher,   and^  Nnmenrus,  a 

celebrated  Greek,  Pythagorean  and  Platonic,  both  affirm 

that  Pythi^ras  aiid  Plato  have  only  rendered  into  Greek, 

Irhat  they  had  already  foun^in  the  writings  of  Moses ;  the 

former  exjJresdjr  adds,  that  the  Books  of  Moses  had  beetf 

translatea  irtto  Greek,  not  only  before  th^  tiAe  of  Alexander, 

bat  6r^  prior  to  that  of  thfe  Persian  niwnaroh ;    and 

Fumenliis's  ass^tionifi^  well  ktio wo,  that  ftato  is  no  other 

than  MMes  speaking  Greek. '  l%8lt  "fee  Greeks  had  received 

from  <be 'Egyptians,  the  knbwlMgfe  hfk^iMbgv  anddivina- 

tio<i;'<Bfe  nimeStf  their' g6diS  and  the  sytrtem  <tf  tWr  worship, 

together  With  (h^  ct>d§  of  laws,  (he  historians  themselves 

teach  \2S.    H^dottid  even  njentibris  sonie  of  the  laws  of 

Solon,  which  had  bfeen  borrowed  and  takto  from  the 

BgyptJani ;  •  and  Solon  himself  was  reproached  by  the 

learned  BgyjAianp  with' the  ignorance  of  the  Gre^s,  who, 

as  they  said,  were  only  childi^en  in  thfe  ancient  branches  of 

knowledge.    Dio<bmi^  Sicnlus  has  gfveii  the  names  of  the 

flrst  tiages  and  celebrated  learned  meii  among  ttle'GteeJts, 

who  Went'into  IWpt  to  acquire  there,  during  a  residence 

of  gfeat  j]fart  of  their  lives,  any^acquaiiltanoc  with  those  laws 

and  b^ancHefe  dTknotvled^e,  without  whi(fli  ttiey  found  they 

knew  n<ffbit\^''  **^e  Egyptian  priests,"  says  this  his- 

t<Ma(ni''*'sh6^lt6m  their  rcgifertries  andprove  bvA^bstantial 

eviden6(i,'tbftt  Ofph^s,  D*dalus,ljycurgtts  of  Sparta,  Solon 

Ae  Ath^eiiian,  Plato  the'Tfiathematrcian;  Uudorus,  Demo- 

eritdBbt'/iMtM,  andOltiopisf  of  Chios  ctime  aifebftg  tberii/' 

Bifihop  L6nth  ffavii  it  as  Ms  opinion  Uhat  Hebrew  poetry 

form^the  molel  Of  all  sdrts  of  Greek  poetry.**^     '  ' 

Chrifltfan  hyittns 'i$nd  relfgiohsl  poetry  date  from  our 
Sttviotfr'fcn'tf  iife  (ftcit/le^;  itis  from  those^ays  that  hymns 
hate  beeft^hajndal  *mrffrOi?[i'age  to  age;  forour  instraction. 
Thtra  tli^  Jisdipl^i'fAats  il.f)  were  'ftitiging  psttlme  with  a 
load  voibte,^t^heif  *^d  ignoiratitpfeoiJlfe'^hoMrroundetf  them, 

•  An  ehqtWV  We6  thel'HWfOte  of  Poetry,  paytlcWaf ly*  t*i«  Dmrnatie 

f  Gbrenfeuoter,  in  hk  *«  Christian  Study  of  Church  Song/*  Rives 
examples  of  hymns  sung  by  the  i4)ostl6s ;  also  Klopper,  in  his  book 
OD  the  Liturgy. 

10 
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said,  **  Theqe  men  are  fiUed  with  swe^  wine."  Tl^y  ulso 
speak  of  singing  hymos^  Epb.  y^  18  19*  Oyi:  Saviour  him- 
self sang  bymikSy  Matt,  xxvi.,  30.  The  pscopbeta  aka  sang 
hymns  on  the  way  to  Judea^Acts  ii.,16— 25«  I^^Paul  PMom- 
mends  to  the  Philippians,  xvi.,  25,  to  sitig  hvoan^r  The 
Doxology  was  made  into  hymns  of  praise  for  the  mDmlng, 
Jes.  vi.  8,  The  Magnificat,  the  Song  of  Zacharias  (L«ke  i*,) 
that  of  Simon  (Luke  ii.,  29,)  the  greater  and  the  leaser 
Doxology  (Apoc.  ii.,  6 — Luke  i.,  13)  and  the  A^ua  Dei 
(John  i.  29)  were  also  hymns  of  that  time.  A  legion  of 
hymns  appear  to  have  been  written  about  this  time,  the 
entire  of  which  are  lost.  Two  paalms  are  said  to  have  been 
sunff  by  our  Saviour,  Ps.  cxx.,  cxxxvii.* 

The  apostles  in  their  imprisonment  wrote  psalms  aad 
hymns ;  but  the  piLgans,  supposing  them  to  oe .  magioel 
charms,  destroyed  them.  They  were  taught  this  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Christian s.  In  the  first  and  second  century, 
Pliny  writes  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  says,  '•  The 
Christians  arise  before  di^hreak  to  sing  to  Christ  their 
God.''  TertuUian,  in  his  work,  **  Ad  Uxor,"  ii.,  9,  says  of 
the  Christians,  ''  They  divide  their  time  in  singing  p&»lms 
and  hymns,  but  they  reserve  their  finest  for  Got's  day. 
Lucianus  also  mentions  the  new  sect,  viz.  the  followers  of 
Christ,  singing  hymns  to  their  God. 

The  Gnostica,  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  seoeiid 
century,  were  well  known  to  cause  many  that  would  have 
been  Christians,  through  their  fantastic  and  falde  princi|>le8 
of  philosophy,  to  discard  the  true  faith  and  foUow  them. 
The  followers  of  Arius,  at  the  end  of  the  secondhand  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  made  many  prosdy  tes ;  fo^  ii  is 
incredible  the  quickness  with  which  they  gained  adhel^eiits. — 
Neander's  Church  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  532,  These  men 
wrote  hymns  according  to  their  own  manner,  and  odes 
also.— 5.  Muntery  1812.  Tfc^e  Gnostica  had  bards  who 
sang,  with  what  they  called  their  corrections,  the  psalms  of 
David,  to  really  beautiful  melodies,  some  of  which  were 
adopted,  merely  for  their  music,  by  the  Bishop  of  Laodicea, 
in  oSl.  The  streets  of  Constantinople  re-echoed  in  the 
silent  night  the  heretic  Arian  songs ;  indeed   they  became 

•  J.  Winer's  Die.  of  the  Bible— Ratnbach's  Antology  And  Christian 
Hymns  of  the  Old  and  Middle  Time. 
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feitnidable;  the  vii^rar  were  captiyated  by  tbeir  seduetive 
iiMifiic.  St.  John  (^rysoetom,  or  Qolden  Mouth,  saw  the 
iMoeseity  of  redsting  the  powerfol  organised  bands  of  well- 
trained  tkorUieTB,  vrho,  in  their  processions  through  the 
ehx.  Bang' their  hynms. 

in  the  fourth  century  the  Manicheans,  ihe  followers  of  a 
Spaniard  named  ManicM,  amongst  whom  were  Hieray  and 
AgapioB)  established  a  new  seet  upon  their  own  principles ; 
one  of  their  hymns  is  still  preserved. — F.  Bheinrvalds  Arch. 
8.  4,  60,  Bymnui  Domini.  Their  books  also  oontfoned  those 
hvmna,  which  Paul  of  Saoiosata  banished  from  the  Church. 
Neander,  in  " Church  History*'  saya,  "The  Syrian  Synod 
condemned  Paul  of  Samosata  for  heresy^  on  the  particular 
chai^  of  writing  h^mns  in  hie  own  praise,  and  not  in  praise 
of  our  Lord,  he  givmg  as  a  reason^  t^t  the  hymns  of  the 
Lord  had  an  improper  tendency  :  the  fact  is  he  had  a  dog- 
matic interest  in  the  destruction  of  the  Church  hymns." 

There  is  no  authentic  church  music  or  hymn  of  the 
fourth  century  known.  The-  heretics  of  the  time,  namely — 
■      ■  I  ■         .       I     ■  .  irf  -     ■<.■■■■ I     I        I  ■  . 

^  As  for  the  manner  of  the  Primitire  singit^g^  it  was  in  good  tune 
and  coneerty  all  the  people  bearing  a  part  in  it ;  but  whether  thej 
sang  altogether  or  antiphooall^^  cannot  well  be  determined ;  probablj 
eTerj  coantrj  followed  its  own  mode,  singing  only  in  general  being 
commanded,  not  the  particular  manner  or  fashion  of  it.  In  a  pre* 
<  itdiiig  qaotation  mention  is  mode  of  singing  in  concert,  or  With  voices 
all  together*  In  other  places,  the  alternative  method  of  singing  seems 
ezpcosslj  to  be  used,  as  Pliny  writes^  Epist.  ad  Trigaoj  '*  sing  a  hymn 
to  Christ)  by  course,  or  one  against  another.*'  And  so  in  that  before 
before  died  passage  of  TertulHan,  what  "  will  a  believing  husband 
sinpT  ^  *ui  tmoelieving  wf  f^  ?  or  what  wHl  a  belle>*ing  wife,  sing  to  an 
vnbetteting  hoshaad  ?"  As  lor  singing  men  and  singing  women,  I 
£nd  that  Faolus  Seinosatenus>  the  heretical  Bishop  of  Antioch,  abol- 
ished the  old  usual  hymns,  and  appointed  certain  women  on  Easter 
day,  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  to  sing  psalms  in  his  praise ;  but 
wliether  these  singing  w6ttien  were  first  mtroduced  bv  this  heretical 
Bisfaois  or  were  b^for«  his  time,  I  cannot  telL  A^  for  organs 
for  ooorch  mufio,  those  primitive  agents  were  totally  ignorant 
of  them;  for  it  cannot  rationally , be  conceived  that,  in  those  days  of 
contional  persecution  or  violence,  they  could  either  use  or  preserve 
tbetif ;  all  that  thev  thought  of  was  to  sing  in  rhyme,  metre,  tune,  and 
eoocert— i.Origen  ae  orat.  When  the  singing  of  psalms  was  ended, 
Umd  ancceeded  the  preaohiag  of  the  word  ;  bo  writes  TertuUian. 
'*  Scriptares  are  read,  psalms  sung,  and  then  sermon  pronounced."  — 
T%e  WorMp,  Cerenumieg,  4'^.,  of  the  Primitive  Churchy  by  an  impartial 
hand  that  Jtoiri$hed  300  years  A,C.  Printed  at  the  OoMen  Lyon,  St. 
Pants  Ctmrchyard,    No  date. 
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"The  Donatistfl/'maddened  their  foUoffers  by -the  pa^iopate 
and  wild  character  of  their  hyniBB^  InflamiDg  their  eothu- 
siasin,  as  with  a  trumpet's  sound : — "  Doaatisto  jios  repre- 
liendunt,  quod  sobrie  psallimus  in  ecclesia  divina  Cantica 
Prophetarum,  cum  ipsi  ebriutates  suas  ad  canticum  pjal- 
morum  humano  in^enio  compositorum^  quasi  tubas  exorta- 
tiones  inflammant.    St.  Augtut.  Confea. 

The  hymns  and  music  of  the  Church  were  now  divided 
into  three  schools,  viz.— the  Svrian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Latin.  Harmonius,  the  son  of  the  Sorian  hvmnologist, 
Bardasamus,  17S,  followed  the  footsteps .  jof  £4)hr&i]i» /the 
Syrian ;  bis  hymns  will  be  found  .in  the  collection  of  \m 
works,  Rome  i732,  in  six  books.  They  ha^  fiiw  syllables 
and  twelve  strophe.  Harmonius  had  seve^  syllables.  Many 
of  their  hymns  were  set  to  common  and  popular  melodies, 
which  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  temple  music  of  the  Hebrews 
and  were  formerly  sung  to  their  psalms.  Some  of  these 
melodies  were  set  to  lyturgical,  penitential,  and  praise 
hymns.  In  the  Greek  Church,  1691,  themartyr  Athenagpms 
left  hymns,  one  of  which  we  believe  is  extant,  and  wul  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Basil,  de  Spir,  S.  C.  29.  The*  old 
hymns,  which  were  used  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  Church, 
both  praise  and  penitential,  are  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
220,  in  three  books  of  the  P^doffogus.  These  works  are 
remarkable  for  their  clearness  of  metion  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage. -  . 

In  the  third  era,  the  Egyptian  Bishop,  Nepos,  wasluiown 
as  the  author  of  Church  music,  Some  of  tlie  Greek  hymns 
Are  to  be  found  in  the  London  edition  qf  the  Polyglot  fiiole, 
taken  from  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  also  a  hymn  of  the 
Redemption,  said  to  be  of  the  Apostles  Constitut.;,  B.  7.  ..Tlie 
Bishop  Nepos  elevates  the  great  Doxplogy.ami  fhe  Hymne 
Angelicus.  An  evening  hymn  by  him  will  be  ft)uud  in 
Apostol.  Constitut.  B.  8,  C,  36.  :    v     .  r    ,     r  , 

In  the  fourth  century,  St.  Gregory  of  Naiiianzen  gives 
us  three  hymns,  two  of  praise,  ana  au  evening  hynan, 
Synesius,  Bishop  of  Ptolomy,  430,  left  u^  spmehy  wi8,,l>ut 
they  are  more  individual  than  church  like.  In  ^e  yii^^h^rxL 
Church,  Pontius  Meropius  Paulinos,  Bishop, of  Nola,  432,1 
wrote  a  collection  of  hymns,  '*  Hymnarium ;"  in  which  ar« 
found  some  beautiful  stanzas,    i 
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In  ^0,  PabhiB'  Mnriiis  Vicforiiiiis  added  some  chtirch 
nitirfc.  ffilirtus,  fefahop  of  Poictiers,  368,  was  a  man  of 
gWAt  learning  aiid  'knowledge  in  church  music ;  he  lived 
imderCdnstantius  in  Phrygia,  and  wais  well  acquainted 
Mtith  thtf  muiSic  of  the  Eastern  Church.  To  him  is  given 
the  celebrity  of  writing  the  better  and  more  beautiftil  hymns 
to  be  ionni  in  tlie  Wci^tc^ni  Church.  *'  Lucis  largito 
SjifPHdide"  ia  attribiilpd  to  him,  and  was  written  at  the 
desire  of  bis  dmi^hter  Abiu.  a  pious  woman.  Daniels  pro- 
naritic6S  this  the  earliest  hynm  known.  Wackemagle  gives 
*'  Aetcme  Tcmm  Conrlitar^'  as  the  first  known  hymn.  The 
Bishop  of  DamiLgns,  304,  wrote  forty  hymns  of  great  merit ; 
one  npon  St.  Agatha,  virgin  and  martyr.  This  hymn  was 
written,  iit^cording  to  the  nefw  manner  of  churcn  music, 
Tix. — ^thut  of  Ambro^ius,  to  whom  we  shall  refe^  presently. 
At  bis  tiuie  appeared  mnny  lnretical'  hymns;  some  were  from 
the  East<Mn  and  Western  Clnirche8,^nd  portions  of  the  New 
Te^tument  were  nlisappliorl  totheir  principles.  The  Council 
of  liiiodiced,  870,  rommnn^bd  that  no  psalms  or  new  hymns. 
f)nt  those  apjproved  of  by  them  should  be  sung.  The  oynod 
of  Toura,  hbV,  strongly  find  plainly  declares  "that  the 
hymns  of  iJilariiis  find  Ambrosius  are  proper  for  the 
CTiiircb,  but  that  others  inqjart  fear  unto  men,  and  make 
t6em  shot  thdr'eyes  figain.st  the  light,  and  open  them  not." 
'Th(^  first  hymns  of  the  Western  Church  were  composed 
by  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan.  397,  at  least  those  that  were  of  a 
Lyttn^^iafl  character.  '  The  subject  matter  of  these  hymns 
was  TUiiversaHy  known  before  the  word  '•  Lyturgical  was 
compl'^hAded ;  for  if  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  period  had 
lieen  lukW  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  words  *'  Ly- 
pc^-'liyiiins,"^  they  would    probably  have  answered 


they  md  riot  belong  to  religious  poetry.  Yet,  had  it  been 
said  to  them,  haVe  vou  Ho  hymns  set  apart  for  Sunday  and 
other  holy  days  ?  they  would  place  in  your  hands  a  book  of 
theirowtt,  6ontainibg  hymns  proper  for  Sundays.  A  glance 
Bt'Qi^  ^'  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus"  of  Daniels,  will  be  suf- 
ddent  tio  dhow  that  it  was  not  the  subiect  alone  that  was 
W^tiftfl,  but  that  it  was  exe'ctlted  with  deep  feeling.  Later 
ttre'tyifrfiB  \^ero  more  metaphorically  wrlften,  and  a  greater 
d$kp!ajf  of  learning  was  exhibited.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  religious  odes  formed  a  refrj  important  part  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  that  they  were  even  more  regarded 
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than  hymng  in  the  second  century.  We  regret  to  say  th«^ 
are  but  few  now  extant.  "When  the  Ambrosian  Chant 
becamje  general  in  the  church,  the  odes  began  to  disappear, 
and,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  improvements,  they 
were  discarded,  as  unworthy  of  a  pla(Je  in  a  Christian 
Temple. 

In  the  Western  Church,  Ambrosius  found  the  ground 
p^pared  for  ecclesiastical  musical  study  before  his  tkne. 
Hilarius  of  Poictiers  had  much  enlarged  the  holy  odes  and 
hymns,  but  Ambrosius  found  them  a  mass  of  confusion, 
without  rule  or  order.  He  found  the  material  there,  but  it 
wanted  arrangement.  He  divided  it  into  four  parts ;  took 
from  it,  or  added  to  it  as  it  required.  His  fame  soon  spread, 
and  the  following  hymns  are  considered,  upon  authority, 
as  his  writing.  **Aeteme  rerum  conditor,"  **Vem  re- 
demptor  gentium,"  "Jam  surgit  hora  tertia,"  ''Deus 
Creator  Omnium,"  "lUuminans  Altissimus,"  and  **  Orabo 
mente  dominutn ;"  each  hymn  gives  its  paenliarity  in  its 
name.  St.  Augustine  wrote  a  hymn  against  the  Dona- 
tists,  in  which  it  is  said  Ambrosius  assisted.  Aurelios 
Prudentius  Clemens,  who  died  in  the  year  405,  wpears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  writers  of  hymns  peculiar  to 
the  western  Church.  A  hymn  of  great  beauty,  **  Jam 
Moosta  quiesce  querela,'^  is  ascribed  to  him.  Coeliud'Se- 
dulias,  a  Christian  Presbyter  in  4S0,  wrote  a  remarkaUe 
work,  called  **  Opus  paschale,"  in  five  books  which  is  much 
spoken  of.  Ennodius,  Bishop  of  Ticinum  or  Pavia,  ^1, 
and  Fortunatus,  Bishop  of  FoicUers,  600,  are  both  men- 
tioned as  hymn  writers.  The  sublime  "Te  deum,"  is 
ascribed  by  some  to  Ambrosius,  but  without  sufiSiaMit 
authority  ;  however  it  is  now,  we  believe,  well  known  as  a 
morning  hymn  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  ninth  oentury 
completed  that  which  was  begun  in  the  sixth,  crowning  witn 
perfection  the  Godlike  hymns  and  music  of  the  churSi. 

Gregory,  604,  found  much  in  the  music  and  poetry  of 
the  Church  to  improve  ;  for  the  study,  in  particular,  of  the 
Ambrosian  Chant,  he  gave  many  new  rules  and  enlarged 
upon  it.  The  Gregorian  Chant  is,  at  this  day,  well  known 
for  its  grand  severity,  ecclesiastic  majesty,  and,  still  more, 
for  its  sublime  simplicity ;  but  to  bt.  Ambrose  must  be 
awarded  the  merit  of  the  invention  of  the  system  and  miicb 
of  the  melody.    The  beginning  is  the  trial  of  genius,    the 
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improTemeni  i3.  tbe  labour  of  wisdom.  £!vea  in  hid  hymns, 
St.  Gregory  preserved  the  character  given  them  by  St.  Am- 
broM,  The  Bemedictines,  Paris,  1705,  had  in  their  posses- 
sion a  work  of  St.  Ghregory,  which  contained  eight  hymns. 
In  his  "  Hynmi  ad  nocjumum  diebus/'  there  is  one  for  the 
morning  waking  on  Sunday,  which  was  sung  by  the  monfas 
tr-f'  (^ich,  ariae,  and  haste  away/'  and  anc^helr,  **  To  seek 
you?  Qod  whUe  yet  'Us  night/'  which  St.  Gregory  seems 
tohavB  made  iim  morning  sacred  song  and  night  i»rayer. 
There  as  one  for  Easter,  a  sublime  hynm,  vis.,  ''  Kex 
Christe,  factor  Omnium."  This  may  be  properly  called  a 
Lyt;argiaJ  hynm.  laidorus  of  Seville,  636,  wrote  some 
hymns  «pon  St.  Agatha,  351.  Cycille,  a  Spniard  of  this 
time,  wrote  some  dso.  The  veneraUe  Bene,  735,  wrote 
hynuis  npon  the  Chnrch  Festivab,  upon  St.  Peter  and  St. 
tmal,  and  upon  tbe  Holy  Innocents.  Panlus  Diaeonus, 
8QQy  wrote  religious  odes,  Babanus  Maunis,  856,  also 
wrote  odea,  viz.,  one  for  the  Festival  of  St.  Michael  the 
Anhangel,  aad  two  others  well  known  at  this  day — "  Ave 
MaziB  Stella,''  and  "  Veni  Creator  Spiritus.''  In  the  Bast- 
em  Churchi  Gosmas  of  Jerusalem,  730,  and  Johannes  Da- 
maaoenua,,  ISO,  wrote  the  best  hymns  of  tbe  Greek  Church, 
which  are  collected  by  Juidas.  In  the  ninth  century^ 
Theodoras  Studites,  826,  a  brother  of  the  Cloisters  Stndium 
at  CoQBtantinople,  and  his  brother  Josephas,  Archbishop  of 
Thensalonia,  wrote  church  hynms. 

The  history  of  church  song  must  also  treat  of  the  music, 
Ldtiley  however,  has  been  done  for  this  branch.  The  melo- 
dies jck  the  first  songs  were  not  always  original :  t^y  were 
BMfffitinnefl  profime  and  sometimes  old  Latin .  We  (»n  trace 
the  sacred  melodies  as  far  back  as  the  fourtii  century,  the 
wonldly  onlv  to  tbe  thirteenth.  After  the  time  of  Gregory 
we  can  make  a  distinction  between  sacred  and  profane 
maaic,  bnt  not  before.  The  Gregorian  Ghaot  has  notes  of 
equal  lewtii,  but  no  rhythm,  which  m^kes  it  peculiarly 
dead,  nnLBSS  it  is  cqmpiuratively  quickly  sungw  In  this 
respecU  yIz^^  only  having  notes  of  the  same  length,  it  un- 
dimbtedly  approaches  necurer  to  the  original  formation  of 
langnajge  in  which  the  consonants  and  vowels  were  simple. 
Hie  differwee,  therefore,  between  the  two  branches,  viz., 
pro£ui0  and  sacred  music,  is  very  old,  for  sacred  music  re* 
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aii(jl.for  theii:  wisic  ta^y  anpear  t^  ^iretht^nq  p^uUir^sbarao^ 
ten,  Notker.  InljpdiacjedtheiiJuJ^Uai^jm 
Tii3  form  of  Miwift  Waa  new, to  fth^.clevgy/'  SuBwwtfxlf 
1153^  wrotehymjis  of.  tfeU-sort,  .afndi^leo  eolMg^d  Ibhq  JU>mw 
UtnxjSj.  mtli  gr^at  laboW  )^  a4ft^^f;|he  *■  Iiays^  of 
Proveoce/'  faiwua  aM^tf^'W^toreligiou^f^aetryH  ^The^ 
celebrated  Abbey  jOfCaujgniy  wjfi^^^d^  Ji^w^jb^,,tte  mfldit: 
affe^.  fair  its^ie^,  teligicw  mxim^  'm^  jgqertjyKirnB^joii*^'^ 
of  Clugny  wereoathe  xoannef^ of  t^/Sfmaptim  -. J 


tb^  hymDs  of  S^t,  Befiwd  weprp  alg^Jntth^pTst^e^bwt'tbifl 
splendid  hymn  '4Jfea)i.dukifl'W^?cKJfi#f'4a:J^^  5Pha 

churphfflongil  of,Fi;iIbert  of-  Cfe^^  P^^twa  DamiUfi, 

1077,  are  i»  tbte  iniin^, ..  Jn  the.jfea^  918i  N^k^r  iBaljuJaa 
wrote  a  new  kia^  of  ^ynaoj,  ?'.Ti^e  ^iiejitia>^Qf 'PK)fle4''*-  ', 
Wb|f  informs'  u^, Ibat.thf  word  Lay  i^  derjvedirfflom  ^ 
Celtic,  bein^  originalij;  sp^fc  Llais,  memv^  i^nQoormogii 
In  the  (jaelx(v  iSoidbiOr  I^db,  aiepw  1"^^*  byma;  wr^ 
rhyme,  and  was  liaed  indif  crimina^y-,    So««e  Ol^^rtfb  jUya . 
were  written. on  the  **  Kyrio  JBleiaon>"  in  tb^  naiddU  agi^.;i 
and  fiul^eqwntly,  i^^  tiie^tiQae  of  Luther,  by  Hoflfaawaa  and  . 
others.    The  word  a^guen^e,  oar,  mthQi-Lfitfii  Ghmreh,  [$eh' 

Juentia  or  proae^  is  .irom  tho  same  M)i^o^^- Que  df'ibe 
nest  handed  dow»  to  us  ia.Aho  **  Stal)«t'  Mat^r  DoloiJOsa^"' 
by  Jacoponjis,  1306 ;  and  the  ''Dies  ]twJ'  by  Thoioae_of  i 
Celano,  also  of  the  13tb  century.    Sueh  nasthe  eHtwt)rcU^ . 
nary  desire  for  churdi. music  and  hymns  at  Ih^s  ©eriod>-thirt^. 
whatever  could  herender^id  sans^  was  joonverted  i^to  tba»^. 
yet  nevertheless  the  lyturffical  was  a>ost  este^ed  b^  Ae 
people.   Walter  Von  Der  Yogelweid,  1 1230, '  and  Ctodiitesr  ^ 
Strasburg,  appear  tobave  written  some-worits  without  ebymo^ 
or  metre,  but  rich  ix\  harmony.    In  GeapBfjtny^  hymflsi  were 
translated  as  early  as  tlienintii  century j  into  the  vulgar 


*  tJber  Dio  Lais,  Sequenzen  und  Leiche,  von  Ferdinand  Wolf, 
Heidelberg.  ,     <     i; 

f  Walter  Von  Der  Vogelweid  ''(of  the  bird  meadow)"' was  an 
extraordinary  man,  poet,  statesman,  and  historian.  See  Longfellow > 
poem  at  page  189,  post. 


Umffid.    In  ftid  •14tli'cen!;ii^y,  thedftwn of  thfe Hefofiruition ' 
b^n  to  appear,  and  the  music  tod  poetry  of  th6  Church 
afesuMed  a  form  corre^onding  with  the  cnanges'Jhai' were 
graduttlly  mafcrn^.    Doubtless  tiese  'ch^ng^es  werte  iffeidted, 
to  »me  extent,  by  the  parodizin^  of' ^thfe  hymili  6f  the 
Chtm*.-    Of  the' thousands  of  the'  rhbMe  thajT  wetit  t^  the 
cniBiiiJted,  but  few  returned,  ind  theie'  wefe'certtairily  hot' 
iitt|)«xv*d;  DriBWng-sottgB,  laTf  li^aii,  half  vM$culaf ,  vn'^i^ 
Btmg ;   the sacfamentdl proces^Wis wef ^ lAetat' the  cbiiwlt' 
dwfe;  and  side  by  side  wiflkfed'thW^rieit'  ^d  .the  ribald* 
lifitm '  ike  fottnef  Ringing  Kite  ch'u'rch  hjrmn,  the  latter  his 
obsbme ihaitafiWa,  both  to  tfce sameitiusic,  '  BoWgs  In  Church* 
ittCtwrwiSre  e5thj)6fi)edr  whibh,  \irlth  ^atabllitj,  occasibnaMjf 
detibti*^thef  prfeitfibod;^'  T%;ese' t^rb'bopular,  iud  tbd' 
eibdt  tehm$.  ^86m6  tea*^'be*b^pres^Md:*  '"^'  "'         '  '^ 

fte'Bbbdafian'  Brelher#*Wr^  <h^'^  rie#  ^tyxAiis  df  iihls. 
p«4rt.  "  Of ihemUitt bf^th'^Tcfllowei^ of^  Mtt  Htiii  diid ^ 
Ja^me  of'PAgil©;  W^^riiinot'find'ii'tWici^,  4*bu^  soW  of" 
tbrfr  JHymn^  aiPd  ^tant:'  'Of  tlft  tfyriinologists  of  the  time, 
Bwsm  fltMdft  fiM«6tti08l?.  'ThA  lyricd  ptbductions  of  the 
n*w  Mtii  iow  toUoweff  each'olh^r  Mth  surprising  r^pidSty. 
and  aWttkmied  th^  ftttentwi^ df'th^'ffierartibyj  who  opposed 
theuiw    Of  the  immense  mmibers'tbtit  were  \^ritten,  it  is 
impoeinWff  to  s j)eak ;  one  howeve*  was  written'  b  v  Tauler, 
ISffl ;  attd  an  Bveninff  Hymn,  bt  John  Huss,  I4l5. 

Of  (he  M6ravlaft  Hymns,  the"  better 'known  ate  those 
tramlflted  from  the  German  of  Michael'  Weiss,  by  Count 
Tlnghidotf  who  died  in  1760;  he  translated  some  of  the 
best  hvmns  in  Germany  for  the  brethren.  Qottliele 
^Miiigmberg,  a  bishop  and'  brother,  1792,  translated  and 
WK*6  hymns.    So  did  Christian  Qregbr, '1801. 

Bnrfeard  'WaMis  wrdte  in  all  abbut  80  psalms,  to  be 
fitaidi^  the  later  books  of  the  19th  century— in  the  Brother- 
Soiig^bodk  1666 ;  the  Sthwbbhrg' book,  1669';  theAltsteften' 
book,  1576;  the'Brother-bookof  John  Horn,  and  the  Low' 
G^mttn  ho6k  of  Hfifrmauu  Vesbasius.    He  was  born  in 
AUendorf  on  the  Wera,  year  unknown.     His  three  years 

•'   *        J '  

*  Iff.  de  8t.  Pelaje  collected  four  thousancl  pieces  of  Troubadour 
poetrr. '  He  adtnfts  his  fear  "  that  some  licentious  pen  should  give  to 
the  public  his  work  in  a  forra  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  society.'* 
Sufficient  was  printed  ;  much  of  excellence,  and  assuredly  much  whim- 
neal,  degraded^  and  worthless. 
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and  a-half  imprisonment  probably  took  plaoOjaflar  Im  be- 
coming Lutheran.  Uis  eosay  apneared  1548 ;  acooording  to 
the  date  of  the  prefeuse  to  his  Pfialter,  he  must  haf^e  been  in 
Abterode  in  I5a2^  where  be  died,  156S.  He  waa  chaplain 
to  the  Landgr&fin  Margaret  of  Hisssen. 

Luther  biew  the  importmice  of  religions  >poet]^  and 
mnsic,  whai  he  pobHahedhis  ^^  Godly  Hyums//  Hdiraur 
slated  the  **  7eni  Oreator/'  andcampo^edioneit  'f  Now  be 
joyful,  Christians/'  The  latter  was  sung  tliirQughoRit.  Qer^ 
many,  whieh  gained  him  ilia&y  followers^  and  added  to  ibis 
success*  Paiuua  Speratns  wivte, ''  Now  the  light.. ia  Q<Dki» 
at  last,''  which  Wolf  meittioDs  as  an  admirably  kyjoo;  and 
''  la  God  I  belieye/'  IfiSS.  In  Wien,  and  later  in  Ofen.in 
Matron,  in  Wurtemberg,  and  in  Prussia,  Speratas  was  emi' 
nent  in  forwairding  the  reformation  of  the  HyBinofogistsrt>f  the 
time,  among  whom  stand  foremost  Luther,  Juattts  J^iaas, 
John  Agricola,  Hans  Sachs,  Lazarus  fipengler,  Michael 
Stiefel,  Erasmus  Alberus,  Ni^olaus  Decius^Paalu^  Eberua^ 
Nicolaus  Herman,Martin  8cbaIliog(  Luther's  ciOErespondeni^) 
authorof  The  Queen  of  Hungary  *sHynm,"  "The  Margrave 
Casimer  of  Bradenberg's  Hymn/'  and  also  '^  The  Hymn  of 
the  Mc^grave  George  of  firadenburg/' 

The  fdlowing  books  are  upon  Hymnology :  '*  Hofinaa^s 
History  of  fiacred  Songs  up  to  the  time  of  Luther  ;**:**  The 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  churoh  of  Straaburg  up  to 
1520 r  Bambach'^  ''Treatise  anduiithology  of-  Ohiidtiaa 
Sons  in  all  the  G^tuides  of  the  Ghurdi>"  and  "  Qq  the  Ser^ 
vices  rendered  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther. to  Church  Poetry;-' 
"  The  Songs  of  Hans  Sachs  <thB  Shoemaker  of  Nunembei^i) 
1525,  1526;  ''The  Augsburg  Soog^book/'  1623—3; 
''Erfurt  Enchiridion,''  1524;  /^ John  Zurich,"  154B; 
"Valentine  Balst,"  1545,.  (Luther. oeviaed  ihia  work^) 

Ghristonher  Oleariua,  George  fierplius,  Job.  &Bam^  Lu^as- 
Losaius — Nuremburg,  155B,  (oiio.^^JIywmi  EomsioAtici^^ 
Colon.,  1558.         '   .-  -  .  •  j.    .      . 

Calvin  returned  firom  Strasboui^  to  Geneva^  1^1,  atad 
from  the  latter  place  sent  ^'  La>  forme  des  Pri^rea  etiOhatita 
Ecclesiastiques,  tfDXLii.,  with  thirty  "five  prayers  comtposiad. 
in  different  metres  by  himself,  tbe  myeic  noted  by.  Element 
Marot,  Second  edition,  published  1545,  by;  John  Knoblocid^ 
Strasbourg.  u  ,,■;:. ; 
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Id  jmtice  to  our  readers,  ii  k  neoaeeary  ta  preserve  the 
order  and  regalatiiy  of  remarkable    men  who    flourish- 
ed as    hymn-writers>  in    the    Luth^tm  and    Protestant 
Chnitthes,  subseauently  to  the  Bdbnnation.    Their  names, 
at  least  many  ot  them,  may  not  be  known  even  to  the 
learned ;  but  that  they  were  sKtraordinary  men  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  that  they  were  also  mainly  instcomental  to  the 
success  of  the  change  of  faith,  is'  certain.    We,  therefore, 
shall  not  anologise  to  our  readeca  for  ihe  {nrobaUy  uninter- 
esting eaialogtae  of  the  learned  Hyvmologists  of  the  17th, 
18tb,  and  19th  centuries,  forming  jib  they  do  a  direct  chain 
of  religions  poetry  and  musia  from  the  apostolic  periods, 
William  the  Second,  Duke  of  Saxony   166S;    Michael 
Sohirmer,  1673 ;  John  Franks  1677  r^bastian  Franks  166B 
(better  known  as  Diaeotros  of  .:Schweinfbrt ;)  alscr  Michael 
Feaak  Schutath,  of  CJobourg,  1667 ;  Siesnmad*  of  Birkin, 
1681;  Christian,  of  Birkin,  1677;  J.  G.  Alhinns,  1679; 
Qeofge  Naumark,  1681 ;  £.  Ehr,  in  Homboui^,  author  of 
the  "Passion Hymn;"  KBOorV0nIlose(iiroth,1688;  Michael 
EoDgdie,  1710,singerinth6chui^hofHingetmrg;  Anthony 
Ulrick,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  1714*    The  last  of  this  period 
is  John  Shifieer,  knowa  as  Anmltis  Silesius ;  he  also  MRrote 
xxpoathe  **  Confession/^  Hiscelebratedhook,  '^Holy  LoTe," 
wad  reprinted  at  Mabeim,  ISSS*    Lonise  Henrietta,  Pxin*- 
cess  <^Bradenbui^,  gsve  a  popularity  to  ihe  religious  poetary 
ot  Paul  Gnrhasdt.    Jeacthim  Neander  died  at  Bremen, 
1680 ;     afkir  his  death  his  saored  poems  were   greatly 
esteemed.      Frederick  Adolph  Lampe,  his  hvnms  were 
well  received,  but  they  wantea  the  freanness  of  Neumeister's 
and  tiiB  xrigour  of  Wpttetadorf  s. 

Zoinglis  wrote  one  Bieformation  hyixm )  Ann&  Beiohard, 
wife  and  widow  of  Ulrich'Zbinglis,  also  wrote  hymns.  Leo 
Jud,  Wol^pmg  Oapito,  Amhromusfilainrer,  Thomas  Bkurer, 
Burckard  W  mdis,  the  famous  fable^  writer,  and  many  others. 
Luther  and  his  followers  of  the  new  Church  took  their 
hymna,  ia  most  instances,'  from  the  Psahns,  but  few  troxa 
the  Old  Testament.  Churohliturgical  hynms  again  reyired, 
and  martyr  hynms ;  the  latter  were  by  the  following  authora, 
viz.: — Hbus  SchlajffiMr,  Joig  Wagner,  Hans  Hizt,  Joig 
Blausoei  In  the  end  of  the  16th,  and  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  many  authors  appeared  :  Philip 
Nicolai,  1608,  Minister  of  the  Church  at  Hamburg;  Sieg- 
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gel*,  leSTr ^WiA  Wei^4^,'l'^9 ;  'MkmW^,  mQj  Panl 

Mi«te%Itik!irtj468ff?  Aliar6ii5^Ei^^^^  168«J  mn^ 
e«4/^jQrittitf"Gesetrius,  J1693  J-  ^and'^'DaVfl  ^Deriike:  We 
have  selected  tfie  abpve  names,  as  th^y  were  tfii^reMarkable 
men  of  thfeu^tintxes,  efabb  brfghial,  Wdffbrming  his  own 
school^  and  all  havintf  (jn^'^Meet— $6$i^'tiiig  reHgfourby 
itelM)tis'po6.tTi;'  .1  ^  :f:.^  ..*...  , 
•■^^Kml  GrtrhirdtV  M78,  'Wa^  wi^fl^knowii  as  Mn  aatlior  of 
h^mjrtTorfttf'Ne^'OfmtcEi'efe^  bf^  Which  Wan  iicfi- 
ttdtiBaitjr}  Hi^^etdqatefed  *^\^xhatfstl6^^^  Hfe'^as  not 
spectdatite;*  Wit  remiiitiW'' ^mH  to  ihe  ttijth.  'Once'  lif  pos- 
s^iMdn,  lie  iietet'^^weMd,  his-  c^utf^^  was  itidoniifable, 
amidut  dMJcnltifes  aiidbontentions.'  ' 

'^Zteitidolrf  formed  ?ds  trtrti^ldtioiiB  'tapon  Oellert,  who 
waS  the'iaOst  iniltierif"  man  bf  •bfej'timei*  Whether  the 
larigua^d^  of ''(^eilert  was  mofe  easy^  or  bis  thoughts 
moW/elegait/tind"  tfaofe  accofdihg  'to  the  principles'  of 
Klnriidorf^  "we  ktfow  not;  one  thing  is  certam,  he  took 
fib^rfelljr'  ftbtn'  ^6flert,  particularly  in  hiis  lyturgical 
hymns.  '  Gtellert^'had  he  oeen  a  piiptl  6f  Paul  (ieriiairdt. 
could  scarcely  hare  resenibled  him  more,  possossihg  the 
same  vigour,  the  same  disregard  of  worlctty  affairsiibe  same 
love  of  truth*.  During  his  lire  lie  wds  beloved  by  all  Christ- 
ians, though  he  dared  to  titter  dfepleasiug  truths  to  many. 
He  possessed  m^iA'  doginatic'  knowledge,  yfet'  his  sacred 
poetry'  Was  cl()thed  iti  the  siibplesl  taannfer,  which  reMered 
it  telly  beautiful.^'  His  love  of  the  Creator  was  fctvid;  ^he 
expregfted  Ins  want  of  language  to  convey  the  intenfeity  of 
his  affie(5tion «^  HJtnl  fn  his  mnes^it  washislbest cofaifort. 
What  might  we  not  have  gained  from  his  piety  and  genius  ? 
but  sickness  with  its  cankerous  breath  fell  upon  him,  and, 
Qie  Uai{)iil*depirii>  Wis  developed,  be  diNM)p6a  aad  paifeed 
awsvi "  Wliett'  Informed  by  Mnd  IMends  thtot'  hle'iiedth 
would' sijffei^^JWm^torious  stiijff,  ^itfl  9  feraflfe '1ie^  ybiild' 
say,,  *^  Qt,  w  rr ^^  ^  ^y  ^sppcipc.  'When  J  am  wxitijjff.  1 
have  AQ  paiiA ;  that  i^  I  f ^  nooe.  i '  I  will  do  what  I  cta^Jm 
mj  Mlfir¥F>or«aAcn^  todays  to^^nbrrow  imay  dot  hav^fthe 

Eow^^r.''  After  OieHert,  the  tricot  eminenfPrbtesfatttmodetA* 
ymu-writers  ma^  be  classed  as  follows  :—^Mat  Von'SbhM  - 
kendorf,  1817  ;  John  Baptist  Von  Albertine,  1831 ;  Luise 
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jfie  ]^ymnft  of^wfifkn  .arcf^thpee  iCjjSalafued  i^p]^9^  "^oxi^qi 

Abouttie  year  lo40,  ClSiiienl  Marot,*  a  viilet  ofthc  betL 
cham}^^  4){  SAng  FpiV^fs  .tl^  Firiit,  waa  tlic  Tavourite.poet 


(^jfraf^jce^,]  TfiiS-.fi^n^^  i'W'^^S  attained  an  uiuiaual  ele- 

gaiice,.f^idfi/aciuiy;  of  ,^we,  addod  many  iicflf  eipWUshT 

mjent^'j f o. .tJb^^rud^ sj^te  IqfEyenaii  poe try .   - 1 1 ia  npt  Lh?  Uasi; 

of  li]i^;gfai^€jB  t^fc  Juii.Jfoulaiiie  used  to  call  Urn  hk  waster. 

He  was  tne  inventor  of  tEe^Ton^Qa'U.  and  tlie  restofer  of  tha 

n;2fdrigc^,(j  jlf^t  h^  ^c^e  epiin^ut  for  his  paatorak,  balladB, 

faUe^^  d^g|98,  eplgp^ma/.aiffl  tfan&laLions  from  Ovid  aad 

Petiarcb.    At  Ji^gth,  beiiig;  tired  of  the  vanitie?  of  ^rpfano 

Doefify^or,^h/?^j)riva]|^y.iimctured  wi^^^^  the  priuciplea  of 

ijather$iii3P^,^.attemjpted^  witbtlieaasi&tancuofblj}  friend 

Tieodore  Beza^  and  by  the.^couragement  of  tbe  Professor 

of:]ElfBbrej«T  i^  ^ie^Uni,vefsijfcy  of  Pai-is,  a  vfirdion  of  David *a 

P^io)^.  xntp  irejxcb  rbjtia©»*     Tbi^  tramdaUon,  wliich  did 

°^'^i?^^?^'^^'^^^^^^*^^  Uie  public  worsliipr  and  whicb 

rocqijeptf  j^be  .eiiKjaonr  of  the  ^orboni^e,  as  cof  taiiiiog  nothing 

coiMara^  i^at^in^,  be  dedicated   to  hia  masXer^ 

Vjrjmc^  ik^i^JTQi^.mdf^iq 'ihe  Jadiea  of  France.     Ia  tb?^ 

deijqfiiic^ctp  thej^dieei  ot  les  dams  d&  France,  whom  be^ 

ha3  6^jt^.;before' addressed  \h  the  teudcrest  etrains  of  jja;^?-' 

rioa  ^,  JBOflipli^ent^  be  seew^anxious^to^  deprecate  t^^^ 

raillery  wfeilph  tt^  xiew  tone  of  bis '  .ver^qati/)?^  .yr^.lilf^y 


s«ditUflK;GbitnrwiMiflxti>eni^.dlfMiBt^filkdtwilib[bm  cieryymieiii  apdr 
efl^foMf  J^JQfi^•  jvj^rfqda  Vq^ftjed  that  he  hj>4  jj^j^i^vyiftj^oafftfrpHij 
Aiiie  Bole^'Qw  Hpjtalled  l\er  '^  La  Ho^uenee  dif  RQi/        .  , 
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to  ineuT,  and  is  embarfawed  how  to  find  an  apology  for  be- 
coming a  saint.  Oansdous  of  hieapoBtacy  from  the  levities 
of  lifer  in  a  spirit  of  teliffions'grilahtapy,  te^dckjlares  ihhi 
his  dedre  iB  to  add  to  tiie  haf>pln08B  of  hifl  fair  readem,  by 
eubstitutinff' divine-  hymmfein  the  plao^  of  chansons  eF amour, 
to  inspire  •theli^  s<»(^eptible  hearts  with  a  nassion  in  whi^h 
there  i^  do  tomient,  to  banish  their  fickle  and  fantastic 
deity  Cupid  from  the  worid,  and  to  fill  their  apartments 
with  the  praises,  not  of  the  little  god,  bat  or  the  true 

Jehovah. 

E  T08  doigbto  Bur  les  espinettes 
Poor  dire  ^ainotes  QhAiisoiiettea. 

He  adds,  that  the  golden  age  wotdd  now  be  restored, 
were  we  to  see  the  peasant  at  his  plongh,  the  carman  in 
the  streets,  and  the  mechanic  in  his  shop,  solacing  their 
toils  with  psalms  and  canticles;  and  the  shepherd  and 
shepherdess  reposing  in  the  shade,  and  teaching  the  rocks 
to  echo  the  name  of  the  Creator : — 

Le  laboureur  fk  sa  charrue, 
Le  Charretier  parmy  le  rue, 
Et  rartisan  en  sa  boutique, 
AvacqueB  un  Pseaume  oa  Oantique, 
En  son  labour  se  Boulager. 
Heureux  qui  ovra  le  Berger 
Et  la  Berg^e  au  bois  estans. 
Fair  que  rochers  et  estangs, 
Apres  etiz  cbantant  la  hauteur 
Du  aainot  de  Or^ateur. 

Marot's    Psalms    soon  eclipsed  the  brilliancy  of   his 
madrigals  and  sonnets.     Not  suspecting  how  prejudicial 
the  pi^dominant  rage  of  psalm-singing  might  prove  to  the 
ancient  reliffion  of  Europe,  the  Catholics  themselves  adopted 
these  sacred  songs  as  serious  bdlads,  and  as  a  more  rational 
species  of  domestic  merriment.    They  were  the  common 
accomfMttniments  of  the  fidffle.    They  were  sold  so  rapidly, 
that  the  printers  could  not  supply  the  public  with  copies.. 
In  the  festive  and  splendid  court  of  Francis  the  First,  of  a 
sudden  nothing  was  heard  but  the  Psalms  of  Clemait 
Marot.    By  each  of  the  royal  family  and  the  principal 
nobility  of  the  court  a  psalm  was  chosen,  and  fitted  to  the 
ballad  tune  which  each  liked  best.    The  dauphin.  Prince 
Henry,  who  delighted  in  hunting,  was  fond  of  "  Ainsi  qu'on 
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oil^  Ifhferf  braure/*  6rv  *'  Like  ea  tbe  bflrt  deenreth  the'vrater 
bn^oka/'  whi^  H:COQ8tantl7  suag  in  goiog*  oQt  to  the 
tbM^i  ^  Madaaie  de  Vidieutlne,  between  whom  «nd  tbe 
jmi^..pnii06*thei?e  ww  «n  attadtmdnt,  tbok  *'  Da  fond  de 
rif^^^dH/'  ox,  "  f^m  th^  depth  of  my  hetirt,  0  Lord." 
"Jd^,  QQeen'B.ff^vprUe^  was ''  Ne  TueQles  pes,  0  Bire,^ — that 
ia,.  ''  Oho^A,  sd>|]l&e  mo,  nOt.iB  thke  indigiHttkn/'  which 
bI^  jBiig/te  a  .^EiftiiiOttaUe  gig;  Antlicmj^,  King  of  Navarre, 
8«Eig,.  M  Sevfflige  tooy,  pren  le  tjtiereUe/'  or,  "  Stand  np, 
0  Lord,  to  revenge  my  quarrel/  to  the  air  of  a  dance  of 
Poitou.* 

Although  Wyat  imd  Swrrey  had  before  made  translations 
of  tbe  Pealmfi  iato  metre,  Thotnas  Stemhold  was  the  ^t 
whose  metrioal  version  of  the  Psalms  was  used  in  the  Glmrch 
of  England.  He  was  muoh  offended  at  the  lascivions  ballads 
which  prevailed  among  ihe  oonrtiers,  and,  with  a  laudable 
design  to  check  these  indecencies,  undertook  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psaltw,  "  thinking  thereby,"  says  Anthony 
Wood,  "  that  the  courtiers  would  sing  them  instead  of  their 
sonnets,  but  did  not,  only  some  few  excepted.**  Marot 
vemfied  fifW,  and  Btemhold  fifty-one  psalms.  Stemhold 
died  in  1549.  Uis  fifty-one  Psalms  were  printed  the  same 
year,  without  the  musical  notes,  as  in  the  second  (thh-d) 
edition,  in  1552.  Oontemporary  with  Stemhold  was  John 
Hopkins.  He  is  rather  a  better  English  poet  than  Stemhold, 
and  translated  fiity*eigbt  of  tbe  psalnis  distinguished  by 
the  initials  of  his  name.  Tbe  entire  version  of  the  Psalter 
was  published  and  attached  for  the  first  time  to  the  Common 
Prayer,  and  entitled,  *' The  Whole  Booke  of  P8alme8,collected 
into  English  metre,  by  T* St^nhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others, 
conferral  wfth  the  Ebrue,with  apt  notes  to  singwithall."  They 
are  believed  to  contain  someof  toe  ori^nalmelodiescomposed 
by  French  apd  German  nausicians*  Not  a  few  were  pr(^bly 
imported  by  tbe  Protestant  manufacturers  of  eloth,  of 
Flanders  and  the  Low  Countries,  who  fled  fircmi  the  persecu- 
tions of,  the  Duke  of  Alva,, and  setU^d  in  those  cottBUes  m 
EnffWd^^where  tbveir  art  now  chiefly  BouriabesL 

v^yge,  Withers  printed,  in  1632,  in  the  Netherlands,  a 
veraEou  of  the  Psalms.  This  version  is  entirely  different 
from  tiis  Hymns  imd  Song*  of  the  Church.  Veroifyingthe 
Psalms  and  other  parts. of  4;he  BiUe,  at  the  beginning  of 

•  WartoD,  voL  iii. 
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the  Reformation,  was  almost  as  epidemic  as  psalm-singing. 
Humnys,  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel,  under  Edward  VT, 
published,  1550,  **  Certayne  Psalmes ;"  also,  "  Seven  Sobs 
of  a  Sorrowful  Soul  for  Sin,"  *'  A  Handfiil  of  Honeysuckles," 
**  Blessings  out  of  Deutcronemie/'  &c.  His  last  will  and 
testament  was  as  foUows : — 

To  God  my  soule  I  do  bequeathe  because  it  is  bis  owen  ; 
My  body  to  be  laid  in  g^ave,  where  to  my  friends  best  known ; 
Executors  I  will  none  make,  thereby  great  stryffe  may  growe. 
Because  the  goodes  that  I  shall  leave  will  not  pay  all  I  owe. 

Archbishop  Parker  versified  the  Psalms. 

A  considerable  contributor  to  the  metrical  theology  was 
Robert  Crowley :  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  he  commenced 
printer  and  preacher  in  London.  He  lived  in  Ely  Rents, 
in  Holbom,  "  where,"  says  Wood,  '*  he  sold  books,  and  at 
leisure  times  exercised  the  gift  of  preaching  in  the  great 
city  and  elsewhere." 

During  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  Encyclope- 
dists and  lUuminati  destroyed  more  than  eighty  thousand 
hymns,  some  of  them  poems  of  considerable  length,  whereas 
in  England  our  entire  collections  will  not  exceed  twelve 
thousand,  and  these  will  include  many  that  were  called 
psalms,  written  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and 
Charles  the  I.  The  more  remarkable  authors  were : — ^ir 
Edward  Sandys,  John  Donne,  Giles  Fletcher,  Henry 
Ainsworth,  Sir  John  Beaumont,  Francis  Quarlee,  Dr, 
Edmund  Dee  (the  Astrologer,)  Ben  Jonson,  Thomas 
Peyton,  John  Davis,  George  Whither,  Nathaniel  Baxter, 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Henry  Peachum,  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
Earl  of  Stirling,  Sands  renuin,  Pope,  Dryden,  Nicholas 
Breton,  Sir  John  Stradling,  Father  Southwell,  H.  B.  Watts, 
Collier,  Heber,  Ac. 

On  March  15,  1650,  M.  Veron,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
but  a  learned  Protestant,  and  parson  of  St.  Martin  8,  Lud- 
gate,  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  before  the  Mayor  and 
Alderman,  and  after  the  sermon  was  done  they  all  sung,  in 
common,  a  Psalm  in  metre,  as  it  seems  was  then  frequently 
done,  the  custom  being  brought  to  us  from  abroad,  by  the 
exiles. 

The  tunes,  or,  as  they  were  called,  melodies,  were  bor- 
rowed by  Stemhold,  from  the  old  German  and  French 
masters,  particularly  Gondimel  and  Claude  de  Jeune,  who 
had  composed  them  originally  for  Marot. 
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There  were  twenty  editions  of  Stemhold's  Psalms  pub- 
.  lished. 

Waa  Sacred  Poetry  in  existence  in  the  beginning? 
Gbristians  must  answer  in  the  a^pirmative,  for  they  know 
that  God  created  man  perfeOt  in  body  and  sonl^  and  with  a 
(Kmiplete  onity  of  both.  8my  however,  destroyed  thisuaity^ 
and  two  opposing  motions  arose  4n  man ;  the  cme/a  natural 
descending  motion,  always  increasingaa  rapidity;  the  other^ 
an  endeavoor  to  rise^  to  reach  to  the  unbounded  freedom  of 
the  lore  of  God.  Now,  if  poetry  is  a  product  ^f  the  remem- 
brance, or  stimulation  of  freedom,  the  nearer  to  the  begin- 
ning, the  more  vivid  and  truthful ;  the  farther  ftom  it,  the 
more  distorted  and  material  it  is.  We  believe  that  epic  and 
lyric  poetry  were,  at  first,  one  and  the  same  thing ;  for  in 
the  perfection  of  unity,  in  which  be  was  created,  man  formed 
nature  in  himself,  and  himself  in  nature,  inwardly  under- 
stood the  outward  processes  of  life,  and  found  in  these  the 
copy  of  his  own  inward  existence.  Sin,  however,  which 
divided  soul  fh)m  body,  the  human  mind  from  the  outer 
world,  separated  also  the  two  kinds  of  poetry ;  but  only 
partiidly ;  epic  poetry  must  still  be  iyric,  since  it  must  be 
the  child  of  thought.  Lyric  poetry  must  still  be  epic,  for 
it  must  describe  an  event,  although  (mly  a  mental  one.  As 
the  breach  between  the  two  heoomes  widened,  the  field  of 
lyric  poetry  becomes  in  its  form  less  epic,  it  naturally  de- 
creases, and  epic  poetry  gains ;  but  they  are  never  totally 
distinct.  The  drama,  being  the  expression  of  ^e  sentimento 
of  strangers,  is  a  degenerate  lyric,  or  naore  properly  speak- 
ing, epic  in  the  writer  of  the  iJioughts,  and  lyric  in  the 
actos,  who  assumes  them  for  his  own«  Sacred  roetry  is  as 
old  as  man,  as  poetry  itself.  In  its  first  sta^s  it  is  dimcult 
to  say  whether  it  be  epic  or  lyria.  Both  subject  and  object 
are  infinitely  more  diversified  in  it  than  in  any  epic  pg.em, 
and  yet,  the  object  must  be  taken  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
human  soul,  ttiore  than  any  lyric,  The  further  the  know- 
ledge of  God  wanders  from  the  first  revelations,  the  more 
dimed  becomes  the  original  unity  of  sacred  poetry. 
Religious  people  take  two  false  roads ;  some  seek  God  in 
themselves,  and  do  not  receive  him ;  their  piety,  as  their 
poetry,  becomes  the  knowledge,  not  of  what  is,  but  of  what 
should  be,  philosophy.  The  others,  who  no  longer  have 
God  in  thenaselvea,  apply  the  traditions  of  his  interior 
11 
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demonstrations  to  outward  things.  Either  nature  is  their 
God,  who  thus  discovers  himself  everywhere,  or  he  t^kes 
now  one  form,  now  another  to  reveal  himself  in.  Their 
piety  is  always  an  adoration  of  some  wonderful  appearance 
in  nature  or  history ;  their  poetry  is  always  epic.  A  general 
history  of  sacred  songs  must  collect  every  form  of  it,  even 
those  of  the  double  Pantheism,  the  lyric  and  the  epic.  We 
have  no  old  heathen  hymns,  nor  Christian  of  the  very  first 
period.  Before  the  Reformation  no  German  songs  were 
sung  in  the  churches.  The  history  of  Sacred  Poetry  be- 
fore the  Reformation  must  be  divided  into  three  parts,  viz., 
those  written  by  laymen,  those  noted  by  the  monks,  and 
those  sung  by  the  people  on  pilgrimages  and  such  pious 
occasions.     We  divide  the  periods  thus : — 


8rd  Century. 

JEteme  rerum  condltor,  (earUett  knomi.) 
Anrora  lacis  retulat. 
Quern  redemptor  gcnilutn. 
Te  Deum  laudamus. 

Prudestics  Clbmrxs. 
4th  Century. 
Jam  mouta  quiesce  querela, 

COBLIUS  SfcDULIUS. 

About  4Ui  CentoiT. 
A  8oUs  ortus  cardlne. 

VFNAHTinS  FOETUNATCS. 

Crux  fidells,  inter  omnes. 

Gbboobt  I,— Aboni  #00. 
Rex  Christe  factor  omnium. 
Te  lacis  ante  tanninnm. 
iEteme  lucis  conditor. 

Thboddlpu— 8H. 
Gloria,  laiu,  honor  tibi  sit,  etc 

NOTKBB.^8U. 

Orate  nunc  omnea. 
Are  maria  stolla. 
VictimtB  poficUalea. 

ROBKRT,  Kino  of  thb  FRBNCd.— 1081. 

Vcni  sancte  spirltus. 

Salve  rcgina  mater  misericordia. 

Mlttlt  ad  Virglnem. 


Bcrvjlbd  ov  Clabbtjlux, 

Jesu  Dolcis  memoria. 
Jam  Lads  orto  Sidere. 
Lacis  creator  optlme. 

St.  Thomas  Aqdivas. 
PaUge  lingua  giorlosl. 
Lauda  Sion  Salratorem. 

Thokas  Cblano. 
Dies  irsB,  dlea  ilia. 

Jaoofomavs.— ISOt. 
Stabat  Mater. 
SplHtus  sancti  gratia. 

Jomr  Hubs. 
Jesus  Cbilstus  Nostra  Sains. 
Phil.  Mblakcthow. 

JOACB  GOVBRAVIVI. 

Vnittermkud  daU$» 
Garolvb  Maartjs 

Veni  Creator  Splritua. 

Paolos  Diaconvs. 

(The  name  net«  hymn  of  SI  John  tha 
Baptist) 

"  Ut  quean  t  laxls  resonare  flbria, 
Mira  gestoram  Famnli  toonm. 
Solve  poUuti  labii  reatum, 

Sancte  Johannes.** 


To  return  to  the  plays.  So  early  as  the  year  1378,  the 
scholars  or  choristers  of  St.PauVs  Cathedral,  in  London,  pre- 
sented apetition  to  King  Richard  theSecond,that  hisMajesty 
would  prohibit  some  ignorant  andinexperiencedpersons  from 
acting  the  History  of  Se  01dTestament,to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  clergy  of  the  church,  who  had  expended  considerable 
sums  at  the  ensumff  Christmas.  From  mysteries  this  young 
fraternity  proceeded  to  more  regular  dramas,  and,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  theatre,  were  the  best  and  almost  the  only 
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come(iiaus.    They  became  at  length  so  favorite  a  set  of 
players  as  often  to  act  at  court ;  and,  on  particular  occa- 
sions of  festivities,  were  frequently  removed  from  London, 
for  this  purpose,  to  the  royal  houses  at  some  distance  from  town. 
The  foljowing  circumstance  in  their  dramatic  history  is  not 
commonly  known  : — In  the  year  1554,  while  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  resided  at  Hatfield  House,  in  Hertfordshire,  under 
the  custody  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  she  was  visited  by  Queen 
Mary.    The  next  morning,  after  mass,  they  were  enter- 
tained with  a  grand  exhibition  of  bear  baiting,  with  which 
their  highnesses  were  right  well  content.     In  the  evening 
the  ^eat  chamber  was  adorned  with  a  sumptuous  suit  of 
tapestary,  called  the  Hangmge  of  Antioch,  and  after  supper 
a  play  was  presented  by  the  children  of  Pauts.     After  the 
play,  and  the  next  morning,  one  of  the  children,  named 
Poines,  sung  to  the  Princess,  while  she  played  at  the  vir- 
ginalls.     Stry  pe,  perhaps  from  the  same  MS.  chronicle,  thus 
describes  a  magnificent  entertainment    given  to   Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1559,  at  Nonsuch,  in  Surrey,  by  Lord 
Arundel,  her  Majesty's  superintendant  at  that  palace,  now 
destroyed.      We    give    the  description  in  the  words  of 
this  simple  but  picturesque  compiler : — *'  There  the  Queen 
had  had  great  entertainment,  with  banquets,   especially 
on  Sunday  night,  made  by  the  said  Earl,  together  with  a 
mask,  and  the  warlike  sounds  of  drums  and  flutes,  and  all 
kinds  of  music,  till  midnight.     On  Monday  was  a  great 
supper  for  her ;  but  before  night  she  stood  at  her  standing 
in  the  further  park,  and  there  she  saw  a  course.    At  night 
was  a  play  by  the  children  of  Paul's  and  their  music  master 
Sebastion ;  after  that  a  costly  banquet,  wiUi  drums  and  flutes. 
Tins  entertainment  lasted  till  three  in  the  morning,  and 
the  Bar!  presented  her  Majesty  with  a  cupboard  of  plate." 
In  the  year  1562,  when  the  parish  clerks  of  London  cele- 
brated one  of  their  annual  feasts,  after  a  morning  service  in 
Ghdidhall  Ohapel,  they  retired  to  their  hall,  where,  after 
dinner,  a  goodly  play  was  performed  by  the  choristers  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  waits  and  regals,  aod  singing. 
The  children  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal  were  also  famous  actors 
under  the  conduct  of  Richard  Edwards,  a  musician  and  a 
writer  of  interludes  already  mentioned.    All  Lilly's  plays, 
and  many  of  Shakspere's  and  Jonson's,  were   originally 
performed  by  boys,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  title 
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given  by  Jonson  to  one  of  his  comedies,  called  Cynthia^ 
Revels,  first  acted  in  1605,  by  the  children  of  her  Majesty's 
Chapels,  with  the  allowance  of  the  master  of  the  revels,  was 
an  allusion  of  this  establishment  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  of 
whose  romantic  names  was  Cynthia.  The  great  reputation 
which  they  gained,  and  the  particular  encouragement  and 
countenance,  which  they  received  from  the  Queen,  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  grown  actors  at  the  theatres :  and 
Shakspere,  in  Hamlet,  endeavours  to  extenuate  the  applause 
which  was  idly  indulged  to  their  performances,  perhaps  not 
always  just.  **  In  the  following  speeches  of  Eosencrantz  and 
Hamlet,  there  is  an  aiery  of  little  children,  little  eyases,  that 
cry  out  on  the  top  of  the  question,  and  are  most  tyranni- 
cally clapped  for't.  These  are  now  the  fashion,  and  so  be- 
rattle  the  common  stages,  so  they  call  them,  that  many, 
wearing  rapiers,  are  afraid  of  goose  quills,  and  dare  scarce 
come  hither. 

'*  ^Ham,  What  are  they,  children  ?  TVho  maintains  them  ? 
How  are  they  escorted  ?  Will  they  pursue  the  quality  no 
longer  than  they  can  sing,  &c.' 

**  This  was  about  the  year  1599.  The  latter  clause  means, 
'  Will  they  follow  the  profession  of  players  no  longer  than 
they  keep  the  voices  of  boys  and  sing  in  the  choir  V  So 
Hamlet  afterwards  says  to  the  players,  '  Come,  give  ua  a 
taste  of  your  quality ;  come,  a  passionate  speech.'  Some 
of  these,  however,  were  distinguished  for  their  propriety  of 
action,  and  became  admirable  comedians  at  the  theatre  of 
Blackfriars.  Among  the  children  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Chapel  was  one  Salvadore  Pavy,  who  acted  in  Jonson's 
Poetaster  and  Cynthia  s  Revels,  and  was  inimitable  in  his 
representation  of  the  character  of  an  old  man.  He  died 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  was  elegantly  celebrated  in 
one  of  Jonson's  epigrams."* 

The  ceremony  of  the  Boy-Bishop  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted, not  only  in  collegiate  churches,  but  in  almost  every 
parish.  He  and  his  companions  walked  in  procession.  A 
statute  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  Ottery,  in  1337, 
restrained  one  of  them  within  the  limits  of  his  own  parish. 
On  December  7,  1229,  the  day  after  St.  Nicholas's  day,  the 
Boy -Bishop,  in  the  chapel  at  Heton,  near  Newcastle-upon- 

*  WartOD,  vol.  ii.,  p.  534. 
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Tyne,  said  vespers  before  Edward  I.,  on  his  way  to  Scotland, 
who  made  a  considerable  present  to  him,  and  the  other  boys 
that  sang  with  him.  In  the  reim  of  Edward  III.  he  re- 
ceived a  present  of  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence  for 
singing  before  theKingin  his  private  chamber,  on  Innocent's 
day.  Dean  Colet,  in  the  statutes  of  the  school  founded  by 
him  in  1612,  at  St.  Paul's,  expressly  orders  "  That  his 
scholars  shall,  every  Childermas  (Inhocents*)  day,  come  to 
8t.  Pauleys  Churche,  and  hear  the  Chylde- Bishop  s  sermon  ; 
and  afler  bee  at  the  Hygh  Masse,  and  each  of  them  offer  a 
penny  to  the  Chylde- Bishop,  and  with  them  the  maister  and 
Buryeyors  of  the  schole,  by  proclamation  of  Henry  Vlll. 
dated  July  22nd,  1542,  the  showe  of  the  Child-Bishop  was 
abrogated,  but,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  it  was  revived.  One 
of  the  flattering  songs  simg  before  that  Queen  by  the  Boy-  * 
Bishop,  and  printed,  was  a  panegyric  on  her  devotion,  and 
compared  her  to  Judith,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  accounts  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  in  the 
10th  Hen.  VI.,  for  1549  and  1550, contain  charges  for  the  Boy- 
Bishop  of  those  years.  At  this  period  his  estimation  seems 
to  have  been  undiminished ;  for  on  Nov.  13,  1554,  the 
Bishop  of  London  issued  an  order  to  all  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  to  have  a  Boy- Bishop  in  procession ;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  went  about  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  St. 
Nicholas  Olaves,  in  Bread-street,  and  other  parishes.  In 
1556,  the  Boy- Bishop  again  went  abroad,  singing  in  the 
old  fashion,  and  was  received  by  many  ignorant  but  well 
disposed  persons  into  their  houses,  and  had  much  good  cheer. 
Warton  affirms  that  the  practice  of  electing  a  Boy- Bishop 
subsisted  in  common  grammar- schools ;  for  St.  Nicholas, 
as  the  patron  saint  of  scholars,  has  a  double  feast  at  Eton 
College,  where,  it  seems,  before  the  Reformation,  the  scholars 
(to  avoid  interfering,  as  it  should  seem,  with  the  Boy- 
Bishop  of  the  college  on  St.  Nicholas  day,)  elected  their 
Boy- bishop  on  St.  Hugh's  day,  in  the  month  of  November, 
Brand  is  of  opinion  that  the  anniversary  Montem  at  Eton  is 
only  a  corruption  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Boy- Bishop  and 
his  companions,  who,  by  the  edict  of  Hen.  VIII.  being  pre- 
vented ETom  mimicking  their  religious  superiors,  gave  a  new 
face  to  their  festivity,  and  began  their  present  play  at  sol- 
diers, by  electing  a  captain.  When  Brand  wrote,  the 
Montem  was  kept  in  the  winter  time,  a  little  before  Christ- 
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maa ;  it  w^as  subaequently  kept  on  Whit-'Tuesday.  We  haye 
seen  the  nature  of  the  divereions  provided  for  the  people  on 
the  Continent,  and  one  of  them,  the  ceremony  of  the  Boy- 
Bishop.  From  the  same  source  England  derived  the  pre- 
cursors of  its  regular  drama,  the  Mysteries.  The  first  trace 
of  theatrical  representation  in  this  country,  is  recorded  by 
Matthew  Paris,  who  wrote  about  1240,  and  relates  that 
Geofirey,  a  learned  Norman,  and  Master  of  the  School  of 
the  Abbey  of  Dunstable,  composed  the  play  o{9t.  Catherine, 
which  was  acted  by  his  scholars.  Geofeey's  performance 
took  place  in  the  year  1110,  and  he  borrowed  copes  from 
the  sacristy  of  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  to  dress 
his  characters.  Geom*ey  afterwards  became  Abbott  of  St. 
Alban's  Priory.* 
The  last  Montem  was  in  1844. 

Let  those,  who  are  disposed  to  ridicule  these  rude  begin- 
nings and  infancy  of  the  drama,  remember  that  the  trou- 
badours and  minstrels  were  the  parents  of  the   sublime 
inventions  of  the  Italian  poets,  and  of  their  disciple  Spenser, 
and  that  the  pantomimes  and  extempore  comedy  were  the 
nurseries  of  the  epic  poets  of  the  miadle  ages.    As  popular 
amusements,  which  brought  together  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, they  were  of  peculiar  and  essential  service  not  only 
in  civUizing  the  people,  who  could  not  read,  but  in  abolishing 
the  barbarous  attachment  to  military  games,  and  the  bloody 
contentions  of  the  tournament,  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
as  the  sole  species  of  popular  amusement.    Bude,  and  even 
ridiculous,  as  they  were>  they  softened  the  manners  of  the 
people,  by  diverting  the  public  attention  to  spectacles,  in 
which  the  mind  was  concerned,  and  by  creating  a  regard  for 
other  arts  than  for  those  of  bodUy  strength  and  savage 
valour. 

The  drama,  as  well  aa  the  fine  arts,  suffered  with  the 
monarch  Charles  I.  Actors  were  often  called  "  proud,  par- 
roting players  ;  subervious  ruflians ;  asses  clothed  in  lions' 
skins  ;  dolts,  who  imagine  themselves  somebody,  and  walk 
in  as  great  state  at  Csesar.''  The  anecdote  is  sufficiently 
well  known  of  the  actor  who  surrendered  himself  in  battle 
to  one  of  the  "  Saints,"  whereupon  the  Saint  exclaimed— 
"  Cursed  is  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently,' 

•  Wwtoo,  vol.  i. 
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and  then  shot  his  prisoner  because  he  was  an  actor.    Many 
actors  who  had  lived  in  the  sunshine  of  a  courts  amidst  taste 
and  criticism,  perished  in  the  field  from  affection  for  their 
royal  mast^ ;  some  sought  humble  occupations ;  and  not  a 
few,  who,  by  habits  long  indulged,  had  hands  too  delicate  to 
work,  attempted  often  to  entertain  secret  audiences,  and 
were  in  consequence  often  dragged  to  prison.    At  this  period, 
though  deprived  of  a  theatre,  we  taste  for  the  drama  was 
periiaps  the  more  lively  among  its  lovers ;  for,  besides  the 
performances  already  noticed — sometimes  connived  at,  and 
Bometimes  protected  by  bribery— in  Oliver  Oomwell's  time, 
a  practice  of  privately  acting  at  noblemen's  houses,  par- 
ticulariy  at  Holland  House,  Kensingten,  was  stealthily  in- 
troduced ;  and  Alexander  Goffe,  the  woman  acter,  was  the 
jackall  to  jrive  notice  of  time  and  place  to  the  lovers  of  the 
drama.    The  players,  urged  bv  their  necessities,  published 
several  MS.  plays,  which  they  nad  hoarded  in  their  dramatic 
exchequers,  as  the  sole  property  of  their  respective  companies. 
In  one  year  appeared  fifty  of  these  new  plays.    Ctf  these 
dramas  many  have,  no  doubt,    perished;     for,  though 
numerous  titks  are  recorded,  the  plays  iliemselves  are  not 
known ;  nevertheless  some  still  remain,  in  their  MS.  state, 
in  hands  not  capable  of  valuing  them.    All  our  old  plays 
were  the  property  of  the  actors,  who  bought  them  for  their 
own  companies.    The  immortal  works  of  Shakspere  would 
not  have  descended  to  us  had  Hemminge  and  Condell  felt  no 
sympathy  for  the  fame  of  their  friend.     But  for  them  they 
would  have  been  scatt^^  and  lost,  and  perhaps  never  have 
been  discriminated  among  the  numerous  MS.  plays  of  the 
age.    Actors  sold  MS.  plays  to  relieve  their  necessities. 
Middleton's   "Witeh"  was  not  printed  until  1778,  and 
"The  Second  Maiden^s  Tragedy    remained  in  MS.  until 
1824. 

1578.  Plays  were  perftwrmed  on  Sundays,  after  prayer 
boors. 

1680.  Plays  were  forbidden  on  Sundays  and  on  holidays, 
except  after  evening  prayer. 

1685.  A  regular  company  was  esteblished  of  "  the  Child- 
ren of  the  Boyal  Chapel,"  under  the  management  of  Richard 
Edwards,  and  shortly  after  there  was  formed  another  com- 
pany* styled  "  the  Children  of  the  Revels."  Besides  these, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
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established  on  handsome  salaries,  twelve  of  the  principal 
players,  under  the  name  of  Her  Majesty's  comedians  and 
servants. 

Of  the  remarkable  works  in  opposition  to  the  drama,  the 
following  are  the  most  powerful : — 

Stephen  Gossen  publishedin  1579,  "  The  School  of  Abuse, 
or  a  Pleasant  Infective  against  Poets,  Players,  Jesters,  and 
such  like  Caterpillars/'  Dr.  Eeynolds  published  "The 
Overthrow  of  Stage  Plays"  in  1593.  This  volume  of 
Reynolds  seems  to  have  been  the  shadow  and  precursor  of 
one  of  the  most  substantial  of  literary  monsters,  in  the 
tremenduous  ^'  Histrio  Mastrix,  or  Players'  Scourge  of 
Prynn,"  in  1633.  In  that  volume,  of  more  than  a  thousand 
closely  printed  quarto  pages,  all  that  ever  was  written 
against  plays  and  players  may  be  found. 

Collier,  in  1698,  renewed  the  attack.  Arthur  Bedford,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  wrote  his  "  Evil  and  Danger  of  Stage 
Plays,"  in  which  extraordinary  work  he  produced  "  several 
thousand  passages,  taken  out  ot  plays  of  the  present  century," 
in  which  fourteen  hundred  texts  of  scripture  were  ridiculed 
by  the  stage. '  The  anti-dramatic  religionist  must  have  been 
more  deeply  read  in  the  drama  than  its  most  fervent 
lovers. 

The  proper  title  of  this  singular  book  is  *'  A  Serious  Re- 
monstrance, in  behalf  of  the  Christian  Religion,  against  the 
horrid  Blasphemies  and  Impieties  which  are  still  used  in  the 
English  Play-houses,  to  the  Great  Dishonour  of  Almighty 
God,  and  in  Contempt  of  the  Statutes  of  this  Realm."  Cer- 
tainly it  is  an  extraordinary  book,  and  assuredly  written 
with  the  best  intentions ;  but  the  act  of  selecting  the  most 
obscene  andindelicate  portionsof  thedramawithoutcomment 
or  context,  and  publishing  them,  was  not  judicious.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  a  more  indelicate  work. 

"  Histrio-Mastrix,  the  Player  s  Scourge,  or  Actor's 
Tragedie,  by  William  Prynue,  an  Utter  Barrester  of  Lin- 
colne's  Inne.  Divided  into  two  parts,  wherein  it  is  largely 
evidenced,  by  divers  arguments,  by  the  concurring  authori- 
ties and  resolutions  of  sundry  texts  of  Scripture,  of  the  whole 
Primitive  Church,  both  under  the  Law  and  Gospel ;  of  55 
Synods  and  Counsels ;  of  71  Fathers  and  Christian  Writers, 
before  the  year  of  our  Lord  1200  ;  of  the  above  150  foraigne 
and  domestiaue  Protestant  and  Popish  Authors ;  since,  of 
40  Heathen  Philosophers,"  &c. 
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The  work  entided  "  Prvnne  (W.,)  hie  Defence  of  Stage 
Plays,  or  a  retraction  of  a  ionner  Book  of  his  called  '  Uistrio- 
Mastrix'  (reprint,)"  is  considered  a  fabrication. 

Collier  says  :— "  In  Prynne's  *  Histrio-Mastrix'  (1633,) 
p.  414,  is  inserted  a  marginal  note,  in  these  words  :  '  Some 
French  women,  or  monsters  rather,  in  Michaelmas  term, 
1829,  attempted  to  act  a  French  plav  at  the  play-house  in 
Blackfriars — an  impudent,  shameful,  unwomanish,  grace- 
less, if  not  more  than  whorish  attenapt."*    In  the  following 
letter,  written  by  a  person,  named  Thomas  Brande,  which 
was  discovered,  among  some  miscellaneous  papers,  in  the 
Kbrary  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Lambeth,  after 
giving  some  other  information,  Brande  proceeds  as  follows  : 
"  Furthermore,  you  should  know  that  last  daye  certaine  vag- 
rant French  players,  who  have  been  expelled  from  their  own 
countrey,  and  certaine  women  did  attempt,  thereby  giving 
just  offence  to  all  vertuous  and  well  disposed  persons  in  this 
town,  to  act  a  certain  lascivious  and  unchaste  comedye,  in 
the  French  tongue,  at  the  Blackfriars.    Glad  I  am  to  saye 
they  were  hissed,  hooted,  and  pippen-pelted  from  the  stage, 
80  as  I  do  not  thinke  they  will  soone  be  ready  to  trie  the 
same  againe.     Whether  they  had  license  for  so  doing  I 
know  ncft ;  but  I  do  know  that,  if  they  had  license,  it  were 
fit  that  the  Master  (of  the  Revels)  be  called  to  an  account 
for  the  same.    About  1633,  came  out  the  most  learned  and 
notorious  work  ever  published  against  theatrical  perfor- 
mances,   *  Histrio-Mastrix,    the    Flayer's    Scourge,'    by 
William  Prynne,  bearing  the  date  of  1633,  but  pubUshedin 
1632." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  familiar  communication, 
containing  a  summary  of  the  current  news,  from  Justinian 
Pagett,  a  barrister,  dated  28th  of  January,  1732—3.  It  is 
addressed  "  To  my  much-honored  friend,  James  Harring- 
ton, Esq.,  at  Walton-upon-Trent."— /Tar/.  (MSB.  No.  1026.) 
'•  Mr.  Prynne,  of  Lincolne's  Inn,  hath  lately  set  forth  a 
book,  entitled  '  Histrio-Mastrix,  or  Players'  Scourge,'  the 
sale  of  which  is  prohibited,  and  he  is  to  appeare  at  the  High 
Commission  on  Thursday  next,  where,  when  I  have  heard 
what  is  charged  against  him,  I  will  (iryou  desire  it)  send 
yoo  a  more  particular  relation .  His  book  i s  extraordinarily 
stuffed  with  quotations  of  old  authors,  which  (they  say)  are 
his  only  arguments.     He  cites  St.  Austen,  woo  sayeth,  Si 
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tantummodo  boni  et  honeati  viri  in  emtate  essent,  nee  in 
rebtis  Aumanis  Ludi  Scenid  esse  debuissent ;  but  I  do  not 
conceive  thia  to  be  the  caase  why  he  is  called  in  question, 
but  rather  some  exorbitant  passage  conoeming  ecclesiastical 
goyemment ;  for^  I  heare,  ne  compares  the  playing  on  the 
organ,  'twist  the  first  and  seccmd  lesson,  to  enterludes  in 
sts^e  playes.  It  is  observable  that  his  booke  was  published 
the  next  day  after  the  Queen's  Pastorall  at  Sonaerset  HouBe/' 
The  writer  of  the  ^receding  account,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  had  not  seen  Prynne's  book,  and  only  spoke  of  its 
contents  from  rumour ;  but  Mr.  George  Gresley,  in  a  letter 
dated  from  Essex  House,  3 1st  of  January,  1633—3,  to  Sir 
T.  Pickering,  quotes  the  aathcnf's  words,  and  givee  very 
exactly  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  Prynne.  He  says : 
'« Mr.  Prynne,  an  Utter  Barrister  of  lincoke's  Inne,  is 
broughtinto  the  H^h  Commission  Court  and  Star  Chamber, 
for  publishing  a  IxK)ke  on  the  Unlawfulness  of  Plaies; 
wherein,  in  the  Table  of  his  Booke,  and  his  brief  additions 
thereunto,   he   hath    these  words:    'Woman  actors  are 

notorious ,'  and  St.  Paul  prohibits  women  to  speake 

publiquely  in  the  church ;  and  dares  then,  (sayth  he,)  any 
Christian  women  be  so  more  than  whoreshly  impudent  as  to 
act  and  to  speake  publiquely  on  a  stage  (perchaunce  in  man's 
apparrell  and  cut  haire,)  in  presence  of  sundry  men  and 
women,  which  wordes,  it  is  thought  by  some,  ?rill  cost  him 
his  eares,  or  heavily  punisht  and  deeply  fined  I  Having 
been  tried  in  the  Star  Chamber,  he  was  twice  set  at  the 
pillory,  lost  parts  of  both  eares." 

The  following  is  from  the  "  Harleian  Miscellany" — ^  A 
brief  relation  of  certain  special  and  most  material  passages 
and  speeches  in  the  Star  Chamber,  occasioned  and  delivered^ 
June  14,  1637,  at  the  censure  of  those  worthy  gentlemen, 
Dr.  Bastwicke,  Mr.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Prynne,  as  it  hath 
been  truly  and  faithfully  gathered,  from  their  own  mouths, 
by  one  present  at  the  said  censure — Between  8  and  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  14  June,  the  lords  being  set  in  their 
places  in  the  said  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  casting  their 
eyes  at  the  prisoners  then  at  the  bar,  Sir  John  Finch,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  began  to  speak  after  this 
manner  :  '  I  had  thought  Mr.  Prynne  had  no  ears ;  but 
methinks  he  hath  ears,'  which  caused  many  of  the  brds  to 
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take  ibe  stricter  yiew  of  him  ;  and^  for  their  better  satisfac- 
tion, the  usher  of  the  court  was  commanded  to  turn  up  his 
hair  and  shew  his  ears ;  upon  the  si^ht  whereof  ihe  Lords 
were  displeased,  they  had  been  formeny  no  more  cut  off,  and 
cast  out  some  disgraceful  words  of  him.  To  which  Mr. 
Piynne  replied :  '  My  Lords,  there  is  never  a  one  of  your 
honora  but  would  be  aorry  to  have  your  ears  as  mine  are/ 
The  Lord  Keeper  again :  '  Li  gooQ  faith,  he  is  somewhat 
saucey.*  '  I  nope,'  said  Mr.  Prynne,  *  your  honors  will 
not  be  offended ;  I  pray  God  ffive  you  ears  to  hear/  Thus 
the  prisoners,  desiring  to  spe&  a  Utile  more  for  themselves, 
were  commanded  to  ulence,  and  so  the  lords  proceeded  to 
ensure.  The  Lord  Cottington's  censure: — 'I  condemn 
these  three  men  to  lose  their  ears  in  the  Palace  Yard  at 
Westminster;  to  be  fined  five  thousand  pounds  a  man  to 
his  Majesty:  and  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  three 
remote  places  of  the  kingdom — ^namely,  the  Castles  of  Caer- 
narvon, Cornwall,  and  Lancashire.'  The  Lord  Finch  added 
to  this  censure.  '  Mr.  Prynne  to  be  stigmatised  in  the 
cheeks  with  two  letters  (S  and  L)  for  a  seoitious  lil^eller :' 
to  which  all  the  lords  agreed.  The  execution  of  the  lords' 
censure,  in  the  Star  Chamber,  upon  Dr.  Bastwicke,  Mr. 
Prynne,  and  Mr.  Burton,  took  place,  in  the  Pdace  Yard  of 
Westminster,  the  16th  day  of  June  last,  1637 ;  at  the 
spectation  whereof  the  number  of  people  was  great  (the 
place  being  very  large,)  that  it  causea  admiration  in  all  that 
beheld  them,  who  came,  with  tender  afiiections,  to  behold 
those  three  renovmed  soldiers  ^md  servants  of  Jesus  Christ : 
they  paved  their  way  with  sweet  herbs,  from  the  house  of 
which  they  came  to  the  pillory,  with  all  honor  that  could 
be  done  tmto  them.  Dr.  Bastwicke  and  Mr.  Burton  first 
meeting,  they  did  close  one  in  the  other  s  arms  three  times, 
with  as  much  expression  of  love  as  might  be,  rejoycingthat 
they  met  at  such  a  place,  upon  such  an  occasion,  and  that 
God  had  so  highly  honored  them  as  to  call  them  forth  to 
suffer  for  his  glorious  strength.  Then,  immediately  after, 
Mr.  Prynne  came,  the  doctor  and  he  saluting  each  other, 
as  Mr.  Burton  and  he  did  before.  The  doctor  then  went 
up  first  on  the  scafibld,  and  his  wife,  immediately  following 
came  up  to  him,  and,  like  a  loving  spouse,  saluted  each  ear 
with  a  Kiss,  and  then  his  mouth,  whose  tender  love,  bold- 
ness, and  cheerfulness  so  wrought  upon  the  people's  affoc- 
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tions,  that  they  gave  a  marvellous  shout  for  joy  to  behold 
it.  Her  husband  desired  her  not  to  be  in  the  least  manner 
dismayed  at  his  sufferings  :  and  so,  for  awhile,  they  parted, 
she  using  these  words  :  '  Farewell,  my  dearest ;  be  of  good 
comfort,  I  am  nothing  dismayed.'  Now,  the  executioner 
being  come  to  sear  him  and  cut  off  his  ears,  Mr.  Prynne 
said  these  words  to  him,  *  Come,  friend,  come ;  bum  me, 
cut  me ;  I  fear  not.  I  have  learned  to  fear  the  fire  of  hell, 
and  not  what  men  can  do  unto  me.  Come,  sear  me,  sear 
me.  I  shall  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  my  Lord  Jesus ;' 
which  the  bloody  executioner  performed  with  extraordinary 
cruelty,  heating  his  iron  twice  to  bum  one  cheek  ;  and  cut 
one  of  his  ears  so  close  that  he  cut  off  a  piece  of  his  cheek ; 
at  which  exquisite  torture  he  never  moved  with  his  body, 
or  so  much  as  changed  his  countenance,  but  still  looked  up, 
as  well  as  he  could  towards  heaven,  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, even  to  the  astonishment  of  all  beholders,  and 
uttering,  as  soon  as  the  executioner  had  done,  this  heavenly 
sentence :  '  TAe  more  I  am  beaten  down,  the  mxyre  am  I 
lift  up ;'  and,  retuming  from  the  execution,  in  a  boat, 
made,  as  I  hear,  these  two  verses  by  the  way,  on  the  two 
characters  branded  on  his  cheeks,  8.  L.,  Stigmata  Laudis. 

'Sttohata  maxillis  bajulans  insignia  Laudis^ 
Exultans  remeo,  victima  grata  Deo.' 

Which  is  thus  Englished : — S.  L.  Laud's  Scars. 

*  Triumphant  I  return,  my  face  decries 
Laudis  scorching  scars,  God's  grateful  sacrifice.'" 

Prynne's  book  was  published ''At  the  Blue  Bible,  in 
Greene  Harbour,  in  Little  Bailley,  1633."  If  the  following 
extracts  indicate  only  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
James  L,  we,  in  these  days,  can  well  sympathise  with  the 
author's  abhorrence  of  the  many  things,  which  must  have 
been  known  at  that  period. 

Prynne's  exhortation  to  his  legal  brethren,  in  "The 
Epistle  Dedicatory"  of  his  book,  is  worth  quoting  : — "  And 
so  much  the  rather  that  you  may  now  at  last  falsifie  that 
ignominious  censure,  which  some  English  \vriters,  in  their 
printed  works,  have  passed  upon  Innes  of  Court  Students  ; 
of  whom  they  record,  *  That  Innes  of  Court  men  were  undone 
but  for  players  ;  that  they  are  their  chiefest  guests  and  im- 
ployment,  and  the  sole  business  that  makes  them  afternoon's 
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men :  that  this  is  one  of  the  first  things  they  learne,  as 
800D6  as  they  are  aduiitted  to  see  stage  plays,  and  take 
smoke  at  a  play-house,  which  they  commonly  make  their 
studie,  where  they  leame  to  follow  all  fashions,  to  drink  all 
healths,  to  weare  favors  and  good  cloaths,  to  consort  with 
ruffianly  companions,  to  s  weare  the  biggest  oaths,to  quarrell 
easily,  fight  desperately,  game  inordmately,  to  spend  their 
patrimony  ere  it  fall,  to  use  gracefully  some  gestures  of 
apish  complement,  to  talk  irreligiously,  to  dsuly  with  a 
Djistresse,  to  hunt  after  harlots,  to  prove  altogether  lawlesse 
in  steed  of  lawyers,  and  to  forget  tnat  little  learning,  grace, 
and  vertue,  which  they  had  before  ;  so  that  they  grow  at 
last  past  hopes  of  ever  doing  good  either  to  the  Church, 
their  country,  their  owne  or  others'  soules :'  which  heavy 
censure,  if  any  dissolute  play-hunters  have  justly  occasioned 
heretofore,  to  the  dishonor  of  those  famous  law  societies 
irherein  they  live."  Prynne  was  awayward,ill-conditioned 
man  ;  he  opposed  the  Court  and  suffered  terribly.  He  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  regicide  (see  Br.  HookveWs  Life  of 
Johnson);  but  before  the  trial  of  Charles  I.he  was  a  Royalist. 

The  other  books  against  the  stage  are  : — 

"  The  Stage  Condemned,"  1698.    (Second  Edition.) 

"  The  Ancient  and  Modern  Stages  Surveyed,  or  Mr. 
Collier's  View  set  in  a  TrueLdght,"  1699,  published  without 
name,  by  Dr.  Drake,  M.  D. 

**A  Short  View  of  the  Profaneness  of  the  Stage,  in 
Answer  to  Mr.  Congreve,  Dr.  Drake,  Jermey  Collier,  A.M., 
1738. 

Bedford  published,  in  addition  to  his  '*  Remonstrance,'* 
"  The  Great  Abuse  of  Music,"  1711 ;  and  **  The  Temple 
Music/'  1712. 

'*  A  Defence  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  being  a  Review  of  Mr. 
Collier's  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  Stage/*  1698. 

Of  the  entertainment,  given  by  Cecil,  in  honor  of  the  two 
Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  at  Theobald's,  July 
24,  1606,  Dr.  Lingard  gives  the  following  account  (see 
Lingard^i  His.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  83  : — 

"  No  expense,  no  decoration  was  spared  to  give  a 
^lendour  to  this  entertainment.  There  was,  however,  one 
drawback.  Ebriety,  at  this  period,  was  not  confined  to  the 
male  sex,  but,  on  Eome  occasions,  females  of  the  highest 
distinction,  who  had  spent  weeks  in  the  study  of  their  res- 
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peotive  parts,  presented  themselves  to  the  spectators,  in  a 
state  of  the  most  dismasting  intoxication/' 

Dr.  Lingard  was  abused  by  one  of  the  Reviews  for  pub* 
lishing  the  above :  it  must  be  observed  his  sense  of 
decency  was,  perhaps,  overscrupulous.  The  letter  of  Sir 
John  Harrington,  one  of  the  guests,  however,  places  the 
whole  afiair  before  us.  Some  portions  of  the  letter  cannot 
be  printed.* 

Wright  says,  "  That,  before  the  civil  wars,  there  were 
five  conapanies  and  six  play-houses,  viz.,  the  Blackfriarfl 
and  the  Globe,  belonging  to  the  same  company,  called  the 
King's  servants :  the  Cockpit,  or  PhcBnix,  in  Drury-lane, 
callM  the  Queen's  servants;  the  private  house,  in'Salisbuiy- 
court,  called  the  Prince's  servants ;  the  Fortune,  and  the 
Red  Bull.  The  two  last  were  mostly  frequented  by  citizens 
and  the  meaner  sort  of  people.  Blackmar8,Cockpit,andSali5- 
bury-court  were  small,  and  were  dl  three  built  almost 
exactly  alike  for  form  and  bigness.  Here  they  had  pits  for 
the  gentry,  and  acted  by  candlelight.  The  Globe,  Fortune, 
and  Bull  were  large  houses,  and  lay  partly  open  to  the 
weather,  and  there  they  always  acted  by  daylight.  *  ♦ 
All  these  companies  got  money  and  lived  in  reputation." 

Randolph,  iu  his  *'  Muse's  Looking-Glass,"  mentions  five 

*  **  Those,  whom  I  never  could  get  to  taste  eood  liquor,  now 
follow  the  fflskion,  mad  wallow  in  beastly  delights.  The  ladies 
abandon  society,  and  are  seen  to  t<A\  about  in  intoxication.  After 
dinner,  the  representation  of '  Solomon,  his  Temple,  and  the  Coming 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,'  was  made,  or  (as  I  may  better  say)  was  meant 
to  have  been  made.         •        •        •        rpjig  'i^^j  ^jj^  ^j^j  p|^^  ^jj^ 

Queen's  part*  did  carry  moet  precious  gifts  to  both  the  Majesties ;  bat 
forgettinff  the  steppes  arrising  to  the  canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into 
his  Danish  Mi^eety'e  lap,  and  fell  at  his  f«et,  though  I  rather  think  it 
was  in  his  face.     Mucn  was  the  hurry  and  contusion ;  cloths  and 
napkins  were  ready  to  make  all  clean.     His  Majesty  then  got  up,  and 
would  dance  with  the  Queen  at  Sheba,  but  he  fell  down  and  humbled 
himself  before  her,  and  was  carried  to  an  inner  chamber^  and  laid  on 
a  bed  of  state,  wUoh  was  not  Mttle  defiled  with  the  presettoe  of  the 
Queen.     •    •    *    The  entertainment  and  show  went  forward,  And 
most  of  the  presenters  went  backward  or  fell  down ;  wine  did  so 
occupy  their  upper  chambers.     Now  did  appear,  in  rich  dress,  Hope, 
Faith,  and  Oharity.     Hope  did  essay  to  speak,  b«t  wine  did  render 
her  endeavours  so  feeble,  that  she  withdrew.     Faith  was  then  all 
alone,  for  I  am  oertaine  she  was  not  joyned  with  good  works,  and  left 
the  court  in  a  staggering  condition.     Charity  came  to  the  King's  feet. 
and  seemed  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  her  sisters  had  committed  ; 
in  some  sorte  she  made  obeysance,  and  brought  gifts.         *        •  * 
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of  the  sir  play-houses  in  a  dialogue  between  Mrs.  Flowerdew 
and  Bird,  two  Puritans,  who  serve  the  theatre  with  their 
wares: — 

Fi«ow.  ft  was  a  zealots  prayer 

I  heard  a  brother  make  coacersing  plaj-houses. 
Bird.    For  charitr,  what  is't  ? 
Flow.  That  the  Globe, 

Wherein  (quoth  he)  rei^s  a  whole  world  of  vice. 

Had  been  consumed ;  ^e  Phoenix  burnt  to  ashes  ; 

The  Fortune  whipt  for  a  blind  whore ;  Blackfriars 

He  wonders  how  it  'scaped  demolishing, 

r  th'  time  of  reformation.     Lastly  he  wished 

The  Bull  might  cross  the  Thames  to  the  Bear  Garden, 

And  there  be  soundly  baited. 
BiBD.    A  good  prayer. 
Flow.  Indeed  it  sometimes  jpricks  my  conscience  ; 

I  come  to  sell  them  pins  and  looking  glasses. 
BntD,    I  have  their  custom,  too,  for  all  their  feathers. 
*  Ttti  fit  that  we,  which  are  sincere  professors, 

ShouM  gam  by  infidels. 

Tlie  Puritans  having  the  ascendancy  in  PfU'liament,  an 
Act  was  passed,  Feb.  11.  1647.  O.S.,  "  That  all  stage 
galleries,  seats,  and  boxes  (^ould  be  pulled  down,  by  war- 
mt  of  two  justices  of  the  peace ;  that  all  actors  of  plays, 
for  the  time  to  come,  being  convicted,  should  be  publickly 
whipped :  and  all  spectators  of  plays,  for  every  oflfenoe, 
Bhould  pay  five  slnllings." — This  was  literally  Pitting 
Prynne'e  "  Histrio-Mastrix  into  execution.  When  the  civu 
wars  began,  most  of  the  playere,  except  Lowin,  Taylor,  and 
Pollard  (who  were  superannuated,)  went  into  the  King's 
army.  For  instance,  Robinson  was  killed  by  the  wdl- 
known  enthusiast,  Harrison,  who  revised  him  quarter^  and 
ahot  him  in  the  heed,  after  he  had  laid  down  his  arms,  say- 
ing-, '*  Cursed  is  he  that  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negn- 
gentiy.^'  Mohum  was  a  captain,  and,  after  the  civil  wars 
were  over,  served  in  Flanders,  where  he  reodved  pay  as  a 
major.  Hart  was  a  lieutenant  of  horse  in  Prii^ce  Rupert's 
B^iment.    Burt  was  a  comet  in  the  same  troop. 

Chalaiers,  after  mmtioniang  the  story  which  Wright  re- 
lates of  Robinson,  says,  '*  The  ftict,  which  is  m(im  creditable 
tisan  the  story,  is  thyiit  Richard  Robinson  died  quietly  at 
London,  in  1647 ;  for  the  parish  register  of  St.  Anne's 
Blackfriars,  expressly  records  that   Kichard  Robinson,  a 
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/^r,  was  buried  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1646—7. 
Williain  Robins,  of  the  Cockpit,  seems  to  have  been  called 
William  Robinson  in  the  D.  P.  of  *  Fair  Maid  of  the  West/ 
John  Robinson's  name,  in  1640,  stands  for  a  part  in 
*  Messalina/  It  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  actors  whom 
Harrison  killed,  and  whom  Wright  supposed  to  be  Richard 
Robinson ;  the  story  may  not  be  true,  but  it  certainly  wears 
a  strong  appearance  of  probability.  When  the  wars  were 
over,  and  the  Royalists  totally  subdued,  most  of  the  actors 
who  survived  made  up  one  company  out  of  the  wreck  of 
several,  and,  in  the  winter  of  1648,  they  ventured  to  act 
some  plays,  with  as  much  caution  and  privacy  as  could  be, 
at  the  Cockpit.  They  continued  undisturbed  for  three  or 
four  days,  but  at  last,  as  they  were  acting  the  Bloody 
Brother  (Rolbi  Duke  of  Normandy,)  in  which  Lowin 
played  Aubrey ;  Taylor,  Kollo  ;  Pollard,  the  Cook ;  Burtha, 
Torch  ;  and  Hart  (probably,)  Otto,  a  party  of  soldiers  beset 
the  house,  surprised  them  about  the  middle  of  the  play, 
and  carried  them  away  to  prison  dressed  as  they  Were: 
where,  having  detained  them  some  time,  and  pluridered 
them  of  their  cloaths,  they  set  them  at  liberty.  Afterwards, 
in  Oliver's  time,  they  used  to  act  privately  three  or  four 
miles  or  more  out  of  'town,  sometimes  at  one  place  a,nd 
sometimes  at  anothisr— occasionally  at  noblemen  s  houses, 
in  particular  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  where  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentfv  met,  but  in  no  great  numbers,  and  mafle  a 
collection  for  oiem  :  Alexander  Goffe,  the  woman-tictor*  at 
Blackfriars,  used  to  be  the  person  to  give  notice  of  time  and 
place.  At  Christmas  time  and  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  they 
generally  bribed  the  officer,  who  commanned  at  Whitehall, 
and  were  thereupon  connived  at,  to  act  for  a  few  days  at 
the  Red  Bull :  but  were  sometimes,  notwithstanding,  dis- 
turbed by  soldiers.  Some  picked  up  a  little  money  by 
publishing  copies  of  plays  never  before  printed.  For  instance 
in  1652,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Wild  Goose  Ch^e" 
was  printed,  for  the  public  use  of  all  the  ingenious,  (as  the 
title-page  says)  and  the  private  benefit  of  John  Lowin  and 
Joseph  Taylor,  and,  by  them,  dedicated  to  the  honored  few 
lovers  of  ciramatic  poesy ;  wherein  they  modestly  intimated 
their  wants,  and  with  sufficient  cause,  for  they  were  now 
reduced  to  a  necessitous  condition.  I^owin,  in  his  latter 
days,  kept  the  Three  Pigeons,  at  Brentford,  where  he  died 
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very  old  and  very  poor.  Taylor  died  at  Richmond,  and  was 
there  buried.     Pollard,  who  lived  single,  and  had  a  com- 

F stent  estate,  retii^  to  some  relations  he  had  in  the  country. 
eking  and  Sumner,  of  the  Cockpit,  kept  house  together  at 
Clerkenwell,  and  were  there  buried.  They  all  died  some 
years  before  the  Bestoration. 

While  the  stage  was  suppressed,  one  Robert  Cox,  who  was 
an  excellent  comedian,  betook  himself  to  make  certain  drolls 
or  farces  ;  these  be  found  means  to  get  performed,  by  stealth, 
under  the  pretence  of  rope-dancing.  In  these  drolls  he 
used  to  perform  the  principal  parts  himself,  and  was  a  great 
&vourite  both  in  London  and  in  the  country.  He  was  so 
natural  a  performer,  that,  after  he  had  been  playing  in  the 
part  of  Simpleton  the  Smith,  at  country  fairs,  a  real  smith, 
of  some  eminence,  in  those  parts,  offered  to  take  him  as  his 
journeyman,  and  even  allow  him  twelvepence  per  week 
more  than  the  customary  wages. 

In  1809,  was  publiahed  a  print  of  the  inside  of  the  Red 
Bull  Theatre ;  it  was  taken  from  the  frontispiece  to  a  Collec- 
tion of  Drolls  printed  by  Kirkham,  in  1672.  The  figures, 
brought  together  on  the  stage,  are  intended  as  portraits  of 
the  leading  actors  in  each  ckroll ;  the  one  playing  Simpleton 
is  Cox.  This  print  may  be  considered,  not  only  as  highly 
carious  for  the  place  it  represents,  but  as  an  unique  speci- 
men of  the  interior  economy  of  our  English  Theatres. 

The  decline  of  Qerman  poetry  may  be  dated  from 
about  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  being  the  era  marked  out 
for  the  decadence  of  all  that  was  rich  and  harmonious  in 
Qerman  versification,  and  the  substitution  of  a  cold,  artifi- 
cial, mechanical  system  of  riming  by  line,  square,  and 
compass.  The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  degradation  of  the  German  Muse.  No  branch 
ot  A«A<opean  vernacular  literature  gave  so  rich  a  promise  of 
a  golden  future — to  none  was  a  speedy  fruition  into  finished 
excellence  so  nearly  accorded ;  yet  no  expectations  were 
nacre  completely  frustrated,  vrithout  any  apparent  canse,  to 
account  for  this  prostration  of  poetic  taste.  Why  so  much 
beauty  and  harmony  of  language,  such  depth  of  tenderness 
and  feeling,  and  such  refinement  of  thou^t,  failed  in  produ- 
cing their  natural  results,  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve.  We 
can  offer  no  solution  to  this  too  patent  fact,  and  though  the 
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question  has  been  so  frequently  mooted — Why  German 
poetry  took  so  coiu^aiihiively  unfavourable  a  turn  when 
contrasted  with  other  countries?    We  can  only  reiterate 
that  it  has  not  been  altogether  accounted  for.    rrinoes  and 
nobles,  it  is  true,  had  eeased  to  sing,  and  the  neglected 
'*  geige''  had  to  be  taken  up  by  humbler  minstrela  ;  but  this, 
in  itself,  would  offer  no  solution  as  to  the  deterioration  of 
German  rhythm.     Surdy,  the  patent  of  nobility  is   not 
necessary  to  aid  in  asc^iding  the  classic  mount;  the  gentle 
goddess  woos  her  votaries  from  the  peasant  class,  as  well  as 
from  those  who  claim  their  title  by  a  due  pedigree  of 
heraldic  quarterings.    The  inspirations  of  poetic  ttenius  have 
flashed  as  brightly  beside  the  plough,  as  in  tiie  gikled  saloon. 
And  the  mystic  wreath  has  encirc^  the  brow  of  the  peasant 
with  as  golden  a  hallow  of  glory,  as  the  twofold  coronal  by 
which  the  temples  of  the  prince  poet  are  wreathed*     Be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  it  is  an  historical  though  a  melaneholy 
fact,  that  from  the  age  of  the  Minnesingers  abnosi  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  but  a  few  and  rare  exoeptians,  a 
dearth  of  poetic  geniu«  overspread  the  country,  rendering  it  a 
vast  and  almost  ckeeriess  blank.    Form  and  rule  in  every- 
thing was  the  characteristic  of  the  Troubadour  affe,  g^uided 
by  the  caprice  of  the  aristocracy,  and  uphdd  by  Uie  excited 
tone  of  feeling  prevalent  in  society.    Tlie  protecting  prfan 
ciple  being  r^noved^  a  reaction  ensued  eausinff  a  di^espect 
^  the  art  which  had  been  forced  beyond  its  level  by  snch 
patronage.    For  two   oar  three  centuries,  the  vemaenlacr 
tongues,  which  had^  at  their  first  cultivation,  pK^pneaeed  so 
rapidly,  retrograded  rather  than  advanced;  tbaie,  so  ilEur 
from  beine  assisted,  were  rather  retarded,  by  the  inereaaed 
tastes  for  uterary  pursuits,  that  taste  being  chiefly  directed 
towards    classical    objects.     The   beautiml     ballads    and 
popular  songs  of  this  period,  which,  like  rdics,  were  B^r««w«^ 
over  this  mass  of  desolation,  and  which  more  or  l^  belong 
to  every  country  in  Europe^  proved  th^fc  tne  feelinge  which 
an  artificial  state  of  society  had  prematurely  excited^  and 
afterwards  left  to  decay>  still    existed,  and    were   onlv 
dormant,  till  aroused  by  the  more  mature  culture  of  ad- 
vancing dvilijuition. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  propei 
line  of  demarcation  relative  to  time  and  character  wMcl 
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riKmUL  be  drawn  between  tbe  two  cksses  of  minstrels,  the 
llauMBingers  and  the  Masteniiiffeps ;  the  question  still 
agitates  theantiqaaitan  polemics  of  Ghmnanv^  as  to  the  pre- 
ctoe  peiiod  of  their  definitive  separatioa.  We  are,  however, 
indmed  to  think  that  thev  blend  imperceptibly — ttiat  during 
the  decline  of  one,  the  odker,  from  various  incidental  camses, 
politioal  as  well  as  social,  spcin^  natimJly  into  existmice ; 
we  Jbsve  coaclusive  evidence,  however,  m  the  Idmpuiy 
Gkrotdole  (see  Bontorwek,  1^293)  that  long  after  the  forma- 
am  at  the  MastevsiiigefS)  many  fluinsiaids  preferred  the 
nu»e  natural  and  independent  %irle  of  the  Minnesingers ; 
and  we  have  undoubtea  proois  or  the  occasional  use  of  the 
term  masters  in  the  adepts  in  poetry,  even  durinj^  the  best 
age  of  the  Minnesingers.  About  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teemtb  century  a  dasa  of  minstrels  calling  themselves 
Maatersingers  formed  themselvea  into  guilds  or  trading 
eorapaaies  in  the  towns  of  Germany,  and  Altered  into  a 
oompaci  by  which  th^  were  bound  to  adopt  certain  fanciAil 
and  nlntrary  laws  of  rhsriknu  '  It  is  pidMtble  that  tiie  title 
by  whiok  they  were  desigmted,  was  only  nniv^»ally  and 
difltinotively  beatowed^  when  the  spirit  of  pedantry  prevailed 
anaongBt  tbnn ;  and  when  the  '*  aong'^efaools"  or  v^  guilds" 
beomnein  Oermany  what  tiie^'aoiuiemieB"  and  ''oonsis- 
toiries"  were  im  other  countries,  heralds  of  the  decay  of  art. 
3%ig  fotoing  of  the  growth  of  native  literature  proved 
firtal initsresnltB,. andinstitutions^  dsnrisedfor  die  purpose 
of  fiiflkcrinff  poetry,  aad  adtivating  pujity  of  language, 
w«n  main^  mstramental  in  acceimtiDg  the  progress  of 
that  daaaj^,  i/^iofa  thay  assuBsed.  to  avert  Bowring,  in 
Ua  ^  Balavian  AnUiology",  notioas  the  fitilnra  of  such  at- 
teoopto  in  fldland  ika^  "  It  is  a  singular  fliet/'  says  he, 
^  that  the  means  which  were  employea  in  the  fourteenth 
eaotxvy  for  the  advancement  of  the  language  and  its  litera- 
ture became  in  the  highest  d^^ree  instrumental  to  its  d^ra- 
dnticau  We  allude  to  the  foundation  of  the  Chambers  of 
Bhetoric,  which  took  place  tov^^ds  the  end  of  this  era. 
The  degeneracy  of  the  language  may  mainly  be  attributed 
to  the  wandering  orators,  (sprekers,)  who,  being  called  to  the 
courts  of  princes,  or  admitted,  though  uninvited,  rehearsed, 
for  money,  the  miserable  doggrel  produced  by  themselves 
or  others*^    These*  people  afterwards  formed  themselves,  in 
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Flanders  and  Ihiibant.  into  literary  societies,  which  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Chambers  of  Rhetoriciarts,  (Kamers 
der  Rhetorijkers  or  Rederijkers,)  and  which  offered  prizes 
to  the  most  meritorious  poets.  The  first  Chambers  appear 
to  have  been  founded  at  Dixminden  and  Antwerp  ;  at  the 
former  place  in  1394,  and  at  the  latter  in  1400.  These 
societies  were  formed  in  imitation  of  the  French,  who  began 
to  institute  them  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  under  the  name  of  Colleges  de  Rhetorique.* 

'*  The  example  of  Flanders  was  speedily  followed  by  Zea- 
land and  Holland.  In  1430  there  was  a  Chamber  at  Mtddle- 
bourg ;  in  1433,  at  Vlaardingen  ;  in  1434,  at  Nieuwkerk  ; 
and  in  1437,  at  Gonda.  Even  insignificant  Dutch  villages 
had  their  Chambers.  Among  others,  one  was  founded  tn 
the  Lier,  in  the  year  1480.  In  the  remaining  provinces 
they  met  with  less  encouragement.  They  existed,  however, 
at  Utrecht,  Amersfoort,  Lenwaarden,  and  Hasselt.  The 
purity  of  the  language  was  completely  undermined  by 
the  riming  self-called  Rhetoricians,  ana  their  abandoned 
courses  brought  poetry  itself  into  disrepute.  All  distinction 
of  genders  was  nearly  abandoned  ;  the  original  abundance 
of  words  ran  waste ;  and  that  which  was  left,  became 
completely  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  barbarous  terms." 

The  character  of  German  poetry  altered  with  the 
class  of  poets  who  superseded  the  princes,  nobles,  and 
knights ;  this  change  was,  however,  gradually  effected,  if 
we  may  judge  fipom  what  is  extant.  The  quality  of  the 
verse,  though  differing  in  its  tone,  when  emanating  from 
clerks,  schoolmasters,  and  even  mechanioB,t  who  now 
wielded  the  pen  as  well  as  the  hammer,  was,  nevertheless, 
not  altogether  deficient  in  merit.  A  few  names  present 
themselves  as  not  quite  unworthy  of  notice.  The  Chancellor 
(Der  Chanzler,)  originally  a  fisherman  of  Bteiermark, 
raised,  we  presume,  by  his  talentB,  to  some  office  under 


*  See,  for  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  paper  oa  Acade- 
mies in  the  Odd  Phases  of  Literature,  No.  XXIIU  pf  this  Review. 

f  Even  the  heraldry  adapts  itself  to  the  change  ;and  in  the  Manesee 
M.S.  we  find  Regenbog  with  hammer  and  tongs  for  the  device  on  his 
shield;  and,  instead  of  the  pomp  of  the  tocrrnament,  the  "school- 
master,"  is  armed  with  the  humbler  honors  of  the  rod. 
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Rodolph  of  Uapabturgb,  has  left  some  pieces  of  very  con- 
siderable merit.     Begenbog,  a  smith  by  trade,  and  one  of 
"  the  Twelve  Old  Masters,    attained  a  very  just  celebrity ; 
he  seems,  however,  to  have  regretted  relinquishing  the 
humble  though  honest  trade  for  which  he  was  originally 
designed,  to  follow  the  loftier,  but  more  unprofitable  calling 
of  a  poet,  and  in  some  of  his  stanzas  deprecates  the  failing 
spirit  of  the  age  in  their  non-appreciation  of  poetic  genius. 
The  modern  poem  of  "The  Three  Warnings"  is  perfectly 
foreshadowed  by  one  of  his  songs,  in  the  Colmar  MS.  and 
printed  by  Hageu  and  Docen  in  their  Museum,  II.,  187 ;  the 
similarity  of  idea  is  so  striking,  as  to  render  it  worthy  of 
note.  Death  pays  a  rather  unwelcome,  and  as  he  considered, 
a  premature  visit  to  the  poet  in  the  days  of  his  youth  ;  and 
after  a  parley  with  the  grim  messenger  on  the  unreason- 
ableness of  Us  call,  he  enters  into  a  compromise  with  the 
songster,  and  after  granting  him  a  respite,  cautions  him  to 
make  no  demur  ^  Ms  next  visit,   promising  that  his 
messengers  should  give  him  notice  bv  signal  warnings  of  his 
approach.    Time  speeds  on-*and  all  the  ills  inherent  on  old 
age  have  been  sent  by  the  herald  Death  ;  still  the  poet  is 
aB  unconscious,  ao^d  has  to  be  reminded  when  the  final  hour 
approaches  that  he  must  yield  obedience  to  that  fiat  which 
is  inevitable.   He  succumbs,  and  **  gently  closes  the  strife/' 
accordii^g  to  the  song,  in  an  address  of  supplication  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  to  intercede  for  the  wearied  and  resigned 
traveller  who  is  abopt  to  close  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 

Henrv  of  Moi^en,  a  doctor  of  theology,  and  a  canon  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Mental  beoame  a  powerral  rival  of  Regen- 
bog ;  Mentz  having  now  become  the  hi^  place  of  the 
"  song  schools.''  Begenbog  felt  this  inMngement  on  his 
prerogative  more  acutely,  Mente  being  his  native  city.  A 
strange  incident  is  on  record  of  the  extraordinary  demon- 
stration at  the  funeral  of  this  Henry,  who  was  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  title  of  Frauenlob  or  praise-the-ladit  s, 
a  cognomen  which  he  acquired  probably  from  his  zealous 
services  in  supporting  the  honor  of  the  sex. 

The  old  chronicle  of  Strasburg  records  that  on  the  eve 
of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  year  1318,  "  Henry,  sumamed 
Frauenlob,  was  buried  at  Mentz,  in  the  parvis  of  the  great 
church,  near  unto  the  stairs,  with  marvellous  solemnity  : — • 
his  corpse  was  carried  by  ladies  from  his  dwelling  house 
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unto  the  place  of  banal,  and  londly  did  they  moum  and 
bewail  his  death,  cm  account  of  Ae  inftute  pndsee  which  he 
had  bestowed  on  womankind  in  his  poetry.  The  chioniele 
adds  that ''  00  mnch  good  wine  was  ponm  into  the  grave 
that  it  overflowed  wiUi  the  Ubations/'  This  dirge  ibr  the  loss 
of  their  minstrel,  was  in  soodi  a  prophetic  reqniem  ov^rthe 
departed  spirit  of  Gtorman  poetry ;  which  lay  entombed  for 
centuries,  after  the  good  ladiee  of  Ments  had  hiid  tiie  kat 
of  the  minstrelfl  in  his  gravel  Identiication  with  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  Minnettngen^was  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  claime^v  the  '^  Masters  ;'^  they  traosd  their  eohool  to* 
an  dmost  &Wons  period  of  atftiqnity,  acnd  the  most 
celebrated  names,  were  by  aU  spedes  of  anBGhromflBis 
placed  among  the  supposed  naited  bandoC  amsentfoundfin. 
The  poetic  battle  or  toumameiit  of  Wartborg,  held  Bk  the 
Court  of  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  was  most  vuitable  Sot 
this  purpose ;  to  this  supposed  eontest  or  teraon,  be  it  imI 
or  imaginary,  the  loastara  looked  wiiii  great  venen&m  as 
an  undoubted  type  of  a/'  song  seht>oi/'  and  a  proof  of  the 
sy  stematio  cultivation  of  the  wt  amiiiig  the  earfiest  worthies 
of  the  Buabkn  ag&  An  a(j8;fmfaDl  of  the  degienea*aoy  and 
bad  taste  of  tiie  age  tttasipsrado  jdstomal  traditiott  wai^ 
dressed  up  with  snpenDLBtnialdetaila. 

This  leg^  (whsdi  wiUi  the  ^uthorities.^nll  be  found  ia 
Gkrimjn's  JDeutsdia  SBaaa;ii«»  S42»)^rqnresents  tke  pei^bia 
contest  enteied  into  at  &e  Court  of  iba  laodgraveof  ThsEtn* 
gia,betwoen  Henry  the  virtiQus  cleodi,  Walter  VoaDer  Yog«t- 
weid,  Beinmar  the  Secoad,  W^dframof  Ssohenbaeh,  Biftetofi 
and  Henry  of  OfterdrngBBv'^  trhnsd  it  was  dacoeed  by  coauaon 
consent  that  whoever  earn*  off  wocst  in  the  poe^  strfla 
should  sufier th^  pekia3lig^>of ^daatb)  lEl^nry  of  Otftenyagan 
being  the  sttooflMroiiX)mpetiloiPjatoaaedl4ie  jealoua  eaaiiby 
of  his  rivab,  wjho  -ooasj^irl^d  to.'cenrtoBa<ithe  aanlano^  aad 
commend  the  vietiMrtf^  ttfi^te^teinenries  ofidilaiiew  pal^^ 
of  the  muses,  the  hangmaiu  Ueiuy  fled  for  i^^tgt  to  the 
landffravine  dc^^i^imd  ohtaisr a  year's  ^hce  on  condttk», 
that  during  that  ttme:he  will  sdek.oatKlJngeaeirof'Hitngafy, 
a  MinneiiBger  endowed  by  ^e  legend  with  a  wizard  po w«r» 
and  whoeo^  competency  to  decade  difforenoee  was  dulj 
acduumleclged*  iieary  euoeee^  in  finding  Siingeaor, 
who,  charmed  with  his  singiag^proiaised  to  accompany  bam. 
Tm^i  h4>wevei\y  p^ed  so  pleMntly  with  the  poetettot  the 
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eve  of  th«day  on  which  the  trace  was  to  temuBate  arrired, 
without  ^Atair  being  ooiiBoiaas  of  its  proximity.  Klingesor, 
however,  is  quite  at  ease,  aTmre  that  his  wizard  power  is 
suffideut  to  aoc<»iiBlisfa  the  feat  however  aoparemtly  im* 
poflsible ;  he  gives  his  ffomt  a  sleeping  draught,  pkees  him 
by  has  aide  in  a  leather  trwakf  and  (mers  hk  attenoant  spirits 
to  transport  them  to  Wartbnrg.  Henry  is  astounded  on 
awakinff  hi  tiiie  moninq  to  hear  the  pending  of  the  well- 
known  bells  of  Wtartburff ;  and  is  even  more  amazed  on 
rising  to  find  himself  on  m  field  of  action.  The  news  of 
their  rapid  teinsmiseion  oreatad  universal  surprise,  but  ^is 
waa  rendered  even  gieoter  when  Klingesor  reading  the  stars 
that  eveiiiqgpredi(rt0d  the  birth  at  that  same  hour  of  a 
dasghtor  to  taa^quaen  of  Hmigary,  who  should  unite  holi- 
iMSB  and  virtueix)  extr^ma  b^uity,  and  who  should  even- 
taally  aurry  the^  landgrave's  son.  The  triid  of  skill  at 
length  eommenced  between  KlingesOT  and  Wolfram  of 
BachoBbadi*  The  ooikteet  waaibr  a  time  pretty  equal,  no 
decided  inperiority  could  be  daimed  by  either  par^ ;  Klin- 
geecHF  eontrived  at  last  to  anbetitate  one  of  his  spirits  for 
binnelf,  tihinhing  he  could  carry  on  Hie  warmcnvi  eoectively. 
W<dfipam  of  Esensnbaoh,  howeverf  qaiddy  dispatched  him, 
by  turning  his  song  to  the  eonaidcndikm  of  ihe  noystery  of 
tae  Bcdy  Sacrammt.  Another  of  thoee  imps  was  com- 
nnsioned  to  try  h»  skill  by  night  aaa  mare  potent  means 
of  aoeompliiridnff  his  oppotteat's  deMst^aad  dioo^  Wdfram 
wasmoie  learned  in  dNiBdty,tiie^tevil  beat  him  i^ 
and  to  recori  hte  victory,  $xd,  hia*  adversary'a  didgrace, 
ha  alamped  hun^in  iaMtbter  efaazacters  on  the  solid  wall,  a 
aehf^pfen-^sdinapf,  which  we  preenma  maybe  translated  into 
aenipper-BiLapper/  filingeseratlenstbdepartedinthesame 
manner  ss  he  anived,^  but  ioaiedwiuiprtocn^  1%ub  ended 
tiialegrad>  and  if  pioofwererwalated1)o:marb  degeneracy  in 
the  taita  and-epirit'ofitbe agi^  tUtf  pMido^hMorical  tra* 
ditioii;  dressed  i^^  with  epdoi  i^upeioitttQraldetalls,  is'eufficient 
evidoiM  of  tlie  dechae  of  irw'pbeticfieeliiig. 

l%B.Bdidburgfa  fiefiew  (vd.  axvi/p.  80a^>  has  given  so 
coeeaotiaiilekar  Aoeiklansfl^ioii  of' the  his(;ory  imd  ohiuttc- 
teriafcicsof  tfaomosl  cusboe  school  of  po^^try,  and  of  the 
criliealiesbaBaheaicf  ike  Gtormm  Antkioi^ians,  that  we  are 
tecapAedtoffiveiitln  exlensot-^ 

'*  Fjcmtbe  time  of  Fraueulob  and  Regenbog,  thecuiti- 
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Tation  of  German  |)oetry  devolved  almosb  excluaively  upon 
the  *  master  sixigew*  ia.the  great  towofl»  to  whoqi  we  have 
already  alluded.  Poetry  icertamly  never  bad  so  singular  a 
fortune  in  aay  othercountrv..  It" actually  became  one  of 
tbein^orporated  trades  ill  ail  diitffr;  and  the  burghers  ob- 
tained the  jreedom  ^  it  as  of  nsa^  other  corporation.  Of 
many  of  these.bomble bauds-,  weknofWY^ry  little. ipore  than 
tbeit  ntmea^ivlnQb,  aninUhy  are  noti  fKirticulacly  prepos- 
sessing :-mZiv7flDgdrT  wdu  Wufgfindirueael^;  Boohenliny  .AxakiBT 
and  Ui^-firt,  <Mi&toll)  and, ^oni^iStdl^v Strong  Boppf 
Dang  BrotedboMi'^aiit  ifipiflgfilv.dP]ftei:i  |^£artriandj  Mactin 
Gbmpel^j  t The xperiod  niben^. tbeso  jgnilds Ion AChook- of 
versei'fidrftt  i^elYeditbeinatatnttoAndjti^ktioQfiiainvoljred 
in  igDeatiUi)ieerlfUDty^u(  (ix^thiA  iie^d-jdie  Gennan-Aatk^iifLaes 
ar«diTiied)iQoopiluon.'.<i)y'M.iGiiiii»n:  the .miimfisiiigars 
&Bd  the  loaaterroingecsiiBoe  ^stippo8Qdito..havfi<rQiiginaUy 
formed  .buirotieieifliSSinf  pocte  ;  and.onej)f;  tiie  worksinoiiced 
a^  tii0.^eaii:of  tbiaMarliabe,.;mAiatahfSi< thisitbeoryi against 
tlbo  ol^(>tionB.nf  J}0Cenv  v^bo.bas  taken  the  opposite  side  of 
thp^  qnestioo^  -^At.sill.eVents^rthesei  sooieties.tofier  a  most 
singular  jAanowentmth  iQomjwfled  ventifely  of  the  lower 
lianteof  am^^:Qf^>haodiWork^g)ti^^  ^and  artificers, 
tb0iobfftii»ed'aimmiQpel(f  -€if  iTdteM»f&ft^  and  extended  Hieir 
fcuDefti)  fisUenridosiiorer  jibe  igseatw.  patt  of  tbe  •  £m|nre. 
Whereveit  tlH^if:h6eb  deatocbr'.wa&iepoken,  there  tbetaiaa- 
tee-stni^eits  foumfed  a,cQlM:i;y  ^lAdtiiey.weDe  d^eniormiedin 
lk)liUDmiih^  wbece  idle  Gensnan-Maa  moreiBvniliarilo  tbe-mixed 
pDpulati(Hi  of  tbe  ^iwnay  tbm  ijhet  SxtlaincmianilaDgna^^ 

^*  The.Tirigan^.BllE^fferithennBildr.dQligbLto  indtdgeibeni- 
Belve&»\^tl»*g]|itter,i  ani^))nnKle^fdfQd)'eta(teniiai  *di^dnct]oa ; 
and-itiia  amuBiBg  toiiobsfaar^e^offi^teahilyrjthee'ilQw^r-oFderB 
ean/ c(M}tiri^  toigk^atifyi^bBiorasingswhiobijUMyfaeliiboam^ 
ncBvvQtbtgree^erifdUbsc  jIThe/laatr  wiU  hftveiiti^  :that  'the 
hing  lirjtho'^elerdSmiitainuoflluHidpv;  bat  those^vdiftmrentiu 
dimin^tit/ffiftodfeehfeTtodtail/npioitbie  pitmadttxif  the  Book; 
Md  IhvaitteniGishKfite  injthe  ifltailms'iijf  rogrfljL  ifauour.  Send 
raeans  ioi8ldke£tfaeir:Ahii»t'jqaiAB  as'  dKffitnaULyifiromr^JiuDa- 
bkv  ammBesaMAiiodgeiofiowiJ&llbini  v^^iLLnittR^ftfun«u4 
with<adimtoy>«t»iies^.aB&7<bBBnei8(asieeitid«beirart^  by 
th&  Lotd  Iiii)in/tKisi|g/iai»ijltm8,«QdiaU  todl^ralds  amLfHtr- 
suivonts  to  iboot^^  tern  j'Albanyiis  ^fiinffnaili  *  iThe  eptUy 
httekster  ofitiia'eeitiitryttoMmiimsjho'icatw^  chingling-^4rom 
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hid  batton-hole,  and  can  never  -iiope  to  figcure  io  the  instal- 
lation ;  bui;  his  veins  swell  with  quite  as  much  dignity  when 
he  stalks  in  the  procession  with  nifl  pinchbeck  badge  and 
embroidered  apron,  the  ^nd  officer  of  the  lodge  of  free- 
masons, gazed  on  and  acUnired  by  all  the  slipsh^  wenches 
and  ra^ed  urchins  of  the  parish.  The  workings  of  this 
insatiate  propensitv-  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  pride 
and  solemnity  of  toe  schools  of  verse  of  the  mastersingers. 
The  candidate  was  introduced  with  great  form  into  the  as- 
seiobly.  The  four  ^  merkers/  or  examiners,  sat  behind  a 
silken  curtain,  to  pass^jodgmont  on  his  qualifications.  One 
#f  these  had  Martin  Luther's  traaslaiion  of  the  Bible  before 
him,  it  being  considered  as-the  standard  of  the  langui^. 
Bisipoovince^was  te  decide  whether  the  di^ion  of  the  novice 
was  jMis^and  his  gcamiDar  accurate.  The  others  attended 
ta  the  rhyme  and  metre  of  the  composition,  and  the  melody 
to  which  it  was  song^  And  if  they  united  in  declaring  that 
the  candidate  had  complied  vrilth  the  statutes  and  regula- 
tions,-he  was  deoovatedmth  a  silver  chain  and  badge— the 
latter  representing  good  King  David  playing  on  the  harp ; 
aid  he  was  honour&ly  admitted  into  the  society. 

*^  The.  metrical  system  of  the  noaster^shigers  was  peculiar 
to  themselves.  Their  teehsieal  terms  cannot  be  well  trans- 
lated; we  shall  therefore  add;  the  few  which  we  shall  notice 
in  the  original.  Our  mineralogieal  Aneods  are  so  well  con- 
tent :to  m^ackkv  and  whiz£,^«Bd  thnmp^  through  many  an 
Anglo-  Wemerian'  page  jo£  quarta;  gneiss,  trapp,  schorl^  blue 
whadc,  andigrey  whaok,  that  we-  bun^bly  hope  and  trust 
thi^  for  once,  the  nomendatiire  of  this  maiketoble  poesy 
may  alsa  be  allonred  to  pass  mmsfber^  ^  The  poems  o£  the 
master-iis^Kers^werealsfays  lyrical,  and  actually  sung  to 
mn«iai  .1!neeiiti(feipoeBi.waa  .called  a  ^bory'  and  it  was 
dividsdi  generally !  iMn  thoee,  but  sometimes  into  five  or 
more^.staBza3,-ati^^ieset;;sei;'Mandieaoh  tsotz'  also-  feU  into 
three  -porlioB»|ithei  fisst  ofiiwhid^wis  a'atoie^'  like  the 
first. ,  iThe  rhyines  wereiahused  doto  >  ^  afemnipfe^reime':  and 
'ktingendet-reime^'aiftid  ^^umpfcjSohlagiHriaimtf.  and  ^  hlin- 
gcadbsdihigftjeime^/^  imdn'iltllelr  dettQiniiiailiona'>wei»  em- 
plb  jisd^  whidi  wejsludl  ^aieiattrtelire8''.tbe  tronUeof  irans- 
erihiagu.  -.The^poeti^  lagans  ^ndLineskeaniSouinted  ithe  j  syl« 
laUcs  oniheiriiagersi;  «nd/irt!iere  wae  a  i  proper  number 
of  lyUablesiitt'  the  Hneyjit^mtstef  no  loansecpienoe  -whether 
they  were  long  or  short.    The  length  of  the  verse,  the 
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number  of  lines,  and  tbe  order  of  ike  riiymee  in  eaoh  'stole' 
and  '  abgeeanfif /  wae  variable,  and  conaeqnentl j  theie  poema 
were  susoeptible  of  a  great  variety  of  forma,  which  were 
called  tones  or  '  weise/  The  invention  of  a  new  '  weiee)' 
was  considered  aa  a  test  of  a  master^singer's  abilities.  There 
were  some  hundreds  of  these  '  weise^'  all  named  after  their 
inventors ;  as,  Hans  Tindeisen's,  Bosemarj  weise,  Joseph 
Bohmierer's  flowezy-paradise  weise,  Hans  Foflpel's  Steiix 
weise,  and  Henry  Fraaenlob^  yeUow  weise^  ana  his  Uue 
weise^  and  his  fipog  weise;  and  his  looking-gkss  weise. 
The  code  of  ciikiciaia  to  wUeh  the  aaslerHsingeni  were  sob* 
jected,  was  contained  iti  the  mka  of  ^  Tabolatnr'  of  the 
societies ;  and  it  eartaiiily  was  anxfeiMlnably  servers.  Ther 
were  actually  prohibited  firoDfi  employing*  '  seatenees  wMdh 
nobody  eoald  understand/  ot  '  wonb  wherein  no  ndeaaing 
could  be  discovered/  whidi  unfeeling  isterdiotioni  are  found 
in  the  4th  and  5th  articles  of  the  Nuremborg  Tabulator. 

''  The  masteningers  amused  themseliFea  by  asciiUng  an 
extravagant  antiquity  to  their  instiLtotieDsj  although  tlteir 
statutes  and  re^lationB  do  not  appear  to  have  been  com- 
nletely  established  tiU  tbe  fifteoth  or  siiteenth  centuries. 
Master  Cyril  Sprangenburg,  iideed^  deduced  their  history 
from  '  the  Celtic  bards  in  Ihe  time  of  Abraham :'  and  this 
elaborate  disquisition  gsve  s«eh  satisfiM^tion  to  the  social^, 
that  it  was  tvanserilwi  in  veUmu/  and  '  bound  with  sold 
bosses,  clasps  and  oomersy'  and  preserred  amongsl  Uieir 
arehiveB  witn  aamueh  vtenecation>aaiba  Florentine  copy  of* 
the  Pandects.  The  chatier  of  inoorperatioQ  of  the  *  Twelve 
Wise  Maateni/  waassid  to  have  beesk  granted  by  tbe  Emperor 
Otto  and  Pope  Leo  the  Foortk:  Tashow  Om  absnrdity  of  the 
fable,  it  will  be  suffieient  to  observe/tfaatC'Onrad  of  Wiirts- 
bu^,  and  Frauenlob,  and  otben  of  yet  later  datOy  are  said 
to  have  been  dted  by  that  emperor,  in  i;he  year  96S,  to 
appear  before  him  at  Petviay  where,  as  Adam  PnBehman 
gravely  records,  they  sang  before  professors  of  the  Univ^- 
sity,  and  were  declared  to  be  the  masterr.  aacd  founders  of 
the  art. 

"  The  city  of  Nuremboi^  was  the  Athens  of  these  ineor*- 
porated  poets.  To  the  oremt  of  Hans  Fohe,  the  barber  and 
mastersinger,  who  shaved  there  in  the  middle  of  the  fifleenth 
century,  it  must  be  tOiU  that  he  took  great  intereet  in  pro- 
moting, the  tlien  newly  discovered  art  of  printing,  and  even 
set  up  a  private  press  at  iiie  own  house. 
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''But  none  of  the  mastersingen  csn  vie  with  the  industrioiia 
Hans  Stchs,  the  ahoemak^.  Hans  was  bom  i^  Nnrembarr 
in  the  year  1494 ;  and  his  father,  an  honest  tailor,  placed 
him,  at  an  early  age^  in  the  free  school  <tf  the  town,  where,  as 
he  mentions  in  one  of  his  poems,  'he  was  indifferently  taught, 
aocordinff  to  the  bad  system  which  was  followed  in  those 
days.*  However,  he  ^picked  ttp a  few  scrap  of  Ore^  aad 
lii^/  In  Ms  fifteenth  year  he  learned  dioemaking,  and 
about  the  same  time^  one  Nnnnenbeek,  a  weaver  and 
mastfiniikf^yinstriK^ted  hiniin  the  rodinniits  of  ^^ 
MHmg;'  Aoeoirding  to  Wk  0II  Oeoman  eostoiti,  it  was  usnal 
m  ycfw^  wodsanen  tn  trarrsl  mund  tJie  <conntry  for  some 
years  berore  they  settled  in  theirtrade*  Hans  eonfessee  that 
his  oondmAdaring  his  rambles  wmsnot  altogether  exem^arv, 
bill  he  lest  no  opportunity  of  impvoving  himftdf  in  the 
'poNDBewarthjrart;'  aiul  in  his  twentieth  vear  he  eomposed 
ms  first '  bar/amdly  song,  to  ihe  timeof '  Lonv ICarner ;' 
and  was  admitted  to  share  in  the  bonois  to  vhiehbe  bad  so 
long  aspired*  Hane  was  partial  to  narrative  poetry ;  but 
he  gained  most  ienown  by  his^  pl&vB  and  fiurees,  some  of 
wmeh  extend  to  seven  acta,  and  which  affocded  wonderful 
amnuiraient  to  thepwbkntKmrembsfghers;  In  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  tocdc  an  inventory  of  his  poetical 
stoi^  in  trade,  and  mmd^  aceQrdinff>tp  Usnarat^e,  that  his 
works  filled  thirty  fdiavolames,  ieU  writleniwlth  his  own 
hand,'  and  oonsisted  ef^foerthoaBandtwdfaniHbed  master- 
ship songs ;  two  huoibed<Bndxei^^<x)madieSrtragsdies  and 
faeces ;  one  thoasand  serren  hundred  fables,  take  and  mis- 
cellaBeons  pOeDia;'*aBd  sevehty^tftree  devcdional,  military, 
a&d  love  songs^  making^a  eum  total  of  six  thousand  and 
fofty-eight  pieces,  'great  and  small.'  Oat  of  these  he  culled 
aa  moay  as  fiUed  three  massy  fbtios,  which  were  published 
in  the  yean  1558-61.  And  another  edition  being  called  for, 
Hans,  eaidd  not  resist  the  t^emptation  of  inereasing  it 
from  his  mSnusccipts^  Dunnig  the: whole  of  hialife  he  con- 
tiBued  to  wdrk  sA  hia  trader  although,  ha  fenod  leisure 
enough  to  spin  out  a  greater  mass  of  rhyme  than  was  ever 
inroduoed  by^  onaman^  if  Lop»de  Vega  be  Excepted.  Hans 
nad  the  satisfinstion  to  find  that  his  *  eoUected  works'  were 
re<»9ed  as  a  wdkomegifi;  by  the  public^  and  in  the  year 
1576>h6  died^  fhUctf  years  and  faonoor*.  The  fame  of  this 
indefatigid]tle  writer  &»'latdy  retvived.  in  Oermany,  and 
reprints  have  been  made  of  ms  works,  or  nt  least  a  part  of 
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them.  The  humour  of  hto  fablianl,  or '  Bchwinke/  certainly 
is  not  contemptible.  He  laughs  lustily,  and  makes  his 
reader  join  him  :  his  manner».ae  far  as .  veree  can  be  compared 
to  prose,  is  not  unlike  that  of  Rabelais,  but  less  grotesque." 

Opitz,  opened  the  first  modem  school  of  German  poetry, 
about  the  Dinning  of  the  s^T^steenth  ceixtury.  Up  to 
that  period,  and  even  to  a  later/  a  species  of  dull  pedentry 
seemed  to  prevade  all,  save  the  simple  ballads  and  popular 
songs  of  the  country,  in  which  poetic  feeling  was  manifest 
in  a  very  high  degree.  Many  of  those  charming  lyrics  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  by  thfe  traditionary  attachment  with 
which  they  were  regarded,  though  ihe  names  of  the  authors 
have  been  lost  to  posthumous  fame. 

Though  the  few  specimens  of  lyric  poetry  which  we  here 
present  have  been  preserved  without  name  or  date,  they 
are  not  uninteresting  or  unworthy  of  the  best  spirit  of  the 
Suabian  age. 

The  first  is  from  Eschenburg's  Denkmaler,  p.  456. 

Sweet  nightingale,  thyself  prepare. 
The  morning  breaks,  and  thou  mu^t  be 

Mj  fahh/irf  tnessenger  to  her 
Mjr  ^stbftloved^who  iraiU  ibr  tbee. 

8b»  in  her  gai'den  for  thee  stays, 
;,  .    :     I A         Anditohy'ftn.^'Wxtetis  thought  wlir  spring, 
And-Didti;  H  ^ghb^rtbfeast  trill  raise. 
Till  thou  good  itidipgf  from  me  tiring* 

SoBpe^ tthcctopi  ttoi«  loT^er »thy ; 
Go  tetiiKWitb  ^y 'and  frolic  -dotig : 
.  Baw  tH^WKiMart^  «y  gr^eHog*, — say 
Thatjl  roysjlf  win  fsome,?r#  Ipr^g. 

And  Blle:wiU  gr«et  tli«e  roanjr  a  time, 
!.  n  Weloome  dear  imghtingale  !  **  will  say ; 
And  she  mU  6p»  her  heart  to  thee. 
And  all  its  wounds  pf  iove  display. 

Soro  piefoed  hy  l6ve*»  shafts  is  she, 
Thou  theft  the?  more  her  grief  assail ; 
pBid  her  from  every  eare  be  free : 
Quick  I  haste  away,  my  nightingale 

Our  next  is  from  the  eollection  of  German  popular  ballada 
called  '*  Wunderhora"— 

If  I  a  small  bird  were. 

And  little  wings  might  bear, 

Tdfh  to  thee: 
But  vaiojthose  wishes  are ; 

Here  then  my  rest  shall  be. 
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Wl^fip  far  fi:om  U)«#  I  tM4«,        •  f. .     ,       > 
In  dreams  still  at  ihj  iid*  , 

TVe  talk  with  thed ;  [ 

And  wb^  I  woke,  1  sTgb'd 

M  jself  aloito  to  see. 

1^6  hour  of  wakefal  nigbt 

B«t  testtB  of  fboi^htS'of  Kghi^ 

As  whfin  ia  bo»:pES  lorc^e  b^ght^  ^ 

Tbou  jav'st  ]tb^lwaH,to  me^  « ,  . , 

The  foflowing  ia  al^  &oi^/Wuft^hoi»£p.  93,       -  ,  *  ^ 

Sw«et.Bi^|i»gal|tl  XheartlMe  8ihg>^^  ^ 
Thj  mtisic  makes  my  ^epH  i^^r^iqg; 

0  quickly  come,  s^'^eet  tird^  to  niVB» . . 
And  teach  me  to  rejoice  like  thee. 

Sweet  nightingale  1  to  the  coo]  yavo 

1  see  th^e  ha<tte,  thy  lim'bs  to  lave» 

' '  And  quaff  it  with  thy  little  bift  ' ' , 

As  'twere  the  daintiest  be?erage  still. 

6we«t  b&pAl  lAirWf  <by  dwelJing  bi'       '  ^ 
Upon  the  linden's  lofty  tree       ,   .   ^- 
Beside  thy  beauteous  par^njer,  tiere  ^ 
O  greet  a  thousand  ,time«^  W  frifl  l]/ 

With  the  followiii^  •xqntsiteUM^Po^,  Longfellow's 
Walter  Von  Der  Vogelw^d^:y^'gxk^pm^^i»^,9kem^  men- 
tioned, at  page  ISS,  we.^liQae/ai2n0t^e^Ko^tii6  Minnesin- 
gers, and  notes  on  **5riw  Tnn«fal^Nte(6^^'^;'<i-^^^ 

VotffeWtelfc-the*  tehin^iiger,     ^ 

yV^^iiM^h  >thii^  (inmrld  i^xmrs^ 
liiiU  ^Mi  Jiroi4y.J«i*t*..<Wiaterv     t 
,.  ..Vodff^  .Wgr^ziturg'tfrtamster  tvo^brs. 

Atid  hl§  gat)d  the  triohks  his 'treasures, 
a9.ve,tbem  aJU,  with'tbis  bekert  J/ 

Jbey  should  (^  ^yitf.hurda.  i^^odntide 
Dftilytoa J;uA  plao*  pf  ifest 9^'-  i  > ' 

Sayittg,  '^f*r6i6'the86'  wandering  minstrels 
I  have  Jearned  the  att  of  e^ng-i  -* 

Let  me  now  repaji.  the  kesoos 

They  have  taught  40  vril  «nd  lo»g." 

Thus  the  bard  ^f  love  departed : ' 

Aad^  fvHlUiog^  his  deMr^ 
On  his  tomb  the  birds  were  kmxtusdt ' 

By  the  children  of  the  i^hgir. 

Day  bv  ^^i  o'er  tower  end  Uirref, ' 

In  n>ul  weather  and  in  ^ir^ 
Day  by  day»  in  vaster  numbers^ 

Flocked  the  poets  of  the  air. 
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On  th«  trM  whoM  heavy  braaohes 
Ovanhadowed  all  the  plaoe. 

On  the  paTeooent,  on  the  tombstone, 
On  the  poet's  sculptured  face — 

On  the  cross-bars  of  each  window* 
On  the  lintel  of  each  door» 

They  renewed  the  War  of  Wartburg, 
Which  the  bard  had  foi^g;fat  before. 

There  they  sang  their  merry  carols. 
Sane  their  huids  on  every  side  : 

And  the  name  their  voices  uttered 
Wat  the  name  of  Vogelweid. 

Till  at  length  theportlv  abbot 
Murmured,  ««  Why  this  waste  of  food  ? 

Be  it  changed  to  loaves  henceforward 
For  oujr  fasting  brotherhood.** 

Then  in  vain  o'er  tower  and  turret. 
From  the  walls  and  woodland  nests. 

When  the  minster  bells  rang  noontide, 
Qathered  the  unwelcome  goests. 

Then  in  vain*  with  cries  discordant. 
Clamorous  round  the  Oothic  spire. 

Screamed  the  feadiered  Mtnnettngera 
For  the  children  of  the  choir. 

Time  has  long  eSaced  the  inscriptions 
On  the  clokter's  funeral  stones. 

And  tradition  -onlv  tetia  «b 
Where  repose  the  poet's  hones. 

But  around  the  vast  cathedral. 
By  sweet  eehoea  multiplied^ 

Still  the  birds  repeat  the  legeod. 
And  the  name  of  Vogehr«d. 


Pages  145  to  162  of  the  foregoing  paper  have  been  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideratioo  of  the  rise  and  progresa  of  Sacred  Musia    Amongst  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Sacred  Music,  in  our  present  time^  there  is  no  man  m<»e  deeply 
learned,  theoretically,  and  (a  most  important  matter),  practically,  than 
Mr.  C.  B.  Lyons.    Mr.  Lyons  is  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Pontifical 
Academy  of  St.  Cecilia,  Rome,  and  has  had  vast  experience  in  the 
training  of  Choristers,    He  is,  however,  not  merely  a  musician,  but  he 
is  a  schoLsr  and  a  learned  musician ;  and  having  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  placed  withhi  his  reach,  riiould  he  be  willing  to  accept  the  ad* 
vantages,  everything  calculated  to  make  him  a  Master  in  the  art  and 
science  of  Church  Music,  he  has  published  *'  Tub  Catholic  PsAut- 
IST;  or.  Manual  of  Sacred   Music,  containing  the  Vespers  in  lAtin 
and  English,  for  all  Sundays  and  Festivals  of  the  year ;  Chants,  Hynana, 
and  Litanies  for  Benediction,  Novenas,  and  the  Forty  Hours'  Expoei- 
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tioa  I  instnictioiit  for  Cboirik  elo.  WMi  an  Appenilix,  iDchidiog  tke 
Gregoffian  Chants  for  High  Mass,  F»oeewtons,  Holy  Week,  etc.  Com- 
piled hj  C.  B.  Ljons,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Pontifical  Academy  of 
St.  Cecilia,  Rome."* 

Hayiag  tzamined  dosely  and  jealously  My.  Lyons*  PiaimiH,  we  can 
giTe  our  AiUest  support  and  approral  to  his  PrefSace,  and  we  recommend 
to  every  lover  of  Church  Musiu,  and  to  every  Catholic,  who  desires  to  see 
onltrrated  the  grand  old  music  of  his  Church,  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
this  Book,  the  reasons  for  the  production  of  which  Mr.  Lyons  thus  ex- 
plains in  the  Introduction  :^ 

The  want  of  a  Manual  of  Saered  Mutic^  comprisinf  all  that  is  requisite 
to  enable  Congregations  to  take  part  in  the  solemn  devotions  of  the 
Chordi,  and  at  the  same  time  sniBeiently  cheap  to  come  within  the  reach 
of  all,  has  long  been  gSAerally  f^t  by  the  Clergy  as  well  as  by  the 
Lai^.  Such  a  dUnu^l  shoald  oempiise  Boi  only  the  Vespers  lor  8«ndays 
and  Festivals  throoghool  the  ycar^  but  also  Chants,  and  Hymns,  etc., 
approprlste  te  these  other  functions  whicii  occasionally  take  place,  such 
as  Bamedieihrn,  NovwaSy  tke  Ar^  Bmr$*  ExpogHion^  De9otiont  for  tke 
Mcmik  ofMm^,  sic.    To  meet  this  general  want,  is  the  oliject  of  the 


In  compiling  '*  Thb  Catholic  Pa^MtiST,''  the  most  approved  edi- 
lions  of  die  ArUiplumttrium  Romanum  and  Direciorimm  Chori,  as  well  as 
the  works  of  Ameii  and  others,  havo  been  constantly  oonsulted,  while, 
al  the  same  thne,  the  utmost  ease  and  diligMioe  have  been  employed, 
and  no  amonat  of  tobovr  or  expense  has  been  spared,  in  order  to  render 
it  most  accurate  and  eonipnhensiff& 

The  notation  of  Modern  Mu«io  is  adopted  as  being  more  generally 
kaovn  than  tibe  Gregorian ;  diivelidns,  bowevert  are  i^ven  to  those  ae- 
qnainted  with  QregoHan  Music,  as  well  as  to  those  whose  knowledge  of 
the  Keys  in  Modem  Music  does  not  extend  beyond  thai  of  C,  whidi 
will  enable  then  ttusing  ais^t  the  omsic  eontained  in  "  Tan  Psalm- 
irv.**  All  this  musk:  has  been  written  in  snch  Keys  as  will  best  suit 
the  register  or  compass  of  all  Unds  of  Toiees. 

Each  verse  of  the  Psalms  has  been  so  divided  as  to  secure  the  uniform 
movement  of  tiie  chant  li^whtoh  it  nmy  bn  sung.  These  divisions,  or 
pauses*  are  indieatad  b|y.*  and '. 

Considering  how  very  difficult,  and  even  impracticable,  it  would  be 
for  the  generali^  of  Choirs  to  sing  the  Gregoiian  music  given  in  the 
^a^AoNortMsi,  and  other  approved  bocks,  Ibr  the  Anttphons  and  Hymns 
of  aU  the  vespers  throughout  the  year,  it  hae  been  deemed  advisable  to 
^e  an  easy  ehani  that  will  suit  all  Antipbonsif  and  after  classifying 
•U  the  ^ymns  according  to  metre,  to  give  a  few  simple  airs— Gregorian 
aniongst  others-^or  eaeh  dass.  The  substitution  of  the  easy  ehant  for 
Antiphons»  uid  of  the  airfs  for  Hymns,  will  net  be  considered  unwarrant- 
able, when  the  reader  is  assured  that  a  deviation  from  the  Gregorian 
chnnt  in  regard  to  Hymns,  eto^  is  justified  by  the  practice  of  Pontifical 
and  other  Choirs  in  the  Eternal  City« 

^  Tsn  Paaziiu^"  haa  been  enriched  by  a  new  trandation  of  the 
fijnuia  into  En^ish,  presarting  the  original  metse.  These  translatiens 
wiU  be  found  most  anitable  for  Movenas  and  similar  factions  $  and,  by 
lennott  of  the  identity  of  metre,  can  be  sung  to  the  very  same  airs 

*  Dublin :  James  Duffy,  7»  WetUngton-quay.    1858. 

t  These  can  be  sung  from  a  Diurnal  or  two  by  the  Select  Choir. 
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which  are  assigned  to  tlie  corresponding  Latin  originals.  We  majr  take 
this  opportunity  of  returning  our  most  grateful  and  sincere  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Potter,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  AllHal- 
lows  Seminary,  to  whose  piety  and  kindness  we  owe  these  translations. 

All  the  Versicles  and  Responses  for  Vespers  are  plaeed  in  alphabetical 
order  and  numbered.  This  plan,  which  obriates  the  necessity  of  repeat- 
ing diem  in  yarious  parts  of  *'  Thb  Psalmist,**  will  enable  singers  to  find 
out  at  once  those  that  may  be  marked  in  the  Directory. 

Vespers  for  Holy  Saturday  hare  been  added ;  as  also  those  fbr  the 
Dead,  since  they  form  a  portion  of  the  Office  for  the  evening  of  All  Saints. 

The  **  Directions  for  chanting  Psalms,  etc.,*'  are  those  followed  by 
the  generality  of  Choirs  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  "  Practical  method  of  teaching  the  singing  of  Vespers,  etc.,**  is 
the  result  of  long  experience. 

A  syllabus  has  been  given,  which  comprises  in  short  paragraphs  com- 
plete directions  for  the  Psalms,  etc.,  sung  at  Vespers  on  each  Sunday  and 
Holiday  throughout  the  year.  The  Tones  and  Endings  assigned  to  the 
Psalms,  are  exactly  those  which  are  appointed  in  the  Amiiphomariwm, 
This  syllabus  will  be  found  especially  usefUl  to  those  who  are  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  singing  of  Vespers,  inasmuch  as  they  will  thus,  with 
the  aid  of  the  DtVsc/ory,  be  enabled  to  devote  some  portion  of  time 
during  the  week  to  practise  the  Vespers  for  the  following  Sunday. 
Organists,  too,  will  have  the  advantage  of  previously  knowing  wlttt 
they  are  to  accompany  at  Vespers. 

**  Thb  Psalmist"  has  been  so  compiled  at  to  render  it  suitable  to 
Ibblahd,  Emolamd,  Scotland,  HALirAZ,  N.  S.,  and  the  Umitcd 
States  :  hence,  besides  the  Calendar  common  to  all,  that  which  it  pro- 
per to  each  country  is  also  given.  These  Calendars,  at  interted  in 
*'  Thb  Psalmist,*'  make  no  mention  of  Sranidottble  Feasts  ;  because 
whenever  such  occur  on  a  Sunday,  th^  are,  at  most,  only  commemora- 
ted. A  Direetoiy  will  be  issued  each  year,  adtt>ted  to  *«  Thb  Psalmist,*' 
comprising  the  Vespers  for  eai^  Sunday  and  Holiday,  and  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Ordo  of  each  country. 

With  regard  to  the  pieces  asngned  for  Brntedtetitrnf  Ncvema$,  the  Fartg 
Hoyr$'  ExposUion,  etc.,  instructions  are  prefixed  to  each  which  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  their  ocurrect  performance  in  connexion  with  the 
pnqter  celebration  of  those  sacred  functions.  These  instructions,  as 
well  at  the  Ceremonies  recommended  to  be  observed  by  Choirs  a*  Veepen, 
Kttbrioal  1 


etc,  are  drawn  from  Baideschi  and  other  Kubnoal  writers, 
followed  in  the  Churdies  in  Rome. 

It  has  been  considered  useful  to  give,  for  lay  Choirs,  a  few  general 
rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  well  as  to  accentuate  Latin  words 
i  i  more  than  two  syllablet. 

An  Appbndix  has  been  added,  comprishig  tiie  Gregorian  Qianta  for 
High  MaUf  ProeeuioHs,  Holy  Week,  etc.  The  object  of  ooUeoting 
together  these  Chants,  has  been  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  recurring  to 
many  separate  books,  some  of  them  large,  others  not  easily  BttainaMe 
and  very  expensive. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  ioaroely,  anywheee,  a 
Congregation  to  be  found,  out  of  which  a  Choir  might  not  be  formed, 
f^Uy  adequate  to  sing  Ve^ers  and  perform  pieces  of  Sacred  Music. 
Following  the  "  Practical  method  of  teaching  the  singing  of  Vespers, 
etc.,"  and  the  other  instructions  given  in  **  Thb  Psalmist,"  any  person, 
possessing  even  a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  music,  will  be  able  to 
train  a  Choir  in  a  very  short  time.  And  Congregations  will  easily  come 
in  on  those  pieces  sllotted  to  them,  when  they  will  have  heard  them 
sung  for  some  time  previously  by  the  Choir. 


AuT.  V— PACTS,  FAILURES,  AND  FRAUDS. 

FaeU,  Failt&e9i  an3  F^auds^  Revelations  financial^  mercantile y 
criminal.  Bj  D .  Morier  Evans.  Groombridge  and  Sons, 
5  PaterooBt^-fioiir,  London.     16&9. 

This  is  ibe  age  of  inveiition  and  progress Jmided  for  tbe  march 
of  human  int^lect,  for  the  depth  of  its  researches  in  science, 
and  for  its  development  of  mercantile  redoitrees.  We  flatter 
ourselves  in  these  countries,  that  we  have  attained  almost  the 
highest  point  of  human  excelleuoQ,  and  that  nothing  will  be 
left  for  posterity,  but  to  enjoy  the  fruitt  of  our  genius. 
BiulwayB  and  tele^phs  spcM  the  body  and  soul  of  man 
quicker  than  time  jtself  over  the  sur^ce  of  the  earth,  the  re- 
velations of  the  sun  oannot  keep  pace  with  the  oiissives  of  the 
htter«  Otur  commerce  is  so  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  deep 
and  the  shores  q{  tt^^  ocean,  imd  yet  so  intimately  bound 
together  })y  tke  mer^aaltat  borne  inhir  com^g  house,  by 
flseanB  «f  fab'bibk^,  4i}{#,  d|«drs  ab<f  brdlE^^  that  aU  nations 
app^r '9epeh()etjt  upoiV  us  ftr  ipod  >nd  mm^nt,  ao  that  if  our 
sustwung  hand  wese  wiihd|»wn,  t^ey  *^iild^  all  sink  iate 
utter  btfburism.  thvUf  do  we'  ftitter  dura^lves,  and  yet  is  ther^ 
a  cankfr  at  iEhe  heart  of  thfs  con^j^catecljsy^tem,  ^eating  slowly 
into  tlva  oom.^y  l^y^day,.  thieatemagt  at  iio*distant  period  to 
expose  ta  view  a  rottenness  and  disease,  which  will  revolt  the 
senses  of  fho^  to  qome  after  us,  and  make  us  a  bye- word  to 
fuioie  generatious.' 

^JBpeaIllataonis\fae'gre&^ohflracteri8tic  of  this  period;  nothing 
can  succeed  now-ar|cl^ys  which  is  not  done  on  the  most  vast 
aa4  .jexpensivd  -scal^*.  fmmv  yoiy^  or  eetttnfies  saw  tbek 
Sooth  Sea  Bubbles  iu  Engjland,  Law's  Banking  Scheme  in 
Trait^  the  ^itlip-ttiania  in  Hol^nd,  other  absurcl  projects  in 
other  qountne^  but  it  waaieft  for  our  tiioea^to  see^  almost  tbe 
efttiie  oomimniity  mtbingbeaiHolig  inter 'ntftBberless  trnder^ 
takings  by  which  money  was  to  be  made  at  the  shortest  notice, 
anf  princely  fortunes .  realized  by  a  few  strojcfis  of  a  pen, 
withooi  the  eipenditure  of  a  solitary  particle  of  hard  cash. 
How  U  this  attempted?  By  the  influence  of  the  credit-svstem, 
by  practisiujg  on  the  oreduUty  of  the  ^public  at  homo  and  abroad, 
and  bj  victimising  to  the  widest  extent  those  who  put  the 
most  implidt  confidence  in  their  betrayers.  ^  Let  it  not  be 
13 


r." 
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supposed  that  we  wean  to  say  there  is  do  real  honesty  to  be 
found  in  the  community,  or  no  legitimate  dealing  founded  on 
real  wealth.  There  does  fortunately  exist  much  that  is  stable 
and  durable^  many  commercial  bouses  of  uudoubted  ricbes  and 
experience  in  trade  still  uphold  the  mercantile  honour  and 
renown  of  the  country,  but  the  distinctive  mark  of  this 
generation  is  the  prevalence  of  shallow  schemeS)  often  based 
on  fraud,  too  often  supported  by  honourable  names  to  the 
deluding  pf  unsuspecting  victims.  These  projects  and  iliose 
connected  with  them,  often  bring  the  honest  trader  to  the 
brink  of  perdition,  while  they  spread  descdation  and  miaory 
among  the  middle  classes  of  society, 

England  is  looked  upou  as  being  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  and  yet  she  may  not  possess  more  of  the  precious  metalst 
certainly  she  does  not  contain  so  much  valuaUe  land,  or  ao 
much  of  the  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life,  as  m^ht  be  found 
among  other  natiops.     It  ia  said  that  Uiere  is  ten  times  more 
silver  hoarded  up   in  China,  than  could  suffige   for  all   the 
circulation  and  bankers  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  silver 
coin  of  Franoe  is  also  v^ry  enormous  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  small  notes,  and  the  general  distrust  of  a  gold  currency 
there.    The  wealtli  of  tlie  English  does  not  Qonsist  principally 
of  tangible  e^cts  such  as  coin,  bullion,  land^  or  property  of 
any  visible  description.    It  is  represented  by  the  profits  deriv^ 
from  fiountloia  pi^o^ta^  the  oariryi^g  trade  by  sea  and  laud, 
the  national  debt^  which  almost  doublea  the  income  c>f  the 
people  in  a  circle>  the  exchange  syatem  of  London^  which 
makes  it  the  head  quarters  of  banking  for  all  |)urope,  where 
sovereigns  and  nations  negociate  their  loans  to  the  advantage 
of  the  d^ler^    Tet  all  these  things  might  be  awept  away  ia  a 
few  years,  and  leave  England  the  poorest  nation  in  Chnsten* 
dom,     She  ia  somewhat  ip  the  poaitipn  of  3pain  after  the 
discovery  of  the  gol4  mioes  ip  Ameriea,  and  may  be  reduced 
to  the  aame  state  of  apathy  apd  poverty  aa  that  comiticj  ia 
brought  to  at  preaeQt    Aoy  great  misfortune  at  aea  during 
a   European  war   should  necessarily  smash   up  her  mariuej 
both  meroautile  a^d  naval,  her  colonies  would  drop  away  from 
her  in  order  to  provide  for  their  own  interests,  the  debt    qqw 
a  representative  of  wealth  would  beeome  an  onerous  bovtUon^ 
weighing  down  the  peopK  and  preyepting  them  from  r^i^iuiiig 
their  position  ia  the  scale  of  nations.     Thase  are,  however* 
very  distant  speculations,  not  likely  to  be  realised  in  our   owa 
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time,  ibough  the  forerunning  signs  of  them  may  begin  to 
appear — ^yet  there  are  other  means  by  which  this  fabric  of 
fictitious  wealth  may  be  and  is  daily  being  undermined  in  a 
surer,  though  not  so  perceptible  a  manner. 

The  gigantic  ramifications  of  the  various  projects  of  specu- 
lation going  on  at  the  same  time  amongst  us,  render  it 
absolutely  impossible  that  ev^  the  lynx-eyed  public  could  be 
able  to  watch  over  their  own  interests  in  them,  and  to  detect 
malveraaiion  or  peculation.  The  shareholder,  who  has  bought 
up  his  shares  in  the  market,  trusts  to  the  interest  and  honesty 
of  the  directors,  thinking  foolishly  that  his  benefit  and  theirs 
must  be  identical.  The  directors  trust  their  managers  and 
clerks,  whose  reputation  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  whose 
only  means  of  livelihood  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  their 
int^rity  and  good  name.  The  depositor  trusts  his  banker, 
on  account  of  his  reputation  for  upright  deaUng  and  riches, 
while  the  banker  eives  credit  to  his  customers  partly  from 
extensive  profits  denved,  and  by  the  general  course  of  trade. 
Thos  the  whole  trading  imd  dealing  community  are  bound 
together  by  a  web  of  eredit  and  confidence,  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment Id  be  broken  through  by  a  successful  schemer.  The 
last  few  years  have  brought  to  light  many  of  the  abuses  to 
which  this  system  is  subject,  and  have  discovered  on  how 
insecure  a  stratum  many  of  our  speculations  are  based.  The 
meet  striking  instances  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  D.  Morier 
Evans,  in  his  "  Faeli,  Failures,  and  Frauds/'  a  useful,  enter- 
taining,  and  instructive  study  for  the  general  public. 

There  mav  be  enumerated  five  classes  of  ''  high  art''  deliu- 
cmeney,  or  fraud —  that  of  the  Bailway  system,  that  of  the 
Hacking  qrstem,  that  of  mercantile  overtrading,  that  of  clerks 
of  pttUie  oompanies,  and  that  of  sleight-of-hand  thieves  and 
forgers.  The  first  consists  of  making  use  of  the  intimate 
ksowlec^  one  may  possess  of  the  affairs  of  a  railway  or  railways, 
and  the  management  thereof,  to  represent  to  the  shareholders 
and  general  public  a  state  of  facts  and  figures  different  from 
the  truth,  by  means  of  which  shares  may  be  made  to  rise  or 
fall  in  the  msffket,  according  to  the  interest  of  the  party  mis- 
representing, so  that  he  may  clear  a  large  sum  by  the  difference. 
This  is  called  "  cooking  accwmts"  ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  way 
in  whidx  shardiolders  may  be  defrauded.  The  influence  of  a 
director  or  manager  may  be  put  to  some  use  in  getting  allotted 
to  himself,  as  remuneration  for  his  supposed  services,  a  large 
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number  of  shares,  for  which  he  pays  nothing,  but  makes  a 
good  deal  by  a  timely  sale.  He  may  also  uet  a  large  sum  by 
trading  in  those  articles  chiefly  in  demand  on  a  large  scale  by 
Railway  companies,  such  as  iron  and  timber,  using  his  oppor- 
tunities to  get  an  advantageous  bargain  from  his  brother 
directors.  Within  a  very  short  period  the  law  altogether 
ignored  as  crimes  such  peculations  as  those ;  happily  for  the 
interests  of  the  public  that  state  of  things  is  changed,  and  no 
manager  or  director  can  now  dabble  in  such  things  without 
rendering  himself  liable  to  very  penal  consequences. 

The  second  class  of  frauds,  or  those  to  which  the  Banking 
system  has  been  open,  are  due  to  the  over  confidence  of  the 
public  in  private  depositories  of  money  or  money's  wortL 
Its  effects  are  more  disastrous  than  the  former,  because  it 
carries  off  at  one  fell  swoop  the  entire  savings  of  a  family  or  of 
a  life  of  industry  ;  it  often  ruins  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
reducing   to  mere  penury    hundreds   who  had   been  before 
prosperous.     Depositors,  who  have  trusted  all  their  available 
capital  to  well  known  and  long  established  firms,  find  themselves 
suddenly  deprived  of  all  means  of  carrying  on  their  trade,  or 
are  robbed  of  the  only  means  of  getting  daily  sustenance  for 
themselves  and  their  families.     Those  who  place  in  the  custody 
of  bankers  transferable  securities,  such  as  coupons  or  bonds  of 
different  stocks,  run  the  risk  of  having  them  transferred  to 
third  parties  in  order  to  raise  a  loan,  by  means  of  which  the 
failing  firm  may  meet  some  sudden  emergency.    The  third 
class  of  fraud  is  somewhat  allied  to  this,  because  it  is  chiefly 
practised  upon  bankers  themselves,  and  by  pulling  them  down, 
brings  destruction  upon  all  those  dependent    upon    them. 
Thus  a  merchant  with  a  fictitious  capital  manages  to  obtain 
almost  unlimited  credit  from  a  discounting  house,  or  to  become 
a  director  of  a  joint-stock  concern,  and  to  overdraw  his  account 
to  an   enormous   extent.     The  consequence  is  evident  and 
sudden ;  when  he  becomes  unable  to  meet  his  engagements, 
or  that  any  further  advances  are  refused  to  him,   he  stops 
payment,  and  ruin  to  all  concerned  is  the  inevitable  result. 

The  fourth  class  of  frauds,  those  of  the  clerks  or  employA 
of  public  companies,  arise  from  (he  excessive  negligence  and 
carelessness  with  which  the  affairs  of  many  of  these  extensive 
concerns  are  conducted  by  the  managers  of  them.  They  trust 
to  a  certain  routine  business  being  carried  out,  without  at  a\l 
examining  personally  to  see  whether  this  has  been  performed 
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or  not.  It  is  very  difficolt  to  expect  that  persons  in  needy, 
often  penarions  circomstancesy  who  are  constantly  parsing  the 
money  of  their  employers  to  vast  amounts  through  their  hands^ 
should  not  be  very  strongly  tempted  to  appropriate  some  of  it, 
especially  when  they  are  personally  cognizant  of  the  great 
remissness  with  which  the  accounts  are  kept,  of  the  facilities 
afforded  to  the  skilful  swindler,  and  of  the  difficulties  of 
detection.  The  real  fault  in  such  cases  lies  with  those  who  do 
not  keep  up  an  active  supervision,  and  they  ought  to  be  made 
responsible  for  the  consequences  of  their  neglect.  The  fifth 
class  is  so  nearly  allied  to  common  crime,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enquire  into  its  origin ;  neither  are  its  effects,  or 
those  of  the  preceding,  so  dangerous  to  the  community  as  those 
of  the  first  three. 

The  career  of  George  Hudson,  M.P.,  as  Railway  King,  and 
general   manager  of  many  companies,  may  be  set  down  as 
almost  the  only  example  on  a  large  scale  of  the  first  denomin- 
ation into  which  our  subject  is  divided.     Although  he  has 
been  cast  down  by  the  CJourt  of  Chancery  and  Public  Opinion 
from  his  high  estate,  and  forced  to  retire  into  comparative 
obscaritj,  yet  he  is  still  member  for  Sunderland,  and  must  be 
considei^d  as  an  honourable  man.     When  he  flourished  in  all 
hk  glory,  the  recent  legislation  with  respect  to  the  duties  and 
liabilities  of  directors  and  trustees,  was  not  in  force,  so  that 
we  cannot  apply  to  his  acts  any  stronger  terms  than  these  of 
misrepresentation  and  legal  fraud.     But  this  much  must  be 
said^  that  if  any  of  the  directors  of  existing  companies  at  the 
present  day,  were  to  practise  on  their  shareholders  or  the 
pobKc  half  the  deceptions  put  forward  by  George  Hudson, 
thq^  might  run  the  risk  of  being  transported  beyond  the  seas. 
This  remarkable  speculator  and  calculator  had  amassed  a 
omsiderable  fortune  as  a  linen  draper,  and  his  family,  a 
respectable  one  in  Yorkshire,  held  there  for  two  centuries  a 
small  estate.     In  the  year  1883  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
setting  on  foot  a  project  for  a  Railway  into  the  West  Biding, 
and  gained  numerous  supporters,  but  George  Stephenson,  the 
celebrated  engineer,  set  aside  the  scheme  as  premature,  and  it 
was  laid  aside  for  a  season.     Hudson  was  not,  however,  to  be 
banlked;  in  1837  he  was  able  to  get  an  Act  of  Incorporation 
passed  for  his  favourite  company,  and  soon  displayed  an  energy 
m  carrying  out  the  enterprize,  which  caused  him  to  be  elected 
chairman,  and  won  him  golden  opinions  from  all  the  parties 
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interested.  He  obtained  the  land  neceisary  for  the  constrn^on 
at  the  very  moderate  rate  of  £1750  a  mile,  a  fabulously  small 
sum  in  those  days  of  imagined  railway  wealth.  His  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  York  caused  him  to  be  raised 
to  the  highest  civic  honours  of  that  city,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  official  year,  he  was  presented  by  his  fellow  citizens  with  a 
lasting  testimonial,  for  the  public  services  he  had  rendered  by 
bringing  to  a  completion  the  York  and  North  Midland  line 
of  Bail  way. 

Having  now  attained  his  primary  object,  he  very  soon  b^i^n 
to  shew  the  skill  in  combination  and  management,  for  which 
he  afterwards  became  deservedly  famous.  In  order  to  extend 
the  traffic  of  the  York  and  North  Midland  as  much  as  possible, 
he  managed  to  set  on  foot  another  feeding  project,  the  York 
and  Scarborough,  then  reduced  the  fores  so  as  to  draw  the 
maximum  traffic,  got  at  the  head  of  the  N(»rth  Midland  board 
and  obtained  a  lease  of  a  competing  line,  the  Leeds  and  Selby. 
AH  this  time  he  was  the  head  calculator  and  keeper  of  accoanta 
of  the  various  companies  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  bat  bis 
method  of  keeping  accounts  consisted  more  in  retaining  in  his 
memory  with  great  power  the  items,  than  in  jotting  them  down 
on  paper.  In  fact,  afterwards,  when  all  these  iransactioos 
were  being  investigated,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  no  rale 
or  order  in  his  book-keepings  which  resembled  more  the  tally 
of  a  chandler's  shop,  by  strokes,  dots,  and  noughts,  than  tho 
day-book  and  ledger  of  a  vast  traffic  concern. 

He  now   had  an  opportunity   by  skilful  management  of 
putting  very  large  gains  into  his  own  and  his  friends'  pockets* 
vYhen  the  Leeds  and  Selby  line  was  about  being  leased  he 
gave  private  information  thereof  to  many  of  his  aoquaintanees^ 
who  bought  up  the  shares  very  rapidly,  and  thereby  oecasioiied 
such  a  rise  in  their  market  value,  that  incredible  profits  w^re 
realized  by  those  in  the  secret.    The  same  thing  happened 
when  he  caused  a  combination  of  six  companies,  under   iht^ 
name  of  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington,  to  purchase  up  the 
Great  North  of  England  Bailway.    The  new  company    h&d 
three  times  the  necessary  capital  allotted  to  it>  exorbitant  rmtes 
of  interest,  impossible  to  be  paid  by  the  revenues,  were  guar« 
anteed  to  the  shareholders,  such  as  10  per  cent,  on  £50  shares, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  original  proprietors  netted 
more  than  cent,  per  cent. 

A  combination  was  next  formed  of  several  Railways  in    the 
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North  £a8t>  Middle  and  South  West  of  Eugland,  extending 
from  york  down  to  Bristd,  and  representing  a  capital  of  some 
17  millions  of  money.  This  was  got  up  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  monopoly  of  traffic,  and  supporting  excessive 
exactions  upon  the  public  in  the  shape  of  exorbitant  fares. 
Still  in  the  face  of  all  this,  during  the  next  year  Hudson  gave 
e?idenoe  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons^  with 
req)eot  to  various  schemes^  by  means  of  which  Bailway  Com- 
panied  evaded  the  provisions  of  Acts  of  Parliament^  blindfolded 
the  public^  and  put  enormous  sums  into  the  hands  of  directors. 
He  exercised  also  a  species  of  iron  tyranny  over  his  brother^ 
directors^  often  refusing  directly  to  allow  them  to  investigate 
inangements  into  which  he  had  entered  without  their  know*- 
ledge.  On  sooh  an  occasion,  when  the  board  intimated  to 
him  Uiat  they  were  desirous  of  knowing  the  nature  of  his  future 
plans,  he  rejoined — *'  You  are,  are  you  P  Then  you  will  not/' 
and  the  ordinary  busineae  of  the  meeting  was  proceeded  with. 

He  afterwards  porobased  up  the  Durham  Junction,  and 
took  2000  shares  on  his  own  responsibility  in  the  line  to 
Berwick.  These  transactions  were  all  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  York  and  North  Midland,  as  having  been  done  for 
thdr  benefit.  Now,  however,  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  a 
more  donbtfol  course  of  prooedure ;  he  had  hitherto  confined 
himself  to  purchasing  lines,  amalgamating  companies,  sub* 
seribing  for  shares,  and  regulating  traffic.  But  suddenl}  he 
issued  14,000  additional  unauthorised  shares  of  the  Berwick 
line,  appropriated  near  10,000  of  them,  and  must  have  realized 
by  the  me  of  these  more  than  £145,000.  In  another  company 
he  appropriated  590  shares,  and  cleared  £4,000.  In  1845 
he  parchased  10,000  tons  of  iron,  at  £6  lOs*  per  ton,  and 
shortly  afterwards  got  7,000  tons  of  the  quantity  sold  to  one 
of  the  Bailwaya  he  represented  at  £12  per  ton,  clearing  nearly 
£40,000  by  the  bargain.  This  in  itself  was  at  the  time  illegal, 
but  not  punishable  as  such  an  act  would  be  at  the  present  dieiy. 
He  received  also  as  a  bonus  from  the  Directors  of  the  Brand- 
ling Janction  a  sum  of  £42,000,  and  drew  out  of  the  Berwick 
hne,  for  his  own  private  account  at  various  times,  an  amount 
gieatar  than  £70,000,  which  he  was  obliged  afterwards  to 
refoiid. 

These  transactions  had  nearly  all  happened  before  the  period 
of  the  great  railway  mania,  1846  and  1847.  When  this  time 
of  speculative  madness  arrived  the  originators  of  ev^y  scheme 
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desired  to  have  Hudson's  name  attached  to  their  committee, 
as  by  the  credit  of  that  the  shares  were  sure  to  be  at  a  krge 
premium.  The  first  which  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  counten- 
ance and  management  was  the  Eastern  Counties  line,  whose 
capital  of  nearly  12  millions  was  at  a  fearful  discount,  only 
three  shillings  per  share  being  the  last  dividend.  Almost  at 
once  upon  his  undertaking  the  management,  this  was  increased 
to  nine  shillings,  solely  by  charging  the  capital  account 
with  the  dividends.  In  three  years  during  his  r^me, 
£294,000  was  thus  added  to  the  stock  of  the  railway,  without 
the  shareholders  being  aware  of  the  enormous  additional  lia- 
•  bilities  they  were  incurring.  Shortly  afterwards  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  shares  in  the  Berwick  line  were  distributed  among 
themselves  by  the  directors,  and  Hudson  received  several 
thousands  as  the  lion's  share.  Yet,  in  the  same  year  he 
deplored  at  several  public  meetings,  in  the  most  feeling  manner, 
the  loss  suffered  by  the  public  in  general,  and  the  railway  inter- 
est in  particular,  by  the  death  of  George  Stephenson,  the  great 
engineer.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  sympathy  for 
those  whom  he  deprived  of  their  property  by  his  various 
financial  arrangements. 

Thus  he  went  on  for  several  years,  combining  lines,  creating 
traffic  and  dividends  fictitiously,  making  use  of  all  his  influence 
to  bring  under  his  control,  independent  lines,  which  did  not 
tally  with  all  his  regulations.  When  he  was  first  made  Chair- 
man of  the  Eastern  Counties  line,  he  chose  for  his  deputy,  a 
Mr.  Waddington,  a  most  convenient  tool,  who  understood 
sufficiently  his  system  of  management.  They  began  together 
to  work  by  rule  at  an  alteration  of  the  accounts,  where  these 
were  to  be  shewn  to  the  public  or  shareholders.  In  the  state- 
ments of  revenue  as  made  up  from  the  books,  certain  items 
were  directed  to  be  altered  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency ;  but  Mr.  Waddington  betrayed  himself,  as  was  after- 
wards proved,  in  handing  back  the  figures  to  the  traffic  mana- 
ger, when  he  said,  '*  Mind,  1  will  be  no  party  to  the  cooking  of 
these  accounts.'^  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  saying,  after- 
wards become  a*  proverb  in  reference  to  the  transactions. 

Such  was  his  line  of  conduct  pursued  with  the  numerous 
companies,  which  came  under  his  control  for  a  series  of  years^ 
until  1847,  when  the  pressure  on  the  money  market,  and  the 
constant  drain  for  railway  works,  made  it  imperatively  necessary 
that  some  stop  should  be  put  to  the  excessive  outlay  of  capital. 
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!nie  monied-men  of  Manchester  refused  any  longer  to  make 
advances  for  the  construction  of  new  branches  and  lines,  the 
utility  of  which  seemed  altogether  problematical.  Earnest 
enquiries  were  made  about  the  settlement  of  accounts,  whose 
items  were  a  complete  enigma  to  shareholders.  The  Berwick 
company  appointed  a  committee  of  investigation  to  examine 
the  books  and  working  of  the  line  during  the  time  that  he  was 
manager.  They  discovered  accordingly  several  irregularities 
in  which  Hudson  dealt  with  the  property  of  the  company  com- 
pletely as  if  it  was  his  own.  The  several  instances  of  malver- 
sation given  above,  and  others,  were  shewn  in  the  clearest 
manner;  one  other  in  particular  attracted  considerable  attention, 
bom  the  extent  to  which  he  evidently  argued  to  himself  irrespon- 
sibility in  relation  to  it.  He  had  been  authorized  to  purchase 
for  the  account  of  his  co-directors  3000  shares  in  the  Sunder- 
land Dock;  but  betook  also  in  his  own  name  2345  more, 
which  he  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  line  without  consult- 
ing his  colleagues  on  the  subject.  These,  no  doubt,  yielded 
him  afterwards  a  very  nice  profit.  His  own  favorite  company, 
the  York  and  North  Midland,  discovered  that  he  had  debited 
them  with  shares  to  the  extent  of  £40,000,  and  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  irregularities  in  the  revenue,  from  charging  it 
to  capital,  and  by  various  alterations,  amounted  in  a  few  years 
to  £75,000. 

Investigations  were  set  on  foot  by  other  lines,  the  Eastern 
Counties  in  particular  found  that  he  had  increased  their  net 
profits  for  one  half  year  most  enormously,  by  adding  nearly 
£100,000  to  the  capital ;  and  that  in  three  years  and  a  half 
more  than  £300,000  had  been  so  distributed  as  dividends, 
to  which  the  shareholders  were  not  at  all  entitled.  Hudson's 
son  had  set ;  the  clouds  of  misfortune  and  obloquy  began  to 
gather  around  him.  He  was  summoned  before  a  committee  of 
investigation,  when  the  following  scene  took  place : — 

**.Qeorge  HudsoD,**  said  Mr.  Gash,  the  Obairman  of  the  Oommittee 
«Qd  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  **  will  thou  take  a  seat ;  .as 
tbou  hast  the  financial  department  of  this  Company  under  thy  especial . 
control,  thou  art  required  to  answer  a  few  questions,  which  the  com- 
mittee will  put  to  thee  ?  Didst  thou  ever  after  the  accountant  had 
made  up  tb^  yearly  accounts,  alter  any  of  the  figures  ?"  Mr.  Hudson 
in  a  subdued  tone,  answered  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  well  I 
may  perhaps  have  added  a  thousand  or  two  to  the  next  account." 
«  Uiist  thou  ever  add  £10,000  ?"  continued  Mr.  Cash.  '« Ten 
Thomaiid !  that  is  a  large  sum."    '<  It  is  a  large  sum,  and  that  is  the 
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reason  why  I  put  the  question  to  thee.  Wilt  thou  give  the  Com- 
mittee any  answer,  jea  or  nay  ?"  Mr.  Hudson  in  a  very  subdued 
tone,  and  evidently  much  embarrassed,  replied,  "  I  cannot  exactly 
say  what  may  have  been  the  largest  sum  I  carried  to  the  following 
account,"  «Perhi^>s,  Cteorge  Hudson,  thou  oouldst  inform  the 
Conuuittee  whether  thou  ever  carried  to  the  next  account  so  large  a 
sum  as  £40,000  ?"  '^  Oh  I  should  think  not  so  laree  a  sum  as^hat.** 
«« But  art  thou  quite  sure  that  thou  never  didst  ?  Here  again  the 
deposed  monarch  of  the  Railway  Kingdom  showed  considerable 
embarrassment,  on  which  hia  Quaker  inquieitor  did  not  further  press 
the  question ;  and  putting  the  interrogatories  upon  a  sheet  of  paper, 
into  nis  hand^  observed  with  a  dry  nonchalance,  which  must  have 
been  very  annoying  to  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Company-^ 
**  George  Hudson,  take  the  questions  home  with  thee,  and  send 
written  answers  to  the  Committee  at  thy  earliest  oonvenienoe.** 
It  was  obeerved  that  from  this  time  there  was  a  marked  change 
in  the  manners  and  the  appearance  of  Mr  Hudson.  Ji'ormerl^  eren 
his  colleagues  in  the  Directorship  were  afraid  to  speak  to  him»  bat 
now  he  was  all  humility,  mildness,  and  docility;  willing  to  answer 
any  question,  and  to  do  anything  he  was  respectnilly  required. 

These  and  other  disdosores  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  his 
reputation,  as  a  oublic  man  of  business,  for  candour  or  fair 
dealing.  The  tide  of  favor  turned  completely  against  him ;  he 
was  scouted  in  all  society,  and  even  in  the  House  of  CkMumons 
was  listened  to  only  with  coldness  and  disgust.  Several  suits 
in  Equity  were  brought  against  him  to  make  him  refund 
sums,  which  he  had  either  appropriated  to  himself,  or  caused 
to  be  lost  to  various  companies  by  underhand  and  unauthorised 
dealing.  The  claims  put  forward  against  him  amounted  in 
the  aggregate  to  very  near  £600,000,  yet  the  princely  fortune 
he  had  amastied  withstood  aU  the  demands  upon  it;  he  p&id 
off  by  degrees,  or  settled  in  some  way,  the  various  heavy  charges 
upon  his  resources,  and  yet  had  sufficient  left  to  maintain  the 
expensive  method  of  life  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
when  possessor  of  Albert  Gate  House.  Providence  only  knows 
from*what  sources  these  funds  were  obtained,  and  how  much  he 
had  privately  amassed  by  speculations  which  never  saw  the  light. 

Many  considered  it  wouderfnl  that  he  was  not  made  the  sub- 
jed  of  criminal  proceedings,  while  others  regarded  his  dealings 
as  more  in  the  nature  of  extravagant,  but  legitimate  traffic^ 
and  deplored  the  situation  to  wUch  he  was  reduced.  This 
shews  to  what  a  low  state  of  morality  the  commercial  mind 
may  be  brought  by  a  period  of  speculative  excitement.  The 
citixens  of  York  certainly  did  not  abandon  him,  for  he  had 
benefited  tlieir  interests  very  largely  by  his  projects.  When  the 
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rwi  of  the  oommanity  were  down  upon  bin],  and   crying  oat 

r*  ist  his  delinquencies,  tbey  gave  him  a  public  banquet,  at 
h  their  Lord  Mayor  presided,  to  do  honor  to  their  bene- 
£Mitor.  Sunderland  too  retained  a  very  large  sense  of  his 
services,  and  does  so  siili,  for  that  town  still  keeps  him  as  its 
representative. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  the  wrongful  acts  of  Mr.  Hudson  are 
to  be  classed  with  the  frauds  of  some  bankers  and  swindlers  of 
the  present  day,  because  at  the  time  they  were  perpetrated  the 
l^idature  did  not  reach  them  as  offences.  Still  the  deception 
practised  on  the  community  in  general  was  as  greatf  and  the 
injury  suffered  by  private  individuals  in  conseqoence'  as  disr 
astroos,  as  if  be  had  put  his  hands  actually  in  their  pockets  and 
extraoted  the  various  sums  from  them  personally.  Falsifications 
of  aoeounts  in  a  meroantile  oommunity,  such  as  England,  must 
be  considered  as  dangerous  to  the  wdfare  of  society,  as  the 
most  wholesale  swindling  oould  be  among  any  other  people. 
Tci  ii  Mr*  Hudson  still  looked  up  to  as  an  honorable  man,  many 
regard  him  still  as  a  genius  of  combination  and  calculation. 
He  certainly  stands  forward  unique  in  the  greatness  of  the 
^ere  in  which  he  once  reigned,  a  railway  monarch,  managi^ 
vasi  enterprises,  which  amounted  in  value  to  nearly  one  thiid 
the  National  Debt.  Anyone,  however,  who  in  future 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  same  eminence  bv  the  hke  means,  will 
certainly  find  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Grown — ^It  may  be  doubted  also  whether  he  did  more  injur;  or 
benefit  to  the  railway  interests  in  England.  On  the  one  hand 
he  extended  them  tremendously,  gave  rise  to  the  network  of 
Unas,  which  have  developed  so  large^  the  inland  traffic  of  that 
ooontrv  and  called  into  existence  a  species  of  investment 
formeuv  unknown.  All  this  was  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  one^ 
third  the  value  of  the  varioua  stocks,  ruinous  competitions 
were  set  on  foot,  beg^ring  the  original  shareholders,  and 
making  it  almost  impossible  ever  to  pay  a  reasonable  dividend 
on  the  enormoua  sum  subscribed. 

Such  is  the  only  example  we  find  in  the  book  before  us  of 
that  gigantic  underhand  dealing  with  the  public,  that  tampering 
with  the  accounts  of  Bailway  Companies^  to  an  extent  that 
ooght  becoflse  injurious  to  the  general  welfare.  It  bears,  how- 
ever, no  oompariaon  to  the  lamentable  effects  produced  by  the 
bilures  of  numerons  banking  companies  within  the  last  few 
years,  some  on  account  of  the  fnmds  or  forgeries  of  their 
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directors,  others  throagh  the  overdrawing  of  private  accoante 
by  the  partners  or  directors,  or  by  using  the  money  of  de- 
positors for  the  purposes  of  independent  speculation.     Allusion 
need  only  be  made  here  to  the  frauds  and  forgeries  of  Joha 
Sadlier,  entailing  an  awful  amount  of  misery  on  the  depositors 
of  the  Tipperary  Bank.     The  failure  too  of  Messrs.  otrahan, 
Paul,  and  Bates^  is  so  well  known  that  it  requires  no  comment 
here.    Then  we  have  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Boyal  British 
Bank,  and  tlie  prosecution  and  trial  of  its  directors,  and  last  of 
all  the  fraudulent  transactions  of  Oolonel  W.  Petrie  Wangfa 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  Stephens  with  the  London  and  Eastern  Banking 
Company.    We  will  only  take  this  short  notice  of  the  first,  that 
the  unfortunate  depositors  of  the  Tipperary  Bank,  seem  to 
have  been  the  laughing  stocks  of  fate  Irom  the  moment  of  the 
failure.    Thev  were  completely  deluded  with  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  large  dividend  from   the  shareholders,  but  on 
account  of  the  senseless  opposition  of  some  individuals,  and 
the  interested  meddling  of  others,  the  greater  part  of  the  pto- 
ceeds  were  squandered  away,  or  never  brought  into  the  account. 
Then  the  last  blow  to  them  has  been  the  most  heavy,  that  dealt 
by  Judge  Longfield's  decision  tn  re  Burmester's  Estate,  by 
which  the  very  estate8,which  were  bought  with  their  own  money, 
and  pledged  foK  the  repayment,  are  taken  out  of  their  grasp, 
and  applied  to  secure  advances  made  to  the  swindler  by  a  London 
house.    Certainly  the  strict  rule  of  equity  is  very  just^  which 
decides  that  a  registered  legal  mortgage  should  have  priority  of 
an  unregistered  equitable  mortgage  or  agreement  of  which  no 
notice  is  given,  but  then,  this  does  not  touch  the  question,  when 
the  actual  money  can  be  traced  bv  which  the  property  has  been 
bought,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  held  in  trust  for  the 
depositors.    The  matter  has  still  to  come   before  a   higher 
tribunal,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be  decided  adversely 
to  the  Irish  interests. 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  Strahan,  Paul,  and  Bates,  has  been  a 
very  old  one,  dating  from  1640.  In  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, Snow  and  Co.,  the  original  name,  did  business  as 
Pawnbrokers  under  the  sign  of  the  '^  Golden  Anchor.'*  They 
were  robbed  in  common  with  many  other  London  Banks  about 
the  year  1679,  by  Charles  II.,  and  some  of  their  books  of  that 
period,  still  preserved,  show  that  their  accounts  in  common  with 
others  of  the  time  were  kept  in  decimak.  Some  of  the  entries 
in  it  disclose  the  very  curious  character  of  some  of  the  articles 
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deposited,  such  as — '*  March  10th,  1672. — To  fifteen  pounds 

lent  to  Lady ,  on  the  deposit  of  a  golden  pot  deeiambre" 

Strahan's  original  name  was  Snow,  which  he  changed  about 
twelve  years  ago  on  receiving  a  bequest  of  £180,000,  from  an 
ancle.  Sir  John  Dean  Paul's  father  had  given  332,000 
guineas  for  an  estate  in  Yorkshire  many  years  ago,  but  where 
this  went  to  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  determine.  The 
losses  and  defalcations  of  the  firm  began  as  early  as  1816,  when 
already  they  abandoned  the  first  principle  of  safe  banking,  and 
borrowed  their  customers*  money  to  the  extent  of  £29,000. 
This  was  subsequently  increased  and  reduced  to  various,  times 
op  to  the  11th  of  June,  1855,  when  they  became  bankrupt 
in  consequence  of  a  run  of  three  days  upon  them,  during  which 
they  paid  over  the  counter  some  £23,000. 

Their  liabilities  amounted  to  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  sterling,  of  which  about  a  sixth  has  been  paid  off  by 
the  assets  in  Bankruptcy.  In  consequence  however  of  disclo- 
sures, which  they  voluntarily  made  in  that  court,  of  having 
dispoeed  of  their  customers'  securities  held  in  trust,  they  were 
put  upon  their  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  October, 
1855,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  Hfe.  This  has  been 
remitted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bates  last  year  by  the  exertions  of 
his  friends,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  only  a  managing- 
derk  at  a  salary  of  £1000  per  annum,  and  had  nothing  to  say 
to  the  disposal  of  the  securities.  It  is  understood  now  also, 
that  the  rest  of  the  sentence  on  the  other  partners  will  be 
shortly  remitted,  on  account  of  its  severity  when  compared  with 
the  operation  of  the  Fraudulent  Trustees'  Act.  The  disasters 
caused  to  private  fortunes  by  their  malversations  were  only 
equalled  by  those  of  the  famous  Fauntleroy  in  1824,  who  suf- 
fered an  ignominious  death  for  having  transferred  fraudu- 
lently some  stock ;  or  by  those  of  Bioland  Stephenson  in  1828, 
who  robbed  his  customers  of  £200,000,  and  finely  fled  to  Sa- 
▼anah  with  a  final  theft  of  £50,000  in  his  pocket. 

The  Eoyal  British  Bank  was  established  as  lately  as  1850, 
on  the  Joint-Stock  System,  with  the  further  benefit  of  a  man- 
agement on  the  Scotch  principle,  lending  out  the  money  of  the 
depositors  as  fast  as  it  came  into  the  till.  It  was  supposed 
that  this  method  of  doing  business  would  meet  more  nearly 
the  requirements  of  the  London  tradesmen  and  merchants,  than 
the  old  humdrum  routine  of  available  securities  and  advances 
or  deposits.    The  managers  and  directors  however  considered. 
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that  they  were  theinsdyes  perfectly  entitled  to  draw  on  their 
own  aoooant  to  an  almost  unlimited  aokount  without  any  bal- 
ance being  in  their  favour.    The  originators  of  the  CoinpaDy 
were  Mr.  John  MKj^regor,  M.P.  for  Qlaagow,  and  Mr.  Cam- 
merou,  who  had  been  a  Sheriff  in  Scotland^  and  waa  created 
DMnager  at  a  salary  risii^  from  £1500  to  £2000  a-year.  One 
of  their  iirst  acts  was  to  establish  a  secret  ledger,  in  whidi 
was  entered  the  buaiiiess  done  in  discount  accommodation  with 
their  customers,  the  princi{>al  items  in  which  were  auma  ad- 
vanced to  themselves  and  their  co-directors  to  the  amounts  of 
from  £7000  to  £30,000.  A  new  director  was  shortly  after  Uken 
in,  Mr.  Humphrey  Brown,  MJP.  for  Tewkesbury,  who  com- 
menoed  operations  by  subscribing  for  his  shares  by  a  note  of 
hand  for  £1000,  a  mere  piece  ^  waste  paper ;  then  paying 
in  t  sum  of  £18  14fi.  as  lodgement  to  entitle  him  to  advances, 
he  drew  in  the  space  of  some  four  or  five  months  neaily 
£70,000  <^  the  abareh<dders'  money  from  the  Bank.    In  the 
abort  space  of  five  years  the  direct^s  had  lost  altogether  the 
ori^nal  £168,000  subscribed  by  t]ie  shareholders,  and  were 
besides  nearly  half  a  million  of  pounds  steiiing  in  debt.    The 
chief  losses  were  on    account  of  the  Gefn    Iroa  Worka,  to 
ivhich  enormous  sums  had  been  applied  from  time  to  time,  but 
they  finally  turned  out  to  be  wholly  valueless*    The  stoppage 
of  the  concern  was  mainly  due  to  the  letter  written  by  Jo£a 
Sadlier  to  his  brother,  in  which  he  advised  the  cooking  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Tipperuy  Bank,  on  the  same  principle  as  those 
of  the  Boyal  British.    This  occasioned  a  run  and  finally  dosed 
the  doors  in  September,  1866.     In  the  month  of  February, 
1868,  six  of  the  directors  were  put  upon  their  trial  on  sevend 
heads  of  indictmient,  and  after  thirteen  days'  venf  patient  hear- 
ing by  Lord  Campbell,  were  all  found  guuty.  Their  senteocea 
vfloried  from  one  year  to  three  mcmths  of  imprisonment,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  compUeity  appareai  in  their  acts.       The 
few  words  uttered  by  Lord  Campbell  in  sentencing  the  first 
threes  will  illustiate  very  strongly  the  dangeroiis  conaeqaences 
of  the  crime  of  which  they  were  eonviotsd. 

Lord  Oampbell  sud— ^  I  shall  first  past  sestence  on  yo«  Humpltfey 
BrowD,  Edward  Esdaile^  and  Hagh  James  Cameron.  After  a  Jong, 
and  I  hope  impartial  trial,  you  have  been  oonvicted  hj  a  jury  of  yx>ur 
country,  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  of  an  infamous  crime.  You  were 
charged  with  conspiring  to  deceive  and  defhtnd  the  SharehoUlera  of 
the  bank  to  whioh  you  belonged,  by  false  representations,  aixd  H  is 
clear  that  you  did  so.    I  acquit  you  of  having  originate  tJus  Bask 
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vitk  the  iri^udoleot  intent  to  cheat  the  public ;  but  it  is  now  demon- 
ttrated  that  for  years  yon  have  carried  on  a  system  of  deKberate  fraud* 
and  hare  fabricated  documents  for  the  purpose  of  deeehing  the 
poblicy  for  your  own  direct  or  indirect  benefit.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
ffwot  to  the  law  of  any  country,  if  this  were  not  a  crime  to  be  pun« 
uhed«  It  is  not  a  mere  breach  of  contract  with  the  shareholders  or 
customers  of  the  Bank  |  but  it  b  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  do  what 
ineyitably  leada  to  great  public  mischief,  in  the  rum  of  fiBmillies,  and 
redmoing  the  widow  and  orphan  from  afluenee  to  destitution.  I 
regret  to  say*  that  in  mitigation  of  your  offence,  it  vas  said  that  it 
waa  a  common  pra^tioe.  y  nfortunately  a  laxity  haa  been  introduced 
into  certain  commercial  dealings,  not  from  any  defect  in  the  law,  but 
from  the  law  not  being  put  in  force ;  and  practices  have  been  ad(^ted> 
without  bringing  a  ooneciousness  of  shame,  and  I  iear  without  much 
loss  of  charaottr  among  ^K»se  with  whom  ^ey  aasooiate.  It  waa 
liine  A  atop  afaould  bo  put  to  such  a  aystam.  and  this  information  waa 
properhr  ftled  by  her  Majesty's  Attomey-Creneral,  aad  the  Jury  have 
properly  found  you  gmlty,  |  hope  it  will  now  be  known  that  such 
practices  are  ili^al,  and  will  not  only  give  rise  to  pnnishment,  hot 
that  iM  leng^  ofinveatiffation,  no  tntneaciea  of  aooountt*  and  no  de» 
fieea  will  hs  able  to  thieid  such  practioee.  On  aiocount  of  this  baiog 
the  firat  prosecution  of  this  nature*  1  nronoonce  a  mUder  sentence 
than  I  otnerwise  should ;  but  the  mildest  sentence  that  I  can  pro- 
nounce on  you,  Humphrey  Brown,  Edward  Esdaile*  and  Hugh  James 
Cameron*  is  that  you  be  imprisoned  in  the  Queen's  Prison  Ibr  one 
year.- 

Anotber  Bpeoolation  of  somewhat  the  same  character  as  thk 
hst,  and  maeible  to  the  second  class  of  frauds,  vis 
that  of  the  Loadon  and  Eastern  Banking  Gorpoiation^ 
established  on  the  Joint  Stock  principle,  and  apparently  set  cm 
foot  to  draw  in  the  wealth  of  India  to  its  oofihrs«  The  origina* 
tor  ctf  it  in  1854  was  a  Mr.  J.  £•  Stephens,  who  had  beea 
well  aoqnainted  with  many  pereons  high  in  rank  in  India,  and 
wdl  experienced  in  the  course  of  traae  and  ex^anges  of  that 
oonntiy.  This  gentleman  introduced  to  his  co«direotors,  as 
eostoraers  of  the  concern,  sereral  companies,  the  Leifs  warf 
Sewing  Company,  Minter  and  Co.  upholsterers  of  Soho,  and 
Bamwiae  and  Go.  watchmakecs  of  Piccadilly ;  but  the  strange 
part  of  these  proceedings  was,  that  panics  who  composed  these 
fioD^,  were  none  other  than  Mr.  }.  E.  Stephens  hims^,  Mr. 
Biaek,  the  Secretary  of  the  Bank,  and  ocoasionaliy  one  of  the 
co-direetoni. 

A.  more  important  personage,  boweTer,soon  appeared  upon  the 
scene, under  the  name,8ty)e  and  title  of  Colonel  Waugh  of  Bcaak- 
sea  Island  and  Castle.  It  wonld  appear  horn  the  subsequent 
doilings  with  him,  that  he  must  have  been  the  originator  of 
the  eutire  scheme,  and  that  Stephens  and  others  were  put 
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forward,  only  for  the  sake  of  deluding  the  pubb'c.  The  gallant 
colonel  put  m  a  modest  request  to  be  allowed  to  have  credit 
accommodation  from  the  Bank,  as  he  was  about  to  undertake 
large  speculations  in  brickmaking  and  alum  works  in  Branksea 
Island.  This  was  granted,  and  he  commenced  at  once  making 
large  drafts,  on  the  credit  of  his  own  acceptances.  He  next 
purchased  shares  in  the  Bank  by  loans  from  the  establish- 
ment itself,  and  then  considered  that  he  was  entitled  to  draw 
any  amount  for  his  own  use  and  benefit.  In  the  space  of  two 
years  the  various  sums  advanced  to  him  in  this  way  formed  a 
total  of  ££44,000,  within  £6000  of  the  whole  capital  sub- 
scribed by  the  company.  When  the  Boyal  British  Bank, 
smashed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  stay  the  ruin  of  the  London 
and  Eastern  Banking  Corporation,  by  refusing  any  farther 
advances  witliout  securities ;  but  Colonel  Waugh  was  too 
pressing,  he  should  be  kept  upon  his  legs,  and  finally  he  de- 
camped to  Spain  with  some  £10,000  or  £12,000,  ana  set  his 
creditors  at  defiance.  Mr.  J.  E.  Stephens  became  a  bankrapt 
in  Scotland,  and  the  affairs  of  the  company  have  not  yet  been 
wound  up. 

Such  are  the  different  examples  given  by  Mr.  D.  Morier 
Evans,  of  the  Becchd  dla^  of  frauds,  those  relating  to  Banks, 
their  managers  and  ttkectors,  A*om  which  it  would  appear  that 
they  are  entirdy  dtie  to  the  syslem  of  giving  credit  on  nominal 
securities,  the  overdrawing  of  accounts  of  the  directors  them* 
selves,  and  the  absurd  method  of  making  entries  in  the  balance 
sheets  submitted  to  thef  shareholderSi  in  order  to  bring  the 
debits  and  credits  on  an  equaMt^.    In  this  way  any  ficfcitioas 
sums  may  be  put  down^  which  will  delude  the  public  and  those 
not  in  the  secret,  nnless  a  strict  and  laborious  investigation  of 
all  the  books  are  tnado  at'  Aoti  int<^vak.    The  legislature  has 
not  as  yet  gone  ht  enough  in  fidng  liability  and  criminality  on 
all  persona  engaged  in  such  deception  and  mystification.     The 
very  clerks  themselves^  who  must  be  cognizant  of  this  onEair 
dealing,  ought  to  b^  held  responsible  for  their  acts,  even  though 
under  the  mrection  of  their  employers.    Shareholders  too  are 
not  sufficiently  jealous  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  interests ; 
there  is  no  reason  why  th«  trausaotion»  of  persons  in  trade, 
whether  they  borrow  money  by  disooonts  or  loans,  should  have 
their  affairs  so  kept  secret  from  the  persons,  -whose  money  they 
obtained,  that  these  latter  cannot  even  enquire  where   their 
property  has  gone  to.    It  might  be  a  very  useful  provision. 
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that  a  government  inspector  should  be  appointed,  whose  power 
ought  to  extend  to  examining  periodically  all  the  secret  ac- 
counts, documents,  securities,  &c.,  of  every  bank  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  determine  whether  a  company  had  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  various  acts  for  winding  up,  or  bankruptcy 
as  the  case  might  be.  Or  authority  might  be  vested  in  any 
ten  of  the  shareholders,  to  appoint  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
thought  fit,  some  competent  auditor  who  should  examine  the 
accounts,  and  look  after  their  interests. 

Nearly  allied  to  these  fraudulent  transactions  to  which  the 
banking  system  is  liable,  are  those  to  which  the  general  trading 
commonity  and  banking  firms  are  subject,  by  the  overtrading 
of  individuak,  and  the  obtaining  of  advances  by  them  on 
fictitious  or  forged  securities.  Colonel  Waugh's  case  might 
vety  nearly  come  within  this  category,  but  the  most  striking 
instance  of  such  a  mode  of  dealing,  is  that  afforded  by  W  indie 
Cole,  and  the  dock  warrant  frauds.  A  bolder  scheme  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  and  driving  an  enormous 
traffic  by  means  of  a  ruinous  credit  system,  from  the  very  com* 
mencement  of  his  dealings,  has  never  been  heard  of,  and  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  Neither  can  any  example  be  shewn, 
which  can  illustrate  more  clearly,  how  much  the  present  elastic 
principles  of  mercantile  confidence  in  England,  may  be  perverted 
so  as  to  produce  distrust  among  the  entire  community,  and  sap 
the  very  foundations  of  genuine  honest  trading. 

Cole  had  been  a  partner  in  a  firm  which  failed  in  1847.  In  the 
following  year  he  set  up  again  on  his  own  account  in  Birchin- 
lane,  und^  the  protection  of  a  certificate  of  Bankruptcy,  with 
two  of  his  brothers  as  clerks.  He  intended  to  embark  in  an 
extensive  branch  of  the  metal  trade,  calculating  that  he  would 
soon  monopolise  it  all  to  himself,  and  became  connected 
with  another  firm  in  the  same  business,  named  Davidson  and 
Oordon.  Lack  of  funds  and  credit,  however,  soon  cramped 
his  operations,  and  he  ^as  obliged  to  cast  about  to  discover 
how  he  could  supply  the  deficiency.  The  manner  in  which  he 
obtained  advances  may  be  better  conveyed  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
D.  Morier  Evans — 

**  In  seeking  for  some  artificial  prop,  some  mode  of  replenishing  his 
laogoishin^  means,  be  evidently  resolved  upon  a  new  and  hitherto 
untried  experiment.  His  personal  knowlet^^e  directed  him  to  the 
hctt  that  the  large  discount  houses,  who,  accustomed  to  make 
advances  on  warrants,  seldom  examined  the  documents  tendered, 
14 
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further  than  to  see  that  they  were  properly  i>igned  and  satisfactorilj 
endorsedf  and  that  a  fur  margin  was  left  for  pro6t  over  and  above 
the  advance  required,  the  warrants  being  scarcely  ever  noticed  again, 
so  that  the  loans  advanced  upon  them  were  punctually  met,  or  duly 
renewed.  The  problem  to  be  solved,  and  to  the  solution  of  whieh 
Cole  now  applied  himself,  was  this  !-*-Granted,  that  the  guarantees 
tendered  by  me  to  moneylenders  are  wholly  imi^inary,  how  shall  I 
arrange  it,  that  without  ribk  to  myself,  and  in  that  case  certainly 
without  injury  to  the  other  party,  seeing  that  interest  will  be  duly 
paid,  and  the  money  so  obtained  be  eventually  refunded  from  the 
profits  of  successful  enterprises,  I  can  make  a  fictitious  batch  of 
warrants  answer  the  purposes  of  a  genuine  series. 

That  certain  favouring  circumstances,  as  they  successively  presented 
themselves,  must  have  suggested  to  Cole  portions  of  the  ooroplicated 
scheme,  or  at  least  ^iven  to  it  precision  and  distinctness,  as  it  slowly 
arose  in  bis  own  mmd,  and  was  afterwards  carried  into  execution, 
there  can  be  no  question ;  but  these  circumstances  must  have  beeQ 
preceded  by  the  general  conception  of  duplicate  warrants,  of  cargoes 
turned  twice  over  of  two  deliveries  of  the  same  goods,  of  two  distinct 
warrants  signed  by  separate  wharfingers,  acting  Independently  of  each 
other,  of  one  of  these  warrants  been  made  deliverable  to  the  importer 
of  the  goods  repreaeated  by  it,  the  other  to  himself  a^  the  merchant* 
purchaser,  of  entering  the  ^oods  in  the  record  kept  by  the  dock  com- 
pany on  his  own  account,  it  being  immaterial  to  the  company,  but 
very  material  to  himself,  as  to  whether  he  figured  as  purchaser  or 
importer  ;  in  a  word  all  these  leading  measures  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  an  artificial  guarantee,  that  should  avoid  the  risk  of  an 
opposite  result.  The  obliteration  of  all  obvious  distinction  between 
the  true  and  the  false  warrants  was,  from  the  first,  an  essential  con- 
dition, which  pervaded  all  the  arrangements,  and  characterized  the 
whole  history  of  the  fraud.  To  bring  a  wharf  under  his  own  control 
and  to  secure  a  wharfinger  in  his  interest,  was  the  ^nt  step  ;  and  to 
purchase  goods  <  to  arrive,'  and  to  induce  importers  to  enter  goods 
of  the  character  he  desired  for  the  warrants,  to  the  largest  possible 
amount  at  his  own  wharf,  was  the  second  step.  The  goods,  as  soon 
as  lightered  and  weighed  by  his  own  wharfinger,  were  to  be  landed 
for  storage  to  the  nearest  warehouse,  and  not  a  receipt,  but  a  war- 
rant obtained  for  them  on  the  presumption,  of  course,  that  no  otker 
warrant  had  been  issued.  The  warrant,  signed  by  Cole's  own  whar. 
fiuger  and  made  deliverable  to  him,  would  on  endorsement  paat 
current  in  the  market,  whilst  that  suppli^  from  the  warehouse,  on 
being  endorsed  by  the  importers,could  be  used  for  obtaining  advances.** 

Acting  upon  this  plan  Cole  secured  to  him9elf  a  small  wharf, 
named  Uagan's  wharf,  on  the  Thames,  at  an  annual  reiM^d  of 
£130.  It  was  close  to  some  extensive  warehouses,  which 
opened  upon  it,  and  might  be  considered  as  bdonging  to  the 
owruT.  Next  he  found  a  man  to  act  a3  wharfinger,  named 
William  Maltby,  who  had  a  supreme  idea  of  the  omnipotence 
and  management  of  his  master,  and  who  obtained  leave  Cron 
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the  owners  of  the  adjoining  stores^  Messrs.  Groves  &  SonSj 
to  place  some  of  the  goods  arriving  at  the  wharf  in  their  ware* 
boose,  and  allow  them  to  be  seen  from  time  to  time,  l^en 
eommenoed  the  dealing  in  the  doable  series  of  warrants,  those 
iasoed  by  Groves  &  Sons  being  brought  into  the  market  and 
sold  for  what  thej  woald  bring,  and  those  signed  by  ^*  Maltby 
&Go/'  were  curried  to  the  rc»]  importers  to  be  endorsed  and 
applied  in  the  nsoal  coarse  of  trade.  Not  content  with  this 
method  of  transacting  basinest,  Cole  set  on  foot  another  firm 
named  Paris  6  Co.,  by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to  fabricate 
a  large  number  of  accommodation  bills,  and  get  then  dis- 
ooanted  at  varions  houses.  Then  he  continued  his  connection 
with  Davidson  and  Gordon,  as  his  metal  brokers;  all  the 
goods  landed  at  the  wharf,  and  for  which  the  warrants  were 
issued,  being  of  that  nature.  Thus  they  were  able  to  obtain 
advances  from  Messrs.  Overend,  Gkirney  &  Go.  of  nearly 
£80,000,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  mode  of  dealing  was,  that  any  person 
who  by  chance  discovered  some  irregularity  in  the  warrants, 
never  ooold  saspect  that  a  scheme  of  such  wide  operation  ex- 
isted, and  only  looked  into  the  particular  instance.  Thus  two 
dnrnmrtances  of  sus^ion^  which  occurred  in  1831  and  1852, 
were  only  enquired  into,  and  settled  as  mistakes  without  far- 
ther trouble,  the  latter  case  being  paiticnlarly  profitable ;  for 
Cole  obtained  from  Laing  8c  Co.,  who  had  to  do  with  it,  loans 
to  the  amount  of  £100,000  in  a  short  period  afterwards.  His 
transactions  during  the  year  1852  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  two  millions  sterling,  yet  the  public  never  suspected,  though 
Mesars.  Overend  &  Co.  seem  to  have  done  so,  as  they  sent  to 
inspect  the  metal  in  store.  Maltby  was  also  rewarded  for  his 
labours  by  having  his  ssdary  raised  from  £150  to  £200. 

Menrs.  Overend,  Gorney  &  Go.  having  made  very  large  ad- 
vances on  the  fictitious  warrants,  were  anxious  to  realize  some 
portion  of  thrir  money, mnd  sold  some  of  the  warrants  to  third 
parties  at  high  prices.  This  naturally  produced  a  state  of  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  Cole,  Davidson  ft  Gordon.  They  had  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Chapman  of  the  Banking  firm,  and  were 
obb'gcd  to  disclose  to  him  that  the  warrants  did  not  represent 
metaly  whidi  they  said  had  been  withdrawn.  Mr.  Chapman 
odled  Gordon  a  thief,  and  demanded  some  security  for  the 
loans  which  had  been  made  by  the  firm.  He  received  the 
lease  of  a  distillery  at  West  Ham,  supposed  to  be  producing 
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nearly  £20,000  a  year,  and  a  promisisory  note  of  Cole's  for 
£120,000.  The  Banking  House  then  continaed  their  ad- 
vances  to  Cole  until  the  end  of  the  year  1858,  when  they 
reached  more  than  the  sum  of  £250,000.  During  the  previous 
year  he  had  had  transactions  to  the  amount  of  £2»000^744. 

In  the  course  of  1854  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.  began  to  sus- 
pect that  something  was  wrong  with  the  Ilagan  wharf  warrants. 
They  sent  agents  down  to  inspect  the  inspect  the  metal  in 
store  and  to  demand  delivery  of  the  goods.  They  were  met  by 
various  objections  from  Maltby  as  to  the  rent  of  the  warehouse, 
and  a  stop  being  on  the  goods,  but  received  no  satisfaction, 
and  were  put  off  by  Cole  with  the  most  consumate  impudence. 
One  loan  more  was  obtained  hy  Cole  on  these  fictitious  secu- 
rities, from  a  firm  in  Liverpool,  to  the  extent  of  £25,000 ; 
then  suspicions  began  to  be  aroused  in  ail  quarten*,  and 
Messrb.  Davidson  and  Gordon,  who  found  themselves  impli- 
cated beyond  recovery  to  the  extent  of  £160,000,  fled  over  to 
the  continent  to  escape  the  disgraceful  disclosures  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. The  Liverpool  firm  began  to  make  strict  enquiry  af- 
ter their  securities,  and  Maltby  secreted  himself  at  Ostend,  to 
await  directions  from  Cole.  Yet  this  man,  in  such  a  perilous 
state  of  afi*airs,  never  doubted  but  that  he  would  be  able  to  ex- 
tricate himself;  this,  however,  he  found  impossible,  and  he 
stopped  payment  in  the  month  of  June,  1854,  leaving  liabili- 
ties on  fictitious  warrants  to  more  than  £350,000,  while  those 
of  Davidson  and  Gordon  reached,  independently,  the  sum  of 
£150,000. 

Poor  Maltby,  who  remained  at  Ostend,  in  communication 
with  Cole  or  his  solicitor,  and  who  endeavoured  to  shield  him- 
self from  the  effects  of  the  schemes,  by  refusing  to  give  up  the 
keys  of  his  wharf,  or  to  give  authority  to  take  the  goods  from 
it,  was  at  length  obliged  to  fly  from  France,  return  to  England, 
and  was  captured  by  a  law  officer  at  Brentwood.  He  was 
brought  up  at  the  Mansion  House ;  not  much  information  was 
ehcited  from  him  ;  he  was  committed  for  trial,  but  before  the 
time  came  round  he  expiated  his  offences,  behig  found  dead  in 
his  cell  in  Newgate,  as  it  was  surmised,  from  disease  of  the 
heart,  consequent  upon  anxiety  and  ill  treatment  by  his  em- 
ployers. Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  first  actors  in  this 
scheme. 

Cole,  after  several  examinations,  was  tried  on  October  the 
27th,  1854,  on  the  general  grounds  of  representing,  with  a 
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view  of  obtaining  monej  under  false  pretences,  that  he  had 
disposable  power  over  goods  not  under  bis  control,  and  of  ut- 
tering itivalid  dock-warrants  with  fraudulent  intentions,  and 
with  being  one  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
was  very  near  escaping,  however,  on  these  general  counts  of 
indictment,  were  it  not  for  the  acuteness  of  Chief  Baron  Pol- 
lock, who  discovered  that  Cole  had  made  use  of  Messrs. 
Groves'  warrants  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  Maltby's  lor  the 
same  goods ;  otherwise  the  charge  of  false  pretences  would  have 
(alien  to  the  ground.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
four  years'  penal  servitude.  Davidson  and  Gordon,  who  were 
meanwhile  amusing  themselves  on  the  continent,  were  banted 
out  of  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland,  Naples  and  Valetta,  by  Mr. 
Beard,  one  of  their  creditors,  and  were  forced  to  embark  for 
England.  Here,  after  escaping  two  indictments  under  their 
bankruptcy,  for  embezzlement,  they  were  convicted  of  obtain- 
ing money  under  false  pretences,  and  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labour. 

The  most  remarkable  result,  however,  of  these  trials,  and  the 
examinations  in  bankruptcy,  was  the  charge  brought  against 
the  firm  ofMessrs.  Overend,  Qurney  &  Co.  the  largest  discount- 
ing house  in  London,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Chapman,  their 
manager,  by  the  KnieSf  in  a  leader  of  December  18th,  1858, 
of  having  passed  away,  for  valuable  consideration,  warrants, 
which  he  knew  to  be  of  a  fictitious  character.  The  firm  had 
sustained  a  loss  of  £126,000  by  the  frauds  of  Davidson,  Gor- 
don and  Cole,  but  they  asserted  that  after  the  discovery  of  the 
fraudulent  nature  of  the  warrants  they  did  not  issue  one  of 
them,  but  retained  the  whole,  up  to  the  present  time.  This 
was  a  matter  of  controversy  for  a  considerable  period  in  the 
London  Press,  and  was  the  subject  of  some  very  strong  remarks 
from  Commissioner  Qoulburn,  in  bankruptcy.  He  even  went 
80  far  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Chapman  had  been  '*  an  accessory, 
after  the  fact,  to  a  most^ross  and  wicked  fraud." 

As  to  the  disastrous  consequences  to  commerce  in  general, 
from  such  a  loose  method  of  dealing  as  they  adopted  with  Cole, 
it  is  uot  necessary  to  make  any  remark ;  the  whole  injury  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  too  great  elasticity  of  the  credit  system, 
the  custom  of  allowing  parties  to  get  advances  without  any 
adequate  available  assets,  and  without  enquiry  as  to  the 
genuiue  nature  of  securities.  This  would  seem  to  confirm 
what  was  said  before,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  wealth  in  trade 
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amoDg  English  merchants  reallj  does  not  belong  to  themselvetit 
but  to  their  customers,  and  their  actual  property  resides  only 
in  the  profit  derived  from  the  circulation  of  goods  and 
manufactures. 

We  have  now  passed  over  the  mere  commercial  and  banking 
frauds,  contained  in  the  first  three  classes,  and  arrive  at  the 
more  entertaining,  it  might  be  almost  said  romantic,  ones  of 
the  two  last  categories,  those  perpetuated  by  clerks  upon  their 
employers,  and  by  sleight-of-hand  thieves  and  forgers.  The 
swindling  operations  of  Walter  Watts  in  the  Globe  Assurance 
Office,  those  of  James  Bobson  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  those 
of  Leopold  Bedpath  on  the  Great  Northern  JEtailway,  are  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  the  former  which  have  occurred 
for  many  years.  Each  of  these  men  had  begun  life  in  an 
humble,  honest  manner,  contenting  themselves  with  small 
salaries,  living  quietly  within  their  means.  They  were  all 
remarkable  for  their  artistic  and  literary  taste,  the  desire  to 
gratify  which  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  in  at  least  two  of 
these  cases  of  their  subsecjuent  delinquency.  When  they  bad 
advanced  somewhat  in  the  confidence  of  their  employers,  and 
had  large  sums  of  money  passing  through  their  hands,  thej 
were  not  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  applying  it  to  their 
own  purposes.  Then  going  on  from  little  to  little,  they 
became  so  hardened  and  desperate  in  crime,  that  they  almost 
defied  tlie  discovery  of  their  evil  deeds. 

Mr.  U.  Morier  Evans'  description  of  the  early  career  of 
Walter  Watts,  is  one  of  the  best  passages  in  his  book^  drawn 
with  considerable  graphic  force. 

"  It  was  somewhere  about  the  year  1844  that  the  name  of  Walter 
Watts  became  associated  with  fiuhionable  life.  He  appeared  sud- 
denly, and  as  suddenly  made  his  presence  felt.  His  course  was  like 
that  of  a  meteor  ^brilliant  but  brief.  Where  he  came  from  nobody 
knew.  What  were  his  resources  nobody  could  ascertain.  It  was 
clear  that  they  were  ample  for  the  gratification  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant tastes.  He  spent  his  monev  like  a  prince.  He  was  naturally 
luxurious,  and  fond  of  pleasure  m  erery  form— a  devoted  (dtsoiple 
of  Epicurus.  He  was  the  patron  of  art — the  enoourager  of  sport, 
if  not  of  science.  At  all  the  theatres  he  was  well  known.  He  hj^i 
his  box  at  the  opera,  and  the  entree  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  behind 
the  scenes.  He  addressed  the" corvpk^es  by  the  affectionate  but  pro- 
fessional appellation  ^  dear,'  and  liberally  atoned  for  bis  famitiarHy 
by  champagne  suppers  after  the  ballet.  With  prima  dcmuas  and  dra- 
matic notabilities  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  ;  and  at  one  time  h% 
was  the  actual  proprietor  of  two  metropolitan  theatres.     He  kept  an 
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eBtablishment  in  town  in  the  most  fashionable  quarter  of  the  West- 
End,  and  he  had  his  country  house  at  Brighton,  at  both  of  which  he 
dispensed  a  princely  hospitality.  He  was  a  connoisseur  ift  wines, 
tod  stocked  bis  cellars  from  the  most  celebrated  vintages,  regardless 
of  price.        •         ♦        ♦ 

Bat  who  was  he  ?  And  what  was  he  ?  From  what  source  came 
his  apparently  inexhaustible  means  ?  •  •  *  Some  said  he  was  the 
depository  of  certain  state  secrets,  which  enabled  him  to  opet-ate  with 
effact  in  the  pubKc  stocks-  •  •  •  Agald,  it  was  hinted  that  Davie, 
of  betting  celebrity,  bad  taken  him  bv  the  hand,  and  initiated  him 
into  the  art  and  mystery  of  *  making  a  book.*  *  •  *  That  he  had 
a  city  occupation  was  an  ascertained  fact,  for,  regularly  as  the  morn- 
ing came,  a  neat  carnage  and  pair,  or  a  brougham  or  the  most  ap- 
proved and  luxurious  build,  conveyed  him  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
l)onihill  and  there  set  him  down.  •  *  But  the  curioas  enquirer, 
who  hi^pened  to  be  in  Oomhill  or  Leadenhall -street  when  the  car- 
riage  aUoded  to  drove  up,  might  observe,  if  he  followed  the  occupant 
who  alighted  from  it  for  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  he  would 
•ee  him  enter  the  Globe  Assurance  Office.  Yes,  Walter  Watts 
was  an  employ^  in  that  respectable  iostitution-^not  the  manager 
with  an  income  of  £800  or  £1000  a  year,  but  a  simple  check  clerk 
m  the  cashier's  department,  with  a  salary  of  something  like  £200  a 
year,  having  been  placed  there  by  the  interest  of  his  father,  who  for 
near  forty  years  had  filled  with  credit  a  comparatively  subordinate 
potitioD  in  the  same  office." 

Here  lie  foand  the  system  of  condacting  business  so  lax, 
that  making  use  of  his  position  to  gain  access  to  the  cheque — 
and  banker's — books,  he  was  able  to  extract  funds  to  the 
extent  of  £70,000.  It  is  incredible  how  his  expensive  st^le 
of  living,  and  maguificeut  tastes,  did  not  attract  the  attention 
of  the  managers  of  the  company,  before  he  had  appropriated 
such  a  sum  ;  it  only  shews,  however,  the  extreme  carelessness 
with  which  the  business  of  some  of  these  public  offices  is 
conducted.  His  speculations  now  became  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant nature ;  he  oecame  lessee  of  the  Marylebone  Theatre  in 
1847^  and  opened  it  at  immense  expense  under  the  auspices 
of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Warner,  without  achieving  any  great 
success  in  the  first  season.  The  next  two  years  were  distin- 
guished by  several  "stars,"  especially  Mrs.  Mowatt,  an 
American  actress,  poetess,  and  beauty,  who  contributed  very 
much  to  elevating  the  character  of  the  theatre.  Watts  paid 
her  the  most  extreme  attention,  had  a  dressing-room  fitted 
up  for  her  below  the  stage,  like  a  fairy  gtotto,  where  she 
received  visits  from  ladies  and  gentlemen  high  in  literature 
and  art,  and  where  also  elegant  recherche  suppers  were 
provided  for  the  initiated.     lie  gave   up   the    MarylebbuQ 
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Theatre  at  the  end  of  1849,  but  before  retiring  gave  a  farewell 
ball^  at  which  an  otninons  incident  occurred^  the  burning  of 
a  yonng  lady  in  the  midst  of  the  dancers,  which  remained 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  guests  when  they  afterwards 
learned  the  violent  end  of  the  career  of  their  entertainer. 

The  Olympic  in  Wych-street  was  next  taken,  and  fitted  up 
in  the  same  style  of  taste  and  extravagance  as  that  of  Maryle- 
bone,  but  with  even  less  success,  as  empty  boxes  evinced  the 
apathy  of  the  public.  Meanwhile  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
Watts  began  to  attract  general  attention,  and  notwithstanding 
the  rumours  of  hia  success  on  the  turf  and  in  the  funds,  they 
questioned  the  legitimacy  of  his  resources.  Suddenlpr  in  1856 
a  rumour  is  spread  abroad  that  immense  defalcations  were 
discovered  in  one  of  the  Assurance  offices,  and  that  Walter 
Watts  is  the  delinquent.  At  first  this  was  scouted  by  all  his 
friends,  especially  by  his  theatrical  corps,  on  account  of  the 
liberality  and  strict  honour  with  which  he  had  conducted  bis 
managership.  It  was  found,  however,  to  be  only  true,  not- 
withstanding  Watts'  own  assertion  of  his  innoeence,  relying 
apon  the  dexterity  with  which  he  had  perpetrated  the  frauds, 
so  that  they  were  scarcely  to  be  discovered ;  find  also  on  his 
character  as  a  joint  shareholder,  defying  the  directors  to  do 
their  worst.  He  was  brought  before  the  authorities  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  after  several  examinations  fully  committed 
for  trial. 

The  manner  in  which  he  committed  his  frauds  was  one  of 
the  most  simple  cases  of  forgery,  founded  upon  the  fact  that 
the  banket^a  pjiss-book  was  made  the  source  from  which  entries 
were  posted  into  the  books  of  the  company,  instead  of  taking 
them  from  the  documents  referring  to  the  payments  ordered. 
Thus  Watts  being  keeper  oi^  the  pass-book  could  easily  falsify 
it,  as,  fbr  instance,  in  the  following  mode : — Suppose  a  cheque 
to  be  drawtf,  as  for  an  Annuity  no.  ft,  tor  the  sum  of  £564  10^ 
which  wfits  paid  by"  the  t>adkers;  '  He  ei^ded  the  55,  making 
it  appear  as  if  odly  M  16.  had  been  paid,  while  he  trahsferred 
the  iarge  balance  to  hts  own  pocket.  Then  in  order  to  balance 
the  account,  he  transferred  t6  sotne  small  sum,  such  as  a  fire 
loss  0^  £7*  IOs.,th^  &5  he  had  erased,  changing  it  to  £557  10., 
^nd  thus  makiilg^  the  figares  appear  all  right,  rendered  the 
fraud  extremel;^  diffieuW  of  detection.  He  also  tampered  very 
largely  with  this  d^idend't^cifcottnt,  drawing  ad  much  as  £1500 
in  one  h&lf  yebr^fb^  hii  own'b^fit:"'  In  fact  he  had  brought 
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his  system  of  defalcation  to  sueh  perfection,  that  the  law  couid 
•carcelj  reach  him.  Ete  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailejr  before 
Justice  Cresswell  for  steah'ug  a  cheque  for  A1400,  and  also  on 
i  coant  of  the  indictment  for  stealing  a  piece  of  paper  of  the 
value  of  Id.^  the  property  of  the  J^urance  Directors.  The 
prosecation  failed  on  the  first  branch  altogether,  on  account 
of  the  precautions  he  had  taken,  and  his  destruction  of  the 
documents ;  but  it  succeeded  on  the  second  ground,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  transportation.  This  unexpectedly 
heavy  punishment  so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  that  he  hung 
himself  in  the  water-closet  of  the  infirmary,  in  the  prison  where 
be  was  confined.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  swindlers  on  record,  whose  crimes  did  not  originate 
in  extravagance  or  dissipation,  but  ratlter  gave  rise  to  them, 
and  were  calculated  carefully  beforehand  to  avoid  detection. 

Hie  next  case  of  this  class  which  we  would  call  attention  to, 
is  that  of  William  James  Bobson.  In  the  commencement  of 
bis  life,  he  was  of  a  vety  literary  disposition,  composing 
poetry  and  several  plajs^  which  had  some  success  on  the 
London  boards.  The  best  of  these  latter — ^*Love  and 
lioyalty*'— was  considered  by  many  critics  of  the  day  to  be  a 
superior  production,  and  contained  many  sentiments  of  the 
highest  morality  and  feeUng.  Bobson  obtained  a  clerksliip 
in  the  ofBce  of  the  Northern  Bailway  Company  at  a  very  small 
salary,  but  soon  got  himself  transferred  to  that  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  £1  a  week.  Shortly  before  this  period  he  had 
entered  into  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  and  succeeded  in  main- 
taining himself  by  writing  for  the  press  and  other  literary 
labours.  Soon,  however,  he  obtained  a  more  respectable  and 
responsible  position,  as  chief  clerk  in  the  transfer  department, 
at  a  salary  of  £150  a  year,  under  a  Mr.  Fasson,  whose  ill- 
health  caused  htm  to  be  frequently  absent  from  his  duties. 
The  temptation,  which  was  now  thrown  iu  his  way  seems  to 
have  become  too  great  for  his  resolution;  he  succumbed  under 
it,  and  commenced  a  series  of  frauds  of  the  following 
kind*  By  a  register  kept  in  the  office,  he  knew  the  names  of 
all  the  parties  who  were  shareholders  in  the  company,  and 
who  were  entitled  to  certificates  for  the  shares  they  held.  He 
issued  certificates  in  false  names,  principally  that  of  his  own 
brother-in  Jaw,  Henry  Johnson,  and  directed  the  broker  of  the 
company  to  sell  the  shares  so-  represented,  the  proceeds  of 
which  he  put  in  his  own  pocket.     His  first  forgery  of  this 
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nature  was  oommitted  in  1866,  and  be  pat  his  own  name  as 
attesting  witness  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

Bobson  now  launched  into  a  gay  and  fashionable  life ;  took 
a  villa  at  Kinburn,  a  suburb  of  London,  called  the  Priory, 
which  might  have  suited  a  rich  retired  merchant*  Here  a  great 
number  of  fast  livers,  male  and  female,  were  gathered  around 
him,  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  dress,  parties,  &c.,  were  indulged 
in  with  the  greatest  profusion.  As  a  cover  to  the  surmises, 
which  might  arise  from  this  style  of  living,  he  gave 
out  that  he  had  made  large  gains  by  several  successful 
mercantile  speculations ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  establish  a 
factory  for  antimony  in  Lambeth.  His  wife,  who  knew  nothing 
of  his  delinquencies,  certainly  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  them 
without  being  at  all  aware  that  he  was  faithless  to  her,  as  well 
as  to  his  employers.  The  detection  of  his  crhnee  was  of  the 
simplest  kind ;  in  fact  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  was 
that  they  had  not  been  detected  before.  Mr.  Fasson  enquired 
one  day  for  a  certificate  which  was  found  to  be  misting — 
Bobson,  ever  ready,  stated  that  he  had  brought  it  home  to  the 
Priory«  Mr.  Easson  insisted  on  going  at  once  for  it ;  the  two 
set  off  in  a  cab.  Bobson  endeavoured  to  evade  his  princi{>al, 
who  had  evidently  become  suspicious  of  something  wrong,  but 
finding  this  impossible,  he  collected  all  the  available  cash  and 
bolted.  He  evaded  the  continental  police  for  some  time, 
but  at  length  was  captured  at  Elsinore,  by  the  recognition  of 
the  initials  upon  one  of  his  shirts.  It  was  found  that  bis 
frauds  and  forgeries  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £^7,000,  ex- 
clusive of  appropriated  funds  from  season  tickets.  He  was 
convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  of  stealing  valuable  securities 
belonging  to  the  Grystol  Palace  Company,  and  sentenced  to 
20  years  transportation.  Such  a  career  did  not  arise  from  any 
idleness,  or  want  of  occupation,  or  from  innate  love  of  crime ; 
but  from  want  of  sufficient  supervision  in  bis  department,  and 
an  unfortunate  love  of  luxury  and  expense. 

The  celebrated  Leopold  Bedpath,  is  another  instance  of  much 
the  same  species  of  fraud  and  forgery,  as  the  last  two  whom 
we  have  noticed.  He  commenced  as  a  clerk  in  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Compan/s  Office,  became  noted  for  his  great 

Ehilanthropy  and  piety,  furnished  an  expensive  house  from  a 
roker ;  then  turned  Insurance  agent,  was  made  Bankrupt 
for  £5000,  and  paid  two  shillings  and  six-pence  in  the  pound. 
Even  at  this  period  *twas  found  at  the  sale  of  his  effects,  that 
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be  had  an  insatiable  taste  for  very  great  l«xary  and  refiiiemenL 
His  jewellerji  watches,  pictures,  musical  instruments,  &c., 
were  of  the  most  expensive  description,  and  bis  furniture  of 
the  most  recAercA/ kind.  Shortly  after  his  bankruptcy  he  was 
able  to  obtain  an  appointment  as  clerk,  in  the  service  of  the 
Great  Northern  Bailway  Company,  when  he  commenced  a  life 
of  great  luiory,  taking  a  house  at  Chester-terrace,  at  £400  a 

Car.  The  principal  registrar  of  staarefi  of  the  Company 
ving  retired,  Redpath  was  able  to  obtain  his  place,  on 
account  of  the  intimate  knowledge  he  had  formed  of  the  affairs 
of  the  shareholders,  and  now  commenced  a  system  of  swindlingi 
perhaps  the  moat  unparalleled  for  boldness*  His  first  method 
was  to  forge  regular  transfers  of  stock  in  the  name  of  fictitiom 
persons  to  nimself,  and  then  enter  the  sums  in  different  forms 
at  both  sides  of  the  ledger,  so  as  to  balance  tbe  account  ex- 
actly. Another  method  was  to  purchase  a  small  amount  of 
real  ttock,  and  placing  a  figure  1  or  2  before  it»  to  increase 
the  value  ten  or  twenty  fold.  All  these  sums  he  afterwards 
sold  out  by  his  broker,  aud  put  the  proceeds  in  his  pocket. 
While  this  swindling  was  going  on,  the  auditors  of  the  com- 
pany had  several  times  examined  the  books,  found  them  all 
correct,  and  gave  strong  certificates  of  their  accuracy  to  tlte 
shareholders. 

Bedpath's  life  during  this  period,  though  expensive,  was 
not  grossly  sensual,  as  had  been  those  of  Watts  and  Bobson* 
He  was  sumptuous  in  bis  carriages,  entertainments,  servants, 
and  spared  no  expense,  yet  in  very  good  taste.  One  curious 
peculiarity  he  indulged  in,  which  eviuced  a  large  amount  of 
human  vanity ;  everv  morning  he  got  his  hair  dre^^sed  by  a 
perruqnier  from  Strathearn's,  in  Princes-street,  Hanover  square, 
whose  cab  was  often  kept  waiting  more  than  an  hour,  while 
the  Insear  was  operating  on  Bedpath's  locks.  But  be  shone 
in  eharity  and  private  benevoknee,  was  a  governor  of  seven^ 
Hoepitab  and  Societies,  and  sought  out  poor  objects,whom  ha 
relieved  out  of  the  cash  he  had  abstracted  from  richer  pockets. 
Yet  no  one  suspected  where  his  wealth  could  come  from  ;  he 
was  reported  as  a  successful  speculator,  and  even  though  be 
added  to  hia  poasessions  a  second  mansion  and  park  at  Wey- 
bridge,  no  one  thought  of  questioning  his  solvency  or  honesty^ 
So  much  for  tbe  mysterious  way  in  which  much  of  the  wealth 
of  England  is  accumulated  together. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was    finally  discovered  .  indicates 
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most  clearly  the  great  remissness  of  the  directors  and  aaditors^ 
in  not  examining  their  books  with  the  greatest  strictness.  It 
is  thus  related  hj  Mr.  D.  Morier  Evans — 

*^  An  incident^  howeYer,  occurred  which  suddenlj  startled  them 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  reckless  extravagance  of  Bedpatb's  life. 
Mr.  Denison,  tne  chairman  of  the  lincy  was  standing  on  a  station 

platform,  conversinfi^  with  Lord  D ,  when  Bedpath  happened 

to  come  up,  and  luted  his  hat  to  Mr.  Denison.  The  noblemani 
however,  was  on  easier  terms.  Taking  Bedpath  cordially  bj 
the  hand^  *  Ah  I  my  dear  fellow,'  said  he,  *  how  are  you  ?*    Having 

parted,  the  chairman  turned  to  Lord  D ,  and  asked  what  be 

knew  of  their  clerk.  'Oh  I*  said  he,  *  he  is  the  joUiest  fellow  in  life ; 
he  gives  the  most  sumptuous  dinners  and  capital  balls  that  I  know 
of.'  This  was  an  ominous  rencontre  for  Bedpath ;  and,  coupled  with 
the  then  agitated  state  of  the  shareholding  community,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  scrupulously  examine*  the  books  of  the  companv.  This 
course  once  decided  on,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  begin  the  inves- 
tigation from  an  early  date,  and  a  distinct  department  was  created 
for  the  purpose.  The  officials  instructed  to  carry  out  this  process 
first  met  on  November  Idth,  1856.  A  day  or  two  after,  when  the 
actual  enquiry  was  being  commenced,  Be^ath  came  into  the  room, 
and  asked  what  they  were  going  to  do.  '  To  go  through  all  the  ac- 
counts,* said  the  head  of  the  department,  'from  the  commencement 
of  the  company.'  '  That  is  perfectly  useless, '  said  the  thunder-stricken 
Bedpath,  smothering  his  emotion,  *  you  will  find  all  the  accounts 
right  in  the  gross,  and  it  is  no  use  entering  into  special  details,* " 

Finding  them  determined  to  go  on,  he  resigned,  and  at  once 
fled  off  to  Paris.  The  enquirers  were  not  long  in  discovering 
his  forgeries,  and  seized  on  his  goods  and  houses  at  Chester- 
terrace  and  Weybridge.  His  wife  at  the  former  place  was 
taken  l)y  surprise  by  a  detective,  who  announced  to  her  the 
first,  the  villany  and  flight  of  her  husband.  The  forger  him- 
self, however,  repented  and  turned  back,  sending  a  telegraphic 
message  to  that  effect,  which  was  not  at  *  first  believed,  but 
afterwards  found  to  be  true.  He  surrendered,  and  under- 
went his  trial  in  January,  1857,  along  with  a  clerk  named 
Kent,  who  was  indicted  for  conspiring  with  him  to  defraud 
the  Company.     The  latter  was  acquitted  as  he  acted  com- 

Eletely  under  the  direction  of  his  principal,  and  without  any 
nowleilge  of  the  frauds. 

These  three  instances  cited  above,  shew  how  carelessly  the 
accounts  of  public  companies  are  regulated  in  England.  The 
same  charge  might  be  extended  to  Ireland,  as  we  have  had 
our  own  Kedpath,  under  the  name  of  Knighting,  though  his 
career  was  not  so  brilliant  or  so  lasting.  With  respect  to  some 
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Baflway  Companies,  it  has  now  become  almost  a  matter  of 
impossibility  to  make  them  the  objects  of  francs,  as  their  ac- 
eoonts  pass  every  month  or  three  months  through  the  clearing 
hoQse,  where  they  are  invesiigated  with  thoroogh  accuracy^ 
and  vety  small  errors  or  dedications  easily  detected.  Other 
public  bodies  are,  however,  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with ; 
they  must  rely  altogether  upon  the  integrity  of  iheir  own  of- 
ficials, and  nothing  but  a  strict  peiisonal  supervision  of  some 
of  the  Directors  and  Shareholders,  can  relieve  th€ftn  from  the 
anxiety  of  being  made  the  objects  of  some  swindling  Watts 
or  Bobson. 

A  very  strange  practice  was  alluded  to  in  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Wiiles,  as  existing  in  many  of  the  brokers' 
offices  in  the  metropolis,  which  if  it  be  true  as  stated  and  as- 
serted on  the  trial,  would  go  far  to  weaken  public  confidence 
in  the  trustworthiness  of  these  gentlemen  for  transacting  other 
people's  business.  Kent,  who  had  been  arraigned  along  with 
Bedpatb,  got  off  on  the  substantial  ground,  that  being  an  under* 
clerk  in  the  office^  he  had  taken  for  granted  ad  true  the 
representations  of  his  principal,  and  had  signed  his  name  as 
attesting  witness  to  a  great  many  deeds  of  transfer,  without 
enauiring  into  the  genuineness  of  signatures,  when  at  least  by 
looking  at  them  he  ought  to  have  known  them  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Redpath.  He  certainly  deserved  some  punish- 
ment beyond  dismissal  for  thus  putting  his  hand  to  a  lie ;  but 
when  such  a  practice  was  asserted  to  have  been  common  in 
all  the  offices  of  l4ondon,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  it  does 
not  lead  to  much  more  complicity  in  crime  than  sees  the 
light. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  class  of  frauds,  that  of  sleight-of- 
hand  thieves  and  forgers,  in  which  there  is  more  of  the  adven- 
turous and  romantic  mixed  up,  than  in  any  other.  Two  very 
striking  instances  are  recorded  in  Mr.  Evans'  book  of  this 
category,  the  Bullion  robbery  on  the  SouthEastern  Railway,  and 
the  cheque  forgeries  on  the  Metropolitan  Banks.  The  first  re- 
quired so  much  patience,  perseverence,  skill,  and  promptitude 
with  daring  in  the  execution,  that  it  surpasses  all  others  of 
the  kind,which  have  been  ever  perpetrated.  The  strange  man- 
ner also  in  which  it  was  discovered,  and  biit  for  which  it  would 
never  come  to  light,  stamps  it  with  a  character  of  originality, 
altogether  different  from  ordinary  robberies.  Mr.  Evans  thus 
shortly  describes  the  principal  tacts  and  the  actors  in  it— 
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<<  On  tbe  ni^bt  of  the  15th  Maj»  1855,  three  large  boxes  oontiiBiiig 
gold  were  delivered  by  their  owners  to  Messrs.  Cha^in,  the  earriers, 
and  by  this  firm  they  were  conveyed  to  the  South  £!astem  Railway* 
London  Bridge.  The  gold  belonged  to  Messrs.  Abell  and  O0.9  Messrs. 
Spielmann,  and  Messrs.  Bult.  Bvsry  caution  was  taken  with  the 
precious  ftsMght.  The  boxes  were  bound  with  iron  bars ;  the^  were 
sealed  and  weighed  br  Messrs.  Chaplin  i^^y  were  nlaced  m  iron 
safes  secured  by  Ohubbs*  patent  locks.  To  these  safes  there  were 
duplicate  keys,  m  the  possession  only  of  confidential  servants  of  the 
Railway  Oompany«^keys  in  Lntdon*  in  Folkestone^  and  also  in  the 
MSjBession  of  the  capteins  of  the  boats  baloQgiiig  to  tbe  ftoath  Eastern 
Railway.  These  safes  were  all  specially  placed  in  the  guard's  Tsn, 
under  bis  immediate  care.  On  the  boxes  being  taken  out  of  the 
safes  at  Boulogne,  it  was  discovered  that  one  weighed  some  401bs. 
less  than  it  ought  to  have  weighed,  while  the  other  two  each  weighed  a 
trifle  more  than  they  should  have  done.  Inqunry,  at  onoe  set  on 
foot,  proved  that  the  gold,  safely  deposited  in  iron-bound  boxes,  and 
the  boxes  in  iron  safes,  had  been  stolen  on  the  Railway.  The  pre- 
cious metal  had  been  abstracted,  shot  had  been  substituted,  and  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  safes  had  been  restored  as  before.  The 
principal  actors  in  this  clever  orime  were  Bumss,  who  had  been  for 
thirteen  years  a  gUBord  on  the  South  Saeteni  Railway ;  Pierce,  who 
had  been  a  ticket  printer  to  the  Company ;  Tester,  a  clerk  in  the 
traffic  superintendent's  office  ;  and  Agar,  who  had  been  for  years  a 
professional  thief." 

The  first  two  and  tlie  laat  plotted  together  how  they  should 
get  the  impreaeions  of  the  keys.  For  weeks  aad  months  thev 
WRtol^  their  opportnuity^  but  would  never  have  obtained  it 
but  for  tbe  co*operatioQ  of  the  third  conspirator.  He  it  was 
who  oommunicaled  to  them  that  two  new  keys  had  been  made 
for  each  chest,  and  procured  for  Agar  the  occasion  of  obtaining 
the  impressions  of  these  in  wax.  The  devices  adopted  bj 
them  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  result  were  of  the  most  compli- 
cated and  painstaking  kind,  even  going  so  far  as  the  sending 
down  monqr  themselves,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  safes.  Their  next  steps  were 
to  file  keys  which  should  fit  the  locks,  and  weeks  were  occupied 
at  this  laborious  business.  Burgess,  the  railway  guard,  then 
lent  his  aid  to  accomplish  the  fitting  of  the  keys  to  the  locks, 
for  which  four  or  five  excursions  up  and  down  the  line  in  tbe 
guard^s  van,  at  great  risk,  were  necessary.  Shot  was  next 
provided  in  large  quantities,  to  replace  the  weight  of  £12,000 
worth  of  gold,  which  migbt  be  abstracted,  sind  nothing  was 
now  left  but  to  await  a  fitting  occasion  to  put  their  scheme 
into  efiecC. 

They  determined  not  to  make  any  attempt  until  they  should 
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be  able  io  secure  a  large  bootj ;  the  clerk,  Tester,  should  give 
infofoiatiott  by  which  the  proper  time  noight  be  known.  Many 
Micces&ive  e?eninge^  with  deliberate  perseverance^  they  hired 
cabs,  and  carrying  the  shot  in  carpet-bags,  harried  to  the 
itatioD,  but  for  a  long  time  they  w^e  doomed  to  disappoint- 
laent.  At  length  an  occasion  happened,  which  was  ti^en 
advantage  of  in  the  following  manner  :**- 

«  At  lA8t,  on  the  i5th  of  May,  1855,  Tester  met  Agar  at  the  sta. 
tioa,  and  told  him  it  was  *all  ngbt*'  Pierce  was  in  waiting  not  fkt 
off,  and  the  two  drove  up  to  the  station  dressed  as  gentlemen,  and 
obtained  first-class  tickets  for  Folkestone.  They  handed  their  carpet 
bags  to  a  oorter,  who  little  knew  that  they  were  filled  with  shot,  and 
be  gave  them  to  the  guard,  Borgess,  who  put  them  in  his  van. 
Watching  his  opportunity.  Agar  jumped  into  the  van  with  Burgess, 
and  Pierce  got  into  a  first*claw  carriage*  Here  theo  was  the  oppor- 
tunity,  which  bad  been  souffht  and  planned  for  months.  Agar  and 
Bupgess  found  themselves  alone  in  the  guard's  van  with  bullion  boxes 
eontaining  about  £  1 2,000.  *  •  •  With  a  mallet  and  chisel,  with 
mhuAi  be  nad  provided  himself^  Agar  wrenched  off  the  iron  clasps 
from  the  box  of  Messrs^  Abell,  took  out  the  gold  bars  which  it  ooa- 
tsuied»  substituted  the  shot  bags  previously  arranged,  replaced  the 
iron  clasps  and  nails,  lit  some  wax  with  a  tiq>er«  which  Burgess  had 
provided,  resealed  the  boxes  with  a  common  seid,  which  Pierce  had 
bought  in  Fetter  Lane,  and  secured  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  in 
his  ocarier-bag  before  the  train  arrived  at  BedhiU.** 

Here  a  portion  of  the  gold  was  transferred  to  Tester,  and 
Pierce  slipped  into  the  van  along  with  Agar  and  Burgess. 
Aeain  they  attacked  the  safe  and  boxes,  and  before  they  reached 
Folkestone  had  transferred  very  nearly  the  entire  amount  into 
their  carpet-bags.  The  safes  were  removed  at  this  station  by 
the  officials,  but  the  gang  continued  on  their  way  to  Dover, 
where  they  ahghted  and  put  up  at  the  Dover  Castle  Inn. 
There  they  remained  only  a  verv  short  time,  but  were  near 
falling  into  a  trap  by  taking  off  their  courier-bags,  which  they 
found  it  difficult  to  replace  without  exciting  observation. 
Having  determined  on  returning  at  once  to  London,,  as  the 
best  hiding  place,  they  had  provided  themselves  with  return 
Ostend  ticKets,  in  order  to  lull  suspicions  from  their  short 
stay,  but  this  plan  gave  rise  to  a  difficulty.  Tlie  porters 
remarked  that  no  lugg^e  bad  come  from  Ostend  that  night. 
"Oh,  no,*^  was  the  ready  answer,  *'our  luggage  came  the 
night  before,'^  and  they  passed  on  to  the  train.  On  arriving 
in  Ijondon,  th^  drove  a  cab  to  near  Paddington,  then  back 
to  the  North  Western,  and  finally  drew  up  at  a  public  house 
but  went  into  another. 
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The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  turn  the  gold  to  account  and 
divide  the  proceeds.  Part  of  it  consisted  of  American  eagles, 
which  were  disposed  of  to  money  changers,  and  next  thej  set 
about  melting  down  the  bars  in  crucibles.  This  was  partially 
done  at  the  house  of  Agar,  who  lived  with  a  young  woman 
named  Fanny  Kay  as  his  wife.  A  furnace  was  erected,  and 
fire  kept  up  in  it  for  several  days  and  nights  at  a  great  heat. 
This  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  woman,  who  became  trouble- 
some. Agar  quarrelled  \tith  her,  separated  from  her,  and 
went  with  Pierce  to  other  lodgings,  where  they  completed  the 
division  of  their  spoil.  Part  of  the  gold  was  sold  to  a  man 
named  Saward,  who  had  been  a  barrister,  and  of  whom  we 
shall  speak  more  hereafter. 

So  far  all  their  plans  had  succeeded,  and  Agar  was  so  con- 
tented with  his  work,  that  he  sold  out  £8,000  consols,  and 
passed  to  Pierce  £2,500  to  invest  for  the  benefit  of  Fanny  Kay 
and  her  child.  A  former  crime  of  Agar,  however,  now  came 
against  him.  He  was  betrayed  by  an  accomplice  in  a  forgery, 
arrested,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 
Finding  himself  completely  deprived  of  all  liberty,  he  made 
over  to  Pierce,  all  the  rest  of  his  property,  nearly  £16,000, 
for  the  benefit  of  Fanny  Kay.    Pioroe  determined  to  swindle  the 

Eoor  woman ;  made  her  a  few  pavments,  and  then  abandoned 
er.  Indijniant,  she  disclosed  all  she  knew  of  the  robbery  to 
the  South  Eastern  Railway  authorities,  and  A^  being  under 
sentence,  confirmed  her  story  and  gave  full  paiticulars.  Pierce 
was  arrested,  his  residence  searched ;  Burgess  and  Tester  were 
taken,  and  the  three  put  on  their  trial.  Agar  and  Fanny  Kay, 
their  former  accomplices  and  associates,  were  brought  as  evi- 
dence, with  other  corroboration,  against  them.  Burgess  and 
Tester  were  sentenced  to  fourteen  vears  transportation,  as 
being  servants  of  the  companv,  and  the  mean  villain.  Pierce, 
escaped  with  only  three  years'^  imprisonment  through  a  defect 
of  the  law.  Baron  Martin,  in  passing  sentence  on  him,  said, 
'^  I  do  declare,  that  if  I  stood  in  that  dock  to  receive  sentence, 
I  should  feel  more  degraded  to  be  in  your  place  than  in  that 
even  of  either  of  your  associates.  Agar  trusted  you — in  all, 
you  must  have  got  out  of  him  £15,000.  This  you  stole  and 
appropriated  to  your  own  use.  It  is  a  worse  offence,  I  do 
declare,  than  the  act  of  which  you  have  been  just  found  guilty. 
I  would  rather  have  been  concerned  in  steaUng  the  gold  than 
in  the  robbery  of  that  wretched  woman— call  her  harlot  if  you 
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will^-aud  her  child*  A  greater  vilUinfthaQ  joa  are,  I  behave, 
does  not  exist*''  So  ended  this  romantic  drama,  eo  interwoven 
with  plot  and  counter-plot^  that  it  foriae  the  ^ubjeot  #f  one  of 
the  most  interesting  trials  on  record.  We  are  very  aorrjr  that 
we  have  not  had  more  space  to  give  soAe  extracts  from  Mr, 
Evan's  book,  which  would  thoroughly  develop  tbe  stury. 

Connected  with  this  is  that  of  the  great  clieque  forgeries, 
by  Saward  the  barrrister,  before  alluded  to,  as  having  disposHsd 
of  some  of  the  gold,  who  had  associated  with  him  three  other 
villains — Anderson,  Atwell,  and  Hardwieke.  Tiicir  plan  of 
operations  was  the  following.  Having  attianed  by  pocket- 
picking,  or  fictitious  letter  writjr^,  the  blank  checks  and  sig- 
natures of  respectable  moneyed  men,  Saward  forged  checks  to 
large  amounts.  Then  advertising  for  a  young  man  to  fill  a 
situation  as  porter,  they  employed  him  to  go  to  the  Bank  to 
get  the  check  oa^ed^  watching  hini  n$xtow\j  to  see  whether 
the  forgery  was  detacted,  or  if  h€^  toe^  to  make  off  with  the 
monej.  By  this  ^stem  of  fraud  Uiej  otj^ined  many  Imndreds 
of  thousands  of  poonds;  o^^  having  extended  their  scheme 
too  far,  down  to  Yarmodth,^  bungle*  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  confederates  was  the  cause  ot  disclosing  the  whole -cata- 
logue of  crime.  The  details  of  the^. method  of  working  these 
forgeries  are  of  a  very  interesting  nature,  useful  to  be  known  to 
)>aakers  and  others,  who  may  be  in  danger  of  being  made  the 
victims  of  similar  swindlers. 

Sacli  are  the  content^  of  the  book  before  us.  They  dis- 
close how  much  umvorthy  matter  of^  lies  beneaih  the  surface 
of  high-sounding,  money-making  conoerns ;  how  necessary  it 
is  that  in  public  and  other  companies  the  strictest  supi^rvision 
should  be  exercised,  and,aa  we  think,thej  show  that  thegovern- 
Dient  does  not  interfere,  with  a  sufficiently  direet  actiou,to  protect 
the  interests  of  shareboklers  and  the  public.  There  is  not 
sufficient  responsibility  attached  to  the  ofi^es  of-  dinactors  or 
managers,  although  the  Jaw  in  that  f^pect  has  been  of  late 
very  much  strengthened.  Officials  are  nob  looked  after  as 
ihej  ought  to  bf ,  and  above  all,  the  police  has  not  got  suffi- 
deatly  easy  access  to  railway  trains  and  other  places  where 
robberies  may  be  committed.  The  rules  of  railways  with  res- 
pect to  exclusioa  of  persons  from  platforms  are  not  strict 
enough  in  this  country  ;  such  a  robbery  as  that  of  the  gold 
bollion  could  never  occur  in  France,  where  a  sharp  eye  is  kept 
after  the  exact  regulations  of  the  service  of  trains. 
15 
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We  have  shewn  how  iiie?e  various  classes  of  frauds  autl  for- 
geries  origiuate;  it  may  now  he  asked,  how  are  they  to  be  gucirded 
against  P  In  Eailways^  ail  the  accounts  and  vouchers  should  be 
passed  through  a  central  clearins:  office,  where  ample  check 
could  be  held  on  alterations,  falsifications,  and  forgeries.  This 
is  found  to  operate  so  beneficially  on  some  lines  in  Ireland, 
that  the  saving  effected  by  the  detection  of  mistakes  and  pecu- 
lations more  than  repays  the  cost  of  the  audit.  Nearly  the 
same  thing  mi^lit  be  done  with  banks,  or  they  might  be  put 
under  a  very  strict  governmental  inspection,  and  made  liable 
to  daily  personal  examination  by  committees  of  shareholders. 
With  re.spect  to  tlie  overtrading  by  merchants,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  check  it,  except  by  introducing  some  more  stringent 
penal  clauses  in  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  against  those  who  conti- 
ime  to  obtain  goods  on  credit  after  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  capital  is  lost,  or  who  overdraw  largely  their  accounts  in 
Banks  without  lodging  adequate  securities.  The  other  cases 
are  those  of  an  absolutely  criminal  nature,  already  provided  for 
by  the  law,  wliich,  however,  still  seems  very  imperfect  and  easy 
ol  evasion  in  some  particulars,  as  where  Cole  and  Watts  very 
nearly  escaped  conviction,  were  it  not  for  the  aouteness  of  the 
Judges  who  tried  them.  Mr.  Evans'  book  ought  for  these 
matters,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society, 
and  furnish  grounds  for  many  improvements  by  acts  of  the 
legislature. 


Art.  VL— public  CHARITY  FROM  A  CATHOLIC 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

la  Question  de  la  CharitS  et  dea  Associatiom  Religieuses  en 
Befyique.  Par  Ed.  Ducpetiaux,  Inspecteur  Q^n^ral  dea 
Prisons,  et  des  Etablisments  de  Bienfaisance.  Bruxeiles  : 
Aug.  Decq.     1858. 

Religious  orders  are,  in  all  Catholio  countries,  indispensable 
aoxiliaries  for  the  exercise  and  promotion  of  charity.  On  this 
ground  they  are  entitled  to  those  privileges  and  protection 
guaranteed  to  the  latter.  To  deny  their  co-operation  would 
be  to  suppress  the  practice  of  charity  itself,  inasinu^^h  as  it  is 
inspired  by  religion. 

Tbi»  proposition  implies  an  unconditional,  or  absolute, 
character  whieh^  no  doubt,  is  Uable  to  be  disputed. 

We  are  all  aware  of  those  prejudices  which  exist  against 
religious  orders,  and  the  accusations  of  which  they  are  the 
object.  It  is  this  that  induces  us  to  examine,  by  the  light  of 
history^  and  an  impartial  and  miuute  investigation  of  facts  and 
proofs,  if  tlK)se  prejudices  are  well  founded,  if  those  accusations 
be  of  a  nature  to  justify  their  exclusion  from  the  sphere  of 
benevolence.  It  i»  not  an  apology  of  religions  orders  that  we 
have  undertaken;  such  is  not  our  mission.  The  rights  and 
daims  of  religious  communities  can  be  sustained  by  arguments 
of  a  higher  order,  foreign  to  the  subject  on  which  we  are 
enf^ed.  We  shall  therefore  oonfine  ourselves  to  the  investi- 
gation of  their  influence  on  the  sphere  of  charity,  referring 
only  to  those  sources  of  information  which  are  open  to  all  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  Our  only  object  is  the 
desire,  and  the  necessity  we  feel,  of  discovering,  of  stating 
and  proclaiming  the  truth  fairly  and  dispassionately. 
Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  disagree  with  us  adopt  the  same 
plan;  let  them  search  for  the  truth,  as  we  have  done,  without 
any  preconceived  notions,  with  impartiality,  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced they  will  eome  to  the  same  conclusions  with  U9. 

To  render  this  study  easy,  and  to  put  it  into  proper  order, 
we  frill  first  prove  the  rights  of  religious  orders,  then  their  use 
and  the  services  they  are  calculated  to  confer  on  society ;  we 
wiD  then  pass  in  review  the  objections  to  which  they  give  rise. 
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the  trials  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  the  changes 
they  have  undergone;  we  will  hear  what  Protestants  say,  and 
tiiially  discuss  those  facts  peculiar  to  countries  such  as  England 
and  Belgium,  where  a  recent  debate  has  given  to  the  subject 
before  us  an  importance  which  it  has  not  acquired  in  any  other 
country. 

Religious  societies  are  inherent  in  Catholic  worship  ;  they 
cannot  be  annihilated  and  suppressed  without  annihilating  and 
suppressing  the  worship  from  which  they  eiiianate. 

If  we  admit,  if  we  proclaim  religious  freedom,  liberty  of 
conscience,  principles  of  toleration  on  a  large  scale,  in  every- 
thing relating  to  different  forms  of  belief,  we  must,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  admit  also  the  freedom  of  religious 
societies,  which  is  nothing  but  the  expression  and  result  of 
religious  toleration  itself. 

"  If  there  be  any  societies  more  sacred,  or  more  entitled  to 
be  respected  than  others,*'  says  Le  Globe  of  1828,*  "  they  are 
religious  societies.  Instead  of  one  principle  to  entitle  them  to 
protection  they  have  two,  that  of  the  freedom  of  society  and 
the  freedom  of  worship.  In  vain  will  it  be  objected  that  a 
religious  society  is  not  a  religion,  it  is  the  mode  of  practising 
one ;  and  here  let  us  ask,  what  is  religion  without  praqtice  ? 
what  is  liberty  if  it  is  not  fully  developed?  where  will  the 
prohibition  begin  ?  will  the  exception  only  apply  to  Catholics  ? 
If  a  colony  of  Jews  should  determine  on  establishing  them- 
selves at  Montrouge,  and  to  proclaim  the  Grand  Babbi  as  their 
chief,  would  they  be  opposed  by  the  state  P  A  community  of 
atheists,  enthusiastic  disciples  of  the  school  of  Holbach  and 
Diderot,  having  all  their  income  in  common,  purchase  a  house, 
and  pass  tiieir  days  in  discussing  the  properties  of  matter  and 
the  advantages  of  chaos.  They  profess  the  doctrine  of 
Helvetius  ;  man  has  no  law  to  guide  him  but  his  own  interest, 
no  object  in  view  but  his  pleasure.  Virtue  is  for  them  merely 
a-  conventional  term,  and  honour  nothing  but  a  prejudice. 
In  reality  there  is  no  such  thing  as  good  or  evil,  sin  or  virtue. 
Men  who  believe  in  such  doctrines  can  be  of  no  use  to  society. 
However,  they  are  not  molested  by  society.  By  degrees  the 
notions  of  those  philosophers  become  modified.     At  first  they 


•  Le  Globe  of  1828  was  that  conducted  by  Dubois  (de  la  Loire- 
Inferieure),  Retnusat,  Renouard,  Duvergier  de  llauraone,  &c.  ;  to 
thitf  journal  succeeded  Le  Globe  Saint-Simonien ;  then  that  of 
Granier  de  Cassagnac.     They  must  not  be  confounded. 
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become  Pantheist?,  then  theists,  then  converted  Christians, 
and  finally  Catholics.  In  all  those  changes  they  are  equally 
protected  by  the  laws.  By  a  final  effort  their  Catholicity 
assomes  a  mystical  form.  Then  they  cover  their  head  and 
invest  themselves  with  a  girdle ;  they  become  Trappists  or 
Carthusians.  Will  it  then  be  said  to  them  :  as  long  as  you 
remained  atheists,  deists^  or  philosophers  we  respected  your 
liberties^  your  opinions^  and  your  practices,  but  now  we  cannot 
do  so.  You  assume  the  gown^  you  fast,  you  are  not  per- 
mitted to  speak ;  these  are  irregularities  and  disorders  which 
are  not  to  be  tolerated.  Disperse  and  obey  the  laws  of  your 
country.  To  complete  this  code  we  will  add  a  supplementary 
article,  Eofpress  prohibition  againat  the  law  of  celibacy  J' 

"  When,"  says  the  same  journal,  on  another  occasion, ."  we 
behold  such  extravagancies  of  a  parent  society  extending  its 
mighty  ramifications  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  every- 
where dictating  laws  and  regulations,  we  fancy  we  are  reading 
one  of  Perrault's  fables.  We  confess,  for  our  part,  that  we 
would  prefer  to  see  a  Jesuit  in  the  garb  of  a  priest  than  a 
layman."     (Globe  of  March  and  April,  1828.) 

At  this  same  period,  1828,  a  barrister  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  A  Jesuit  is  a  being  of  the 
most  dangerous  class,  who  should  be  shunned  like  a  plague ; 
the  Jesuits  preach  murder,  and  their  principles  are  the  same 
as  the  Atheists.  Any  man  connected  with  the  Society  of 
Jesuits  is  an  individual  morally  degraded."  Who  does  not 
remember  the  declamations  of  the  Consiiiutionnel^  the  accu- 
sations of  Count  Monthosier,  the  threats  and  cries  for  confis- 
cation ?  However,  the  liberal  party  do  not  altogether  go  so 
far. 

"If,"  says  the  Journal  de  Commerce  of  the  23rd  March, 
1828,  ''  the  Jesuits  only  wish  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  Saint 
Ignatius,  if  they  only  pretend  to  preach  the  religious  doctrine 
as  they  interpret  it;  if,  in  corresponding  with  their  general,  or 
the  Pope,  they  only  wish  to  promote  the  interest  of  their  order, 
and  comply,  in  every  other  respect,  with  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, we  cannot  see  what  objection  there  can  be  to  them.  To 
refuse  to  the  Jesuits  the  privilege  of  meeting,  and  extending 
iheir  order,  of  openly  and  publicly  professing  their  political 
and  religious  belief,  is  to  deny  a  right  which  is  common  to'all 
Frenchmen." 
However,  the  French  Government,  yielding  to  the  pressure 
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of  blinded  opinion,  suppre3se3  (he  Jesuits  in  18S8,  and  this 
prohibition  embraced  all  religions  educational  communities. 
But  strong  protests  are  heard  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  rusty  weapon  soon  shows  symptoms  of  decay  in  the 
hands  of  those  to  irhom  it  had  been  entrusted.  Thus  M.  Saint 
Marc  Girardin,  a  member  of  the  University  Senate,  gave  ex- 
pression to  an  opinion  in  1836,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  at 
variance  with  the  decree  of  1828. 

*' We  hear,"  says  M.  Girardin,  "of  communities  abolished 
by  the  state,  and  who,  if  we  are  not  on  our  guard,  will  take 
possession   of  our  schools.     We  have   nothing  to  do   with 
religious  communities,  but  with  individuals.     It  is  not  from 
communities  we  receive  our  degrees  and  diplbmas,  but  from 
individuals.     We  know  not,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  if 
they  belong  to  any  religious  order,  for,  what  have  w^e  to  guide 
us  ?  by  what  sign  can  we  distinguish  them  P  how  can  we  be 
satisfied  on  this  point  ?     When  a  Frenchman,  a  citizen  ^1  years 
of  age,    presents    himself   before   the    examiners   to    qualify 
himself  as   a  teacher  \^iih  his  degree   of  A.  B.,  or   when  be 
presents  himself  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  before  the  Rector  of 
the  University  with  his  degrees  and  certificate  of  moral  conduct, 
you  can  be  satisfied  that  he  has  complied  with  the  laws  and 
conditions  imposed  upon  him,  and  that  he  is  all  right;  but 
beyond  this  you  cannot  go.     Imagine  for  a  moment  the  pre- 
cautions it  would  be  necessary  to  take  to  prevent  a  member  of 
a  religious  order  from  becoming  a  professor  or  a  secondary 
teacher,  wliat  formahties  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent,  the 
absurd  and  inquisitorial  laws  it  would  be  necessary  to  iBake, 
and  then   thiuK  that  this  code  with  all  its  machinery,  research, 
and  learning,  could  be  evaded  by  a  single  falsehood."* 

The  controversy  between  university  monopoly  and  free 
education,  represented  by  religious  orders,  continued  during 
the  entire  reign  of  LouisPhiHppe.  Brought  before  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  in  1844,  it  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion,  in 
which  several  members  warmly  took  up  the  cause  of  religious 
orders.  The  Comte  de  Montalembert,  amongst  others,  denied 
that  the  Chamber  had  the  right  to  discuss  what  was,  or  was 
not,  part  of  the  Catholic  church. 

"  The  French  Bishops,"  says  he,  "  in  all  the  documents  they 

*  Moniteur  Fran9ais,  Debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,   June 
14tb,  1B36. 
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tddressed  to  you,  have  solemnlj  protested  against  the  exclusion 
of  religious  orders.  You  deny  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
faith  to  those  who  think  that  this  exercise  consists,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  in  the  profession  of  a  religious  and  contem* 
plative  life  as  the  only  means  for  ensuring  peace  and  salvation. 
You  would  fetter  Catholicity  in  one  of  its  vital  parts,  you  wound 
it  to  the  very  heart." 

Again,  after  contrasting  two  of  the  greatest  religious  orators 
of  France,  de  Montalembert  continues  : — 

"  No,  if  Father  Lacordaire  and  Father  de  Rnvignan  founded 
a  school  in  Turkey,  it  would  not  be  closed  upon  them  for  the 
only  reason  that  they  consecrated  themselves  to  God  by  three 
vows,  which,  for  fifteen  centuries,  have  wrought  so  many 
miracles.  And  where  then  have  the  authors  of  this  exclusion 
learned  that  those  men  have  not  left  behind  them  other  men 
like  unto  themselves  ?  They  both  belong  to  orders  which  have 
filled  the  world  with  their  virtues,  their  genius  and  their  mar* 
tvrs.  Who  then  has  the  right  to  tell  tnem  in  the  name  of 
France : — we  have  sufficient  of  all  such  courage,  talent  and  self- 
devotion  :  we  want  for  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  said  that 
those  men  possess  all  those  qualities  :  but  it  matters  little,  we 
will  not  even  make  a  trial :  they  are  Frenchmen  loo :  but  still 
it  matters  little :  the  heart  of  their  country  must  be  steeled 
against  them  :  they  demand  libeii^  and  equality  :  let  equality 
be  for  them  a  phantom,  and  libefly  nothing  but  a  falsehood,  or 
rather  let  them  enjoy  the  freedom  of  liberated  convicts,  and  let 
them  be  on  an  equality  with  those  in  penal  servitude  (Recla- 
natioM,)  Yes,  gentlemen,  ticket- of- leave  men,  convicts  and 
monks,  such  are  the  three  classes  which  you  exclude.  What, 
you  say,  the  monks  are  always  preaching  exclusion  and 
intolerance  !  But  when  shall  we  see  them  striking  at  the 
liberty  of  conscience  of  our  fellow  citizens  ?  We  are  forging  a 
weapon  to  be  used  against  our  own  conscience  and  liberty, 
and  this  dreadful  sword  of  violence  and  persecutions,  which 
we  think  we  can  always  wield  with  impunity,  may  one  day  be 
turned  against  ourselves,  and  pierce  us  in  our  turn  with  its 
venemous  point.'^ 

In  1839,  the  Abb^  Lacordaire  gave  the  example  which  was 
fdlowed  in  184>4  by  the  Abb^  de  Bavignan ;  he  undertook 
the  defence,  not  only  of  his  own  order,  but  of  all  other  religi- 
ous orders,  of  tlie  same  form  of  prayer  and  worship.* 

*  See  the  paper  on  Xavier  de  Ravignan,  in  the  thirty  second  num- 
ber of  this  Retiew. 
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"We  are  living/*  said  he, "  in  an  age  when  a  man  who  desires 
to  become  poor,  and  to  be  the  benefactor  of  all,  has  more  diffi- 
cultv  to  encounter  than  if  he  wished  to  amass  a  fortune,  or 
make  a  name  for  himself  in  the  world.  Never  before  was  so- 
ciety so  much  in  dread  of  a  man  because  his  feet  are  naked, 
and  that  he  is  clothed  in  a  garment  of  the  coarsest  texture. 
When  we,  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  age  we  live  in,  sprung 
from  its  very  bosom,  claimed  the  privilege  of  believing  in  no- 
thing, we  were  allowed  to  do  so  without  being  molested ;  when 
we  demanded  as  a  right  to  aspire  to  every  post  and  every  hon- 
our, we  were  allowed  to  do  so,  but  now  mhen,  animated  by 
those  noble  instincts  which  stimulate  also  our  age,  we  ask  for 
leave  to  follow  the  inspirations  of  our  faith,  having  no  worldly 
pretensions  whatever,  to  live  poor  with  a  few  friends  who  have 
the  same  desire  as  ourselves,  now  we  find  ourselves  opposed, 
restricted  by  innumerable  laws,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe 
ready  to  unite,  if  necessary,  to  crush  us. 

''  The  act  of  thus  devoting  ourselves  now-a-day  to  this  kind 
of  existence  proves  that  living  in  common  is  simply  the  voca- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  individuals.  What  injury  do 
those  poor  women  do  to  society  who  secure  by  their  virtue  a 
sl^elter  for  their  youth  and  their  old  ajge  ?  What  injury  are 
those  secluded  and  hard-working  monks  to  society  who  only 
claim  from  the  liberty  of  th^  country  the  privil^e  of  sharing 
each  other's  toil  ?  Religious  orders  in  France  for  the  last  forty 
years  present  an  aspect  so  pure  and  perfect  that  we  should 
be  very  ungrateful  to  reproach  them  with  the  errors  and  faults 
of  times  long  since  gone  by." 

"Monks,  like  oak  trees,''  continues  Father  Lacordaire, 
"are  everlasting.  A  religious  community  is  composed  of  three 
parts,  the  material,  the  spiritual  element,  and  the  element  of 
action.  The  material  element  consists  in  dwelling  in  the  same 
house,  in  rising  and  going  to  bed  at  the  same  hour,  in  eating 
at  the  same  table,  and  wearing  the  same  costume.  The  spin* 
tual  element  consists  in  a  vow  which  conscience  holds  sacred, 
but  it  is  merely  an  act  of  faith  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
civil  law.  To  annul  a  vow  would  be  to  suppress  an  act  of  faith. 
An  engagement  in  those  words  :^-We,  the  undersigned,  en- 
gage to  live  together  as  long  as  we  please,  &c.  this  would  be 
a  legal  act ;  but  to  say  : — We  pledge  ourselves  before  God, 
&c.  the  contract  becomes  illegal.  We  send  away  our 
servants  when  they  marry,  and  we  expel  the  monks  because 
they  do  not  marry. 
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"  We  hear  of  the  paMi?e  obedience  of  monks.  To  assert 
that  religious  communities  engage  to  obey  their  superior  in 
eferything  he  might  take  into  his  head  to  wish  them  to  observe 
is  a  ridiculous  error ;  they  engage  to  obey  the  superior  of 
their  choice  in  everything  conformable  to  divine  law,  and  the 
statntea  of  their  order.  As  to  the  element  of  action,  the  third 
constituent  element  of  religious  orders,  here  religions  commu- 
nities are  subject  to  the  laws  common  to  alL  As  soon  as  the 
inmate  of  a  monastery  passes  the  gate  to  take  part  in  worldly 
affaurs,  he  is  met  at  once  by  the  law  which  governs  the  acts, 
the  rights,  and  the  duties  of  sodetv.  If  he  wish  to  preach,  he 
must  have  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  should  he  desire  to  be- 
come a  teacher  of  youth  in  the  schools,  he  must  prove  that  lie 
is  qualified'  before  the  authorities  who  are  charged  with  the 
tqperintending  of  public  education ;  if  he  intends  to  become 
a  farmer,  he  must  study  agriculture. 

''  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  reproduced  that  is  not  ne- 
cessary, and  that  has  not  in  itself  the  conditions  of  immortal- 
ity. And  behold  us  again  brought  back,  we,  monks,  nuns, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  every  name,  we  now  cover  this  land 
from  which  we  were  driven  forty  years  ago.  We  have  retnnied 
because  it  should  be  so,  because  we  were  the  first  overcome  by 
that  life  within  us ;  we  are  immortal,  like  the  acorn,  that 
grows  at  the  foot  of  an  ancient  oak,  dead  and  unconscious  of 
that  life  which  shoots  it  up  to  Heaven.  It  is  neither  to  gold 
nor  to  silver  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  regeneration,  but  to 
that  spiritual  growth  implanted  in  the  world  by  the  hand  of 
the  Creator.  The  world  is  convulsed,  and  requires  all  its  re- 
sources, and  since,  in  the  depth  of  that  egotism  which  is 
threatening  the  honour  and  peace  of  modem  society,  there 
are  found  men  who  give  an  example  of  self-denial,  let  us  at 
least  respect  their  works.  Let  us  give  to  virtue  the  right  of 
asylum  and  protection  which  ^e  formerly  granted  to  crime. 
This  asylum  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  new  revolution  in 
France/* 

**  Beligious  liberty,'^  said  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
and  worship,  in  a  letter  addressed  in  1848,  to  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  *'  was  solemnly  recognised  in  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  provisional  governoient,  and  that  of  religious 
societies  is  equally  admitted.  The  republic  does  not  oppose 
the  consecration  of  any  right ;  on  the  contrary,  it  protects  all, 
and   the  provisional  government  is  not  disposed  to  prevent 
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citizens  from  aseemhling  for  any  religious  or  benevoleut  pur- 
poses^ no  more  than  it  wishes  to  prevent  them  assembling  for 
the  exercise  of  their  political  rights.  Tlie  provisional  govern- 
ment is  anxious  there  should  be  no  misundeisUnding,  as  to 
this  pointy  in  the  public  mind/' 

There  can  be  nothing  dearer,  or  more  unreserved,  than  this 
avowal  of  principles :  revolutions,  generally  in  their  commence- 
ment,  manifest  a  apirit  of  generosity,  and  seem  to  have  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  justice;  but  inevitable  reaction  soon 
follows,  and  the  principle  proclaimed  in  France  in  1848  has 
yet  to  be  confirmed,  and  legally  sanctioned.  Although  by  the 
present  state  of  tlie  law  in  France  a  religious  oommunitj 
cannot  be  founded  without  first  applying  for  leave  to  the 
government — yet  there  is  no  penalty  attached  to  the  violation 
of  this  law.  Jurisprudence  has  lost  some  of  its  severity,  and 
religious  orders  are  not  brought  under  the  49th  article  of  the 
Penal  Code.  They  are  actually  sanctioned,  and  come  under 
the  act  of  the  liberty  of  worship.  Societies,  although  not 
sanctioned  by  law,  exist  without  being  molested,  ,and  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  civil  authorities.  (Letters  of  the 
Minister  of  Worship,  3rd  September,  1840, 2drd  June,  1852, 
I2th  March,  and  28th  November,  1853.)  But  in  virtue  of 
the  law,  as  it  stands,  the  government  is  invested  with  the  power 
of  dissolving  all  religious  societies  not  sanctioned  by  a  vote 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

It  is  not  so  in  Belgium.  The  constitution  of  1834  has 
formally  sanctioned  the  right  of  religious  communities  by  its 
20th  article,  which  says,  *'  The  Belgians  have  a  right  to  form 
themselves  into  associations,  and  this  right  can  in  no  way  be 
restricted."  If  all  citizens,  without  any  distinction  of  class, 
profession,  or  descent,  have  the  riglit  to  unite  freely  for  a  poli- 
tical, social,  industrial,  comipercial,  scientific,  or  artistic  object, 
or  even  for  mere  pleasure,  surely  they  should  also  be  allowed 
to  exercise  this  right  for  a  moral,  religious,  and  cliaritable 
purpose.  It  is  on  this  grand  principle  that  religious  orders 
exist  and  flourish  in  Belgium.  Their  utility  may  be  questioned, 
but  their  right  is  incontestible,  and  to  deny  or  restrict  that 
right  we  should  commence  bv  suppressing  the  constitution 
itself. 

When,   therefore,  we    protest  against  the  multiplicity  of 

•  Decree  of  th.-  Court  of  Cassation,  26th  February,  1849,  see 
Martin  Doisy,  Diotionaire  d*economte  charitable,  &c.,  Congregations 
hospitali^res  et  enseignantes,  torn  iii. 
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oouvents  in  Bd^w,  or  that  we  evince  an  intention  or  ilestire 
to  fetter^  or  restnct  them,  we  forget  the  foundation  on  winch 
they  repose,  and  we  would  overturn  the  authority  of  a  compact 
made  by  the  state. 

Beligions  societies,  besides,  only  claim  what  is  the  common 
right  of  all;  and  this  right  implies  no  privilege  whatever. 
They  require  for  their  support  neither  annual  grants,  nor 
beqnests ;  liberty  suffices,  aud  they  are  content  with  it,  and 
none,  that  we  are  aware  of,  have  put  forth  pretensions  at 
variance  with  the  legal  system  under  which  they  were  founded. 

It  is  only,  however,  when  they  aim  at  a  charitable  end,  that 
the  question  is  started  if  the  guaranteee  required  for  the 
'interest  of  temporal  works  of  relief  may  be  justly  and  legally 
refused  to  works  of  charity  fonnded  in  a  religious  principle. 
In  other  words,  can  the  school,  or  the  hospital  founded  by 
private  individuals,  be  freely  constituted,  ana  create  for  them- 
selves the  resources  necessary  for  their  support,  when  those  ad- 
vantages are  denied  to  the  school  and  the  hospital  founded  by 
religious  orders  ?  It  is  only  necessary,  we  should  think,  to 
ask  the  question  for  a  reply.  All  citizens  are  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  tbe  law.  The  law  recognizes  no  distinction  of  order.*^ 
It  matters  not  whether  they  be  bound  or  not  by  vows,  or  what 
costume  they  wear;  that  they  be  cilibataires^  or  married, 
living  in  communities,  or  alone,  all  have  the  same  rights.  If, 
therefore,  the  lay  classes  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  charity, 
surely  the  same  privilege  should  be  extended  to  religious 
orders  also.    This  seems  to  us  beyond  dispute. 

During  the  old  regime,  this  equality  might  have  caused  incon- 
venience, and  here  given  rise  to  abuse.  Under  the  new  r^ime« 
religious  societies  have  no  longer  a  distinct  legal  existence, 
they  are  mixed  up  with  the  great  societv  of  which  they  consti- 
tute but  a  fractional  part.  Their  members  are  merely  private 
citizens,  subjected  to  the  common  laws.  These  recognize 
neither  engagements  nor  vows,  nor  do  they  observe  monastic 
vows.  Any  citizen  may,  of  his  own  free  will,  embrace  a  reli- 
gious order,  and  leave  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  civil  authorities 
Have  nothing  to  say  to  this ;  where,  then,  is  the  danger  ? 

Not  only  can  religious  orders,  however,  demand  their  rights, 
but  thev  can  point  to  the  services  that  they  have  rendered 
and  still  render  to  civilization,  and  to  humanity.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  institution  of  Christianity,  they  are  founded  on 
tbe  Bible,  and  their  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest  ages 

•  Constitution  Beige,  Art.  6, 
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of  the  Church.  From  the  foandation  of  the  latter^  monastic 
life  appears  under  some  form  or  other ;  widows  and  virgins  con- 
secrated to  the  Lord,  bind  themselves  by  vows  of  perpetual 
chastity ;  the  ancient  councils  occupied  themselves  in  a  special 
manner  with  this  favourite  portion  of  the  fold  of  the  Church. 
To  regulate  in  a  proper  manner  the  discipline  on  this  point,  was 
the  object  of  the  constant  care  and  solicitude  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  Virgins  made  their  profession  publicly  in  the  Church, 
they  received  the  veil  from  the  hands  of  the  bisnop ;  even  when 
the  virgins  and  widows  resided  with  their  parents,  they  were 
still  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  community ; 
and  we  have  already  said  that  their  services  were  made  available 
in  caring  the  sick  and  instructing  the  young. 

In  the  mean  time,  persecution,  a  dislike  of  the  world,  and 
a  desire  to  lead  a  religious  life,  induced  many  to  retire  into 
the  neighbouring  solitudes,  and  thus  was  established  canobitical 
life,  which  was  soon  so  widely  extended. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  the  establishing  of  monastic 
institutions,  independent  of  its  superior  and  divine  object,  was 
a  reparation,  or  a  means  of  satisfying  some  want  of  an  earthly 
or  social  nature.  Thus,  when  Christianity  had  burst  its  chains 
of  slavery,  it  immediately  saw  that  it  had  a  sacred  duty  to  fulfil, 
towards  those  whom  it  had  delivered.  Having  given  them 
religious  liberty,  social  liberty,  and  political  liberty,  it  had  to 

Erovide  for  their  daily  wants.  Some  social  and  powerful  means 
ad  to  be  adopted,  to  protect  the  lives  of  (hose  who  had  ob- 
tained their  liberty,  and  to  prevent  their  dispersion  and  total 
disorganization.  This  is  what  principally  gave  rise  to  monas- 
tic institutions.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  two-thirds  of  the 
human  race  were  plunged  in  slavery,  when  Christ  came  upon 
earth,  to  announce  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  their  redemption. 
Thus  De  Maistre  says,  that  Christianity  substituted  for 
the  compulsory  slavery  of  the  body  by  antiquity,  the  voluntary 
spiritual  slavery  of  the  monastic  life.  This  voluntary  sacrifice 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  provide,  by  agricultural  labour^ 
for  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population  restored  to  liberty. 

To  monastic  institutions  may  be  mainly  attributed  the  civili- 
zation of  the  middle  ages.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Francs, 
the  monks  applied  themselves  to  clearing  the  forests,  in  culti- 
vating the  soil  and  the  mind,  and  in  diffusing  sentiments  of 
religion  and  morality,  in  the  midst  of  a  barbarous  population. 
It  was  at  the  schools  of  the  monks  that  the  young  Francs 
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acqaired  both  the  first  principles  of  reh'gion^  and  a  taste  for 
learning. 

•'It  is  Christianity/'  says  M»  Laurent,*  "  that  has  civilized 
Enrope.  The  monks,  indefatigable  pioneers,  cleared  away 
the  forests,  and  drained  the  swamps ;  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  brought  about  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  The  Church 
served  as  a  link  to  connect  ancient  civilization  and  barbarism. 
It  saved  the  world  in  refining  the  manners  of  the  people,  it 
became  a  principle  of  peace  and  humanity  in  the  midst  of  an 
age  of  brute  force. 

"  What  was  the  condition  of  Germany  previous  to  its  conver- 
sion ?  The  land  was,  in  a  great  measure,  covered  with  woods 
and  marshes,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  corresponded 
with  that  of  the  soil.  The  Germans  occupied  themselves 
moelly  in  hunting  and  rearing  flocks ;  they  were  afraid,  lest  by 
attaching  them^lves  to  the  soil,  they  should  lose  their  warlike 
propensities  and  habits.  Living  in  miserable  huts,  apart,  and 
rudely  built,  clothing  themselves  in  the  skins  of  the  animals 
they  had  killed  in  the  chase,  they  were  as  wild  and  savage  as 
the  country  they  inhabited.  The  monks  commenced  by 
changing  the  appearance  of  the  land ;  the  woods  disappear, 
and  the  marshes  are  dried  up.  Agriculture  is  substituted  for 
pasture,  villages  and  towns  soon  rise  round  the  cells  of  the 
monk8.t  The  founders  of  Abbeys  are  to  Europe  what  the 
first  settlers  were  to  the  new  world ;  but  the  pioneer  is  stim- 
ulated to  labour  by  the  love  of  gain,  whilst  the  monk  labours 
for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  and  the  poor  profit  by  his 
labour." 

To  whom  is  humanity  indebted  for  those  blessings?  To  St. 
Benedict,  the  organizer  of  monastic  orders  in  the  west.  He 
sends  forth  his  monks  to  clear  away  and  cultivate  the  land. 
Let  us  quote  those  rules  by  which  he  changed  the  face  of 
Europe.  **  Idleness  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul,  therefore  should 
the  brothers  be  occupied,  during  certain  hours,  at  manual  la* 
hour,  and  at  others,  in  reading  pious  books.'*  After  having 
stipulated  the  hours  to  be  devoted  to  labour,  the  Saint  con- 
tinues :  •'  If  the  poverty  of  the  locality,  necessity,  or  the  ga- 
theriug-in  of  the  harvest,  keep  the  brothers  constantly  occupied, 

*  See  Etudes  snr  Thistoire  de  I'humanit^,  tome  v.  ;  Lea  Barbaras 
et  le  Oatboliciame,  p.  133,  195,  272, 420,  &c. 
t  Mignet,  Germany,  in  VIII  century.  . 
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let  them  not  be  afflicted  on  that  account ;  for  they  are  true 
monks  if  tbey  live  by  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  as  did  oar  fa- 
thers and  the  apostles  before  us.^ 

The  cdltivation  of  the  soil  went  hand-in-hand  with  intellect 
tual  improvement ;  convents  became  a  kind  of  fortresses,  in 
which  civilization  took  shelter  ;*  they  were,  at  the  same  time^ 
agricultaraly  industrial  and  literary  establishments.  Tbete  was 
attached  to  each  monaslety  itn  extern,  or  public  school,  in 
which  were  received  the  children  of  the  neighboarbood,  who 
were  taught  the  principles  of  religion,  the  Dominical  chanty 
singing  and  grammar.  There  were,  besides,  schools  within 
the  conv^ts,  reserved  for  the  monks,  in  which  the  sciences, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  were  taught.t 

The  books  uk»  the  various  languages  of  antiquity  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  monasteries ;  without  then  the  link 
which  connects  the  past  with  the  [H'esent  wouldr  have  been  bro- 
ken. There  were,  in  the  convents,  Monks  appointed  to  tran- 
scribe books,  others  whose  business  it  was  to  eomptle  th^os, 
adding  paintings  and  ornaments  in  gold,  binding  them  with 
care,  and  sometimes  with  luxury4  ^^  i^  to  the  monasteries 
that  science  is  indebted  for  almost  all  the  manuscripts  of  ancient 
literaiture  that  we  possess.^ 

It  has  been  saia  that  the  Gfaurciv  wa»  the  cause  of  the  bar-' 
barism  of  the  middle  agesy  and  that  monastic  institutiona  oob« 
tributed  tO'  enakve  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind.  All  reeords 
protest  against  those  ill-founded  accusations ;  the  most  ecni* 
nent  historians  a&d  philosophers,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
are  unanimous  in  proclaiming  aloud  the  services  of  religious 
orders  during  this  period  of  social  regeneration. 

**  Monks,"  says  Herder,  ||  "  are  the  benefactors  of  Bnrope ; 
their  peaceful  hermitages,  in  the  midst  of  a  barbarous  people, 
were  the  schools  for  moral  perfeetion,  and  the  bdls  of  their  cells 
resounded  like  a  song  of  hope  through  those  stormy  ages." 

*'  Monks,"  says  aaother  Protestant  writer^f  "  have  b^n  more 

*  Ohateaubviand,  Etadee  historiqaes. 

t  Mignet,  d*Apr^8  MabiUon  Acta  sanctor.  SqboiiI,  III^  pars.  1. 
Ppcef.  p.  15.  8. 

X  Mignet  la  Crermaine  au  Till,  si^le. 

§  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  par  des  Beligieas  Benedictins, 
t.  III.  p.  31. 

I  Herder,  Iden  xviii,  3. 

IF  Plank,  Gescbichte  dir  christlichen,  Gesellscbaftsyerfassanfl:, 
11.481. 
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than  tbe  benefactors  of  their  age ;  all  bomanity  has  been  bene- 
fited bj  their  labonrs.  Fertilizing  tl>e  deserts,  clearing  the 
forests,  and  the  draining  of  marshes,  are  the  least  important  of 
the  benefits  they  have  conferred  on  society  ;  their  whole  Kyes 
have  been  an  existence  of  privations  and  sacrifice ;  it  is  by  this 
means  they  acquired  such  influence  over  the  barbarous  tribes/' 

^  Had  not  such  retreats/'  writes  Maeauky,  *'  been  scattered 
here  and  there  among  the  huts  of  a  miserable  peasantry,  and 
the  eastles  of  a  ferocious  aristocraGy,  European  society  would 
have  consisted  merely  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  beasta  of  prey. 
The  Ghoreh  has,  many  times,  been  compared  ta  the  Ark  oi 
whieh  we  read  of  in  the  Book  of  Genesis;  but  never  was  the 
resemblance  more  perfect  than  during  that  evil  time  when  she 
alone  rode^  asridst  daorksese  and  tempests,  on  the  deluge,  be- 
neath which  M  the  great  works  of  ancient  power  and  wisdom 
ky  catonbed,  bearing  wkhin  her  that  feeble  germ  from  which 
a  leoend  aad  more  glorious  civilisaftion  was  to  spring." 

''Civil,  national)  provincial  and  municipal  society,''  sqrs 
€huiot,t  ••  waa  a  prey  to  every  kind  of  disorder.  It  was  totiJly 
dissolved.  Tbose  who  wished  to  converse,  to  exercise  them- 
seKes  in  amy  way,  or  live  together,  had  neither  centre  nor  prou 
tsetioR ;  hot  the  monastery  afforded  this^  asylsm.  Monastic 
Ue  kindled  a  flame  of  inteUectoal  development,  and  served  as 
an  kntniment  for  arousing  and  pfopagating  ideas.  The  m<»n- 
asteriea  of  tbe  Sovlh  are  the  phdosophical  schoob  of  Christie 
Miity,  the  favorite  haunts  of  me^tation,di9cii88ion  and  teaching ; 
it  is  from  them  we  have  all  new  ideas,  even  heresy  itseli" 

The  greatest  men  we  read  of  in  history  have  come  out  of 
tboee  monasteiim ;  Descartes,  Racine,  Pascal,  Goreeille,  La 
firoyire,  not  to  mention  Voltaire,  and  Luther  himself. 

''  It  was^"  saya  Voltaivey ''  a  eonsolatioo  for  the  human  race 
that  there  were  sufih  plaeee  open  to  those  who  wished  to  fiy 
koai  the  oppvesnons  of  the  Oelh»  and  Vandals.  They  escaped 
(he  horrofs  ef  war  in  the  peaceful  sohtude  of  the  oloitaien 
According  te  the  Feudal  law  a  sbve  could  not  become  a  monk, 
but  the  cenventa  knew  how  t»  evade-  ttis-  law.  They  cultivated 
landt^  chanleil  the  praisae  of  the  Lord,  lived  soberly,  kept  hoe- 
pitals  ;  Aeir  exmafde  wae  weH  oabulated  to  subdue  the  ferocity 
of  those  barbarous  times."]: 

And  even  at  tbe  present  day  are  there  not  suffering  and 

*  History  of  Bagland  oh.  1 .  f  Histotre  i»  la  Civilization. 

X  Essai  sur  les  moBurs. 
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miaemblo  crenM^ree  thAtrequiee  refatge?.  ihm  tiifemjnotnHwr 
own  society  s^iaves  aspiring  to  liberty  ?  When  "^(te -  iti^ie  fit er 
a  time  timt  w(^  sbood.  more  in  need  id  good  ciattpli»yX)f\p>ayer; 
and  the  exercise  of  tlu^t  obai%>  aDd'ed[f*saorifieo  yfimi{^xiip»n 
alone  inspires,  and  vhi^  ean  oi^y  findiiftitb^doiatectiifiiciiMst 
faithful  ministers  ?  .      i       /  .    /   ^   i  n  m^u 

^  In  17&9|  M.  Necker  ppposcd tb«  law  abolisjutogtel^gknis 
orders,  on  the  gronnda  tbet  eootesiaitacal  esteUidmMMita.TAre 
doaely  connected  witb  th^prcf^er  viatign,  iajta  pitfily,  of<reIigiaii8 
worship,  aiid  oi  ibe  Catholic  iaith.  He  even  ai^ed  «i:hBTOg 
religious  orders  e^triiAted  ,witb  tJhe  adouiu^tration.of  priatas^ 

"I  should  wi»b/'  aaid.hp,  **  to  see ,ihe  .jeaonoomftki  depvt- 
ipent  of  prisoaa  eo^ded  to  tbacare  lustd  ike  ebttrity  «f  ireligiaas 
aooiettiefi,  tbe  f  pirjA  of  wb^bi  is  alwi^  4be.  wiiiei>  bcMirai^  itiis 
fostered  and  supported  bjAieUgiQasfeeliAgbioidiOOiMqiQwyi 
order  and  bpnesty  are  upb^d  b|j'i;b«io»  for  1^  itwe  motive 
which  diotait^  qr  detern^i^  t^Qir  c^pl^te.jefotioo  to.the 
services  of  the  pooiu  Snob  institfijitiopa  laa  l^rm  p^rt  of  CiAo- 
lie  worship  are  truly  to  ba  admired,  fipd  wfti^'iki))  ne^w.  :9ppie- 
ciate  too  highly  the  services  ta  be  derived  ffitpi!  thaoi  in^Ais 
respect.  The  8tat^  by  ,the>  aid  of .  (J^ ,  gie^Aost  mrveiUfince, 
pould  never  acquire  the,  gc^^influei)^  ofifaM^a^retiBoSve 
power  whidb  stiipuJUies  to  tbo  a4^mplisbi|ient4>f  the  JOflst 
difficult  duties,  and  whi^h  ra(|uii;es  a»  vxv4^  o^retMid  attcmtipn 
in  obscure  and  acce^^or;  iqattersi  as  th^  .vaineafemito,  loidm^t 
ambitious  of  prai3e,  would  be  capable  QJ^  in  aU  Miiwdd  aa^ior 
do  in  public'  ,        ,.   .. .:  i 

We  need  not  say  Necker  wa9  a  PcoteataDt;   i  .  .^. 

The  accusations  of  which  Qatbolic^r^^ous  iso^i&ttftlk  hare  b^n 
and  are  to  thisday^the.  ol;yf (^,ari^£rqQi<  jUvil  ig^AWMie^K  fwr|»t- 
fulness  of  the  services  rep4ei;ed  bj  the^o^ieties  toh^wmt^ftBd 
civilization.  We  o%.  m«(|ipt)e|r^  apd  ey,t|ggaistftiajt  jwiU«  tiiOBe 
abuses  which  crept  into  some  mpnastorieiyt.with^  glviugitfiy 
credit  to  the  Church  for  the  pjerae^fnng  effestttjjt  made  t«iiwdK- 
cate  them,  and  re-establish  mgnaatic,  jiaciphne^in  Jia.,  primitiye 
purity.  Let  any  one  take  up  the  iiiatory  of  JM«ip^  Orclfi^and 
at  each  page  will  be  met  noble  nuarafilflB^  iseUteiaV  ibAlcd- 
ness  and  charity.  We  ourselve8,writeB  Doopetiap^birfalfeiffider- 
taking  this  work,  had  not  escaped  the  ii^enc^  of  prejiiclio^; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  conscientious  stu^  of  the  ^^purces  o£aa- 
thority,  that  we  have  arrived  at  th^  truth. .  Aa  we  caiUiot  Jiare 
insert  the  numerous  prools.  we  have  met  wtith  in  our  atady^j  let 
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US  at  least  be  permitted  to  give  a  few  whose  aathoriiy  will  not 
be  disputied.''^ 

The  Charireux  have  been  classed  among  the  contemplative 
orders,  and,  on  this  account,  they  are  condemned  a /7r>(7ny  and 
without  hesitation,  as  parasites  and  useless  beings,  who  are  a 
dishonor  to  society.  Is  this  sweeping  condemnation  just  ?  To 
reply  to  this  question  it  is  only  sufficient  to  go  to  the  origin, 
and  take  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  institution.  St.  Bruno, 
Bishop  of  Rheims>  assisted  by  the  councils  of  Hugus,  Bishop 
of  Grenoble,  retired  to  the  deserls,  now  known  as  la  Grande- 
CAariretise,  with  six  companions,  and  there  constructed  seven 
small  huts,  three  leagues  outside  Grenoble,  and  an  oratory ;  this 
is  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  the  chartreux.  These  seven 
poor  cells,  erected  on  the  most  barren  summits  of  the  French 
Alps,  became  the  source  of  mighty  industry.  The  deserts  fer- 
tilized,were  soon  covered  with  thattimber,which  now  principally 
supplies  France  :  pines,  cedar,  the  larch,  and  sturdy  elm,  with 
gigantic  plane-trees  planted  on  barren  rocks,  or  in  the  depths 
of  frightful  precipices,  rise  one  above  the  other,  to  heaven,  like 
the  hands  of  those  who  planted  them. 

In  science  the  Carthusians  are  the  rivals  of  the  Dominicans. 
The  lay  brothers,  equal  in  number  to  the  fathers,  are  employed 
At  all  kinds  of  trades  :  they  make  excellent  carpenters,  skilful 
joiners,  and  remarkably  clever  turners.  The  Carthusians 
created  a  forest  system  which  the  government  of  the  time  knew 
how  to  appreciate,  and  wliich  was  adopted  and  extended  all 
over  the  kingdom.  The  spirit  of  order  soon  led  them  to 
design  better  principles  of  domestic  economy,  by  which  also 
social  economy  was  enriched  and  developed.  The  pious  labor 
of  a  few  hundred  monks  supplied  the  French  fleets  with  build- 
ing materials.  Torrents,  enchained  in  their  beds,  fertilize 
beaaiiful  prairies,  covered  with  rich  harvests.  The  children  of 
Saiiit  Bruno  contemplate  heavenly  things  in  those  mighty 
woods,  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  and  in  the  solitudes  to 

*  M.  Marttn  Doisy,  Inspector  Gkneral  of  Charitable  Institutions, 
in  Fraoeef  has  given  us  tome  very  valuable  information  concerning 
religioiis  societies  in  that  country  in  bis  Dictimiaire  cTeconomie  chart- 
tabZ,  see  t  III:  Congregations  hospitalises  et  ejueigmantes  et  mani- 
festations tUverses  de  la  charite monastique.  We  bave  availed  ourselves 
considerably  of  this  valuable  work,  woicb  will  be  consulted  with  pro« 
ftt  by  all  tbo^  who  wish  to  acquire  information,  or  are  concerned  in 
tha  ^ueetioo  of  religious  charity  in  Catholic  countries. 
16 
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which  those  bands  have  giTeblife*    This,  isnut-all. .  They  t£rrn 

to  the  account  of  the  poor  laboorer  the  agricuUiuraL  -progtasA 

which  is  due  to  their  superior  ifitdligCBcei and  tbe>  local  omprttYe^ 

ment9^  the  result  of  their  indefatigable  toih  Bfidgeaarotliroini. 

over  torrents,  mannfaetories  amo^  and  ftr qnebit  fexpltMriugicoiQur^ 

sion^occupy^oc  the  summit  ofthtaMuntasDyaiid  in  tbedepihanf 

the  valleys,  tliose  vigorous  liinb9  >lhat  have  &o  other,  eoellpa^ 

tion.      The  Carthusians  contttnH^   at-  iheif  '^wu'  expense, 

cottagea  for  the  protectB)n  of  the  hotfieleas  poinr^  and  e;i^n 

entire  flocks,  belonging  to  the  meodca,  ate  apfivoprinted  to  the 

use  of  poor  families.     By  meaaa  of  indastry,  and  tiiaa  labors 

ing  together,  happiness  takes  the  plaoo  of  mieery^  and  ibe 

vow  of  poverty   whieh  the  monks  observe^  giT«a  lease  ami 

comfort  to  tlie  poor  laborer,  whilst  his  weakness  is  proteated 

by  their  system.      The  poor  peasantry  thus  flouriah,  grow, 

and  extend  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  monastery,  and  roaad 

the  institution  which  protects  them  from  violence. 

.     At  the  death  of  St.  Bruno,  (ilOl,)  there  were  bat  two 

Carthusian  monasteries.     In  1^59,  their  number  inoteaaed  U> 

17S — we  do  not  mean  in  France  only,  but  all  over  theOhriBtiaii 

world.    The  benefits  whici)  the  Carthusian  orders^  but  pardou* 

larly  la  Grande-Chartreuse,  rendered  to  the  working  and  agriool*- 

tural  classes,  were  so  multipled  from  age  to  age,  that  tosarda 

the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  seven  hundred  yeaca  after 

its  foundation,  a  famous  English  statesmaui  who  visited  it  in 

179S,  relates  that  the  country  people  never  spoke  of   ike 

monks  who  had  been  expelled,  hot  with  the  greatest  veaodttjoa^ 

"  They  supplied,"  said  be,  ''  the  wants  of  the  poor  for  oaady 

miles  round.*'    The  same  writer  adds,  that  thejr  fieqaetitl^ 

advanced  money  to  the  farmers  when  pressed,  to  the  fatbats  cif 

families  in  need,  as  well  as  to  enoourage  such  branchea  ot 

industry  as  were  sought  to  be  establiahed  among  theif  moua« 

tains.    The  Prior  examined  into  all  such  appbcatioa^  whaoh 

he  granted  when  well  founded*    The  pr«pertY  of  la  Granda 

Chartreuse  now  consists  of  12,000  acres  of  wood,  aad  400  aoiaa 

of  land.    They  occupy  six  leagues  of   a  dcseti,    Tradea^ 

workshops,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  seiences,  fomt  paHi  of 

their  system  as  formerly.    The  spirit  of  tbe  Carthusiena  is  - 

materially  unbroken  and  unchanged,  as  their  fidelity  to  their 

rules  has  remained  uncorruptible. ' 

In  1792,  la  Grande^CioHrHise,  when  set  up  for  sale,  coold 
not  get  a  purchaser,  and  b^  a  decree  of  47th  April,  1816, 
Louis  XVIII.  restored  it  to  the  children  of  Saint  Bruno. 
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Wliilst -the  OarMmaiafif  Are  foundiog  manufaeiaries,  erecting 
wevkships,  pvaviditig  work  for  the  poor,  aad  opening  new 
roa^  to  iwiastr J,  others  are  engaged  in  sapplying  one  of  the 
iMtt- materia)  aod  indilpensable  wants^  and  one  which  had 
been  most  neg^oted  in  il^  middle  agea-^hat  of  binding  the 
popalaii[ioii  together  by  meaaa  of  roads  and  bridges.  This 
was  thevptcifll^  and  even  exclusive  business  of  the  Fr^eapon- 
iifti  (l^ratres^Poitifices).  A  considerable  namber  of  bridges, 
many  of  wluobi  no  doubt,  still  exist,  are  the  result  of  those 
pioiis  labors,  and  which  must  be  considered  as  specimens 
of  the  finest  and  most  solid  oonstraction^  The  Frh'eg  pontifea 
were  the  promoteas  of  civilisation ;  when  the  civil  authorities 
wished  ta  continue  what  they  had  commenced,  they  retired ; 
but  they  must,  notwithstanding,  get  credit  for  the  gnMit 
services  they  had  rendered. 

The  TrinUariam  aboat  the  same  period — 1198 — extend 
the  influence  of  their  order  beyond  the  mother  country  in  res^ 
cmng  Christian  slaves  out  of  the  hands  of  a  barbarous  and  in- 
fidel pe9pie«  They  gathered  some  of  the  laurels  of  Saint  Yin- 
cent  de  Paul,  whose  heroric  soul  and  genius  of  universal 
charity  are  fi^h  in  the  minds  of  all  wherever  the  interests  of 
homamty  are  conoemed.  Yoltaire  himself  calls  the  Trinita- 
riatia  a  heroic  order.^  It  has  bea:i  calculated  that  the  num- 
ber  of  daveB  ransoBaed  by  the  order  of  The  Trinity,  could  not 
be  l^aa  than  900,000.t 

The  Domimcan  order,  or  Preaching  Brothers^  founded  in 
1206,  had  for  their  special  object  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel, 
and  divine  science.  Their  missions  rapidly  extended  in  the 
new  world,  where  they  possessed  several  establishments.  It 
was  they  that  gave  birth  to  Bartb^lemy  de  Iias-Casas,  the 
apoatle  at  India.  Father  Lacorddre  says  in  his  I^e  of  Saint 
JDaminic,  that  the  Spaniards  treated  America  and  its  inhabi- 
tants as  a  tiger  falls  on  its  prey.  Who  was  to  avenge  hu- 
mudtf,  Europe^  and  religion  thus  outraged  P  The  glory  was 
reaewed  for  the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  Pope  Paul  III.  joins 
him  m  protecting  the  poor  Indians  by  his  decrees.  Barth^- 
lemy  de  Las-^Casaa  traverses  the  ocean  eight  times  in  defence 
ctf  tiaa  -h^y  cause  of  bnmanity .  ^*  All  nations,"  exclaimed  he, 
''  are  equally  free ;  and  to  none  is  it  permitted  to   trample 


Bts^y  eta  Uaiversal  History,  chap.  czxx?. 
t  ]>ictionary  of  Beligious  Orders. 
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under  foot  the  righto  of  another/'  '  He  was  at  Ust  uppotiitefby 
Charles  V^  protector  generiil  of  India. 

Th«  order  of  Saint  Dominic  has  -been  mnmled  of  being  the 
promoter  and  pioctpal  inatigatiMr  of  the  B[>anieh  Inqibisition.. 
Father  Lacordaire  prove*  from  hirtory  thai  thir  ecoBsation^ 
ia  inlse.  The  Dominicans  had  nomfife  to  do  wilb  the  ihqui^ 
ition  than  other  religious  ordcra.  It  n'rfsPlrih'p  11.  irbo,  traiB* 
forming  the  Spanish  hiquisdiion  jniv  a  pdlilica)  inalnniieiit^ 
gave  it  its  Ranguinary  dMrtacten  It  is  to  Rofloie  m>e  saust.gq,. 
to  look  few  the  true  Inqoiaitien,  to  the  Holy  Otkt,  where  a 
aingle  csaphai  eondemnationiiad  neverbeen  fxpononiieedk  *^  Tke 
Incjirisition/*  says  the  auihor,  **  existed  .before Saint  Domi^rie, 
who  never  did  anythit%  lotrardaita  devebpsieiit  j  anditwtt 
not  tili  long  a&er  his  death  that  this  tribonaL  aeqairol  m  -dev 
finite  character  and  real  power.'' 

The  brothers  of  the  order  of  Preachers  joined  the  Inquisi- 
tiou  tike  otiiera;  and  as  to  the  auio-da'/e,  it  was  \Philip  IL 
who  invented  them*  Thd  Inquisition  was  aroyaly  not  a  reiigi* 
0U8  tribunal.  Father  Laeordaire^  iri  order  to  ]m)ve  that  Utte 
feinlts  of  the  Inquisition  were  '  the  faulta  uf  the 
times,  connects  <  the  auto^dafi^  with  thie  star  oltemfaera^ 
of  France,  the  tyranny  of  Henry  VIIL  who  -pint  to* 
death  70,000  men  during  hie  reit^,  on  account  of  their  ipeli* 
gion,  and  with  the  deeds  of  Elizabeth*  who  caiiBed  tliedead  fatidJoK 
of  Catholics  to  serve  as  maugers  for  her  hwsea* .  During  tbosa 
times  of  bloody  there  was  not  one  drop  shed  by-Bonw^  •  ^-  L^ 
us  be  generous/' says  the  author  in  theconclnaion  of  faiBpMnph> 
let  on  the  restoratioa  of  the  order  of  Preachers;  ^'ietn^jg^aitttf- 
you  will  that  both  truth  and  error  were  equally  intolerJeml;^  Trotb 
has  not  put  an  end  to  error,  nor  has  error  ainiifailmted  truth. 
Let  us  put  a  hmit  to  the  crirn^  and  mkfortunea  of  the  fmsX, 
and  may  this  staadard  of  peace,  plautied  by  eommdnvc^tsaent 
between  the  past  and  the  futnre>  presage  for  ovs  posterkj^a 
better  solution  of  those  human  problems  than  that  whicb  waa 
expected  from  the  sword,  but  whieh  the*  sword  has  not  been 
able  to  give." 

Ix  is  il)e  special  and  provtdential  mission  of  religious  (Hrdeza 
to  propagate  and  ren^  popular  amongst  mankind  a  tratli 
\ihich  only  a  few  philosophers  have  been  able  t)»  compr^h»id, 
thut  life  is  but  a  time  of  trial,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man 
to  bear  courageously  those  crosses  and  sufferings  inherent  in 
bis  nature.     In   order  to  familiarize  us  with  the  idea  of  those 
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9allbrtn^^  whieb  *we  inh^it  from  our  Urtfa,  the  monks  have 
voluntarily  imposed  others  both  on  their  mind  and  body.  The 
psifanoe  of  Uie  desert  was  eubstitoted  ibr  tbe  bloody  combats 
of  the -gladiators,  who  iv«re  themselves  symbols  of  the  dangers 
ve  UBst  expose  ottrselves  to  in' defence  of  our  conntry.  The 
stnigglte  of  Ibe  soul  id  ihr>  monauter^  serve  to  epiritualize  or 
parify  mankind  ;  and'  tiiose  orders  thai  are  supported  by  beg* 
giBg,  or  charity,  afford  to  the  work)  tbd  lessons  which  the  piU 
grima-gatre  to  tiut  wise  BoeU'  of  old.  None  others  could  ever  have 
been  so  wcA  undehtood  by  semi^barbarous  oatioas^  Tbe 
Itomble  iamily  of  tlie  poor  labourer,  and  the  cultivators  of  th« 
soil,  are  thus  tmight  by  the  eiample  of  the  poor  monk  to  be 
satkfied  with  tiieir  daily  bread.  The  Benedictines  and  Car*, 
thasiaua^haveiaksn  the  vow  of  poverty,  but  their  convents 
are  rich.  The  begging  monk  is  not  rich,  he  is  attached  lo  the 
people,  he  is  humble  and  of  low  degree,  like  them,  and  much 
p(kttw.  the  poor  working  man,  and  tbe  farm  labourer  feel 
tfaonselves  happy  un  preseiuse  of  the  monk,  to  whom  they 
obeeiCaUy  give  their  fcumble  mite,  and  share  with  him  their 
mbrsel  irf  bread.  Not  only  is  this  poor  monk  the  personification: 
of  ddfiiiian  repewianoe  for  the  people,  but  he  is  the  first  ta 
vilit  tfaf  m  when  snflbring  from  any  affliction  ;  the  first  to  risk 
hi$  Mfe  18  case  of  are;  the  foremost  in  ministering  to  the  moat 
esttntial  wtotsof  the  living,  and  in  discharging  the  last  dutiea 
t»thetlead;  Tlus^ai^  ideal  of  tlte  begging  monk  has  not 
eiaaped  tbe  notice  of  George  Sand.^  So  naturally  has  this 
odor  of  the  begging  monks  sprung  from  Christian  ideas,  that 
several  J^totaut  sects  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in 
liriug;  as  they  do,  on  the  alms  of  the  faithful. 

Tte  otoder  of  8t»  Francis,  or  Frereg  miaeursj  founded  by  St. 
Fraoeis  d'Assim,  was  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See  in  the 
ooomtAxyf  Lateraa  in  I21&.  From  this  order  sprung  a  great 
maiqr'aoeitties  of  ihe  same  kind  during  the  following  centuries, 
fta/otderof ihe  ihpueuii  dates  from  16^5  ;  the  conversions 
wfaiali  tliay  ioAde  are^  inntimerable.  The  assistance  which  they 
rendered  to  the  sick  in  times  of  disease,  and  to  ttie  suffering 
ciB8ieria''a)l 'times  of  pcdblio  calamity,  made  them  equally 
pipidajft  '  .Wbaiii  Marseilles  was  visited  by  the  plague,  they 
waffo^Mfe-^^lieadtol  tbebmiefactibrs  of  the  desolated  dty. 
ntwv  :n  "!,:)  ,m:;  -i  ;     - : : 

^  8*€,  in  lir^ovel.  The  Spiridlon,  the  visit  to  the  Monastery  of 
8tHya<inim. 
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Who  has  not  heard  of  the  HospiialUn  of  Mounl  Saint  2f^- 
nard  ?  The  object  of  their  institution,  which  dates  from  the 
10th  centurj,  is  to  give  hospitality  to  all  travellers  gratoitonslj 
and  without  exception.  The  monks,  assisted  by  their  servant^ 
provide  themselves  with  all  necessaries,  such  as  bread,  wine,  &e., 
accompany  the  traveller  at  his  departure,  and  at  the  first  war- 
ning, set  out  to  meet  those  in  danger  from  fktigue^  the  tempest, 
or  the  avalanche.  They  bring  with  them  clothes  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  traveller  from  cold,  some  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  others 
to  lend,  according  to  circumstances.  The  rules  strictly  forbid 
the  servants,  as  well  as  the  religious  themselves,  to  demand  any 
compensation  whatever  from  the  traveller  for  any  service  of 
hospitality  which  they  are  bound  to  render.  If  the  traveller  wish 
to  make  any  offering,  it  is  put  into  a  box,  either  by  the  bene- 
factor himself,  or  by  the  person  who  receives  it,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  convent. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Great  Saint  Bernard  rendered  vast  ser- 
vice to  the  French  army  in  the  month  of  May,  1800.  With 
the  assistance  of  a  little  money,  they  sustained  with  food  and 
wine  the  strength  of  the  soldiers,  for  which  the  first  Consul  was 
ever  very  grateful  to  them.  He  formed  the  idea  of  founding  two 
similar  institutions,  one  on  Mount  Cenis,  and  the  other  on  the 
Simplon,  both  to  be  branches  of  the  Oreat  Saint  Bernard.  The 
Cisalpine  republic  was  to  allow  them  a  considerable  annual 
grant.  But  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  liked  to  see  everything 
done  expeditiously,  he  had  the  former  constructed  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  France.* 

The  confederation  of  Switzerland  will  have  bitter  cause  to 
regret  having  lately  disturbed  the  repose  of  those  pious  io9pu 
tollers,  who  afford  aid  to  no  less  than  10,000  travellers  an- 
nually. 

Christian  proselytism  is  charity  itself  in  the  strongest  sense 
of  the  term — heroic  charity.  Missionaries  can  only  spring  from 
that  faith,  which  believes  with  its  founder,  ''Whosoever  shall  lose 
his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel  shall  save  it.'^  Missions  are  a 
continuation  of  the  life  of  JesusChri8t,of  the  teachings  of  the  Apos- 
tles, who,  like  their  Master,  gave  their  lives  to  seal  with  their  blood 
those  doctrines  which  they  diffuse  through  the  worid.  In  the  heart 
of  the  missionary  flows  a  double  current  of  strength  and  vigour, 
that  of  the  monastic  life,  and  that  of  the  martyrs  of  the  three  first 

•  Thiers'  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire. 
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cer^Q^es  pf  Chiiftiajiity ;  from  this  springs  that  superhaioan 
stiengtix  with  which  they  are  gifted ;  hence  ii  is  tliat,  when 
xsfding  .t^eir  histoj7  in  the  ZeUres  Edifianles,  or  in  the 
4$$aS^fi0  Propagation  of  the  Faith  of  the  present  day,  we 
fancy  ocyfselves  tnuasported  to  the  tines  of  the  Primitive 
Qwrch^     .     , 

.  liiasipi}?^^  properly  speaking,  date  their  origin  from  St.  Fran- 
cj;^  d'Asaisei  and  from  St,  Dominic ;  their  work  has  been  con- 
tiaoodj  jand  is  still  carried  on  by  a  great  number  of  religious 
orders,  who!  shrink  from  no  sacrifice,  from  no  danger,  to  accom- 
plish the  holy  worlE  with  which  they  are  entrusted. 

The  Abbd  de  Xiamenais>  in  his  work  on  Indifference,  sums 
op  the  many  acts  of  hproism  of  monastic  charity.  The  Brother 
oiiappft  d^ath  (de.  bien  mourirj  attended  the  bed  of  the  dying 
to  SDftoothen  his  path  to  eternity.  The  burying  Brothercoverei, 
his  mortal  remains.  The  Brother  of  mercy  came,  like  a  con- 
queror sntroanded  by  thoae  captives  whom  he  had  liberated 
fro^  their  chains.  The  humble  Carthusian  went  through  the 
eonntry  to  assist  the  shepherd  in  )iis  toils ;  he  descended  to  the 
very  depths  of  the  d^ngeonJ  carrying  words  of  consolation  and 
peiuce  to  the  unfortuoate  being,  suffering  under  human  injustice, 
and, like  mi  angel  of  hope  whose  minister  he  was,  accompanied, 
ev0Q  to  the  &ot  of  the  scaffold,  the  wretch  who  was  about  to 
die  ;-7Tsharijng  his  sufferings,  sustaining  his  faltering  courage,  and 
fortifying  him  in  repentance  and  in  hope.  His  sympathizing 
hands ;Dever  abandoned  the  poor  condemned  wretch  whom  thev 
had  received  at  the  foot  of  the  inflexible  tribunal  of  man,  till 
ifter.  haying,  deposited  him  at  the  foot  of  the  tribunal  of  the  all- 
merciful  God.* 

It  is  said  that  on  Monnt-Saint-Bernard,  the  air  is  so  sharp 
that  it  obstructs  the  breathing,  and  that  people  seldom  live 
there  longer  than  ten  years ;  therefore  the  monk  who  shuts 
Um^elf  up  in  the  monastery  may  very  easily  calculate  the 
lumber  pi  days  he  has  to  remain  on  this  earth  :  all  that  he  gains 
tbixmgh  his  service  of  man  is  to  know  something  of  the  precise 
looment  of  his  deaths  which  is  hidden  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  nearly  all  the  religious  wo- 
mm  in  charge  of  the  hospitals  of  tlie  HoleUDieu,  in  Fans, 
are  contiimal^  suffering  from  slight  fever,  which  is  consuming 

*  Essay  on  Indifference  in  matters  of  Religion,  vol.  I.,  p.  442. 
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bjwlhichf  t^<^>alJ9rSlM^q^n4p(^KIv  :-Fhpfe  j|ipi))c3,iiriio,  (J^elJ,  m  the 

established  infirmaries  in  eternal  darkness,  for^^^  vw^t\i- 
MiA\  Mdi  W\er-T«l)Qjm  v?!Blaio*^  nW^  1  j^^9>  y^9lw^f^^  sJ^<Mrten 

are  unable  to  praise  such  works  as  thej  deserve ;  tears  a^ 

says  Voltaire,  ''  have^j  gij^n,  i48,,iOi^-P|)icfl^tu^.]j}i^  Cftrij- 
.4i%ft^'^1^8QP|i3^(|i5k9.,gixep.  ,p^;^tboiW^«df  ^iQ.jJknpiy.wXihat 
itlrtj^af ft  r|,M^bK)#ni.  wIm?^  Wt^  -,  m^^^  ^^  fi}^  ^  i  B^ W A^Jfl^ 
they  are  even  ignorant  of  their  own  virtue/^f       .  ^  ^  ^  r  Vv 
t]  rrtM9,Ahfe;feu9^ofi^i^45ba5itaW  phinrcli 

them.     Hej^ft.  ^p  ^i^jipj^w^^  tiift,..p^^jC^i^\fQf  .^eatiog 

.jre%jo»«  f50fBK*^ti«^4^^c^4,to  ,t{^.i^ji^j^%>Plf.  h9§eit^ty  and 

tdijKJ^ioi^'  Ji?^)jcfk. l^y;^ |ppi(byei|f  .f|^^3^i3^a.,t|i^, W)st  veiw- 

ra^Kj,  anaiUjavgF^fttefli^j^t^^i  ^^  1    >  ,:■  t^  ^..  t  ., .  .     .  ,,. 

religious  G^fd^f  ^\^i^p^m4^r  tJjqfi^tropage  ot,S^At  AJ^?^?, 
T  t;lM>sctiPHs^|i  ;^ii«irted,,i4  6^jiugii^j)iitiQ?  ^u4.jtjb|e,sickyand 
•ittt  wiftis4§f  fiba-i^it  n\^  ol  tiie^plwurcb  jto  the  poor.  They 
:  Wi^ri^.0ftlte4:4ioWftf^fj^<?r4li  oM  wbe^  ^Iwsj^  pafl^^ea  ^jwaame 

>  J  Al!)(9u^,tbi»)tiinp,a,i)Qw.,^p(»qfge  l^vipg  fa4e;i|.pp,,ly^fimt/, 
o.g^yie:ris^  t<i>iiv^W;inf^itptioasi  which  ^revalw^ay*  ^ro  toapriwg 
i.fti)»tiie.4^j,e^h#ustible,  soar^^  of  Clwisti^  chai%. ..  The  whcie 
of  Europe  was  seized  by  leprosy,  and  huodr£4s,.nayi  thousands 
'  «if.4i(Wpit^^  d^|irwAifer;tJ*9,fe;Htt5^fi4  % Jthwiwft|J  disease, 
^\\«re.  imt(^i*ieJ^)/«9teM^ed. ,  The  w:d^  q(  J^arists  took 
i^pwi  th$w3Q]v69  |j3(e>^j^tiyi.9f.attei^ivg^4TOi]^eri|jg,^^  the 
.\^n(6i>f)ibQ§l^.wjQtfi|iedllJulK5wt^o(  spfiietar.  ,  1  ,.  :• 
.-  ^4gftiB,ii*thMCferip|ia»ordfllsr^cpiv^  withiath^Wap? ttoao 
.poQr  wjfo|r4w«»t©.b^aga  wha  bia^  h^  thfi  \w  'of  tbi^jj; , limbs 
'l(yfa  di^^as^inot^^ji^Qii  kn(piwu,a«iongst,u8^  but  .which  we  c^d 
•of  mbi^ji  md^  the^nawe  of  SaitUA?i^a»y,^Fire.,,.   .^ 

•  Gfenius  of  Christianity,  book  VI.,  chap.  IV. 
t  Corremondance  genirale,  tome  III.,  p.  222. 
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\**tHe*Cy&)^<S''WrfJ''ft  ky  orflef,  predldfed  over  by  the  clergy, 
fli6  "Abjtct  '^f  tiliWt  tras  to  afford  relief  to  its  own  mertiber*, 
Thn^Vtt*e^'6f-gr^ita*(idufih^  tire  plague  in  1*60,  but  ef^pe- 

''Ivie^iiiGptriib  crte  the  ordet  oV  ^aini  Jaegnee  ds-Haut^ 
-y^,  in  the  sottth  of  Frtmce;  the  order  of  Ho$pitatier8  Pon- 
i0iy  the  order'6f^h«  Hofy'GHiOist;  whieh,  during Ibe  thirteenth 
ihrcf  5>t)fTtcenth  centuries,  extetided  Ih^mstJlvea  over  the  whole 
bf  Euiiopfe,  everywhere  dfspltfyingthe  greatest  activity  and 

•'H^e  oif  ers  of  HdspiMieH  d^-Saiikl  PMdu  ei  Saint  Jervaie 
ir^'fotttided  hi  IWn^  in  theyewf  I474r.  • 
'^  \vi  Spiflh,  One  of  the  iirt^st  andent  orders  of  HospitaUefi  is 
iWt^tff  tfi<t  danf^tnBs  rSg^i&ts  de  R^evai,  coirttfKmly  called 
Ronceveaux.  -     '     ' 

Tlife  ffaijUiall^s  de  Burgoe  nre  «tiH  more  -eelebrated.  In 
I4G9,  a  Infest,  named  Jd^  (Hbthefto,  f6«nded  in  Valance  the 
instittttion  Lm  Innocen(€9,  fo^the  toare  of  lAnfitics, 

There  wei'e?  aWesbiblt^hed  in  Qtsnnany  and  the  Low  Conn- 
Iricd,  sotJieties  of  ybiing  womert,  with  a  vi^  of  pt-acUeing,  with- 
out altogether  retiring  from  the  worH,  Ihe  works  <rf  chafrity. 
'"Pbf  itfstatice,  the  Brines,  who  in  former  times,  in' Germany, 
.UttTef^  constairtly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  poor. 
•  Th^  Angu^nian  Sisters,  who  can  boast  of  bemg  an  order 
of  the  illnBtrious  Bisitop  of  Hippow,  whose  rules  they  still 
ioHow,  have  supplied  the  various  hospitals  and  infirmaries  with 
a  great  many  devoted  subjects,  and  their  services  liave  been  i«o 
unintcrrhpt^dly  continued,  afler  the  fbunding  of  the  order  of 
the  Sisters  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  that  they  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  present  day  in  (fhe  Ihtel  Dteu,  in  Paris,  the  first 
hospital  in  the  world. 

The  vices  and  corruption  of  large  towns  inspire  pious  souls 
with  the  thought  of  totabli^hing  Reformatories  and  houses  of 
refbge  for  such  as  wishtotepent  and  amend  their  lives.  Start- 
ing from  Germany,  the  ordier  of  Magdalen  takes  root  in  Na- 
ples in  1324,  i^  established  in  Mttis  ih  14&£,'inPari8in  1492, 
ift  Bouen  and  Bordeaux  in  1618.  All  houses  of  tepentant  wo- 
men are  varieties  and  branches  of  thia  order,  aioongst  which 
we  may  place  in  the  first  rank,  the  order  of  the  Oood Shepherd, 
which  has  extended  itself,  particularly  in  France,  for  some  years 
past. 

The  ScBURS  Grises  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis  have 


siipplM.A<gog^'/miH)7ii)H)9[)jytri4  iMi  a^ai9#,(or  t(t(  poor,  b#Ui 
i^^Ir«nc§ftn4)>EteT^d«w/8in(M^(,t|eJl8tfl^nlru^JK  .^  <t  k: 

J»^  1^9Q^ft-:fevi)in«,iw4<a  ,4fQ94fult  f<>MtagiQU»  .disMde.tfelL 

ofikt  »l  *lw.*wwMjw^'>w»$ifaMid«4  for  tJi0:  piwpofff.^  afforf-^ 
iM  thew  Abaltor  iw4  edi«j^o«i.^44o  ^ra^DjUlMt^  t,   ...  -i  ;>H 

or  Ser^anU  oftk^lnfir^K   TA^«e  whor  tur/wft  ift'tjie  Ji09piti)% 

becii  of   ihis.  qrctec    Cri<^ris#,  ifl)oiQt!it^«H^;W^riii^nifi  ,jtod 

vbo06:9ok.  joy  «Qwi^  iq  Idigetfuineo^  of^  tbeidise^y^titi^yfi 
comfort  to  the  afflicted,  as^ejiQij^l^  'iMfojMkd  .born^^^^  of  her 
OQwpmiMiti  ^(v  tli9ii§[h  iivi^g'^ii  ^Qiji^rU^  had  ^^mmiM^ 
tbw  lives  in^<}ooffti)ing.tbps^io  a£^tiftr)>;.imd  iitjattwdiiK^)* 
aiok*  Ibey  sooft/fonri/fcd  .tbei|]i^el\ifi»  iirfgi  ft^nwfltnUjr,  tiid 
a$fltti»ed  thft.nwM  oC  /Wr^i/wK^^abouH  tl^  j[f«ir  J8i7.^  t  •     m^ 

J[n£r«A«ej,  FraOQia  ddiSal««,  tf^a^  awpbte  SaUt^  in  ,«^opt. 
b»gtti^writii)g0>)«nii^  rq^u^Klea  the:p^eiMr9()n§ftii^JtQi¥» 
of  hifltigt^Ait .  vMt^^i,  fo^inMt^in  1610»  with  ,^  fi^Hrtaoo^^tof 
^AAm^i  d^OhAAtd>  (b«  i^^r /q(  tJba  ^M«iMHiiiM»it«iHktl  to  f  iait 
and  care  the  sick.*  i   ,    .  ij  i,  .^.  .    ^i 

<  lR.lfil5»  appealed  fui  Jm^^tieM,  m  J^knim,  the  Hoapi- 
taUerat.kMWtt>a3.4b/9.i?(7#f  Fi^^j  tbojr.wer^^  origiAall/itraid^ 
mfi«^t  laading  a. regular,  aoid  piaua  life;  s^WeqljtaI^l't^]r 
adopted/  in  part»  tbe^  tliidi  osder  o{  St.  Frapcisj  imd  in  1679, 
^  the  rtqaedt  of  Lquia  XIY.,  tiieg^  undorto^  tb^  q^treof  .ibe^ 
siok  ia  libe  hoapitala  of  Duiil&arque^  Mous  ,a»d  Xv^  ^-bej* 
alao  vaaMed  tbe  Mcfc  at  boaae^taiid  paiAici^rljr  m^niiuoa*:  i.  - 
The  most  consuming  apostolic  zeal,  tha-mpat  bU^tniDg-WtV^ 

catted^  from  bia  bereio  cbaritj,  /<»(»  ^  i2^.  He  rfin  tbroiigh 
the  streets  of  ,Qtmodv^  arjti^g.  "  Do  good  to  ona  ajwtlieri  lor 
tbe.  love  of  Oodk'  ACtier  having  wr^iugbi  drivers  tmiracl^.of 
cbanitj^i  b^  funded  ooe  of  tbe  (ceateM  orders  in  tbe  biatoi^r  ^ 
tbe  Cburcb,  (1540).  This  order  extended  itself  over  all  FraDce> 
where ttam^nbaca, got  tho  n%meot  BROTUwa  Of  Ctuj^TY, 
(J  602).    In  Germany  they  were  called  BaoTUifts  of  Msrot. 

•  See  "A  Friend  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales/*  In  the  XXVIII 
number  of  this  Rbtibw, 


the  mwsion  of  SiiVltt^eW^de^PfeftJ.  '  N^v^,  siftde-  llie  ilftj:*  of 

o#»lM  p(Hi*«^ttf)()  fe^tpMoM-of  ^  reiigiCHW  tsitid,  d««mittg  itself 
to  ^th^^^matbif^  1^  mi»ei^y.  Tlie  gtaiid  ictea  of  9t«  ViBeeiit 
de^Riiil^WM'^tQ  'form '  ^I6^eilte^,  «iM 'llidr«b)i  ^ve  i&vne  60oi«l 
effeoi'to  idigiimi  ^bMit^.  ^  Kotil^0<Aii»  tongfip^ktadffroQiid  im. 
He  founded  o^fHtttimt^i^MtciotieB  of >  k^iea  who  w«*te  to  <)0- 
viiti^ti)^kU(fetvi!»i«^  tt^  eetvie^  of  the^ "poor,  t^  wait  on  the  Mk, 
aMlni]vofy#ii^ii^  0«ttUer  llie^M<)isiiingdof  oliarity.  Folk>ving 
)i»'4aaiM)»l6,  tho  j^M^^)«#  i^Mel  a'^ooiety  for  ^siting  tbo 
nek,  ^Dirai«s^flfilil6Hiity  «or  ^'skteg  ihoiw  'poot  m\a>  trftre 
ashamed  to  b^.  But  the  great  and  pcfatmp^l  work  of  Sl« 
IgoiMit^f^Mi^j^tt  tbe^^^liridiie^itieiitiof'lhe  order H)f  thtSis- 
l»tiy(rf^tl€tCf/<tM3>i  SB^rd^  whioh^  bf  d^gree^^  hat^lbrowA 

^  'Itbtti^^  4^ ^htkrity  tim^istiitiuliiled  bf  emtilMion  mA 
Mkh^^  M^'tbe  ^Jb^offl  «f  thiosr  pi6ad  eooietia*)  {>Msided 
dvct  .t!f'i«b^'Cdste#Hig  ottt^^  St.*  Viao^nti  What  boljr 
thoughts,- twbat^Mbto'dei/'oi^fieto^  what  MiO' of  ttecbing 
teitiitern«$»)4M^rdk^'ldlj^  pOcff  <ind "the  suflbriAg/  MMt  huve 
8pNttt|[ti  «pHf^^  the  i)eiiia«li^  ^ritti  ihdse  aottk  6o  steat^ia,  so 
ardfltflV'tlnd^  ^^Mrel  Is  iltUlitrefbtie  oo  be^^vondeved  al  tliat 
th#tiufaibetfiof'4lbM»  fN«t  *eillib)isliBi€iit»  of  ohavi«y'so  rapidly 
increased  at  that  time  ?  ... 

'  fiv$6i4,  £li»abetk  de  Ranfrain  fd^nded  ftt  N^ncf  the^  order 
of  Jfi»y^«*r*^(Mf  iii^  who*e  ofcjeet  was  to 

8«<%^frodiitfQe'«lid' perdition  the  fiotiuis  ot  human  depravity; 

'Itf  ^  this*' Mum  yeH  «^  P^o^  y<>uA^  girl,  named  Simomie 
3tt<ijg^n^''^^M  y0itlk'Mf&e<  apetit.iiiiolldvpiing  the  flooks  of  her 
tUiMt,  founded^  4he  Order  of  HmpUalhn  of  the  charity'  of 
Our  Ltdf^iwho^fMsstoii  wa*  to  Attend  «nd  mtnislerito  the 
wmi8>of^M(^#omen.    . 

'ii'fc-tOeSyttpp^i^rtd^the  brder  of  ilieii8iW^#  ofth^  €nm^ 
•'^Ifpt^te^'thiB^hety^r^eof  oharity  vre«  reoruited  by  tbe 
6ifdef^^PfiS^  B^lditm  of'Loi^  And  T^m«aiiie.     ' 

*l*^Ottter^«he  JfrH^^^^fifWM  dates^  f rom  1680 1  Uieir 
g¥^flff<^vie^sttid  d^¥i»t^nefis' to  tile  poov'  were  weli  re|iiem«- 

,  '•  "fiT^  JJj.  T-wt^  ..  !.<■■  w  .; /  .  .  t »■    ■       I-  ■; <   *■ 

*■  yk  «*,  tfte  sdelttjrof  fh4  SUttri  of  MeroJ  p©towMd,5ii  rranoe 
al#ae^  4S&  f6tjd>liBfainf dUi  a  good  number  ia  PoWd,  fOid  ftome  it 
Austria  and  Silicia. 


taclc»e'4^|08o^eslaWBfcJnel*s:farri■ff©2i      /'i  ^'"rh^  r  ■^'<\  b   ^o,^ 

opoBtttaonro^Sti  >Vtti(toiiderPatal/a,new'98ylm 
dmc€,:^ud€AiiMa?p^[fiHh)n:;f--4)il  whidc  ho)f  >i^l>iiien  x]ev9teel 
thckD^vos  tn  briHging  tiirre^nlande  t. timer 'dofoithmaies  vkor* 
had  giwdn  themscl^  up  tofsH  joindfs  jofmce^*  v.  ' 

In  l^aS^  h  UbIw  §itiet^y^iGtmied->\{oi  ikt  ume  purpo^/ 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Geneviivej       ■    *      .    f 

h0ili«» trf^tefafo^ifomoflfihairat ;^v.!   :•■.■.'■:•!  :l      '^irH',      -  ,•  "■ 
Tiie.  Soobty  of  Okt^MH^  tfrOiaHty^mBhutiieA  in  164 1  ^< 
foe-ihe  pttTposfe^oftiefalirtg  (temaeJfw  tb'^e  those 

unfbptmmtto'beiiRg^  imngqmf  iot^nfetaiKd  >aiiiiii'  irregataritjea; 
an4  iWiko  tmrriedi  about  them  tbe  wiAbc^g  brand  of  Inmaa' 

ht:lHB,t}\&6i^m6S  tiiCfiS^ikiiierk  of  iAe^J^r^  ms 
ettaWiftbedi"-"^  f^i!*    -'•  f  ^'   --r"^   t,   •   m-i-.  \r    - .'■>;./- 

The  jfiap  164ffir  :!wtU  ber  wfc  miemcitableiiD  thrairaati'nf 
clMHty^l:9Jifadibundingr^Ahe  6rder«fihefiistcvf  t^  Ski  Agn^scj.^ 
'la'  the  year  Jt56Q;tbe  Sbtfers 06 Sh  Jmrgh,  tft  Puj,  cowr 
mwceil  tibir  liel^rini^oot;  trheMBospitelis^  06  8anit  TSfam^r 
^  ri/^^»rtf  go  as  far  back  as  1660;    the   Sistkrs  r gfy  Sedttfie 
ifii^Ti;  t^afiftS  ^  the  Sifltecs  de  Ja  €baVit^  d^fivroni  to  1676 ; 
the  :Bftii^evs  ^  the  (%iAi  Shepheni',  to  166^  aid  the  Soteus 
ofStetat^eul'datd^ftto  1B99.  -      ti;         - 

The'veoentdd'de  la  SUb  fimnded^  in  16811^^  the^m^U^trtMn^^ 
ot  €briaiiaii  BroUuura^  'whioh,'  in  a  lew  yams,  was  »(XTva8fly^ 
eit^adied^  -.■    ■  ^      -  >f  1  !^'   .   -.     ,  ;    ,-,.     '-    .>h  ,.-  - 1.  .  x  .  •. 

In  ni6v  a  pricMi  Louis^M^mriiGingfiiDn^ds}  Motitfert^ 
amtaiil^-bytUof spirit'  of<  St^   V/iQC(ttt  de  Paiil^  faundfed-  tto' 
ordep-of  Ifhe  Daugliteniiof -Wiaolchnf  tihe^afajecl  of'i^liioh-«ats 
toafibrd  rdief^  paafticuiMrly  in  fchejMtentry^  to  Ae  rfcfc,in>d  to 
e(Jw»teihe  cbildiren  of  tiur  poon  sudi;  aboj  ww  tfeo  object »bf" 
the  institution  called  Sisters  of  Providence,  founded  in  1776. 

In  1720,  Anne  Leroy  founded  in  Caen  fhe  order  of  FU!ei 
du  SM'Samniri  fopUhc   purpose  of  ^inbiting  sidt  ^orfafen", 
DriT«»'fnim  thw  hotk*e^  1795,*  which  «heyw^pe'$to)tft«i" 
ing  and  caring  about  twenty  pboV^hnatics.'ffi^Wt^^oiit^^fiih^ij! 


ing  their  patients  with  them  into  exile,  a!s  the;  aqeienta  <jick  tlieir 

household  godsr.  -  -  .1         f\^^^  - 

We   will   now.  stop.;  thabare^  mentioti   of -ihb^  nlmerotis 


sbcietim '  or«6eJ--b7' the  <)rtboKd  Ivlig^ 
checked  for  a  while  by  thd  Frbneh^ilevolatiba^'^tlm  ^nen^Q^  ' 
moYesAtwt  ag^ ^  mamefi:  8Ib'  bobrfle;  ss^tion  •aa'  tber eoiobien^ 
VAB««^eY6diibna  4Mpi(ifK9ien/aiiiithe;  rDMbto/ChriJfciati'd^9<o^ 
t^atsalAgfQiiiitircmaopbid '/  LeMt^^^sofflce^iiMsn,  to  add  «mev 
m^,  IbenraihiDhibieF^iaiilitQtiini  toCotbR'  Mttler'Siitert^^ike'^ 
Poor,  established  bubcr/ftw^nofc kinod  '^  Vrabee^  tbisrlmtd  bo 
feedq'iMchHntjr,  4iftB  kehebolont)^(Hd?/af  ^Itte  'AkM  TkiSe^,  ;tle 
Vincent  de  Paul  of  Belgium.  •"  n^O   1^   o  o- f^f^Mtt  r;  .ft  ^^  ^  , 
^A!U'tbe9etiiBtat«liiif|98fl^  tBe  fpewa^NspoiUeiNbu^  re3hlt  bf 
Cfltholic  charity.    Religious  orders  haire^btenit^iflti^BiMdd  a^tbe' 
b|irtd4ratii»tofrt9t»iiiioalth6ohi^/.^^ibsrfUlG^ 
tbeirprdpefo:HgbtviitiHiperdowe'thiifctJib>ipfril>af'tnie^^ 
plajfis-a  patfeiii  tflir€h«relPWi4tas  impovtant  tban'riathovM^'dtr 
tlieoaw'^eirand  obeAdine  obthe^thelv  >^ltii)indiie  Gimrdb; 
in  a  word,  that  we  see  authority  aud  liberty  fully  combined, 
parttcalari}^  aa  )re|prds  iiktigipiii\  caii)  Uiarimble'^inAiAtiotb. 
Authority   never  produced,  or   even  led  to  the  creihicn  bF'%^ 
sftigle  aodet]^  dnrthe  CHmnch;  tbef  ait^fiM^liad  tbeir  ^origin'  h\, 

saae impobeyttfa^greit^aild brosp^d ;  ititborifty xmly stipppid 
inio^ei^iigrm  theoj^.^  diffeoJ  Hlmm^  t^  refomy/Md,  fidatfyi  tcr 
abolish  tlienait-''    '-•'*      ■    ''^    -p  j  .  '  ^  t  ^,^  -,    -  .   •    •    i  -a 
Itf  t±det  tar  fic^Unui  {o#  thfe  ihAaetHMJ  whicfa'tiii^)Boly^8e6^ 
exfitoki^<oterffeli^di  ofd^'itk  (ml]^' nec^^ry 't6  pi^j^s^ 
the    letter,    addressed    by    Pius  *  IKl,  "iftb  rBiineV  Jli847r 
tO'thfr  dKffeteaAt  sAptfHoisr  (tf  Ihose  ohiers*     >^'iLaQ6iigBt'  the 
malty  anxioinrca]va'ari«iii(gt>i]t'of  oat'\ApoBit61io'^haif[^/^k^ 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff, "  we  deem  it  one  of  the  most  impoitakit  ttr 
cotv^.toi^ois^'pioiariHiiiymwiiltes,  the^mdrt  affecftioAale  aentii* 
mtitsloftoar  patetnifl  chattty ;-  yit  wlB  protect 'and  defend 'item' 
by^tftreiJr^Bbrl  of  oralrzedl^  and  bonlribnte* by' every  mfeaos^tfr 
our  powerl'^to  Aeir  9[rfeiidinir''and  thcirwelfBre,    Institiiled 
UQde^>fth^'in8i)iEstiD^^olf  titf  Divine' SpiWtv  bf  men'  of  euikfe?!!* 

*  Tho'lblinMing 'itfdi^, 'espteiiUlf*  maybtt  comnalted;^  HMrty>D/ 
Hiit<[^,^^B,9Hgpoiig  Qnd«iis^   oiibbiS  Uigne,  IHe*i(M|iavf  of  BAligiouf 
Or^f)t,    Mi^tij}  JDpiflj,  pioUftma*/  of  CMiuritable  JScQaomj—Dr*  K, 
HaMe^fHiftorv  of  ObristtaD  iDStitutions  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Sick.  'B/Uih,  Oil  We  Free  Exercise  of  Charity,  pp.  62,  80, 84, 99. 

t  Catholic  lleliffious  Orders,   by  Ch.  Lenormant,  Member  oi  ihA 
Institute,  Profdn^  in  the  CoUege  of  France,  Paris,  1853. 
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sam<tUy;.for«lbfe  ^naiieenMUt  ^  thfr  grqaton^oifjr  of  GM,  und' 
tbe  salvaikm)  jel^soulsy  >«onfi»i^«ii  bptiie-  Affo^Ug^SeK  tbGrf 
coQjpoM^  that  beau^fd  .vomty  iwhi»eh^m>iindsilibejCiiui«^ 
wstb  8i}cb  glerjr^  andxJCQiHtii49[t^  a8>  at  iifiererihp8e>^miliai)9' 
troops,  chosen  guards  of  the  army  of  Christ,  who  have  nt- 
all  times  beeu  both- the- boghl^sti^naiiitfiits^ 'and  theiimiest 
suppvt  of  reUgikBL-and  of  StatBR*^  *  •- - 

^*  Tfaei  e  18  naone^  tberefevengno^ttot^^obo^y  oaa  be  igMito 
that  peligioaa  orders  haf  e,  -  even  iioinJ  t^ek  vl»7  iastitatiotij 
rendered  themsekes  iioitrioos,  ^  pvodubia]^  nunifaevt  of  nibeti, 
aUnoBt  beyond  eoimtiiig,  disliiigui^hed^byiitheiiina^rsality  of 
their  geniua,  the  exkni  of  their  ei^iditioa^  tlV^udetir  of 
their  virtues^  .i\mt  britikat.Eaiietity,  tfid^ who,- have- atuiii-i 
ed  the  highest  dignities^ that  man  eaa.  possibly,  be  laieed  toj  it 
waa  ihekr  f^j^  from  dawtnitiilsunset^'to  propa^te  ttm  Oathiilid; 
faith  and  doctane^  to  cvkiv&te;  to  giuurd,Biui  reseoe^romruiiiy 
literatune^  the  aria  and  iitfiBilce^,  totitraii^qpiipai'ifaemostv 
tendiBryearsy  and  with  ilie.;grqafiest',eate,  dDe>iiiiQd>;afliid  the 
heart  of  youtk  k  tiieTfinotiee  ot  pi^y  enc^  {>Uo^ 

again  on  the  road  to  salvation,  all  wfa^  had  the  misfortone  lo 
stray  from  it  .  .        •  .  <  ..;.  w.-  r.  <  •  ..\    .     •  -. 

'' And, nevertheles^ithisisaotsilL  Ihevfis'no Und of heroie 
chmty  to  which  those  mea,  whoaa  heart&are  boroing  withjio^e 
fomoukindy  evcnat  titspadLoi  their lives^  hjui^ not  devoted 
theoiBehrea..  Caf^ites^  pnaeneD^-  the  eick,  the  dy.higv  the  poor, 
in  iaatt,  tliere  ia  iio.qpeci»'0f  odsfiniaiM  which  they  have  noi 
relieved  with  <  the  iQoat  tsndw  love^  and  with  aJ^indnete  ^d 
foresight  entirely  Ohri^an ;  no  gnief  or  pain  that  they  have 
not  seoihedt  no  tears  that  thef  beve  net  wipedawaiy,^  no  wan^ 
that  tbej  bane  aot  sttppUed  li^  ailkinds:  of  ,«iorks  ot  chaijtyy 
and  in  every  foim  of  nlief  J' 

In  order  that  teligioiKS  eommnnitiee.siMitdd  not-  lose^nny 
of  their  ^eiginal  perfedioni  tbeSovereign  ContilChae  institu- 
ted aaocifit;  oalled  MeJUUifiatu  BMa;  Ik  Stata*  Jkyufar^ 
ordinum,  for  the  maintenance  of  discinliue.  He  invitee  all 
saperioiB  to  seeiithat  their  lespective  ovders  jeanmc,-  or  ^yescwFe 
th^  primitive  liplendonr  ia  ail  its-  perityi. 

'fXod   JcBowv'.^  eontinues  JtfaiD   letter,  ^  iv^at  extHopbe^' 
of   aanotilyy  iusd  ooasuaunct^  vsrine,  ehouU  dse  given  i  lij 
those  who,  after  faitving  eolemidy  and  £oprntaUy  rehouneed  evei^ 
charm,  etrery .  nkasare,  and  everj  allotemrat,  and^U  the  tjui- 
ity  of  the  world,  have  promised  end  vowid  to  adhere  to  GK>d 


OA/rsau«  yiini  asivo^i'V  -€«  abitt.  2S5 

aiane^ABii  )Uift.ivpnlMp;_80sthat  itket  faitiiAil,  looking  upoa 
tiima^^on  a4{Mrf>kHft  ratiror^  iiftjt.iciBai«e  ^oobc  leMou  of /fuety, 
and>.iffiiekn>'«ndiuQvoi^  otimt  /ykloe^  asiniuU  euaUe-  tlffisi  to 
tm^  >:w«tb.  pkasttW/  asd  .hfq[i|niifissyih6  ifo0t»ehi)s  of  the 

:ItrMu;lu(fcai9r^hitiu»iifopOftaiifefldvk^  .^n'  .  . 
"  We  implore  of  you^  and  agub  ino9tde(nriiai%  iniplote.qf 
ywkJM^iinitcdii^'Uie^e^mBgfitt.tiee'of  jooqc^  ektiily^ 
aod  bjf  ihoi  most/  perfect  hmnoay,  wkk  our  .neaoraUe  boofehevB 
tbQ.tiabop^,iuid  moviat  ckq^A^jmiJioU  <]i0thiQg  deeter  in 
the  di«cfaflegQiof;cnr($aeeBa:*4i]ti£a;}t|)^  »a)^ 

and  dimtaif:attjoqr  oenbigBeai  ki'the  edideatba  pfi/the  .fold 
oi^brist^  .alMjo.Mipiiafl^io.atitt'gtealeBii^ 

BebgioM  Olden  Jtfft'tbiai^vefjr.  dejn  Jwfaat  .tbqr  ^wdre  in  ann 
cionl.  timoa^  4hQ  apiTif .  wJ)ttii;;aaiiDatea..tifBni  i9^peipe4augted 
frontage  to  jagia«-  lEar  fmiD /alliMgito  droajr^  t^e;^  ara,joa  the 
confara^^^my  d^  gaining  in^pfrfeotiony  even  in  ^a  qwiatt  of 
tiioli  and:ptmeciitMius.  Tliey  Icecp  pace,  with  ihe  ag^inadBplH 
iogthpioaelMB  Uiiiioae>.ira«ila  aml.naoeiiitks  mhmh  are  coit^ 
itetlyiinatiVithiniaoQietgr..  .  ^w 

To-day  aa  formerly^  religious  orders  have  a  doable  objeot-*fn 
a  spinfcoaJ^  jmd  a  tonfmral,  eaianoiiBf^Ctoqa  a  eomnon  pnaci- 
fkp  Mmomxfitng  the  wodd  ta  {Haoiise  those  viitiiea  vphidh  eloi* 
vatevjaan  tOiGhody.  ^  load  to  CfaaE^tiBn  perfrdion^  ^  fietf-i 
doaialy'sadnfiper  deviot^Deaa^tfiMih.  laaoith^  tfirM  datis»ofU» 
maak.  ^  /  If  a  jQatbolia  ba.adQad  in  wlut  eonsisUi  ihe  gmt 
uti%  of*  fdiigioQa>life^li0^  naadiundntaiii  it  by  na  odier  mtga*^ 
maat.itbjaitth^ijwhifii)  raligioQ  itself  anppUes.  lajBntf&at 
^)9m  ?  ja  H  BotiBiose  eflK^vue  when  aaid  iu  fioanooof  >Are 
the/  iall  itnd  ledemplioa jof  aiaai  identiod  ? :  flan  tiw  c^epan^ 
dsnoe  of  man  on  God  be  denied  ?  I£ithGMBe.basea.of;<nic  faith'  . 
be4uiiQittedy  who  ihen  littAiighi>io  asfc^  jirfaat|pHKl  do.tfaoaa 
meii  .vtho  dnrote  tfaelnaabea^to  ^h*  aertioa  o^o4hiraS|  sMd  mbo 
offer  .prayer  aiid  perpeUml  aacfifioe  for  Abe  apiaitaal  aad  toos* 
potd  wdfaw  of  all  ?. 

Csm51faoaU.i1eiakeB.ibeo  fU)t  t0:flflD{oQQd,raIigieaa  erdeta 
that  are  active  with  tboset  that  .ana  Moi)  oneiqhouLd  not  ba 
pnisadii^.tihe'.cDBpense.Qf  the  other*.  We. should. not  brand 
a>  4aDge«ms  4aiolnalif%  aibaat  poayficaML  ooatecnflaiaaB.  ' 
Oojl  has^  ift  the  .Bible,  emfihatioally  proneiuiaediand  oo^eera^ 
ted  the  aopemntor  of  a  ooittuspiative  life;  end  those  who«  in. 
the  ooune  ^of  ,ag«B)  Ha  baa  marked  aaZTia  bmnj  those  to 
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%ihon)  iJe  anigned  the  bi^ttek  pant,  the  chureh  ha;*  never  dw- 
owRfd.  True  voeationa  are  much  more  rare  in  ibis  paih  Uiin 
ill  any  other;  and  it  has  ifwariably  been  the  eustMito  wh- 
mit  them  to  severe  triak  before  they  were  believed  in ;  b«t 
wherever  the  true  spirit  of  Catholicity  reigns  sincere  merobeis 
of  silent  and  contemplatiTe  orders  h^ive  been  viewed  by  all 
good  aad  virtuous  men  in  the  same  light  as  they  were  viewed 
by  the  Redeemer*  Therefore,  a  oommanity,  apparently  the  mod 
inactive,  provided  it  prays  fervently  to  Heaven  with  all  tk 
merito  of  sacrifice,  may  justly  be  considered  most  uaefal  to 
roan  and  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  6od.^ 

huieoni€mplativeordfTB\\BV9^$obki,  from  tine  iflHoetoonal 
a  temporal  utility  which  distinguisbes  them  oven  at  the  preseni 
day.  The  primitive  monks,  in  presence  of  pagan  materiaUsn, 
raised  the  dignity  of  man  in  estabUshing  the  superioritj  of  the 
mind  over  the  body.  They  powerfully  eontribuled  to  the 
regeneration  of  mankind,  and  the  subversion  of  barbarism  after 
the  invasion,  and  the  dedine  and  fall  of  the  Soman  Empire.  In 
the  middle  ages  they  assisted  the  progress  ef  civilization,  and 
handed  down  to  us  what  remained  of  tbe  mrtsandacieneo  they 
gloried  in  their  labour.  Believing,  and  providing  bread  for 
numbers  of  poor»  their's  was  m  truo  mission  of  beoevolenot, 
checking  the  advance  of  pauperism.  In  mnawnng  o^pCivcs 
they  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  slavery,  and  proved  to  tbe 
world  the  value  which  tbe  churdi  sets  on  the  liberty  ol  mao. 

£ven  to-day,  purely  religious  orders  eontiwae  this  divtue^ra- 
dition.  In  tlie  eserdse  of  their  sacred  duties,  and  in  prenobiQg, 
ihey  supply  tbe  ins«ficien^  of  dergrmen  in  the  difarait  par- 
isbes,  and  afford  them  theiriBdiepenaanieeo-opelialicm*  I*  1Mb 
foreign  missioRS  they  are  inceosantly  propagaltwg^tbe  Jighi  it 
tbe  Gospel,  and  are  ev^  day  suffering  Dwirtyrdoni  4o  ttieiid 
tbe  dominion  of  Christian  civilization. 

£ut  it  is  particulariy  in  the  ephere  of  charity  that  Ibe  utilily 
and  necessity  of  religious  orders  manifest  themselves.  Jm  tike 
midst  of  the  misery  which  afflicts  society,  in  preaeiifla  of  the 
^otism  of  thobc  who  are  fiftvored  by  fortune,  aiid  oC  tinui  merj 
which  their  accumulated  wealth  exmtes,  do  we  not  soe  ihit 
gulf  which  separates  the  poor  from  the  rich  growing ^)OBatiiP% 
wider?    But  this  chasm  must  be  filled  np,  if  we  do  net  wub  lo 


•  Ch.  Lenormant,  Oatholie  Religioua  Orders,  p.  181. 


^kit04bmiM>Aclili6ii(*«tld  tb^iamve  their  Hblim;  of  tthtoee  enjoys 
Mntsfwhidi  tiM  mii'<  p«8id^9^*  Eo4i  nfecniotloHM  focif  ndan 

>iiM^iSBmrgs<««pj)ottRri4e/tiN^'Mdm  brighterprois-' 

|)el^f    Bfow  iti9pir^^im"«rith  ar  ihid'  tmpeei  for  property 

ttinA^gMitaitevfoi)  kc^*ofttkiiiiiti4$^,'t0i9p^  ttife.  bvtved;  t«8Mi 

remove  all   desire  ^Ite'^^idmittl 't)tei^tltl;s^'gtv»^Mm  ^M 
imHt«ioiidfiP^'.'aipd)leirf  4t<ep<ftg  Ivfai'^fred  from'  ^ns^  ind 

mtteM'  uha^'U^dt^yoA-Hkn  frop«igtttiba^6f  ^huHlfMe  iii^- 

^id^««d-tfbMe  aH,  jH^^vifceidat^  to  9tibffiit^hturt6  the  ifP> 
4rihtigMbk0t  «^M  itif  tl^Ghfh^ 

'  ^'^«Mfel7/  ^citf  jIviteBt ^staf6y ^  cann^  JasT^  Wiftlotit  tfa^ 
«d''0^4digi(lQiiftMt«)i«l^inibM.^  -IriaKled'  imd  ri»€iiot«<), 
w^we^tiMim  «r^^  at  llw^pt«mit ''dfff/4b«7  sre  *  :fioi  stif- 
Ment,  -mtdbttB&mfQm  it^^  becomsi  ^ftldk^dU^Uy  ^  necesrary 
tMoMd'itiitU0«i^D*<(»teiitel«d  tb  dOciety  a  real 

Ml^'cflbotatti'  aiond  iiiAacme/  -Boo4ri  atond  witt  ti6t  answer 

^mi^kmAM  IMai,  tf^iiyrgftoiM^  <M  ti^m^  ideas  of i*etigim>. 
4^^aiitwMiitl9i)otimm*«l  rd^io^,  triibimtany^^artiea- 
V  ^Wed  UrsiWHrtiijiy  v^rte  t)^«di  pro^pagat^  «ftk»iig«C  tito  mass 
^i^^  fHjfriit  ]Q|^M»*  sQp«l«ti«k)ri9,  aWi  to  ei^jltr  amongst  the 
upper  classes  a  religion  df  peielry  and  roofan^se ;  vain  remedies, 
'MnhF^A  iMi  #«rir  tbe -evitln*  its  «otir«e)  bnt^creasing  the 

"^^^BteaKwi,  t&attuciimi  tiivd  reli^ond  trarniD^  of  the  people, 
iMidtdWfaitb'^ie  }tt^4Afie^^nio«itb«*o  foM- 

bif  tui  tammisMy  £B)t;te'thib  #Wnd  of  tlie  e^iti  bodj^,  arfd 
'btwrnwcMiny  itii«  to  apply* «* speedy  renar^  ^ufai^  ifr  why  '^ 
-tWf  dde«i^  ^einsetveB  #itil  tM  ^«6t(<yn  of  chailty  ai^  be- 
neroleut  institutions;  why  so  many  schools  for  children,  for 
addtSj  iMid  oth#p:  fii^iUar  in9titirtipA0>  have  been*  tried  Bud  ex* 
17 
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perimented  on.  But  all  those  efforts  will  be  to  bo  purpusa, 
unless  the  work  be  entrusted  to,  and  is  animated  bj,  Chnstiau 
charity.  However,  let  us  turn  to  some  accouBt  the  iuformation 
we  have  gained  from  experience  on  this  subject ;  and  in  order 
the  better  to  succeed,  let  us  improve  and  utilize  its  admiustrg- 
tive  progress ;  let  those  institutions  be  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments and  exigencies  of  pur  time ;  let  charity  never  interfere 
with,  or  embarrass  the  free  action  of  power,  and  let  power,  on 
the  other  hand,  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  free  practice  of 
charity.  All  this  would  be  very  well ;  there  is  nothing  in  it 
incompatible  with  that  system  which  restores  to  the  Catliolic 
religion,  that  influence  to  which  she  is  entitled ;  it  m^j  be  said 
of  her,  with  all  truth,  iAere  it  nothing  4^e  ^  not  do  to  guin 
tie  hearU  of  all. 

^*  Those  narrow  minds,  who  never  see  ^yo^d  a  limited  boi^ 
izon,  the  wicked,  and  ill-disposed  who  live  but  on  malice  and 
envy,  the  fanatical  partisans  of  a  pureljr  mfiterial  and  s^Ofioal 
civilization,  will  attach  but  little  important  to  the  reflections 
which  I  have  here  thrown  out.  {"or  such  uneu  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  individual  and  of  sQpj/ety  i&  Aothing ;  ih^  do 
not  even  perceive  what  i^  passing  under  their  eyes  j  history  is 
dumb,  experience  is  of  no  avail,  aad  the  future  a  blank.  For- 
tunately, there  are  other  men,  and  a  great  mauyj,  too,  who  coo- 
sider  their  minds  to  be  superior  to.  met^l^  to^ .great,  too  sublime 
to  be  satisfied  with  temporary  and  fleetiog,  pleasures*  In  the 
eyes  of  suchmen,  humanity  is  not  a  tbix|g  created,  and  living 
by  chance,  a  being  without  a  better  destiny,  and  without  obli- 
gations. IX  the  phy^icfd  world  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
Creator,  the  moral,  or  intellectual  world  is  not  leas  so.  Let 
a  belief  in  another  esisteace,. and  charity,, descended  from  the 
very  bosom  of  God,  be  the  means  of  fertilizing  the  nu,n^  sod 

K^rifying.  and  directing  the  thoughts  j^  ,y^  will  then  pUia- 
j  see  that  Matter  has  no  claim  to  be  ,^ttpe^  of  tha  wq^j^ 

'*  But  if  you  proposed  to  build  upon  spy-  other  foo^p^l^, 
except  that  one  distinctly  marked  by  Qpd  ];iim8el4  joiV'  Minc- 
ture  will  be  like  the  bouse  built  o^  the  s^id ;  at  thjs.app^^^oh 
qf  rain  and  storm,  it  is  overthrpwn^  a^  laU^  to.t^e  gfouiid 
destroying  and  desolafcing^'^  .        , ;    ti 

Such  IS  the  grand  mi;ssip;Ei  of  :^eligicHu^  ordeiis.  in.  modem 
society.  Surely,  Christians*  livingiu  the  world,  might  Joroi 
themstlves  into  societies  for  the  same  purpose  i  and  therefore 
rehgious  communities  implore  their  aid  and  co-operation  for 
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tbts^kmdabk  c^ed;.  Biit  there  itfe  mtmy  duties  whieh,  in  a 
9pe«Mi  mtfi^nefy  inquire  the  co-operation  of  those  exclusifely 
tottMtt^  to  fiil&U  them.  Besides,  we  require  a  nnclem  to 
fl^ipve  tto  a  centre  (br  atl  efforts^  a  nudeus,  which,  from  its  peen* 
hsr  and  intimate  nature,  will  prore  a  safegnard,  and  prevent 
tbese  interruptions  and  ineritaUe  oscillations  amongst  so  many 
agents  isolated  amongst  themseWes. 

KeHgions  orders,  in  carrying  out  their  mksion,  invite  and 
receite  within  their  bosotfi  those  Christians  who  feel  a 
vocation  for  the  different  states  they  embrace,  and  who  volnn- 
tsrity  renouilee  the  joys  of  this  world,  in  order  to  have  a  better 
ciaioi  to  those  of  Heaven.  In  this  point  of  view  commanitiea 
are  not  only  an  active  instroment  of  charity,  but  also  a  refuge 
for  those  who  are  tired  of  the  world,  lo  suffering  mybls,  to  the 
aiieasy  and  the  havering,  to  those  of  a  weak  and  timid  con- 
seienee,  for  whom  the  convent  alone  affords  a  refuge, an  asylum, 
a  protection  against  those  allurements  and  weakness,  very  often 
fiital,  and  alwslys  dangerous.  All  of  a  violent  and  turbulent 
dtsperition  have  in  the  salutary  rules  of  the  convent  a  protec- 
tion agaififlt  their  passions,  where,  instead  of  being  a  nuisance 
and  a  trouble  to  society,  they  can  employ  themselves  usefully  in 
the  ser^riee  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  their  country.  It  ia  thus 
that  tbe  Ohurch  avails  herself,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  of 
those  dements  which,  without  her  patronage^  would  contribute 
to  the  mass'  of  hunmn  misery  and  suffering* 

But' it  is  With  regard  to  fbmale  convents  particularly  that 
tdHgiova  orders  assume  the  chstracter  of  real  social  institutions. 
A  tel^ions  Kfe  elevates  woman  in  inviting  her  to  the  service 
df  soiefety  and  humanity.  It  affords  an  opportunity  of  profit- 
Mf  eiiiploying  thoe^  talents  which  otherwise  would  seldom 
proihtee  an^  fraib;  It  realizes  the  most  ardent  aspirations  of 
thtf  sofil,  nem-Ae^ftAnon  and  sacrifice.  How  many  young  females 
wosM  there  notr  be  lost  in  idleness,  and  who  pierhaps  would 
Ml  ill  to  vvto,  if  the  gates  of  the  convent  were  not  open  to 
r^eeiv^tkott?  Ofeliba^  in  our  society  is  sometimes  an  insur- 
MMtaMe  necesrity.  It  is  permitted  by  religious  life  to  adopt 
il  #lth  res^^lion,  with  joy,  and  even  with  legitimate  pride. 
If  the  nun  renounces  all  family  ties  and  pleasures,  can  she  i\ot 
^^eMote  her*e!f  with-  the  numerous  family  of  the  po6r,  the 
ibandoiMld,  ind  the  orphan  ?  She  has  in  the  hospital,  tlie 
^chdol,  tfte  h^sti  of  refuge,  and  the  Beformatory,  a  substitute 
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for  home ;  it  is  here  she  dispenses  those  treasures  of  love  and 
charity  which  God  has  implanted  in  her  heart ;  these  are  her 
family  circle^  where  she  cultivates  her  talents,  and  exercises 
her  activity  and  zeal,  which  are  incessantly  strengthened  and 
refreshed  at  the  pure  and  sparkhng  fountain  of  that  satisfaction 
which  she  derives  from  having  performed  her  duty.  Christianity 
had  already  raised  woman  from  the  abject  state  in  which  she 
was  plunged  daring  the  reign  of  paganism,  and  completed  lier 
regeneration  in  entrusting  her  with  the  duties  of  consoling  the 
afflicted,  of  serving  the  poor,  and  instructing  and  educating 
youth.  Thus,  woman  became  one  of  the  principal  instruments 
of  the  order  and  well-being  of  modern  society. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  to  do  all  this,  and  to  accomplish 
her  mission,  a  woman  need  not  renounce  the  world,  and 
break  those  ties  which  bind  her  to  her  natural  family.  We, 
by  no  means,  wish  to  maintain  that  charity  and  devotedness 
are  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  wife,  or  a 
mother.  This  is  proved  every  day,  by  many  examples  under 
our  own  eyes.  But  there  are  many  instances  where  there  ^re 
no  family  ties,  and  there  are  vocations  that  cannot  be  overcome, 
and  which  surmount  all  human  consideration. 

Neither  can  the  advantages,  and  even  the  necessity  of  a 
noviciate,  or  apprenticeship,  be  contested,  for  the  exercise  of 
works  of  charity.  We  shall  see  farther  on,  that  it  is  on  this 
account  that  in  England  efforts  have  been  made  to  imi- 
tate the  custom  of  CathoUc  convents.  In  a  word,  it  is 
religious  association  alone  that  can  give  those  holy  woooen 
that  strength  and  fortitude  which  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
from  failing  in  their  various  duties,  that  enables  them  4;o 
surmount  their  fears,  and  inspires  them  with  confidence  to 
overcome  the  disgust  which  sometimes  fills  the  heart  of  even 
the  moat  devoted  to  this  painful  and  monotonous  labour  of 
every  day,  in  presence  of  the  most  hideous  diseases  which 
demand  the  greatest  and  most  unremitting  care  at  their  faandsiy 
whilst  having  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  most  loathsome 
and  fetid  ulcers,  which  they  dress  with  the  greatest  solicitude* 
We  have  frequently  interrogated  those  devoted  women,  who  thus 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  incurable,  and 
the  i(i:^ane,  and  never  have  we  heard  them  express  one  word 
of  regret,  or  betray  the  slightest  symptom  of  weakness ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  all  seemed  calm,  contented,  and  even  happy,  in 
their  position  wliich  they  had  voluntarily  embraced ;  but  thej 
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all  likewise  admitted  that  they  derived  their  sole  strength  and 
support  from  the  spirit  of  religions  association  and  commnnion 
to  which  they  belonged.  We  have  known  a  member  of  a 
religious  order  who,  for  three  years,  was  the  constant  companion 
of  a  furious  maniac,  aiflicted  with  a  suicidal  and  homicidal 
monomania ;  he  never,  for  a  moment,  forsook  this  brute  in 
human  form,  but  made  him  the  object  of  his  most  tender  and 
affectionate  care ;  when  we  asked  him  how  lie  was  able  to 
resign  himself  to,  and  resist  this  long  and  terrible  ordeal ;  '*  It 
is  my  orders/' replied  he,  simply;  "am  I  not  a  Brother  of 
Charity  ?"  If  in  the  army  Vetprit  du  carps  is  all  powerful, 
and  begets,  and  keeps  alive,  ambition  for  glory,  stimulating  to 
self-sacrifice  and  devotedness,  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  same 
spirit  will  not  call  forth  the  devotedness  of  charity  in  those  reli- 
gious orders,  which  have  been  instituted  to  fight  against  enemies 
not  less  formidable — misery,  sickness,  ignorance  and  vice  ? 

ir  we  now  look  upon  those  orders  in  another  light,  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  we  must  admit  that,  indirectly  at 
lea«t,  they  render  services  not  less  important. 

The  natural  progress  of  man — that  is,  his  reproduction — is 
a  source  of  singular  embarrassment  to  economists.  If  man 
follow  at  the  same  time  his  inclination  and  his  duty;  if,  limiting 
in  early  life  his  passions  within  the  bounds  of  marriage,  he 
contracts  a  holy  union,  and  surrounds  himself  with  numerous 
ehildren,  he  is,  according  to  Malthus,  the  author  of  incurable 
misery.  There  is  danger  attending  man*s  marrying  too  young. 
Legislators  are  called  on  to  prevent  premature  marriasres. 
But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  danger  attending  a  regular, 
moral  life,  which  is  lamentably  productive,  we  have  on  the 
other  the  inconvenierices  of  an  immoral  disorder,  although 
unproductive.  Political  economy  admits  this  two-fold  diffi- 
culty, but,  unable  to  impose  restraints  on  the  human  passions, 
it  confines  itself  to  recommendations,  frequently  ineffectual, 
theu  crosses  her  hands,  and  shuts  her  eyes. 

The  Catholic  religion,  on  the  contrary,  solves  this  terrible 
proUem  after  a  manner,  at  once  the  most  simple,  the  most 
ratioDBl,  and  the  most  humane. 

The  variety  of  vocations,  regulates  beforehand  the  productive 
and  unproductive  part  of  each  generation.  When  it  is  admit- 
ted that  the  discipline  of  the  soul  is  sufficiently  powerful 
over  the  body  for  man  to  renounce  marriage,  we  will  perceive 
also,  that  there  are  in  the  social  contest  many  duties  which 
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cannot  be  accomplished  ip  the  marriage  state.  Seligion,  which 
assigns  to  celibacy  thi^  part  aQ  extensive  and  so  beautiful,  does 
not,  howevect  abandon  marriage  to  the  chance  of  it«  formatioa, 
or  to  the  danger  of  it*  calculations.  It  watches  over  marriage, 
and  encourages  it  as  a  remedy  against  the  dangers  of  unres- 
trained passions ;  it  imposes  it  on  healthy  and  ^e\l  ppiiBti^ted 
beings^  and  thereby  renders  it  abundantly  productive.  It  is  ^ 
general  opinion  that  the  blessing  of  God  attends  a  numeroTM 
family^  and  this  opinion  is  particularly  true  as  regards  Catholic 
countries.  There^  celibacy^  which  is  respected  and  honoured 
by  man,  is  never  a  source  ol  shame,  or  humiliati(Hi  for  yoiD^« 
Large  families  have  ampl^  opportunities  of  varying  their  pro- 
fessions and  vocations  in  the  careers  open  to  them,  both  in  the 
married  and  unmarried  state ;  the  incr^a^e  of  the  population 
will  be  gradual^  and  the  labouring  q}a39e9  wiU  all^njoy  ea^e  and 
security.* 

Religions  orders  are,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  great  sluices, 
through  which  flows  the  excess  of  society  to  fertilize  the  laud 
of  charity.  They  also  are  of  gi^at  use  ip  opening  a  career  to 
many  possessing  intelligence  and  ability,  who^  without 
this  resource,  would  be  either  an  anu$  to  society,  or  would  go 
to  add  to  the  superfluity  which  already  exists  ia  all  the  other 
professions.  The  excess  of  the  population  over  the  wapta  of 
each  profession  is  one  of  the  evils  of  opr  society,  tp  which  a 
religious  life  has  applied  a  remedy.  In  launching  forth  oaan 
indiscriminately  among  the  hazards  and  tuioertainty  of  life,  we 
are  violating  the  laws  of  nature,  which  has  framed  at  least  as 
ipany  who  require  to  be  guided,  as  are  capable  of  guiding 
others.  It  is  so  ^ith  marriage,  in  which,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  our  social  uniforoiiity,  very  many  plunge  them- 
selves who  have  no  vocation  for  it,  and  who,  not  being  able  to 
discharge  its  duties,  can  ^joy  but  imperfectly  that  reward 
they  i^nticipated,  for  the  responsibilities  they  assumed. 
BeUgious  orders  are,  therefore^  calculated  to  re-establiah  the 
equilibrium  which  is  disturbed  and  oscillating  between  voea^ 
tion  and  employment,  in  assigning  to  each  his  proper  place  in 
society,  in  order  more  effectually  to  carry  out  the  oqject  of 
their  institution. 

Religious  orders  are  also  an  obstacle,  or  raoEipart^  agai^at  the 
encroachments  of  kffal  charity, 

*  Ch.  Lenormant  Dei  Atsociations  reUgieutes  dans  U  CathftUcis/ne 
p.  201. 
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•*  The  geography  of  legal  charity,"  says  M.  Naville,*  "  shows  that 
Ihii  system  weigbe  more  heavily  in  general  on  Protestant  than  Catho- 
lic oooDtries.  In  England  it  has  acquired  its  vilest  develope- 
ment.  It  has  taken  root  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Livonia,  whilst  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  to  be  met  with  in 
Spain  or  Italy. 

The  states  of  €krmany  which  have  furnished  ns  with  the  most 
itrikiiig  exami^kft  of  its  progresaivt  march,  and  its  lamentable  effects, 
are  those  where  Protestants  predominate.  It  has  made  almost  as 
much  progress  in  thti  canton  of  Berne  as  in  £ngland,  whereas,  it 
icarcely  exists  in  the  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  where  the  Catholic 
religion  prevails,  as  in  Volais,  in  Tessin  and  the  cantons  of 
A)ypeoteIk  ;  BhodeH  exterior  is  Protestant,  and  it  is  taxed,  whilst 
Modes  Interior  which  is  Catholie  is  not  taxed.  Bale,  it  is  true,  is  an 
exception,  which,  however,  is  not  of  much  importance.  It  is  the  same 
in  America  as  in  Germany.  Those  states  or  the  Union,  where  legal 
charitT  is  most  developed,  are  those  which  contain  proportionally 
most  Protestants ;  in  SouUi  Arnica,  it  is  not  known. 

How  then  is  it  that  this  tax  has  been  more  generallv  admitted,  and 
•choired  «aore  devdopement  in  Protestant  thaa  in  Catholic  countries? 
It  is  because  th^  reformation  is  favovrabie  to,  and  calk  for  measures 
irbich  lead  to  the  imposition  of  this  tax,  to  support  legal  charity,  in 
the  absence  of  benevolent  inatitatioas  maintained  by  voluntary  char- 
ity. In  caadBg  th^  sumfrggsi^n  of  cotment»,  it  has  proceed  in  some 
Mitntnef,  pauperism^  whoee  £ataf  results  must  have  led  to  the  estab- 
Ulhmeal  of  this  system. 

When  once  the  spirit  of  reform  is  put  in  motion,  it  spreads  imper- 
ceptibly in  everv  direction,  and  a  desire  to  see  the  administration  of 
coarity  turned  mto  its  proper  channel,  may  easily  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  l^al  charity.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  those  changee 
which  the  reformation  makea  in  the  prerogatives  of  the  eoelesiasttcal 
and  civil  powers.  The  latter  beromes  rich  and  powerful  at  the 
expense  of  the  former  ;  its  invading  action,  or  if  you  wish,  its  legiti- 
mate  iafluence-^for  we  only  wish  to  state  the  fact,  and  not  to 
qualify  it — may  easily  assume  an  appearance  of  benevolence.  It  then 
iatroauces  in  it,  either  for  selfish  motives,  or  under  the  forms  of 
admimatratioB^  certain  changes  which,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
may  be  but  too  favourable  to  the  imposition  of  this  tax." 

This  testimony,  given  by  a  Protestant  Minister  on  the  effect 
of  the  sappression  of  conventsi  cantiot  be  suspected.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  eousciefitious,  a  profocmd  and  impai*tial  stody,  which 
sBbverls,  in  a  great  measure,  the  opinion  too  eeneraiiy  believed 
in,  that  the  existence  of  religions  orders  produces  misery  and 
encoorages  pauperism.  Fortunately,  after  having  suppressed 
rehgiocuB  oommaniiies,  Protestant  states  have  had  the  good 


De  la  charite  legale,  tome,  ii.,  p.  119. 
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sense  to  recqgniz^.auA  cfi^'mtayp^  the  principle  otthe  liberty  aud 
free  exerpisq.of  puUio  obawtyi'  toad  its^  db«e  oo»Mtexion  with 
religion.  Bucked  by  tliis'prittfclpte,  Osatholic  religious  iiisii- 
tutions  were-speejil^  reieaJabBshecJ,  in  tte  very  heart  of  Pro- 
testant popahtioris,  where  they  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
system  of  legal  r^Ueff  and  wbich  ltf»  imtiated,<as '  we  shall  soon 
see,  after  a  uftanuer  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  and  salutary 
results. 

In  a  remarkable  article  published  lately  in  the  CorrispondafU,* 
M.  Aug.  Cochin,  foxDoerly  Mayor  of  theX.  drrondUment,  and 
now  member  of  the  Mutucipal  Gotmcii  of  Paris,  fafas  cour- 
ageously taken  lip  tbeoafuee  of  reli^btts  orders  in  replying  to 
tiu»e  ciitiewiBs'  of  which  they  are  sl^ll  occasionally  the  object. 

**  Facta>  which  are  ^ur  maitert,  as  well  as  ours/*  says  M.  Cochin, 
«  Tefute  you>  and  justify  as.  'Sickness  pt'ostrafes-thonsands  of  human, 
beings,  and  death  cr««teaiegidD»of  orphieind;  Misery  has  every  where 
in  tbe^  iawas,  as  Well  as  in  the  -oouatry.  Iter  victims  ;  ignorance  de- 
grades entire  populations ;  vice  de<Hes  the  half  of  the  human  race,  and 
precipitates  them  into  an  aforils  of  wretchedness  from  which  we  roust 
extricate  them;  or  drives  tbsin  to  thd  eoHi^bt-ship,  where  we  must 
follow  them^to  reform^  not  the  prison,  but  the  prisoner;  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  homao  race  are  olnunad  in  slavery  and  idolatry.  But 
humanityf  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  Ohristianity,  has  risen  at  last,  when 
our  patience  was  aadly  tried,  ttgainst  those  dreadful  evils  of  society. 
It  is  time  that  good  and  virtuous  m^n  Conspire  against  vice  and  mis- 
ery, before  vice  and  miseryrriiie'  against  them.  This  is  the  propi- 
tiou:»  houv  for  the  h«artof  man  to  expand,  for  all  difficulties  are  now 
removed,  and  free  comnUBicattoi^  has  been  established  between  man- 
kind  inviting  us  to  form  other  projects^  and  enter  on  other  specula- 
tions  besides  the  exchanging  of  wiue»  and  flocks  of  sheep. 

"  Catholics  and  Obristtanso^  every  denottunation,  what  armies  shall 
we  raise  to  oarry  on  thia  Mighty  war  and  Sustain  this  contest  ? 

<<  There  are  but  three  means  of  action,  the  state,  religion  aud  its 
institutions,  and  finally  the  co-operatien  of  society  at  large.  If  you 
ask  me  which  of  those  three  means  1  would  pre^r,  I  would  answer 
the  whole  three  ;  neither  is  too  much,  for  neither  is  sufficient.  But 
who  will  say  that  public  charity  is  not  entitled  to  assistance,  that  the 
dispenser  of  charity  strictly  private,  does  not  follow  his  own  caprices, 
having  to  dine  out,  for  instance,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  or  that  he  has 
any  fixed  hour  or  resources  ?  These  are  common-place  truths.  How 
then,  in  order  to  spread  abroad  education  and  contentment,  invent 
a  system  of  charity  which  will  kindle  certain  hopes  without  creating 
an  absolute  right  to  relief?  This  is  a  miracle  realized  by  religious 
charity.  How  guard  agatast  this  charity  becoming  the  victim  of 
official  routine,  or  private  caprice?     This  is  the  wonder  of  Catholic 

•  No.  du25  Octobre,  1857. 
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beoevoleot  bbdies.  We  d^  not  denire  to  see  the  poor  become  our 
onsditorsy  and  this  u  why  we  disapprove  of  the  tax  ;  and  we  do  not 
wifih  that  they  suffer,  or  beg,  and  this  it  why  we  like  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  To  this  I  am  imswered — Sophistry?  I  speak  of  religious 
societies,  and  1  am  answered.  Works.  I  am  for  Works,  but  I  detest 
veligious  oommtinlties. 

''fiacb  are  the  arguments  which  the  opponents  of  religious  orders 
use.  Here  are  mine.  Sophistry. *-Yoo  cannot  have  works  without 
communities,  the  same  as  you  cannot  have  flowers  without  roots ; 
why  then  detest  them,  what  have  you  to  reproach  them  with  ? 

<«  Let  us  sum  up  your  grievances. 

*' Donatious — ^but  this  has  a  double  meaning.  The  Sister  of 
Charity  cannot  live  without  means,  and  she  wishes  that  all  contribute 
to  her  support,  except  the  poor  ;  besides,  properly  speaking,  she  lives 
on  charity,  but  her  services  are  not  taxed.  What  great  triumphs 
have  those  paid  nurses  in  the  East  accomplished  ? 

'*  FoiTf.-— I  should  very  much  like  to  know  whv  a  woman  should  not 
be  as  free  to  consecrate  herself  to  God  in  the  service  of  the  poor,  as  to 
devote  herself  to  man  in  the  bonds  of  marriage.  Vows,  the  con- 
tracting and  the  breaking  of  them  are  things  sacred,  appertaining  to 
the  conscience  ;  the  law  may  ignore  them,  but  it  can  no  more  break 
them  than  make  them.  We  know,  however,  that^the  Sister  of 
Charity  does  not  take  the  vow  of  perpetuity. 

"  Obedience, — We  cannot  understand  bv  what  authority  Catholics 
are  governed ;  how  could  we  understand  in  what  their  ^obedience 
consists,  and  how  pleasant  is  the  yoke  and  light  the  load  ?  Practi- 
cally  speaking,  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  obedieoceThas  so  many 
advantages  that  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  picture  which 
is  often  given  of  this  obedience  proves  that  it  is  but  little  understood  ; 
without  any  doubt  the  slavery,  to  which  it  has  been  compared,  both 
enchains,  confines,  and  destroys  the  intellect.  But  look  at  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Vincent-de-Paul ;  discipline  has  made  angels  and  he- 
roes often  thousand  women  who,  in  private  life,  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  capable  of  preparing  th^ir  husbands*  dinners,  or  making 
their  children's  clothes.  Is  this  an  obedience  which  withers  the 
heart  and  enslaves  the  mind  ? 

**  Pride. — It  is  said  the  Sisters  of  Charity  look  upon  themselves  as 
called  by  a  special  grace,  and  that  this  conviction  is  a  source  of  pride 
-  to  them,  &C.  I  should  like  to  compare  the  humility  of  the  superioress 
of  some  Biblical  society,  patronised  by  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  England, 
with  the  pride  of  the  proudest  Sister  of  Charity.  The  pride  of 
sweeping  the  dormitories,  of  dressing  and  caring  the  scrofulous,  and 
teaching  children  their  alphabet.  Oh  !  if  pride  should  inspire  us^to 
do  all  this,  what  a  great  virtue  would  not  this  vice  become,  and  how 
grateful  we  should  be  to  it  for  all  the  good  that  it  does  in  being  such 
a  friend  to  the  poor. 

*'  All  are  not  obliged  to  contribute  to  public  charity, — For,  it  is  ad- 
ded, instead  of  acting  ourselves,  we  make  others  act,  &nd  in  sup- 
porting the  Sisters  of  Charity,  we  think  we  are  benefiting  the  poor. 
This  remark  is  not  ill-founded.  I  have  often  heard  charitable  men 
say ;  '  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  for  those  people,  I  contribute  to 
the  funds  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  for 
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themi  aod  I  do  ootiiee  iIkhv  9«^^  toyit>ettif  •  A«d  m  for  tboao 
Christian  Brothers  and  fiistora  of  CharitjSy  thoj  are  never  tired  ask* 
ing  for  somethinflr.'  W^  ave  astootahed  that,  after  a  centurT  of  bad 
example,  and  halt  ^cer  'nry  of  abseajteoieni,  a  vUli^e  having  out  tvo 
Sisters  of  Charity  for  one  oi;  tiro  years*  is  not  reformed ! 

'*  We  will  now  bear  what  a  wry  oltverwovian  says  concerning  re. 
li^ous  ordsM,  wiia»e  jac^iwnt,  fnim  her  iatisiato  aoquaintapoe 
with  them,  is  entitled  to  respect**         ^ 

*  When,  to  acquire  new  strength  and  coura^^  and  to  detach  them- 
selves, for  a  time,  from  the  tam ties  bt  which  they  are  surrounded, 
ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  jote^the  Sifter*  of  J  Cburity,  and  Mkw 
them  with  falteripg  ste^librQqgk  soffwt^f  ^elt  works,  which  of 
them  do^  not  feel,  i^  tbis.^ned  cQin^unio|),  )ier  heart  filled  with 
holy  joy  and  peace,  whic^  si^e  h^d  n'evf  r  known  before,  and  which 
the  world  can  never '  gj^e  ? — which  of  them  does  not  he\  inspired 
wil^  a  greater  love  orS&bd  which  fospires  tt  |<reatQr  io>e  of  tb9  poor 
and  a  £»ire  to  serve  tbaii^  jvid  «lteT»te  their  sufferings  ?  Jkn4  how 


We  accompany  them  through  those  long  and  dreary  halls,  not  with- 
out trembling  at  the  sight  of  so  mucli  su£tering ;  and  we  feel  almost 
ashamed  of  the  noise  VA^f.by  the  jru^ling.oi'  our  silk  dress  m  pre- 
sence of  the  humble  and  coarse  woollen  goWn  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
If  we  make  this  reflection,  they  answer  us  with  a  smile,  and  seem  to 
derive  more  pleasure  from  our  passing  visit  than  from  their  perpe- 
tual sojourn  atnoi^t  so  much  misery,  an  A  thdy  aever  seeiu  t^  think 
that  they  cotild  be  anything,  elsQ  th^n;  what  thj?^  %re,  or  that  we  are 
not  what  God  intepded.  im»  to  be*  They  ki^ow  well,  an,d  have  conr 
stantly  before  their  eyes,  this  precept  of  the  chui^ch,  that  salvation 
does  not  consist  in  any  particular  vocation,  but  in  Uie  faithful  dis- 
charge  of  those  duties  assigned  to  us  bv  God.  They  believe  that 
their  liVes  are  such  as  we  have  described  them,  and  take  no  pride  in, 
or  ffive  themselves  any  merit,  for  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of 
their  position  ;  and  when  we  leave  them,  happy,  and  often  obliged  to 
breath  the  fresh  air,  and  inhale  the  sweet  odour  of  flowers  and  per- 
fume, they  accompany  us  to  the  gate,  with  a  thousand  blessings,  pro- 
mising to  pray  for  us,  and  then  return  to  resume  joyfully  those  duties 
which  seem  to  them  much  lighter  than  ours,  and  far  surpassing  adl 
the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

"  Costume  and  ceremonies. — A  labouring  man  being  once  asked  by  a 
functionary  why  he  preferred  a  Christian  Brother  to  a  schoolmaster, 
replied : — '  Because  one  is  a  well-dressed  gentleman  who»  assunaing 
to  be  religious,  I  know  despises  me ;  the  Christian  Brother  wears  a 
gown  which  is  bis  blouse ;  he  is  a  labourer,  like  myself,  and  can 
never  be  anything  else.'  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  working  class 
concerning  costume. 

'*  Celibacy, — The  author  of  Eastern  Hospitals*  has  well  obserred  ; 

*  Un  mot  de  verity  svr  la  vie  religieuse  des  fimm^,  pu*  Madaoie 
Craven,  n6e  de  La  Ferronays  ;  Paris,  1866 
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nbilitiet  of  a  familr :  jo«  oatunjljr  admire  ^a  miBsbnary  vho  cheer- 
fbllf  soffers martyrdom wkeoeoechuaged  by  Ikie  «#ife  who  ahoms  htm  his, 
chikl ;  bat  h  Tery  frequeatlv  bappeos>  that -hostwife  will  dissuade  him 
from  risking  hit  life  h;y  tfae'veBy^aet  of '  poialsag  to  bit  child  i  ao4 
you^  wbo  t»  foroibfy  reeommeiMi  others  to  perform  their  duties  to- 
wsrds  the  State^  and  their  famiUes-^diulie^  recogaiBed^  aad  of  daily 
occarrence— how  could  you  blame  hha  9''  :   . 

Htdune  dp  QaspiM^iu  who»  <  tn  her  «qrk«  j9m  corporations  mon* 
antiques  an  Main  in  TMeiksntim^^^par  f  <mUuf  du  Marriage^ 
appoint  de  vu^  ciretien  ;  Piris^  \S^4i,  and  attacked  religious 
oroeis,  b9^i0athQKca^,|^fpt|^9t^^^  In  aJ^t^r^  paper  we 
shall  Ukd  «  revieir  i^  oar  i^m  .of  tbet  nv)^  sonoos  of  tboaq 
chargM  whicb  have  been  brongbikiagQimti  couvents^  and  reli- 
gioiu  charity  in  general ;  and  we  '^hfalfsee  how  teligiou-^  orders, 
prp3tr?ted  for  a  time  ^^  !frj^nce/by  th^  revbhitionary  tempest, 
hm  been  re-eatablJUhefl  ly^  fth^.vqrj?  Jjj^r^  .of  th^  revolutioiu 
We  ahall  avail  oonelf es<  of  infocioatioa  and  doeuo^nte  on 
tliis  ai|bject,  the  aut^ribjr  of  which  mTino^  b«  disputed. 


We  wm  indebted  for  ihta  .^ry  e&o^ent  papav^  condensed 
from  the  great  work  placed  «t  its  bead,  to  Mr;  B.  O'Toole,. 
Assistant  oecre^y.^  the  Dubliti  Of^faolic  Reformatory  Com- 
DMttee. — BD. 

■  ■•  -  ■    -^ ...,■■■.-■>, ^  .. ■  ■  ■ 

•  '« Eastern  Hodpitsls  and  BnglHIi  Nnrsei/' 


ARt.   VIL— THE   OFriCB  OF  00B0NER8— ITS 
PE/VCriCi  AND  DUTIES. 

Chitly'i  Bkckstone^$'  Cdmmeniaries^  Vol,  I.    Edited  by  Har- 
greave,  cap.  vii.    I^ddo^  :  S^eet. ,   1842. 

It  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  tegret  at  the  dearth  of  reliable 
information  on  the  subject,  that  we 'venture  to  consider  the 
institution  of  coroners,  the  defects  of  the  present  workingsjstcm, 
and  the  changes  which  in  our  dpitiion  should  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  making  its  operation  more  perfect  and  more  ex- 
tensive.   The  chief  danger  hi  ebusiderfng  alterations  in  the  law 
is  in  rushing  hurriedly  to  a  condusion  i^hen  we  perceive  that 
certain  advantages  wifl  follow  from  a  particular  change,  without 
weighing  carefully,  dr  through  liaste,  nr  heedlessness, from  over- 
looking the  disadvantages,  iindinbonveniences  which  may  ensue. 
We  must  see  whether  what  is  proposed  is  practfcaMe,  whether  it 
will  work  with  the  other'joints  of' the  grcil  thaehinery  of  the 
law  in  which  it  only  forms  a  paA-^wiH'it  be 'productive  beyond 
question  of  considerable  advantage,   aiid  as  far  as  careful 
reasoning  and  inquiry  enable  as  to  Tudge,  will  it  be' liable  to  no 
countervailing  objections.     If  all  tnese  and  perhaps  many  more 
recommendations  ar^  wanting, we^ould  intrfench  ourselves  in  that 
old  maxfm,  so  full  of  wisdom,  yet  so  sliamelessly  abused  and 
mis(jaoted,  "  nohimus  mutarr.'' 

Every  reader  of  newspapers^  which  we  may  assert,  includes 
every  person  who  can  read,  adf  we  tnighl  add,  were  it  not  for 
the  Dull'  many  who  cannot,5s  acqiiainted  with  the  principal  func- 
tions 01  the  Coroner.  In  tiiost  cases  of  audden  and  unexplained 
deaths  we  find  him  holding  ii^qucsts  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
death:  Perhaps  the  old 'statute  of  Edward  the  First,  de  officio 
coronatoris,  4  Bdwd.  I^'  cap.  2,  in  its  quaint  language,  wiQ 
detail  this,  the  prinriprf  bfandl  of  hik  duties,  most  satisfactorily. 

"That  the  Coroner,  upon  iilfbtTnaftiotil,  shall  go  to  the  place 

when  any  be  slaiti  or  suddenly  'dead  or  bounded ;  and  shall 

forthwith  command  four  oFlbttiexl  towris^or  five  ofsix  to  appear 

n^re  him  in  such  a  place,  "and  when  they  are  come  thither  the 

con<aer,  upon  the  oath  of  them,  shall  inquire  in  this  manner, 

*•  Celibav^,,  if  it  cotrctlrn^  a  man  slain,  \^hcther.they  know 
— was  slain,  whether  it  were  in  any  bouse,  field, 

•  U%  ^^de  vt^^^^y  and  if  any,  and  who  were  there. 
Craven,  oeede  La  f.^   be' inquired  who  Were,  and   in   what 
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mafti)eF«itl{)dU0^ Jitker  at  )thA  aicl  ^^  oftl^f  torcB,  and^were 
present^  either  ixm  ?f  T(<(n\eji^'aud  ofi  vW,ap|e  soever  they  be, 
{if  they  can  sfeak  or  have  any  aiscretion.y' 

'f  An4  lipwTiipny  fo^V^r  be  fpund  Qul»able  hy  inquisitJQD  in 
any,  the  manners  a£oiresaidj  tbey  ahsll  be  taken  and  delivered 
to  the  sheriff,  and  shall  be  committed  to  gaol,  and  such  as  be 
foanden  and  be  not  culpable  sljiall  be  attached  until  the  coming 
of  th#  jjustioBs,  and  their  names  shall  he  written  in  the  Coroners^ 
Eall».'\  ,.       ,.  ; 

''  If  it  fortune  that  ,any  man  be  slain  in  the  fields,  or  in  the. 
wQ(Kkand  is  there  fQUU^  ^U  i^  ^  to  be  inquired  whether  he 
ic^re  slaia  there  ornot^.apd  if  ,he  wc^  .(^jrpugbt  and  laid  there 
they  sliall  do  so  mncE  i^  th^  jcan  to  ifpllow  their  steps  that 
lMt)nght  the  body  thither ;  or  olitie  borse  wliich  brought  hiio, 
or  cart,  if  perchance  he  was  broqght  upon  a  horsa  or  cart.  It 
shall  be  enquired  also  if  t^de^  Pl^f^u.  were  known  or  else  a 
8tranger/and  where  he  lign,t^e. nigjit,  before,^* 

'*  And  if  there  be  «ny  wbo.  are  siid  to Jbei  guilty  of  the  murder 
the- Coroner  shall  imm^aite|y  go  into .  tjieir  house  and  shall 
inquire  what  goods  tbjey  have, /and  ^hsA  porn  they  have  in  the 

Enge.  And  if  they,  b?  I^'^eemq^  nfl,  ah^  inquire  how  much 
J  they  iave>  and.  wbf^tifc.ii  wiqrih  yearly,;  ^^  further,  what 
cop  they  have  uppxv  tbe.grojuni  And  iwjiien  he  hps  thusiu- 
qaired  upon  evenythingibo^  .shall  paUs^  ^1, the  corn  and  goods 
to  be  valued,  and  the  land  to  be  ertended  in  like  manner,  as  if 
they  should  be  sold  in<B<wytipently ;.  mi  ther,e^pon  th^-shall  be 
delivered  to  the  whole  ijfyfrnah^.  which  ^ail  hp  answerable 
before  the  justices  for  all;  ^  likewise  of  their  freehold,  how 
mech  it  is  worth  yearly,  ovjer,i^ud  aboViC  t)ie  service  due  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Fee ;  and  the  land  shall  reusain  in  the  King's 
hands  until  the  Lords  of  the  Fee  have  made  6ne  for  it.  And 
immediately  upon  these  things  beit)g  efiquired,  the  bodies  of 
such  persons,  being  dead  ai^d  slain,  'shall  b^  baried/' 

^  In  like  manner  it  is  to  be  inquire^  of  tliem  that  be  drowned 
or  suddenly  dead;  and  after  it  is.  to  be, seen  of  such  bodies, 
vbether  they  be  so  drowned,  or  sUi^^or  strangled,  by  the  sign 
of  the  cord  tied  straight  about  their  necks,  or  about  any  of 
their  members,  or  upon  any  other  hurt  found  upon.their  bodies ; 
vberepon  they  shall  proc^d  in  the  form  aforesaid ;  and  if  they 
were  not  slain,  then  oughfc  the  Coroners  to  attach  the  finders, 
and  all  others  in  company." 
''And  also  all  wounds  ought  to  be  viewed,  the  length, 
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bre^dth.aiid  dfepn^s*,  and^ii^  #h«l  weitp9h»,t&4  ik  wbatpBit 
of  tb<*  bod;  the  womid'or  hoH  is,  &«<>  tm^  nHmy  Woal|^Ui, 
aud  how  many  wounds  there  be^  and  who  gafe  tlie  ^iKmidi'; 
«11  which  things  nu^  b^  trolled  in  tbe  roH  df  tin  CioHmdh." 

"  Concerning  horMs,  beatavoaiict^  fee.«  whetel^  any  tre  ahii, 
that  properly  aie  oalled  ckodanda^  flball  be  valued  afid  delimid 
unto  the  towne  as  b^re  is  said/'^ 

"  If  any  be  snspeoted  ol  the  de^th  (rf  any  aan  keiiig  m 
danger  of  life,  W  shall  be  taken  and  ioipiisoned  as  before  is 
said." 

In  addition^  Coroner^  ave  a  SfHeoM  «f  DepQ^  SheriA  ^ 
rather  to  adopt  a  Freofih  ^gal  phmse,  sn» ''  anoint"  4o..tlie 
Sheriff  ia  eertain  oasee.  If  i%  is  mggei^  tlMt  *^  Sheriff  nh 
any  way  interested,  jntii's  amy  be  sunMnoned  by  -the  Coioosr 
for  a  eoonty  or  borough,  $iid  tb^  daflereofe  write  of  ekeoiitiofty 
both  againsl  tb#  body  and  gQoda  of  debtors,  m$f  be  phloed  in 
the  Coroner's  baiMto* .  T^Sr  hpw«vi9i  it  a  kirisdjetitfn  whidi 
Coroners  are  not  vm  believe  litqueptty  eaUed  00  ib  eseawie;  at 
the  same  time  w^oensider  it  n^n^  thai  each  a  cAiedi  ahcnid 
be  plaoed  oa  sheriffs^  #Bd  do  not  «ee  any  teaeon  fof  takiigSQeh 
powers  from  oorouers^ani  fimng  them  in  other  bandei 

In  offering  snggeetions  on  this  snbject^  as  abead;^  ataitadi 
we  feet  the  diffiealty^  n$y  .01010^  the  iiiip0ssibi%  #f  diBSiliBg 
fully  with  it  in  tha^ibseiio^of  antbenlao  iilaraiationk  Then 
have  been  a  few  retarDSflUtde*k>  tile  Honee  of  GeiWof%  of 
the  mmber  of  inqaaqts  M^  ^  tb^  0maM  sDowdi  for  mAsage, 
and  of  fees  disaUoved^he^  (ihe  po^stealie^t^ok  it  opoii'  jMims- 
selfes  to  pfooeiuiee  .ferd^ats^  to  ^  iiev«  b^eii  Moeeessarily  held ; 
but  the  only  possible  infbtrmatiQA  which  ^oqU  bsof  any  ttse, 
fr»mtd  Astheseietn^a  werei  wm  mi^  called  for^^nMiely^  the  eir- 
eimstances  of  those  oases  where  the  magistrates  so  «lB«ral9^an^' 
ably  interfered.  We  weir«  wfong  in#fiying«  howwe^^  thai-  thwe 
was  no  reperty  Ihersi  Wan  a  report  feon  a  Gottmittee  who  toek, 
OF  at  leass  printed  m  evid^eei  and  who  secoai^aiendad  that  as 
the  session  was;eMjBe>  ^  A^  GouHirittae  should  be  appointed 
at  the  meetifig  ^i.  Barlfomtnt  te  dposider  i)m  aol^*  Tbere 
was  elso  i  rtfpoi<ty  wie.  t^er  Qopmittee^ee  t#  the  wordng  of 
the  Afit*  whieb  l^ft  iti  it  matUo^  nQtrq«it|Djfm».£eo«^  doobt^^  as 
to  wlKlher  Disgistoatea..b^:jainsidio^^  to  incpmw  inti^the 
propriety  or  Meeasi^  o£.  beldingr  inquests,  lor  the  pnr pone  of 

*  Thb  provisioDt'relatiTe^o  the  s^tsumof  the  gfoodS'aodhiBdb  of 
persons  found  guilty,  and  also  concemiDg  deodands  are  repealed. 
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^kiag  off  fto0  o)mm%i  by^rotHii^/^  Afte^tMe  most  ^safeftd 
iwreii  we  mo  fitfd  notkiog  mc^  dtr  tbe  ^ttb^ect  in  PatKsm^- 
t»y  papers. 

Thii^iDtttter  hM  bMU  ir^o^nilp'^^idbjM  of  dfecfcH^on  by 
the  Law  AmetfdttiefitSod^  ft^  «no  df  it»lale  edeeting^,  ftnd 
»  ihepapcv  wiridiwiil  rtad^  utB  doflteined  many  weful  sugg^s- 
tbnsy  although  aa  to  8evefal>  wt  ^ntertdb  grftv^  doubts  as  to 
Am  Mog  either  adtin^Ue  or^r^ioabte. 

We  allude  to  a  pttpei^n  tHW  ^*««  feail  by  Mr.  Whitty 
before  the  Law  AmendmeDl  Society,  and  after  finding  that  gentle- 
man faQ  tnlo  some  i»iMAes  tffrd  p6p(if9e  an  ektension  of 
powers  whidi  we  look  t^on  as  tilntieeesteary  and  itn{>t^cticable, 
M  deiM^  it  tiec^eialt^t<i^b6'\^r]^  cailtiots,  to  avoid  Mlitig 
into  aittiilar  ^(^^  We  ^c^  ndt  9xpm  th«i  l^statiort  bf  «ny 
kind  Witt  be  mtmfl9&^  ^  tb^  sobj^et  until  it  ha^  reeetttd  the 
t^nmier^Ao^  of  a'Ml^  bbtitfffiitleci  who  will  take  evidence  as 
to  tfaet?wtJ9bhig^tf  4l«  fHIMUltn  af Mem,  mi  h^a^  and  publish 
evtrytlmff  thbt'^j  l^^ifflm^^on  the  sKbj6dtby  penons 
eomp6to^fromftil0iHe«j>eiri^ne6to'g(^e^d(g!6^  ahd  therefore 
it  ia  <Auit  we  tvtfst1bP"a^l4  briUdiM  on  wbat  wo^ld  under 
othor  drodtAstiinGM  be  li&^«ito«lD4iifg^  ittigft|gre  dlscttesion  of 
'tbt-ao^eoti    '        '  ^    r  J.'  i:. 

BUfMO'in^O^Mling*  to  co«sid«r*tbe  ^g^tions  w^  hkv^to 
oStr  for  the  futpom  of  i^ijderiii|^  ^bis'bfflee  im)re  useful 
mA  «flbotfv^'  it  wUl  b^ '  nedetn^ry  to"  say  a  ^ew  Wo^ds  in 
defcwMPtf  itbs^  nMttniH^ipMdf  M)e»fb  tM  tnamy  wl^itftitot  that 
ai ^'^s«nt d»y:t)b« O^imer^MWl^ssreHc^ of  th^ 
'Agesy  md  tbttf: Att*  4#'ih<^ j^rp66«^  ^  ri^ptfeMin^  criiif^,  Md  in- 
^faing'uyio  ^itt,  •^^'^iim^'Objeidt  would  be  Btfoft^-^fifeetu- 
''^fyi^  •fMtfe&t4rity-%flMt^7't>y'i'0n^  ^ioe^Md^^ipendiiiry 

"  Nw#  if  tlW'Otllj^pttefWfeHtf 'fc/Cofdiier  Was-te^bring  to  con- 
"t4«tiotiP  in  a«M^<f)#fi^^^ttiight^«'i^Jtei  satisfied  to  dis- 
fferise-witb  triM^'ttkbg^tih^^if  hlfti^  €b»On^t»d^  oMef^luty  being 
iaim^m  im^d^ist^mmti  i«prti«  w^ri^of  eusos  involve 
'nbf  ent«ii«ia0lMg^i«^<d6<HotniMnli^iji  vi^ouM  bfr  Mtiafoolory 
iMtef  ie  Ito  ^M#^i|d<<hie^  fttm^t^ftdt  f#limA»  of  a  deceased 
fiim^  it^^^piifkWfmpoAPf  iftmioM  by h gOveriMaeht' official, 
tfld^tbiOiAlMil^  ^(Mtf^kcld^  tritefth«^rilfii«ialpr  the 

Miittytiia't(9<ebtfjPUgfl(  i!|»^'«&a^(lfr  by  bte  i^  presence. 
The  instiHition  is  a  sound  one,  one  truly  English,  bringing  in 
tlfepaopl«aa*jrepreknt«dby  4'  juryto  stand  between  a  man 
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and  even  the  imputation  of  a  crime.  There  can  be  no  8uffl« 
cient  (if  any)  reason  given  for  abolishing  the  institution  and 
entrusting  its  duties  to  the  police'of  the  country,  and  until  we 
have  some  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  course  we  shall  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  go  at  any  length  into  the  question. 

The  changes  which  w&yiM  aeom  desirabja  aie  that  in  large 
towns  the  datiesof  ttieoffic^sbouldbe  dischargedby  barristersof 
a  certain  standing ;  that  in  these  places  a  respectable  fixed 
salary;^  such  as  would  compensate  a  competent  person  for  devot- 
ing his  entire  time  to  the  duties^  should  be  attached  to  the 
office^  with  some  small  amount  for  fees  in  every  case  of  an  in- 
quest  held,  to  give  a  dicectiacentive  to  the  active  interference 
of  this  functionary  ;  that  a  power  should  be  given  to  Coroners' 
Juries  to  assess  small  sums  not  exceeding  £100,  by  way  of 
damages  to  the  next  of  kiu  of  any  person  whose  decease  has 
been  caused  by  negligence  not  excusable  in  point  of  law 
in  a  civil  court ;  and  last  and  most  important  of  all,  that  some 
provision  in  the  shape  of  a  cfgiftration  of  deaths,  should  be 
made  for  affording  an  assurance  that  an  inquiry  has  been  held 
in  every  case  which  demanded  it,  and  to  afford  that  necessary 
information  to  Coronecs  wlufih,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  is 
not  and  could  not  under  the  present  system,  be  provided  for. 
.  These  are  the  main  amendments  we  would  suggest,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  are  several  minor  details  by  which  we  think 
the  effective  procedure  of  the  Coroners'  court  might  be  altered, 
as  by  demanding,  in  cases  of  suspicion,  something  in  the  nature 
of  ^proc€$  verbal^  and  by  appointing  by  statutory  provisions 
certain  evidence  to  be  laid  before  the  Coroner  to  excuse  him 
from  holding  an  inquest,  when  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that 
death  has  resulted  from  natural  causes,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  suggestion  of  criminality. 

With  respect  to  an  increased  rate  of  remuneration  to 
Coroners  our  proposal  is,  that  a  slight  addition  should  be 
made  to  their  salary  in  counties,  so  as  to  induce  the  most  re- 
spectable medical  men  of  the  county  to  compete  for  the 
office,  (and  in  writing  thus  we  must  not  be  accused  of  sneering 
at  County  Coroners  as  a  class).  But  although,  from  the  great 
over  supplies  of  the  professions  in  these  countries,  medical  men 
may  often  accept  situations  with  salaries  shamefully  inadequate, 
yet  we  do  not  think  it  either  prudent  or  truly  economical  to  offer 
the  lowest  pnce  for  which  such  an  article  is  to  be  procured, 
although  we  may  chance  to  get  something  worth  more  thaa 
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the  money.  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  these  Cotoners' 
Inqaests  should  be  condacted  by  legal  men.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Shakespeare,  and  from  thence  down  to  the  present  dayi 
"Crowner's  qoesf  law  has  been  a  subject  of  ridicule. 
Medical  knowledge  is  unquestionably  of  paramount  importance 
in  sach  cases,  but  it  can  be  supplied  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  by  properly  qualified  medical  men  residing 
in  every  inhabited  locality.  A.  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence, and  a  sharpness  in  seizing  upon  important  facts,  and 
elucidating  apparently  trifling  matters,  is  the  next  most  impor- 
tant quality  of  a  Coroner,  and  cannot  be  so  readily  supplied,  as 
practising  barristers  are  only  found  in  large  cities.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  think  these  appointments  should  be 
filled  by  barristers,  but  in  taking  this  course  we  must  be  prac- 
tical, and  having  a  regard  to  the  immensely  increased  expense 
which  such  appointments  would  create  and  what  a  furor  it  would 
excite,  and  justly  excite,  amongst  indignant  country  gentlemen 
and  payers  of  county  taxes,  we  could  not  recommend  that 
course  to  be  taken  in  counties. 

Perhaps  we  should  explain  how  it  is  that  the  appointment  of 
barristers  in  counties  would  increase  so  very  much  the  expenses 
of  the  office.  The  Coroner  must  be  a  resident  in  his  jurisdic- 
tion— ^there  is  no  demand  for  the  professional  services  of  barris- 
ters in  county  districts,  and  therefore  the  appointment  of  barris- 
ters as  Coroners  in  such  places  would  involve  the  payment 
of  very  considerable  salaries,  as  they  should  relinquish  every 
chance  of  adding  to  their  income.  Medical  men,  however,  are 
differently  circumstanced.  Wherever  there  arts  enough  of  in- 
habitants within  a  certain  circuit,  there  medical  men  will  be 
found,  as  their  almost  immediate  aid  is  frequently  required,  and 
the  additional  duties  of  a  Coroner  in  a  county  could  be  dis- 
charged by  a  medical  man  without  its  interfering  with  his  fair 
prospects  of  private  practice.  For  this  reason  we  think  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  taken  between  Coroners  as  a  body  and  the  Coro- 
ners of  large  cities.  With  regard  then  to  the  class  from  whose 
ranks  Coroners  are  at  present  generally  taken,  we  would  not  fur-^ 
ther  interfere,  except  to  provide  that  in  cases  of  difficulty  an  J  im- 
portance, these  officers  should  have  the  power  of  procuring  the 
attendance  of  a  properly  qualified  barrister  to  sit  with  them  as  an 
assessor,  and  to  assist  in  conducting  the  inquiry,  and  that  he 
■hould  be  at  liberty  to  pay  a  reasonable  fee  for  such  assistance, 
and  charge  it  amongst  the  other  expenses  incidental  to  his 
office.  With  regard  to  large  cities,  however,  the  same  objections 
18 
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do  not  present  themselves.  In  most  of  these,  in  fact  in  all, 
in  which  we  should  recommend  the  appointment  of  barhsten 
as  Coroners,  there  are  some  gentlemen  of  that  professfoi 
fully  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  permanently  residing^ 
and  in  effect  it  would  not  make  much  difTereiice,  as  tbe 
great  demands  upon  his  time  in  such  cities  would  tender  it  al- 
most impossible  to  transact  any  other  business.  The  stiUry  of  the 
Coroner,  whether  he  be  a  legal  or  medical  man,  should  be  sooh 
as  to  remunerate  an  educated  man  for  devoting  the  whole  or  t 
great  part  of  his  time  (as  he  should)  to  duly  discharge  his  official 
functions.  This  suggestion  about  ban'isters^  even  to  the  limited 
extent  proposed,  will  raise  a  cry,  and  the  question  will  be  ir- 
echoed, — are  barristers  the  only  men  competent  ? — lire  they  fd 
gifted,  by  virtue  of  their  horse-liair  wigs,  with  quickness  and  sa- 
gacity,  that  none  can  compete  with  them  ip  these  quatities  ?  Oar 
answer  is  that,  cseteris  paribus,  which  we  sliould  always  assume, 
there  is  in  the  training  and  practice  of  a  lawyer,  a  necessary  de- 
velopemeut  of  these  qualities  which  jrender  a  barrister  more 
likely  to  be  gifted  with  them. 

Although  we  think  that  there  is  just  at  present  an  over  anxiely 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  entrust  to  infemr  tribunals  tbe 
administration  of  the  law,  yet  we  think  that  in  some  cases,  a 
limited  jurisdiction  may,  witli  beneficial  effeots^  be  entrusted  to 
them.  We  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  the  power 
of  awarding  damages  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  £^100,  might  wiUi 
propriety  be  given  to  Coroners'  Courts.  It  frequently  happens, 
when  the  parties  are  in  an  humble  rank  of  hk,  that  they 
might  have  legal  rights  to  damages,  u'itlK)iit  possessing  tbe 
funds  necessary  to  enable  them  to  assert  those  rights ;  and 
further,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  even  in  the  clearest  oases, 
the  results  of  any  litigation,  would  be  to  swallow  up  tbe  entire 
means  of  the  litigants,  and  leave  the  injured  parties  with  almost 
nothing  more  substantial  than  the  mere  verdict.  We  would 
not  press  for  so  large  a  jurisdiction  as  even  £100  ;  bat  tfart 
some  such  power  slK)uld  be  .given  to  Coroners'  Juries.  This 
result  is,  at  present,  sometimes  attained  in  an  indirect  manner, 
as  we  are  informed,  by  the  Coroners  suggesting  such  an  «FniRge* 
ment ;  but  if  it  is  desirable  that  some  compensation  should  be 
made  to  poor  people,  who  may  have  lost  their  Only  medium  of 
obtaining  support,  surely  no  perwm  could  contend  that  the 
matter  should  be  left  as  it  is,  without  power  to  the  Coroner 
either  to  compel  such  an  arrangement  to  be  made,  or  to^n- 
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force  He  exeeation  if  entered  into.    Let  us  take  an  instance  of 
uabappiiyioo  frequent  occur  rence^that  from  some  neglect  on  the 
part  of  a  sioall  builder  or  carpenter^  insufficient  planking  or 
soaffolding  ia  provided  for  a  man  to  work  on,  and  that  in  con- 
^ueace,  a  labourer  or  a  tradesman  meets  his  deaths  or  that 
through  careless  driving  mortal  injuries  are  inflicted^  under 
circoiDstaiices  which  make  some  humble  cab-proprietor  or  shop- 
keeper,  the  proprietor  of  the    vehicle^  legally    responsible. 
Nothing  can  be  more  cruel  or  unjust,  than  to  leave  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  without  the  means  of  obtaining  some  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  they  have  sustained  from  the  person 
through  whose  default  death  has  been  occasioned*    We  never 
meet  sueh  a  case  coming  into  courts  because  the  injured 
penoua  have  not  the  means  of  advancing  money  to   their 
•t^&mej,  and  even  if  a  speculative  professional  man  could  be 
iboiid  to  undertake  the  case,  after  running  the  risk  of  litiga- 
tion, the  «ie£endant  would  hardly  be  able  to  pay  the  costs, 
much  less  the  damages  which  might  be  awarded  against  him. 
It  may  be  said,  that  we  propose  entrusting  to  a  tribunal, 
JgBorant  of  the  law,  the  administration  of  the  law ;  but  the 
general  priflciples  which  regidate,  and  apply  to  such  cases, 
might  be  nastered  by  a  non-professional  man,   so  far  as  to 
enable    bim    to   adoiinister  substantial  justice.      The    dis- 
obarge  of    a  Coroner's  djoties  at  present,  involves    a  con- 
Adenible  acquaintance  witii  law,  to  enable  him  to  tell  juries 
the   differences    between    murder,   manslaughter,   excusable 
hoffiieide,  and  accadeatal  death,  and  ve  would  give  a  power  of 
appeal  to  the  next  going  judge  of  assize,  if  either  of  the  parties 
qoarrelled  with  the  de^ion  of  the  Coroners'  court.   In  addition, 
weioiglit  observe  that  the  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  parties 
ioteanted,  of  gome  of  the  solicitors  who  practise  at  quarter 
sessions,  many  of  whom  are  men  of  considerable  le^al  informa- 
tion, would  both  afford  assistance  to  the  coroner,  in  discharging 
Ub  duty  oorrectly,  and  furniah  a  check  to  any  error  or  mi&- 
eoadiiet  into  whmh  he  might  falL 

The  inkoduedon  of  a  registration  bill  for  births,  deaths, 
aad  narriagee,  in  this  country,  as  in  Ei^land  and  Scotland, 
has  long  t>eeQ  felt  as  a  great  want,  and  such  a  measure  for 
Ireland  is  now  under  the  oon^eratiou  of  the  legislature. 
fiat  nekJier  the  Acts  which  have  already  passed,  nor  that  now 
h^wt  the  House  of  Commons,  provide  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  our  purposes.  Neither  do  they  contemplate  the 
difficulty  of  which  we  complain — that  an  opportunity  of  in- 
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vestigating  every  case,  properly  ibe  soiijeet  of  ifi4)oipi\  is 
not  furnished.  Tlie  highest  duly  of  «  «t*te  is  to  preserve  lift, 
ai)d  for  this  purpo.<e,  to  be  active  in  dioeoveriDg  gavit/  »ftd 
punishing  the  offender  To  sucb  a  paronKMmi  neoemty,  ordi- 
nary considerations  of  converrieiice  tnuet  yiaW,  and- if  oat  of  a 
hundred  cases,  in  which  truubkooiDe)  and  to  the  parrtries  oon- 
eern(  d,  vexatious  inquiries  had  beex)  held^  but  one  cose  of 
guilt  should  be  disclosed,' a  sound  policy  rooid  dictate  tbe 
propriety  of  so  in veBligati&g  every  eastw' 

It  does  happen,we  believe^thud  in  thegreMeV'DiiiBber  of  cii^e« 
of  guilt,  that  suspicion  id  sooner  Or  Ifiltefeaoitvii;  biit^«^e*ti 
easily  conceive  that,  from  time  to  time,  'p^rsoivs>  iDiy:  be>mifi(irly 
made  away  with,  without  suspicion  being  raised;  oHdqoirjriitld* 
A  case  occurred  within  enf  own  kfioWledge,  McenUy'Ju  tbivclii;^ 
in  winch,  if  there  were  a 'motive  iooritte  iheit)eathiOf>ii  dMmi^ 
servatit  might  be  considered  sospi^icMtv^  "end  y«t>tb^  Ch^idMst 
never  heard  of  the  deattfataii  >  A»'We^im<A,^bdw^er,  ifmfih 
for  tlie  truth  of  the  st«tentent,  ts'We  kewdit^  we^-'wiU  botigive 
the  details.  Without,  •  he wever,  pqttihg/eoppoaitftioas  ottStt) 
in  which  deaths  requiring  in vesiigaii^)' wight' be'ipisanli^iver 
and  escape  the  Coroner's  notice,  w«  ean  rfefer  to  ftdtsv  In 
Palmer's  case,  both  as  >  regards  4be<  n>im  lof  i whose  murtt^sr^be 
was  found  goilty,  as  well  as  otber$,  who,  wheo  eat^pkiotf  %te 
aroused,  were  as  it  wfts  supposed,  druggedby  hith,  wie  -have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  ocourrence  of  deat)ieiwhich,-tf*  idey 
were  not  murders,  at  least  deoMvnded  inviestigMion^iiafidttiet 
escaped  the  Coroner's  notice.*  Oan  anything  be  ntore  Ai^ 
graceful  to  our  criminal  system,  than  to  ttad  that -Pal oKer'-a 
brother  had  his  life  insured  for  a  'large  amount)  tbatitb^  fo« 
surance  Office  refused  to  pay it^that.Fiumeri^lo^edttieiiMrter 
to  lie  there,  and  that'  nothing^  more  was  doneyaivd  Ao  lOtther 
inquiry  made  ?  New  on  which  gf60sd«  did  the  laiftimnee 
Office  refuse  to  pay?  There  aw  btrt  tw>oisuppolilidBa,  either 
that  the  policy  was  toid,  on  aocoant  of  untroe-  atalemente 
having  been  made  in  the  proposal  for  the  poiicyi  or- that 
Walter  Pahner  wae  murdered  by  the  ifia»  who  was  pusfthring 
the  claim  again^  the  Company.  With  eneh  aihotaa  this 
staring  us,  will  any  person  be  raah  enough  tO'say«^^'ob/'th«re 
is  really  no  practical  use  in  making  any  more  w^Nrk  ^abo«Kl 
Coroners,  or  suddett  deatbs'^^we  oan  get  <m  very  wsell  as  we*Ar^ 
I  am  not  going  lo  mttfder  my^  wife,  or  my  mother^  or  afiy  ^of 

■   ■    ■ 1-  ■  ■    ■•'-■ — ' —        •,  ,.    If,  ,.  . *  ■;  ■;   •■*   ri'  •■■'■  ■■■■ 

♦  Any  inquiry  held  was  after  a  cowhiderable  lapse  of  time,  and  not 
directly  originated  by  the  Coroner. 
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«;  hmAy,  and  i  am  mtt  my  neighbour  TiaunMi9>  has  no 
ii»tioot)f  ihe  Jdnd  pBokkec  has  Browu,nor  Jones,  nor  Robinson 
--Hrej<eallyhaTeqQitO'enough  of  fuaa  made  about  criminals,  and 
g0fio  (o'qttitaeiiovigb  of  c&pe&se  in-  the  way  of  Coroners,  and 
jatW^auid  lawyers^' and  constables^  aodall  those  kind  of  people/^ 
To-moet  every. <a$ei  (at. least  as'ffir  as  human  foresight  can 
provida)  mt  would  suggest  that  the  heml  of  the  household, 
sc  the-  senior  member  of  the  lamily*  the  landlord,  and  all  persons 
residing  in  the  house  oveoine  otie^i  them,  when  there  has  been 
a4«dd^4eaUh'9hoiihl<OB  pain  U  fine  orimprisonmentyoommuni- 
Q^4m  the  Qoroner^  wMun  iweoly^four  hours  after  death,  iutel- 
%(neB'Of  ili«iaeft«  ^Tbis'shuuki  bedone  by  filling  up  a  printed 
farni,  which  should  be  ^  jframed  as  to  extract  all  necessary  infor-' 
iiMien*  ltvmty)be. said'  thai  this  would  be  a  great  hardship 
iaAief«d>  ^tinMissafily  on  the  •o^muaonityi  but  frequent  as  are 
•«ddM)  daatka^  they  bear*  but  a  very  soMil  proportion  to  the 
aiMbeiljofv/fftmitiea*  iu  that  community,  and  a  little  trouble 
sbcgiMi>et  (oheefffdlyi  hc^ne*  in  -  such  a  oase.  As  members  of  a 
gnati  soeifityirwe^bave  io  pay  ideally  enough  i^  one  shape  or 
ftiviitlft»^lor  ihe^litMry  of  iii^ing  in  this  eiviliaed  sooiety,  and  an 
oecasioBid  taK  -ofi  tbisb  kind  on  time,  either  for  the  general  pro> 
tediafiror  '€onvenienoe4-:OQgbtriiot  to  cause  much  grumbling. 
Itrivigibt'ibe  that  the  .very  feison  on  whom  primarily  devolv^ 
thsr  duty  oCmaidng  thie  communication^  would  have  such  au 
iatu^t  iui.Cf^notaiiiitg  it,  that  he  would  disregard  the  fine  or 
inprii^nmeaA'to  wiiichhe  mmi^  himself  liable^  and  we  may  he 
taid  thalhit(is^uoJu9t'to  /visit  with  puuiahmenty  servants^  or  the 
hiMkloitl,os.et)M  persona 'liviftg  in  the  bouse)  in  which  thera 
has  bffo  a*  auddeu  death,  when  those  persons  may  have  taken 
itfoc-^]imted/that  the  preper  person  has  made  such  a  communi* 
€«liiEm«  Tliis^owever,  worid  be  a  matter  for  the  consideration 
of  itHunf^strate^ibefoiee  wiynn  these  parties  might  be  summoned, 
iQrtantimtii^  t^  p^uushnieat  whioh  in  a  case  of  excusable 
iWKlt90t^»i^tibei^d£ne^r  a  day's  imi^sonment.  We  do  jaot 
ftokiH  doable itbati  sueka  piovision  should  be  introduced 
iQteithti:i>iUiioWi  b^Me  the  hoUae;  it  ia  one  to  be  cautiously 
^  Qftrefol^  gonmA^r^A  $nd  framed,  aad  we  should  prefer  ihob 
4u%>wi|iili  other -'IcisiiMisMton  the  subject  which  may  be  suj^ 
g^t^honldibfr'the'iBiatler  of  inquiry  by  a  oomauttee  of  the 
B<tfli>%  o|>Cdi0UHHN,*nd  legislated  tot  fully  and  not  piecemeal. 
^  ^he  Kiigiiffacimd'Seoteh  Aots^and  in  the  Irish  bill,  the  provis- 
ion with  regard  ^o  deaths,  is  that  within  eight  days  some  one  of 
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Several  persons  designated,  ^nd  on  whem  the  duty  is  cast^slioaM 
give  the  information  to  the  Be^sfcrar  General,  bnt  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  this  provision  is  completely  alio  intoitn, 
and  we  deem  the  amendment,  required  in  onr  coroners'  law,  of 
too  much  importance  to  desire  to  see  one  of  several  necessary 
changes  dove>tai1ed  into  a  bill  framed  and  intended  for  other 
purposes. 

With  regard  to  a  memorandum,  in  the  natore  of  a  proces 
verbal,  we  should  insist  on  the  preparation  of  such  a  document, 
in  every  case  in  which  there  was  not  positive  medical  evidence 
immediately  laid  before  the  Coroner,  to  excuse  him  from  this 
duty.  We  are  aware  that  this  would  be  a  troublesome  task^  bat 
if  men  are  fairly  remunerated  for  their  8ervices>they  will  alwnys 
be  found  ready  to  undertake  what  in  most  oases  will  turn  out 
to  be  an  useless  task.  Society  will  be  repaid  for  the  <^o9t  of 
preparing  an  hundred  of  these  documents,  by  one  case  of 
guilt  being  brought  to  light  or  a  clue  being  given  td  trace 
an  assassin.  We  think  that  all  the  formalities  and  precautions 
required  in  such  cases  by  the  French  Code,  should  be  observed 
by  Coroners  in  preparing  this  process,  if  we  may  apply  this 
term  to  it.  The  duties  of  the  French  official  are  pointed  out 
by  the  Code  Napoleon,  under  the  title  "Code  D'Instructioii 
Criminelle — De  la  Police  Judiciaire— Livre  I.,  Art.  82,  Dans 
tons  les  cas  de  flagrant  delit  lorsque  le  feit  sera  de  nature  a 
entrainer  une  peine  afflictive  ou  infamante  le  procureur  du  roi  se 
transportera  sur  le  lieu  saus  aucun  retard  y  pour  dresser  tes  pro- 
oes  verbaux  necessaires  a  Teflet  de  constater  le  corps  da  delit 
son  etat  Tetat  des  lieux  et  pour  recevoir  les  declarations  des  per* 
sonnes  qui  auraient  et^  presentes  ou  qui  anrarient^des  renset- 
gnements  a  donner  33  Le  procureur  du  roi  pourra  aussi  dans  le 
cas  de  Tarticle  precedent  appeler  &  son  proces  verbal  les  parem 
voisins  ou  domestiques  presumes  en  etat  de  des  ectaircissemens 
sur  lefait ;  il  recevra  leurs  declarations  qu'ils  signeront ;  les 
declarations  recues  en  consequence  du  present  article  et  de  I* 
article  precedent  seront  signees  par  les  parties  ou  eb  cas  d6 
refus  il  en  sera  fait  mention  Art.  34.  II  pourra  defendte  que 
qui  quece  soit  sorte  de  la  maison  ou  s'eloigne  do  lieu  jus  qu' 
apres  la  cloture  de  son  proces-verbal.  Tout  contrevenant  a 
cette  defense  sera  sil  pent  etre  saisi  depos^  dans  la  maison 
d'arret;  la  peine  eneourue  pour  la  contravention  sera  pro- 
nonncee  par  le  juge  d'instruction  sur  les  conclusions  du  pro- 
cureur du  roi  apres  qui  le  centre venant  aura  ete  oittf  et  entendn 
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(^purde&nt  s'iloe  cwaapumt  paasaoa  aotre  formality  li  deki  et 
laoa  op^o6itii9»  ui  ^fpil.  L»  p^ine  no  pourra  eicceder  dix  joors 
4  wiMrisonpemQiit  et  cent  franca  d'#mendeAri.  35,  Le  procureui 
du  m  86  saisira  dea  anneset  de  tout  ce  qui  paraitra  avoir  aervi 
w  ftvw  eie  deatioe  a  commeire  k  crime  oa  le  delit  ainsi  qae 
toalci  qui  paraitra  en  avoir  ete  le  produits  enfin  de  tout  ce  qui 
pourra  servir  a  la  manifestation  de  la  verit^  il  interpellera  le 
pr^eiiu  de  s^expliquev  aut  lea  choses  aaiaies  que  lui  seront  repre* 
aentea'  k  il  dreaaera  di«  tout  an  procea  verbal  qui  sera  sign^  par 
^  prev^nn  ou  motion  sera  {ait  de  son  refus  Art.  SO  8i  )a 
mUifq  da  crime  ^u  da  delit  eat  telle  que  la  preove  puiaae 
HmscmblaUainent  etre  aiquise  par  lea  papiera  on  autrea  pieces 
at  effeta  an  la  poaseeaion  da  pr^enu  lo  procurcur  du  roi  ae 
transporterade  auite  dans  le  doiaioile  du  prevenu  pour  y  faire 
la  pqrquiaition  dea  objects  qu'il  jugera  utile  4  la  manifestation 
de  la  verita  Ai:t  &7p  8*il  eiiate  dana  k  domicile  du  provenu 
dea  papiera  oxi  effeta  qui  puiasent  aefvir  a  conviction  ou  a  de- 
cbaigQ  k  procurQur  du  roi  en  dreaaera  proces-^verbal  et  8» 
saiaira  deadita  fiffeta  qu  papiara  Art.  881,  lies  ohjela  saisia  seront 
doa  et  cafib4>feea.  ai  faire  aepeot ;  s'ila  ne  aontr  pas  susceptiblea  de 
i^yoir  dea  oaractenaa  d'ecvituro  iU  aeront  mia  dana  un  vaae  on 
daoa.  un  aaaaur  kqnel  k  procureitr  du  roi  attaohera  une  bande 
da  papier  qu'il  aceUera  de  aoa  aceau  Act.  39,  Lea  operationa 
preacritea  parka  artielea  preoedena  aeront  faitM  en  presence  du 
prov^qu  a'ik  et^  aerate ;  et  a'il  ne  veut  ou  ue  pent  y  asaiater 
Qftl^aaenee  d'un  fonde  d^  ponvoir  qu'il  ponrra  nominer.  Lea 
objeta.  lui  aeront  preaeptea  a  Tefiet  de  lea  rcconnaitre  et  de  ka 
parapbar  a'il  j  a  lii^ ;  et  au  oaa  da  refua  il  en  aera  kit  mention 
an  prooaa-verbal — Ait*-  i^$  S'i\  a'agit  d'une  mort  doAl  k 
cauae  aoit  inqqnnue  et  auapecte  k  procureur  dn  roi  se  fera 
aaaiater  d'nn  on  deux  offidera  de  aant^  qui  feront  leur  rapport 
mt  ka  caoaq  de  k  vort  et  aur  Telat  du  cadavre.  Lea  per* 
Mmnea  appekea  daua  lea  caa  du  preaent  article  et  de  Tarticle 
precedent  ^retecopt  devant  k  procureur  du  roi  k  aerment  de 
{aire  leur  rapport  etdedonner  kur  avis  en  kur  bonuQur  et 
opnacknpa**' 

Taking  theae .  direetiooa  as  tbe  basis  for  the  goidance  of 
Ck)cc^ieca9iMMlal^iing  them  in,  certain  respects  to  make  then 
i^pliGat4e  to  tb^  C9m^  with,  which  Coroneca  would  have  to  deal, 
va^bi^ ji  SQUud  ^d  moat  uaeful  ayatera  of  inquirjr  might  be 
fe^med*  .Of  coufae  wa  ahoold  not  insist  on  the  preparation  of 
aaoha^  proceaa  in  ev^  oaaa  in  whicli  the  intervantion  of  the 


Coroner  vcMild  be  r,eqii«:ed*^it<.«boiil4/Qnlj  te  in  .8uspi<5kw 
ca;»e3  that  thi»  p^rUcu)ax  and  e^ftf^bi^g^inqfiirjinould  be.oaUed 
for.  .  In  &verv  case  of  ^uddflii  ideatl)|i  we  wctM  liave  ihcf  Gorotief 
to  examine  the  medical  men  who  had  been  attending  tli^  (te- 
ceased  per^qn,  «Tlv^  wortb^^^na^Scf^  fififti^atas  is  ^hfrwvi  by 
JPaliner'^^case,  ip  i^liiph  it  will  bo  remember^ an  old  man  wai 
induced,  by  Pulraex^  certify  jthat  C^xqk'a  deifcth  wiis<jaii6©d  by 
an  apo^kciic  JBt»,  iJthQpgb,.^ie  doctor  waa  in  r^lky  qui*o  un- 
able toffooiQ  Xa  tflmtfix^^y^qt^m  ♦coiw.'lusiqn/on;  \hi»  w\^wU 
If  np  medic;d,,inaa  bad  bi^en  in .^t^danc^  mi  tbe*  die0easod» « 
jiosit  mprieni  je^aJi^iQ^tiPt^.  $hoi|ild.bf|'mftde'^by  a  medkol  un» 
^poinUd  for  thai  |)l^]ppb^.lx)r,4J^e  C^ro^^i  »tid. upon  hia  testis 
mony*  that  d«Htb  Jbad  PQifainfy  endued  from  oaloaeal  cftuaea,  ibe 
procfs  ,verb^. might tbo. dispensed. with.  .    .       ' 

Tlier^  ia^.apothex  &ubjpct  into  which.wejtfaiiik  it  wouU  be 
da^irablei  tp,give  Corooi^ra  authority  to  inquiroi  namely ».  caaea 
in  which  fir^  have  occurred  in  bous^  jin<  whiqlv  peraona*  bave 
been  residing.  Yery  Iraqnently,  perhaps  more  fr^uently  than 
is  gener^ly  supposed^  audi  firea  have  beea  desigaed,  dth^r  Son 
the  purpoae  of*  obtaining  the  amount  of  an  inauranoe^  whidt 
has  been  effected  tQ  cover  losa  in  caaa  of  ranch /a  falaUty^  or  ta' 
Ql^tain '  from  the  county,  ppmpe^satioi^  aa>  iof  a^  malieioua 
l)f4Ti^ng*  Jt  .!»'Pnlc|  i?A  de^rabl^f^k(v»tb%b.if  audi  afire  W. 
beeny  cau^^  tkrpfigb,  the  aot.of  an^alici^s/incel^diacy,  tjbat  tbe^ 
oarlicat  a^dmpstae^rching  inquiry  ahonld  be  jpatiltntedtto  trace 
t)io  offcnqe  ip  f\\f.  .g^i)^^y .  yartyj  Ifncjerf tlienpife$enfcigteand  jiMjr 
8)^3ten;^jui  case  ^he.o^ex  of  a  bofse  or  premises -«thichha9  b^n 
burned,  should'  secijjj  coimprns^iop  ^aa  ^^|a.^f^aliwu8  bUfnipgv 
be  haa^  witbin^  .s)x-  (^ays^.  to  scjiyQ  .c^^ii^ijiotioes,  and  Vltie 
m^tc?r  ,cpm(B3;  tp,  ,b^,,  ei>q.uii;?d.,,infcQ,\aCti^r  .  tibor-Japae  .of  a 
cpnaiderable  I  pfiiigd,  by  the  .gr^^d,  j|wy,  t  A  j$^tk  aa^r« 
sftti^facioiy  lnviistigaUuu  , might.,  he  Ml,  in  the.-.coqnse  o( 
iK^iiy  or  twQ  alter  like  coinfliig^^tipn,!  while  ali;  thet  «Afcei>di«g 
circntii^tdMc^s  w.i^i^  fr,i^sh  in  the  minda  of  {the*  wjtiieaaea,  and 
small  pi*xea  of  ^vlJeDge  wo^ld  be  forthcortuin^  ^hev^loeof 
wjiiclj  it  uoalil  be  impos-.il  >lp  to  estimate.,  In  ^verycase  of  that 
kind]  it  theri.'  hns  no!  i)t^^u  a  ix^ssof  life,  life  has  been  fiiojre  or 
Jcy^  j'iji,t^nger^  pd.ihu^- suph  an  event  would  coraepfopdly 
nji)aiit,  ,t!ie  ^uriWictlgu  ol  m  oi&cer^ whose  principal  function  is 
t(^  ad^itt  iu  Mj^t  lu'cstrvat^oq  of  life,  and  in  the  adminiaUttlion 
of  the  kWf  vrbicU i@  iuteiiiJed  to  protect  life.  It  wiU  hardly  be 
di^piited  that.a  limdy  €ii4uixy  of  this   deacription  would  be 
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wrfbl,  and  finding  as  we  do  an  oificer  competent  for  the  task, 
1^  have  no  difficulty  in  recommending  that  such  a  jurisdiction 
*hotrld  he  entrusted  to  him,  and  that  he  should  be  required  to 
ciereise  it. 

It  wo^M  be  useless  a:fi  well  as  tedious  to  go  through  the 
Cerent  acts,  providing  for  the  payment  of  Coroners  in  tins 
Ci^iintry  and  England.  In  England  the  wording  of  the  original 
aet  which  provides  for  Coroners*  fee^,  is  that  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed 20s.  for  everj  inquest  "  duly  taken"  by  the  Coroner,  and 
klMs  been  held  in  a  case  of  Rex  v.  Justices  of  Kent,  11  East, 
2M,  that  %he  jtlstices  have  authority  to  decide  not  alone  as 
to^-^^n^telher-  thef  inquest  was  properly  and  formally  held,  but 
ahb  whether  it  was  a  case  in  which  the  Coroner  should  have 
held  an  inquest.  This  is  the  subject  of  much  just  complaint, 
became  frequently  country  gentlemen  are  seized  with  a  pemiy- 
wise  mania  in  administering  the  county  funds,  and  they  have 
tbw  both  the  power  and  temptation,  being  judges  as  well  as 
paymasters  in  their  own  case,  to  cut  down  improperly  the 
reasonable  charges  of  their  Coroners.  In  this  country,  under 
9lh  afid  10th  Vic.  cap.  37,  it  is  mandatory  on  the  grand  jury 
to  allow  at  Ihb  r^te  of  SOs.  for  each  inquest,  provi(kd  that  in 
oounties  the  presentment  does  not  exceed  £50  for  the  half 
yeat,  and  in  counties  of  cities  and  towns  the  som  of  £65  for 
the  seme  period.  As  we  have  said,  the  coroner  should  have 
a  decent  fiied  salaiy,  say  £100  in  counties,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  and  also  a  small  fee  of  about  IO5.  for 
each  inquest  held  by  him.  The  office  is  really  an  important 
one,  and  is  not  worked  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Whife  on  this  subject  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  what 
receatly  occurred  in  one  pf  the  principal  counties  in  Irelafnd,(we 
ptefer  not  giving  the  name,  but  can  vouch  for  the  facts.)  The 
gnmdjui^jWe  suppose  acting  on  the  cheese-paring  system,  passed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  the  constabulary  before  calling  on 
the  Coroner  to  hold  an  inquest  should  communicate  with  the 
magistrate  of  the  district,  and  have  his  sanction  in  writing  for 
d4ing  so.  The  county  inspector  as  soon  as  he  received  this 
notice,  before  acting  on  it  very  properly  sent  it  to  the  head  of 
his  department,  who  in  his  turn  submitted  it  to  the  law  advisers 
of  the  crown.  These  gentlemen  of  course  advised  that  this 
order  was  in  violation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  directed 
information  to  be  given  to  Coroners  by  the  constabulary,  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  to  certain  sections  of  the 
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Act,  which  provided  for  l\\e  punishment  of  Coroae rs  who  acted 
improperly,  or  made  improper  charges  for  fees.  Now  we  do 
not  mean  to  $ay  but  that  these  gentlemen  acted  from  tlie  best 
motives,  but  certain  it  is  thait  they  did  not  feel  the  importance 
of  a  full  inquiry  being  held  in  every  case  of  sadden  or  sospicioas 
death,  or  of  having  that  (bfmai  evidenoei  mbkki>  Urn  ioquMt 
alone  could  afford,  that  there  were  no  gcottoda  for  aoapieioA 
when  there  has  been  a  Midden  or  onexpeaM  death. 

There  are  many  suggestion  trbkkociwr  U>ns,  iMit admitting 
of  controversy  as  they  do>  and  «nable  as  we  aie  to  come  to  a 
satjafaotory  judgmettt  on  tfaeaa,wethmk  it  would  i»diy  weaken 
the  effect  of  these  obsemtions^if  we  brought  focward  proposi- 
tions^ and  suggested  mokies  o{  aetiou,'perhafi6>  impnactioable, 
perhaps  more  (^pen  to  c^ijectiiDoa'  than  desetting  of  credit.  The 
more  we  reflect  upon  it  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  this 
subject  k  deserving  of  ^p  cetimdetiatioii.afidwith  the  feeUe 
lights  tha%  we  a«  ptieseht  posseds,  «nth  the  scttnty  informaibA' 
whieb  16  aviaiJab)^/we  eeaM  tiot  go  fmrtbev  thaa  press  for  the 
appointment  of  a  eeleet  demmittee  t6  enquire  itAo  arid  rqxHt 
on  the  present  wortcitig  of  the  Coroners^  coui4^  »ud  the 
different  efuggeetione  whicb  might  bo>offef«diby  men  of  infor- 
mation and  experience*  We  cannot  expect  to  do  m^e  at 
present  than  ti>  bring  ii  trddet*  public  t»otioe»  and  to  provoke 
commietiC  amd  drsdnseion,  and  for  th^  brevity  (it  may  fairiy  bd 
called  the  met^gr^ness)  of  this  paper/#e  trost^thata  oonsideration 
of  tbe'im^pfect  mHtemts'  «tour  oomiiiand  wili^  foimeo&e 
excuse. 


Abt,  7III.-rTB3&  HUMAN  POLL  AND  THE 
BARBEIVS. 

JUI^ijKmQt^mie.imL'^fi  ff^pprdndre  a  -^e  Jtaier  SairMemef, 
tmc  la  v$amwe  4i  ^trntmife  ta^ea  $priH  de  fwrea  pro^ 

dcprepmer  lefn  cmm  pmt\  ir^p^w^le^^  £0mr$,  la  mmniere 
4i0^ire  d^  fyifs>^6(m^,\mw>d'une  Obsservatuwr importantly 

Libr»ii!e>;  B«ie  :de  la  Yi^Jte-Dimpwe,  fin^-vk  L'EgJis*} 

In  th<e  last  mimber  o£  tbw  iUwieif,  under  ibe  head  A  Cor^ 
^ifMitpremon^WQi^iniH  ofihoM  iofte))si9ljf.4tt9iUarjr.atUactia064 
at  leatt  t^ yous^  ]»d»ei9ji  who, .aa,ByDTO^y»ir\Bi^ppp/*  Swiell  of 
biwd^qd  butfc^r  j''  and  w^tinreatenedthft  reader  with  a  papi^ 
OQ  "Vi^  aad-such  Idie  thipg^.tod  .wanow,  to  fiU&l  w»r  threat^ 
prwlBceiour  -paper  ,%^  Diuntd  abo? Qt-r<*  Tlne>H«Ufl;katt  ViAi  attd 
tl^e  Barber'^.^  r;        , 

The  beaulifiuJ  ieatwree  aod  p0ra€inal  attdractions  of  the  fair 
^,  are  eapeeiallj  Ht^  ^S  te  £^YaftU«ge>  by  that  oxpaB»e»t  to 
tbe  pec9orh-T^  fine  boad  of  hair ;  whether  the  auburn  tres^ea  Call 
ia  ro^iy  n  graceful  fcj^;  the  JcioJi  aud  glo9(»f  curb  are  bound 
with  roses,  or 

*'  The  long  dark  hair. 
Floats  upon  the  forehead  fai  loose  waree 
Unbraided." 

The  pillar  of  the  Ionic  order^  in  tbe  composition  of  which, 
both  elegance  and  ingenuity  are  displayed,  is  said  to  have  been 
constructed  upon  the  model  of  a  beautiful  woman  with  flowing 
soft  hair : 

**  Her  ringlets  anconflned, 
Ahout  her  neck  and  hreast  haxariaat  play.** 

This  architectural  pillar  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
Doric,  which  is  formed  after  tbe  model  of  a  strong  robust  man. 

There  is  not  a  voluptuous  or  luxurious  scene  in  poetry  or 
roQiance,  into  which  a  description  of  the  heroine's  hair  is  not 
iBtrodooed. 

**  Ricber  tresMUPM  than  her  hair 
Never  yet  did  forehead  bear ; 


•'  ■•-"'^'^^ms?!^,-'"-"  '■■■'■■■  ■'■  "■ 

\      WitM^ielMlloirl^ktUUltMffiaiHk.'       .      .-  -     -  *".rh 
'    when  the  iTesli-eyedinoniiiigwaketh.     ,  , 

Withput  Ibis  ^ljB^nt,orY^aj^i^c;pwtwiigtb^»tetJW.vitli  gnsiee, 
evep  the  goddess  ol  J^fapty^ ;thpi^lj.,po8^«fied  ^ofr  t^rbriglHert; 
ejes^  «nd  th^  moat.  JoWin^^^  fl^**^  fVO}iJb4->  9^s^r  tbidacH^t 
and  deformed,  Wheu  Homer ^.wejtJti<n»f  tb^  peUbra^d  .&i^ 
who  set  aU  Asia  in  arms,  ho  invariaUjy  caU  berths,'*  beaiitifuj- 
haired  Helen/'  Apuleius  maiij^ins,,  t^ltt  j£,  V^pps-i^^e  h^ld^ 
though  circled  bj  the  gcac^  and  th^a  laves,,)  ^he^^wpujd  j\qi 
plea3,e  even  swarthy  Vulcan*  PqUojUJus,,  in  |bi8vpicti»*e  of 
Circcji  describes  her  tresses,  falling  ^egJJgeiU(tly  ^f.  Jier^^boU 
ders^  whicb  they  e^utireljr .  qpvercd^ .  Apnlajw  pi»i$ei>  bdr 
trailing  lpok»i  thick  and  long^  and  iosem^hly  curlings  disposed 
over  her  divjne.  peqk^  softly  undulating  with  caf^lessnesj^--- , 

AroQDd  her  ttmny  (kce  In  cUistert  hoBg.*' 

Ovid  notieea  iboBf' beauties  who  plaited  their  braided,  hair 
Kke  spiral  shells,        , 

Amaaiais  described  with  hair  distilling  the  perfumes  of  myrrh 
and.rosea;.an4  that  of  Yen  us,  a^  difftsing  arOUfKl  th«  diviset 
odors  of  ambrosia — 

CJoleriage  speaks  of 

r^irU)  .of  Un  }M0^  Hon^^hAir.t 

Though  Uie. bards  Jof  Hellas  may  boai^t  ht  a  '^'Hvp^ipyle,'^ 
tbtt  gotfgooas  beaaiy'wbose'hMt  fell  flotrinfgly'to  her  fe^; — * 
yet  would  shdobcar,  bkit  fooft  loompavidon  with  (he  boauf^s  of 
our  own  favored 'land^  who  are  unriveraally  eukgised^  Air^tb^' 
luxontBtand  •siUEy  gbssiness  of  <th«it<  henir*  and  the/^k^ise'^ 
worthy  fittentkm^they  paf  te  thd«l4itiesi  of  the  toilet.      ^ 

In  'no.tdoiMEfciTy  inith^^mrld  is  more >att;^Mio»  paid M  th6' 
hair  ikaiiiin^QocatiBritaiii^aitd iitilike<o)thefi^ nationsChete  te no: 
set  fashion  or  Ufli&rttity  of  practice  in  wearing  ft'/evfeVy  fth 
male  biaroisiiigKhierown  good>itasta>  bnd  tai^iilg lierifigeHiiicy; 
iia  displajsMg^bW  beautiftkiifaair  lo  thbf  bei^^dtitage  ^ed&rdihf" 
totbe  conADur  •at  tbtuhce.  Vim  nsimiy  ili>  jA^ffsing,  Md  -dne 
is^4siigbteA.an  a  mixed  fatthibnable'^ttpsemblage  to  glaboe  fMKt 
head  4i»r  to.diBadtdns^*  wtitviessi^  b^f^'tbe[  httir  flawing' 
freelymtifi^ets;vavingTtooonfinied'Ov«riie<dt'a6d*hotAd&r^ 
there  ciisp  set  ^cmlfi^  ifraning  the  temple*  idd  .%l6<M«¥}fM^^ 
cbe^s  ;^««auQn  braids  aiM  plain  Mad^moab^nds  set'^ff  with  a 
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simple  flower  or  wreath/  Ani^HS^FI^  elaborately  woven  and 
tirinea  masses  adoffrfng  the  back  ctf  th^'  head  interlaced  with 
ribbon  or  pearls : — each  eye  formiiif/f  lita  own  beautv. 

¥ft8  riatdttll  MW,  observes  k'  th6Sen\  writer,  After  its  long 
t^rii'-^f  imprisonment,  'sefemied"  for  a  monaent  t'6  have  run 
1^''  ^5^  lltntraWi'tJt  fh^'be^irming'  of  the  centuty,  and  evek 
doin^to  the  tiittfejof'tawt^ihce'^' supremacy,  show  the  hair 
ftllHhjg^tBick^'tlpon'  th*  l)ito\*','ittd  flowing,  especiaHy  in  the 
jbilft^Wfer'^JItes'shoAfWrcf.  "'Who'(»h  eyeir  forget, "that  has 
^Me^^mfir^'ih^'pt/tirttit  6(  ydting  Lihdl^  in  the  Diilwich 
^ll«y*rf {Sftf'THbmtfsi  { that  Hobl^  ^hd  sarf  lobkidg  brow,  so* 
sdftl)f--shaded'>#*tH'loitirWnt<nlir!sP  '  .W  thV  present  moment 
iUo^'^Htiy  tedy  bh^Weti  has  lier  lia^'^i+artged  in ''  bands  ;*• 
iwhft^bttt'bands'-^th^'Wost  severe  add  trying  of  all  coifl\ires, 
and  ond  only  Adapted  ict  the  most  tTassic  styM  of  beauty.  Tor  tlie 
face,  with  a  downright  good*^natured  gng  nose,  or  with  one  that 
is  only  pleasantly  tetrou^sS,  to  adopt  it  is  quite  as  absurd  as  for 
art •attJbiUW  lo  fto^tttotii*  ^n-'irtjegtite^  BHi»ibrethati'"btill(itng 
with  a  Doric  frieze.     Every  physiognomy  reqirire^  itr  piebtifiaJ 
itaottetodwr  -  Jdt '  Imir,  ■  *ttd  ^  ^my  ^oftder  thtit  HMs  j^at 
twthihiiiJfetflP'teWfcrt  'lo«*  sightr  oft    thirfe'is'i  kimi  of  hair 
full  of  graceful  waves,  which,  in  Ireland,  iscafl^^ooij-nattired 
hair.     There  is  something  quite  charming' ih  itis  rifpUrig  line 
across  the  forehead.^  -  Artr  has  attempted  to  imitate  it,  but  the 
cy.i^iiwi«^Wtdj^4rte«te.th«^impo4tb»d— *ifc  ^im/daoito  i^e^ibles 
the  Waal  thiug^tbftfii^fo^  «et>«kDiit  of  Ihd  'opei»^Boer^d«>i9  Vb^ 
g^mURO  pl^y  of  ibeieaiofea^feooi  WMBOje  {ikasotdbb  eitibttmi  bf 
the)ii^iod«    Tbisi'biitAiM/hiaur  ^sn  ta 'sbbrt^Itbetrao^  m  thirt 
deiu?«Aceck  bj!  the  fsvrl^Tchtiff^^'hen'ifmder  tihe  vikae  'oHHe  mtdtde 
of  ike  2>— /^a^Afm.Mfbich  il;r«%lldeseriRea^  ^keis^mifthef'kmd 
of  Jiair  ivbiph'isi  i^^li^ed^to'  hangiiiiffitcfiider  tfntaflk'Iike'  ioeks, 
jaat  A^,  the  8i4^^  /Qf  ^ba  fooct  alio wiog,  tlie.  li^ti  and  ^btde  16  fidl 
upoii^be  white  siskin  beftea^b'^tb  deligibtfiil  effect.    PbMte^ 
pMtioalarlj^ affect  tboB  ^iotofesqud  &j[lii]g'<of  the hair^^Rd  ^is 
wonderful},  bow  it  i^teoai  tbb  (face^  iEttidrgiree  ut^hzteset  tDtha 
e;€§9'Wfb^ich  p^i  04iit^;«9.:it^«r€re,  botilresai  tbeic  (oMtn  *  la^llia 
Wf^^  Qxjalm^^r  1  iWi^.awQ^I<A  a.Ioiinftx)C  )ttieisefti(^A0y  Yiilg- 
I^-wbachiii}^lj^Mid.to^  wilh4heUgbt>«i)i  tbeirbir^ourvaB.tttid 
diuBoei^fri4h)i^#jycC*a9fiQa^.(Pf  Jth'fe:  body*  MTl»i;eJifc.«otiwtbmg 
6xi9fil9(j^y  l|fi|ni«t»pn»|td  ii^iHJlfniin ithfirf^j^wtf tithiqfc;  whwh 
iQa;k^/themt4»o^Jfitfid{%£;Kbimmlv  lid«ipiioBn(thaiiu4my  ^(jttor 
atyle.    But  most  of  all  to  be  admired  for  a  noble  generous 
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couDleiiaHce,  i»  XhfiA  .comfiroiiiise  between  t^e  severe  kiokJDg 
''  band''  and  the  flowing  ringlet,  in  which  Ae,  hair^iA  tvistiiig 
coils  of  fiossj^  silk,  is  allowed  to  fall  from  the  forehead  in  a 
delicate  sweep  round  that  part  of  the  cheek  where  it  melts 
into  the  neck,  and  i«  then  gatliiered  up  into  a  singly  shell-like 
convduiion  behind ;  the  Go^ks  m^n  pactioal«iJy  iood  of  this 
arrangement  in  their  toiidptMrai  Tbeoauae  it  repeated  the  facial 
outline^.and  diafl^d  the  head  to  perfection*  Some  natuvall; 
pretty  women,  foUoviag  the  lead  of  the  atrwig-minded  high- 
templed  siBterhoodt  are  in-  the- habit  of  sweajpuig  their  hair  at  a 
very  ugly  angle  off  the  brow  aoM  ta  show  a  tower  of  forehead, 
and,aa  they  aupfiose^  produce  ai^  overawing  impreBsioB,  Iliia  is  a 
Bad  mifiUke,  Corinnf^  s^pireioe  in  taste  aa  in  geniusaad  beomty, 
knows  better.  Tjiie  apejenta  wera. never  gmUy  of  tliinking  a 
vast  display  of  fore^d  beautiful  in  aromanyor  thet.it  was  in 
fact,  at  all  imposing  in  appearance.  They  invariably  set  the 
itfur  m  l^,  affd  vould  have  ataped  with  horror  at  the  atro- 
4^0^^^  luraetife.pf  shaving  it ..aty  4he  jHurtiag^  adopted  by  aope 
people  to  ^v^  ibeigbt  to  tl^  br^w^  We  4o-  not  mean  to  lay 
down  ^y  absolu^iTide;  however,  even:  ia  tbia  particular,  the 
individuality  which^Kista  ii> :ev^.pet:8on'^  h^r«  aa  much  aa  an 
^heir  fa^ef^  should  be  allowed  to  assert  at^elf,  and  the  dead  level 
of  bai»d»  ahoui^  oev^r  be  peripittcd  to-  ei(tii>guiah  4hf  Datonl 
di&«enoe  between  the  treasea  of  broiva  Ddonsa^f '  Une-bbMik, 
Jaatrf)ju%  tbiak  as  horaehai^''  #nd  ti^  Grade  Js)«Adeiaf  hair  like 
a()a-mos8  that  AkaphroA  «pealqB  of.  Least  ofatt  ,ia  ancb  an 
abomiaaUoA  ap  ''fixatma'"  allowable  -  for  one  motnenk  He 
niu9t  have  bsm  a  bold  bad  man.  indeed^  who  firat  ckMlatcd 
the  meana  of.  solidiO^ing.tba  soft, and  yieldii^  hair  of  vpmaiu ..^ 
Uatf»  post  uDqueatio%ibly^OQn$ti|tuieit  the  pioudeat  -cKrna- 
ment  of  jEenaale  baauiy;  ai\df<AQa(;«nng  locketrcoaipared,  both 
hjF  ilbe  #f»cie^i^iid  oriental  ,poets,  to  4hai growth  ol  fffkjimy 
has  even  be(^  eonsideyred  a.  4m4ei(aiu^  aV  the  -feipale  toilet; 
aifti&Nal  ism^.  tQ<^rl  the  hair  whaling' fbeaQ  pcisorted.io  from 

-Wefiwd  ¥Tigil  iapeakifi|;^conteitip*a6iJMl|  of  ifineai^YQV  Ute 
K»ie  he^took  of  Mi  loakv^. 

VibnUM  calido  ferro  iDXrrhaqae  joadfntet.  ^  ,  ^ 

The  Bomana^calM  a  man  who'tbti^Mtzfed  him^tifJiMo 
€alifniitraiu4. 
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Cmp  Mi  enrfed  rtttjgteta  were  ^ver  fcdrmred,  arvd  Petrarch 
th«9  iteseribes  tinm-^ 

Ahf*  che  qqellc  chiome  1>ionde  a  crup* 
,     Qf»cMidi,eiato^«  id  IDIOMS  dtioro 
Soave  mentt,  e  fpargi  qaql  dolce  oro 
K{*l1'rao«>glif«*9  o^  nodi  l^tn^. 

The  ToyftI  (hnrfly  6f  llVd'nve  had  it  ad  a  particnlar  tfmrk  and 
ywflcg^  of  <*ie. kings  and  prince  rf  fh^  Mood  to  irew  long 
htif,  artfaJly  ^««ed  Bfld  <^brl^d.  ^  Long  hwr  for  men  went  out 
•fashion  AsTHTg^he 'Pfx)tectoKite  of  Croitwell,  and  hence  tlie 
Icnri^RtMfwdfieiKfe.'"'  Regain  bwjaitte  unfakshwimblein  17^5; 
wd^*i7  shoK^rff^^Wi*  thte  ttddfe  Itt  ?  81^1 . 

S*.  fia*l  il  ®/rtiH*1ww,  thsfy.  i*.  -MeK  14^15)  writer— 
*  Ddeh  iii*t  <^eii  1iat«if«  4tseff  tt^^il  yotii  thAt  if  a  watf  have 
Idfig  bfilir,  ft  is  a^btdi^f  uttt^  tritti  f  Bk  if  a  woman  ha^ref  totig 
hiir/ii  fa  m  ^Sdty*  *fy>'4fdr^/  forW*4iai4"fe*giveh  httr  for  a  ^o- 
fcnsg. 

w  No  faf»ofe,'^'*^me9ithe  Rei^.  'Albei!t  Baffrtfe»>  ^hen  oom- 
lifenttog' on  ihi»  |m*%fege,  *  dtfn'bti' given,  %'^lh6  nittireof 
IhiilgiB,  *#ti)^  fcho'ivi6>it))ln  shodd^#eirr  lottgYtair^ndlb^  w«i  m)t ; 
fcot  the  ^itom'pfe^ite  «Ae?rtivdy  eveify#h^w,  !tfnd  l^atttte  in 
aihu^ttibrM,  hae  pronipt^d  lib  ^H ^\h^  «tyut^.  *  li^  4i  seeond 
BMute  ;^  but  %he  thdftge  hr '  tkifc  ^^mis  k  Hid%  ttrt»itMry,  btit  is 
Ibanded  on  an  itit^rior  ttnii^erMl  "mn^  b(  What  i*  proper  and 
Ti^ht ;  t  iev  afld^  oaly  ft  teW  fegardad  t&  iaa  eomely  for  a  man 
to  #eiHr  hf^^air  long.  'AtMdtte  i^  ti»,  indeed,  that  among 
ttjo  Lacede»oi»»n^,  fWemett  wore  ^heif  haii'  long.  In  the 
nine  of  H^tMiAei"  ri«o, '  the  Or«eks  watt  oalle*  by  him,  long- 
MM^OrMtsir  alhd^^sotno  of  t^re'Aisiktio' nations  adoipted  li\e 
iame  «ttiftofli;  IBM  4lbe:  g^nem^  Mbit  tttorong'  loen  hc»  tl^etl 
Mifiretit'.'  dtbang  the li^f&^9^  itl^i^^  wgarMI  as  ditgfaoefal 
4b^^  'tni^  iO'TOar  hia  btfihr'ibng,  Except  ht  htd  a  vow  as  a 
NasAlit^  (l^ttmberr  ^ebap.  ^.,  v.  1  to  5  j  3^dg«8  thap^  tiii., 
^  §  J  etm^  vn.;  y.  17  ;  1  JBanHieJ  chao.  i,,  11  v.)     ' 

Odeasfonalty,  for  at&otation  ^^inguWrHy,  th«  httk  was  tuf* 
ferred  to  grow  as  was  the  oase  WitA  .Absobtn,  <1S'8ttnBi€4  ^ap 

jfct  wm  strict.  Tbe  same  rule  exiatedlftnongithe*60eaic^; 
and  it  was  regarded  as  dia^aceful  to  wear  long  hair  in  the 
tiiae  of  JBliaH.  '  {BkL  ii6..\x.,  chap.  U.  EuUath  on  Eom^ 
IL  V.)  Jl;  is  ^^img  thai;  j^biek  almeit  ani«i«r«d  aostom 
bis  aaid,  appropriatelyv  belotigs  to  the  female  9ei»  Irby 
aad  Mangles,  writing  of  Syria,  state,  *'  that  about  the  country 
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of  the  DeH(l  Sea,  some  of  the  men  wear  long  hair  of  a  tawny 
color  plaited  in  (mall  plaits^  very  much  in  the  Mnbian  manneri 
but  without  grease.     The  woman  had  a  singular  way  of  plaiting 
their  braided  hair  across  the  forehead,  which  had  the  air  of  a 
formal  wig."    To  women,  long  hair  is,  however,  an  ornament 
and  adorning.   The  same  instinctive  promptings  of  nature  which 
make  it  proper  for  a  man   to  wear  short  hair,  make  it  proper 
tliat  the  woman  fehould  stfffer  her's  to  grow  long.  It  is  given  to 
her  as  a  sort  of  natural  Covering,  and  to  indicate  the  propriety 
of  her  wearing  a  veiU     It  answered  the  purposes  of  a  veil  whfen 
it  was  sulferea  to  grow  long,  and  to  spread  over  the  shoulders 
and  over  parts  of  the  face,  before  the  arts  of  dress  were  invented 
or  needed.    There  may  also  be  an  allusion  here  to  the  fact 
that  the  hair  of  woman  actually  grows  longer  than  that  of  man. 
The  value  which  eastern  females  put  cm  their  long  hair  may  be 
learned  from  the  fact,  that  when  Ptolemy  Buergetes,  King  of 
Egypt,  was  about  to  tnnreh  against  Seleucus  CalKnictis,  his 
queen  Berenice  vowed,  as  the  most  precious  sacrifice  which  she 
could  makoi  to  cat  ofT  and  oonsecrate  her  hair  if  he  reinrned 
in  safety. 

Milton,  in  bis  ^*  Paradise  Lost"^ — ^book  iv.,in  his  description 
of  our  first  parents,  makes  this  marked  distinction  : 

«*Hyacfiithlnelock«, 
Round  fSrom  hto  p«rtod  forelock  imnly  hang 
Gliutering,  bat  not  beneath  his  shoolden  broftd^ 
She,  as  a  vet/,  down  to  the  ilender  waist, 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
DlsheTeU'd,  bot  ki  wanton  ringlet*  war'd. 
As  the  Tine  curls  her  tandiils,  which  implied 
SnlO«ct|on ;  but  reqair'd  trltb  gentle  sway.^ 

Outside  of  fiome,  long  hair  was  generally  prevalent  among 
freemen.  The  slaves  were  invariably  cropped,  and  Caesar  re- 
lates that  .he  always  ordered  the  populations  of  the  provinces 
he  had  conquerred,  to  shave  off  their  hair  as  a  sign  of  their 
subjection.  In  the  decline  of  tfie  Empire,  when  any  of  these 
provinces  revolted,  the  insurgent  captains  directed  the  masses 
to  wear  their  hair  long  apain  as  a  signal  of  recovered  freedom. 
Thus  the  hair-crops  of  whole  countries  were  alternately  mown 
and  allowed  to  grow  like  so  many  fields  at  the  command  of  the 
husbandman-^he  most  important  of  facts,  political,  beiug  in- 
dicated (we  despise  the  vile  imputation  of  a  pun)  by  the  state 
of  the  poll.  Long  hair  during  the  dark  ages,  was  very  much 
respected ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  monarchy  the 
people  chose  their  kings  by  the  length  of  their  locks.  In  om- 
own  island  it  was  equally  esteemed ;  and  so  far  from  its  being 


Dc^Ofd^r^  fjua|jf;,of  i^n^^incjr.to^  caf^oUj  i^Qd  it»  W0  are 
V)ra%tt)[^Pifmi^^  \iirbQ.wecQ,quartec^  upoAtbe  £ng- 

foh  jQ.tJja  .rieig^  of.  JStbelriwJ,  i\\<^  tlwoady^  WQiv  the  hewrtSi  of 
tbe  ladies  bj  tbe  length*  a»di  b|ea^^]r  9{,  thi^ir  hair»  wbioh.thejr 
comhti  at  Iea4i04ce,  a  dag  I.  >.{,,,... 

The  clergj  seem  to  have  teeu.  the  opjy  class  of  pfli«n,  wUiP 
wore  the  hair;  sl\prt ;  and  this  they  ^ii  aa  a  Isiud.of.mprtifip^ 
tioiL  NotcQutent  with  ex^rpi^ipg.this  virtue  them^lvm, 
howevei,  they  attempted. to  io^po^e  it  oa  the  lai^t  i^eiia, 
Aichhishop  of  Cauterbary,  fuImiAaie^  de<?iipea  pf  exeommuniw- 
tiop  apd  Qutlawrv,:ag^in^t.al<l  ©ers^^^s  wearing  loj^g  hair,  both 
ia  Koglaiid  aad  I^rauce^  In  lUigl^d  the  d^rgy  did  pQtcoafi^e 
tbemaelves  mere^  to  de^UDciiig  the  flowing  tre9ae^  of  the 
aobility^  impcegnated  with  the  praotical  turn  of  miiid  of  the 
country,  they  acted  as  well  as  tallied.  Thus,  Sedo,  a  Norman 
prelate^  preaching  before  Henry  I.  and  his  oourt,  from  the 
weDfknown  text  of  St*  Paul^  brought  the  whole  partjf  to  suoh 
A  state  of  lepeutai^ce  respecting  the  profligate  length  pf  their 
locb,  that  th^  consented  tp  ,give  iliem  up ;  whereupM  the 
prelate  pulled  a  pair  of  shears  out  of  his  sleeve,  and  secui^ed 
toWi'W  bj  coaling  the  royal  Ve^d.iik^ttwinkliqg, 

Such  occftsional  JCfs^lt^^  piona  iinpulso  y9Mr%  hoiyever^of 
little  avail ;  on  the  whole^  the  abooiination  remained^  through- 
out the  earlj  reigtw  of  both  France  and  En^and,  quite  trium- 
phant. 

William  of  Mahnesbury  relates,  that  the  famous  St.  Wulstan, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  peculiarly  indiguant  whenever  he 
»w  a  i^au  with  long  hair— he  declaimed  agaipst  the  practice 
jfonb^Bigldy  immoral,  criminal  and  beastly,  lie  couUuually 
,eirried  a  small  knife  iu  his  jpocket,  and  whenevec  anybody 
oftepding  him  in  this  respect^  iuelt  before  him  to  receive  his 
lowing,  he  would  whip  it  out  slily,  and  cut  off  a  handful,  and 
flien,  throwing  it  in  his  face,  tell  him  .to  cut  off  aJU  the  rest,  or 
"^e  would  assuredly  go  to  purgatory. 

In  Bichard  IFs  time,  the  men,  as  well  as  the  women,  con- 
fined the  hair  over  the  brow  with  a  fillet.  What  the  clergy  with  all 
their  threats,  could  not  affect  in  a  series  of  ages,  was  at  last 
ptj^ght  about  by  an  accident.  Francis  I.  having  beeA  wounded 
in  ^e  head  at  a  tournament  was  obliged  to  have  his  hair  cropped, 
tfeeteupon  the  whole  of  fashionable  Feauoe  gave  up  their  locks, 
out  of  compliment  to  the  sovereign. 
19 
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In  the  History  of  England,  illostnited  frith  wood  cats  of  tbe 
Kings'  heads, which  we  have  all  of  as  thumbed  over  so  at  school, 
the  sudden  and  complete  change  in  the  method  of  wearing  the 
hair,  between  the  installation  of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  and  tbe 
meridian  of  bluff  king  Hal,  must  be  well  remembered.  The 
portraits  of  the  latter  period,  by  Holbein,  are,  however,  tiie 
best  of  illustrations.  The  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  appear 
almost  totally  deprived  of  hair,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  much  of  the  hard  expression  of  features,  which  especially 
marks  the  female  heads  of  Henry  Villus  great  painter,  was 
owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  softening  influence  of  the  hair. 

Tlie  cavaliers  began  to  restore  long  locks  early  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I. ;  the  Puritans,  so  far  from  adopting  the  fashion, 
polled  even  closer  than  before^  and  at  last  came  to  rejoice  in 
the  cognomen  of  Roundheads, 

Dr.  Hall,  who  published  a  little  work  in  1643,  on  the 
"  Loathsomnesse  of  Long  Hair,"  exclaims,  '*  How  strangely  do 
men  cut  their  hairs— some  all  before,  some  all  beliind,  some 
long  round  about,  their  crowns  being  cut  short  likes  cootes  or 
popish  priests  and  friars ;  some  have  lon^  locks  in  their  eares, 
as  if  they  had  four  eares^  or  were  priciearod ;  some  have  a 
little  long  lock  onely  before,  hanging  downeto  their  noses,  like 
the  taile  of  a  weasell ;  every  man  being  made  a  foole  at  the 
barber's  pleasure,  or  making  a  foole  of  the  barber  for  having  to 
make  him  such  a  foole.'^ 

Stowe,  in  writing  of  this  period,  asserts  on  the  authority  of 
some  more  ancient  chronicler,  *'that  men  forgetting  their 
birth,  tranaformed  themselves  by  the  length  of  their  haires, 
into  the  semblance  of  woman-kind ; "  and  that  when  their  baft 
decayed  from  age  or  other  causes,  *'  they  knit  about  their  heads 
certain  rolls  and  braidings  of  false  hair.'' 

In  Voss's  pretty  German  Poem  of  "Louisa,'*  there  is  the 
following  description,  in  the  lovely  scene  where  the  young  be- 
trothed in  her  maiden  delight,  ia  coaxed  by  her  friend,  Amelia, 
into  trying  on  her  bridal  finery  : — 

**  Qticklv  tbe  ftoliciome,  )roiLtbiU  Amelia  took  ont  Ihe  pins  which 
Fnstencd  Louisa's  nut-brown  hHir,  which,  flowing  ha  rfnglets, 
Over  her  shoulders  fe^l,  by  |ho  pOMnVer  In  vugue  undbtfiRured; 
Aijd  stood  Urldesmaid_likc,  first  smoothing  her  h<Ur  with  attention. 
Useirif;  a  tortoiso-sbcal  «^omb,  and  delighting  to  play  with  her  rjoigl^tf . 
Braided  It  tbeo.  and  arranged  it  In  fclie  mode  of  the  Grecian  maidens, 
Just  us  Praxiteles  once  and  Phideas,  goddesses  voalptored ; 
Or  as  our  Qerman  ▲Bgellcn  palatf  at  the  present  the  Musea, 
Some  louso  tres.scs  she  left,  whicli,  priding  themselves  In  their  frattdom, 
Back  frum  her  forehead  rolled  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner. 
Bound,  on  her  lily-wlutc  neck,  played  gently  a  delicate  ringlet, 
As  it  escaped;  and  therefore  upon  both  her  shoulders  entwining, 
Wound  two  beautiful  locks,  low  down  on  her  bosom  depending 
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AAm,  slie  brcMifJitmiie  •pirtg»oC  the  m^le  which  st^od  «t  the  vtadow, 
Whose  Itucurlant  growth  concealed  one  half  of  the  table; 
lf*d«  of  the  n jrtle  a  mrtath,  yoong  Tlrglas  beeomtniCi  su^  crowned  thee. 
Worthy  wert  tlioa  of  the  wreath,  and  the  wreath  of  the  gentle  Louisa ! 
feouid  tt  her  ringlets  were  twlnod,  and  behind  by  a  ribbon  were  faatened."! 

The  color  has  always  been  a  point  of  considerable  interest  in 
the  physiology  of  the  hair.  It  was  for  a  long  time  believed 
that  the  coloring  fluid  circulated  in  the  centre  ot  the  hair  ;  bat 
the  idea  has  been  exploded  by  the  researches  of  modern  micro- 
8copists,  and  that  all  tliese  dreams  and  fancies  were  but  fancies 
cannot  be  for  a  moment  questioned. 

Bieavenu  states,  that  the  various  colors  of  the  hair  may  be 
reduced  to  three  principal  ones, — black,  red  and  white,  of  which 
all  the  others  are  merely  so  many  different  shades  ;  but,  re- 
marks M,  Cazenave  (a  French  physician,  who  has  published  nn 
interesting  little  treatise  "  On  Diseases  of  the  Human  Hair/') 
"it  api)ear9  to  me  that  white  is  either  the  result  of  absence  of 
the  coloring  matter,  as  in  the  Albino,  or  of  discoloration  of  the 
hair,  as  we  see  In  the  diseases  vitiligo  and  canitia ;  therefore  I 
think  it  better  to  reduce  the  types  to  two  principal  ones,  as 
Grellier  has  done ;  namely,  red  and  black,  to  which  belong  the 
intermediate  or  decreasing  shades,  brown,  chestnut,  fair.  In- 
dependently of  these  distinctions,  the  color  of  the  human  hair 
is  subjected  to  certain  influences,  the  study  of  which  is  not 
devoid  of  interest.  Thus/'  he  adds,  "  the  color  raries  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  according  to  the  climate  in  which  men  live. 
The  nearer  we  approach  the  north,  the  fairer  we  observe  the 
hair  of  the  inhabitants/*     ' 

Acceding  to  the  investigations  of  Liebig,  the  composition 
of  the  prevalent  tints  of  hair  are  shown  in  the  following  per 
centages : — 

fair  B«lr.  Brown  HaiK.  Blaek  Hair. 

Carbon  «  49*34  .......^  50.^2  ^.49.93 

HrOrogtn  .•.,, ..«    6.58 6.61  663 

Nitrogen  17.94  17.94  17.94 

Oxygen  and  Sulphur  ...  26.14  24.88  25.50 


100 


These  analyses  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  bright- 
ness of  the  beautiful  golden  hair  is  attributable  to  the  excess  of 
sulphur  and  oxygen,  with  a  deflcieucy  of  carbon.  The  coloring 
tint,  or  pigment  forms,  however,  but  one  portion  of  the  difl'er- 
ence  existing  between  the  soft  luxuriant  tresses  of  the  Saxon 
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girl,  and  the  coarse  blue-black  locks  of  the  North  American 
squaw.  The  size  and  quality  of  each  hair,  and  the  tnanner  in 
which  it  is  planted,  tell  powerfully  in  determining  the  line  between 
tiic  two  races. 

The  depth  of  the  color  of  the  hair,  very  generally  bears  (it 
is  (observed  by  Dr.  Uassal)  a  relation  to  the  developetnent  of 
piL^ma^oiy  matter  in  other  parts  of  the  system,  aa  in  the  eye 
niid  beneath  tiie  skin.  To  this  rule,  however,  some  remarkable 
exceptions  are  occasionally  encountered. 

'Hie  color  of  the  lighter  hairs,  as  the  red  and  flaxen,  would 
appear  to  dcj)end  less  upon  the  number  and  depth  of  coloring 
oi  the  pigment  cells  and  granules,  than  upon  the  presence  of 
m  uute  globules  of  a  colored  oil.  In  the  hair  of  Albiuoes  but 
Utile  coloring  matter  is  present,  and  in  grey  hair  also  the  color 
has  deserted  the  pigment  cells  and  grannies. 

^ot  only  as  a  means  of  ornament  has  the  hair  been  seized 
upon  by  all  classes  and  generations  of  our  kind,  but  it  has 
bi  I  n  converted  into  an  index,  as  it  were,  of  their  religion*, 
}H  itie.il,  and  social  opinions.  The  difterence  between  the 
freeman  and  the  slave  wqs,  (as  we  know)  of  old  indicated 
by  the  length  of  the  hair.  In  later  times  we  all  know  bovr  the 
Puritan  rejoiced  in  a  ''polled^'  head,  whilst  the  Cavalier 
flaunted  about  in  exuberant  curls.  The  Tact  of  its  being  tfate 
only  part  of  the  body  a  man  can  shape  and  carve  according  to 
his  fancy,  is  sufiBcient  to  account  for  the  constancy  with  vrhich 
he  has  adopted  it  as  his  ensign  of  party  and  doctrine/  and  also 
for  the  mulitudinous  modes  in  which  he  has  worn  it. 

Sonie  writers  have  supposed  that  there  exists  a  certain  re- 
lationship between  the  color  of  the  hair  and  the  moral  tempqf- 
amen  ,  so  to  speak.  Thus,  for  example,  rapidity  of  the 
c  rculati  n,  love  of  change,  vivacity  of  the  imagination  ;  in  a 
woid,  al  tliese  attributes  of  the  sanguineous  temperament  are 
associated  with  chestnut-colored  hair.  Black  hatr,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  supposed  to  indicate  athletic  strength  and  vigor,  ener- 
gy, ambition,  and  the  passions ;  whilst  fair  hair  represents  a  soft 
and  lax  fibre,  and  is  the  emblem  of  mildness,  tenderness,  and 
affection,  blended  with  judgment — in  short,  all  the  quaUties 
which  are  usually  associated  with  a  calm  and  mild  temperament. 
"If  the  hair,**  says  Lavater,  **  cannot  be  classed  among  the 
members  of  the  human  body,  it  is  at  least  an  essenti  .  adherrnt 
fart  of  it.  it  afi*ords  a  variety  of  indications  of  :lu  terapcr- 
ameut  of  an  individual,  of  his  powers,  of  his  habits  ofihoaght. 
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and  coui^equentlv  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  It  corresponds 
with  our  physical  constitution,  asplants  and  fruits  do  totlie  soil 
which  produced  them.  The  diversity  in  the  color  and  texture 
of  the  covering  of  the  lower  animals,  sufiBciently  indicates  the 
expressive  meaning  conveyed  by  the  different  qualities  and 
color  of  the  human  hair;  compare  the  wool  of  the  sheep  with 
the  fur  of  the  wolf,  the  hair  of  the  rabbit  with  that  of  the 
hyena/'— Tol.  II.,  pp.  256-57. 

At  the  present  moment  the  fairest  haired  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  to  be  found  north  0/  the  parallel  48"  ;  this  line  cuts 
off  Eogland,  Belgium,  the  whole  of  North  Germany,  and  a 
great  portion  of  Eussia.  Between  the  parallels  4S«  and  45^ 
there  seema  to  be  a  debateable  land  of  dark-brown  hair,  which 
includes  Northern  Prance,  Switzerland,  and  part  of  Piedmont, 
passes  through  Bohemia  and  Austria  Proper,  and  touches  the 
Georaian  and  Circassian  provinces  of  the  Czar's  empire.  Below 
this  fine  again,  Spain,  Naples  and  Turkey,  forming  the  soutli- 
CTD  extremity  of  the  map,  exhibit  the  o^enuine  dark-haired  races. 
So  tliat  in  uict,  taking  Europe  broacily,  from  north  to  south, 
its  people  present  in  the  colour  of  their  hair  a  perfect  grada- 
tion— the  light  flaxen  of  the  golden  latitudes  deepening  by 
imperceptible  degrees  into  the  blue- black  of  the  Mediterranean 
shores.  To  this  regukr  gradation^  however,  there  are  some 
obvious  exceptions. 

We  have  ah^eady  noticed  the  dark  tribes  lingering  within  our 
own  island — the  same  i?  true  as  to  the  Celtic  majority  of  the 
Irish;  and  even  the  Normans,  as  we  now  see  them,  are  de- 
cidedly ranked  among  the  black-haired.  On  the  other  hand, 
Venice,  which  is  almost  southern  in  latitude,  has  always  been 
famous  for  the  golden  beauty  of  its  hair,  beloved  so  of  Titian 
and  bis  school. 

If  we  open  a  wider  map,  we  only  perceive  ampler  proof  that 
race  alone  determiuea  the  color  of  hair.  Thus,  taking  the 
parallel  of  51o  north,  and  following  it  as  it  runs  like  a  necklace 
round  tlie  world,  we  find  a  dozen  nations  threaded  upon  it  like 
8p  flaany  party-colored  beards.  The  European  portion  of  tlie 
necklace  is  light-haired;  whereas  the  Tartars,  northern  Monguls, 
and  aboriginal  American  Indians^  have  black  straight  hair ; 
and  Canada  breaks  the  chain  once  mpre  with  the  blond  tresses 
of  the  Saxon. 

The  predilection  for  certain  colors  of  the  hair  differs  in 
various  countries. 
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In  the  East,  black  hair  has  ever  been  held  in  the  highest 
estimation.  In  the  song  of  Solomon,  a  distinguishing  feature 
is  stated  to  be  the  hair — "  His  locks  are  bushy,  or  curled,  and  , 
black  as  a  raven."  Black  hair  also  characterised  the  prophetic 
virgins  of  the  Druids.  Tiie  women  of  Caraccas,  (Venezuela) 
are  seldom  blondes;  but  with  hair  of  tlie  blackness  of  jet,  thej 
have  the  skin  white  as  alabaster. 

Jet  black  ejes  and  raven  tresses  have  their  admirers  iti  aD 
countries. 

Ainsworth,  in  his  "  Tlu'rty  Requisites  of  Perfection,"  enu- 
merates three  black  :  "  Dark  eyes,  darksome  tresses,  and  darkly 
fringed  lids." 

''  What,"  says  Madame  Toiart,  '*"  can  be  more  seducing 
than  jet  black  hair,  falling  in  undulating  ringletd  upon  the 
bosom  of  a  youthful  beauty  V 

Others,  and  there  should  be  a  variety  of  tastes,  prefer  brown. 

*•  She  has  ringlets  richly  brown,  , 
Lovelier  thaa  a  Jewelled  crown ; 
Yoa  «i«  toft  If  onoe  ron  preoi 
To  your  lips  one  single  tre«e ; 
They  are  ntts  of  lotes  fh&l  hMd« 
By  some  magic,  young  and  old.  ,    . 

Ah !  take  car6  l" 

Margaret  says  to  Hero,  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'" 
*'  I  like  the  new  tire  (head-dress)  within  excellently,  if  the  hair 
were  a  thought  browner.^' 

Among  the  qualifications  of  Launce's  lady  love,  (in  Shftks- 
pere's  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,-')  were  that  *'^  she  had 
more  hair  than  wit^  and  more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more 
wealth  than  faults."  Most  of  our  Irish  beauties  have,  hon^- 
ever,  luxuriant  hair,  ready  wit,  and  few  faults ;  and  if  all  have 
not  abundant  wealthy  certainly  (as  the  song  has  it)  their  face 
is  their  fortune. 

In  ancient  times  the  nations  who  were  the  most  polished, 
the  most  civih'zed  and  most  skilful  in  the  fine  arts,  were  pas- 
sionately fond  of  red  hair.  The  Gauls,  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  French,  had  the  same  preference,  though  that  color  is 
now  in  disrepute  by  their  descendants,  who  like  black  hair. 
In  f?ome  districts  of  Africa  they  prefer  light  hair.  A  taste  for 
red  hair,  however,  still  exists  in  extensive  regions.  The  Turks, 
for  example,  are  fond  of  women  who  have  red  hair,  >vhile  the 
modern  Persians  have  a  strong  aversion  to  it.  The  inhabitants 
of  Tripoli,  who  probably  learned  it  from  the  Turk?,  gi?e  their 
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iair  8  red  tinge  bj  the  aid  of  vermilion.  The  women  of  Scinde 
and  the  Deccap  are  also  fond  of  dyeing  their  hair  yellow  and 
red;  as  the  Bomaus  did,  in  imitation  of  German  hair. 

There  is  amon^  Europeans  generally  a  strong  dislike  to  red 
hair ;  bat  in  Spain  red  hair  is  admired  almost  to  adoration^ 
and  there  U  a  story  told  of  one  of  our  naval  commanders,  who 
luxuriated  in  fiery  locks,  being  idolized  and  caressed  in  conse- 
queuce,  by  the  Spanish  women,  and  looked  upon  as  a  perfect 
Adonis. 

Bed  hair  is  often  considered  a  deformity ;  but  why  it  should 
be»  it  is  hard  to  say,  since  in  all  cases  the  hair  and  complexion 
suii  each  other  admirably ;  the  ''  golden  locks"  and  "  sunny 
tresses''  of  the  poets,  invariably  accompanied  the  blonde,  firank, 
"and  manly  faces  inherited  from  Saxon  ancestors.  We  have 
leard  of  "  villainous  red  hair,''  and  "  horrid  red  whiskers  f 
but  hair  is  onlj  *'  villainous"  and  whiskers  "  horrible"  when 
the  first  is  dirty,  and  the  last  worn  without  regard  to  the  kind 
of  cheeks  they  surrotttid. 

As  a  consolation  for  red-haired  people,  we  may  state  that  the 
Chinese  rather  mean  to  compliment  us  when  they  apply  the 
term,  "  Hung  Maow  Kwie,"  literally  •*  red-haired  devil."  Mr, 
^  ;P,.Tboros,  a  very  .good  Chinese  linguist,  thus  explains  the 
.epithet: — •*' i&?rf,'Mie  observes,  ** is  beautiful  to  the  Chinese; 
they  extol  the  peach  flower,  because  of  its  form  and  delicate 
red  ^lor ;  all  the  fronts  of  their  houses  are  red ;  they  use  the 
vermihon  pencil." 

**  If  red  be  thus  beautiful,  how  can  their  designating  Euro- 
peans red-haired  people  imply  insult!  With  regard  to  the 
word  Kwei,"  he  continues,  "  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  take 
it  in  its  most  offensive  signification,  that  of  evil,  it  being  a 
general  term  for  spirits,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  equivalent 
to  our  word  spirits."  Thus  "red-haired  devil"  becomes 
''beautiful  spirit.'* 

The  Germans  liold  light  hair  in  estimation,  and  the  Boman 
ladies  of  old  had  a  great  partiality  for  flame-colored  locks. 

Bed  hair  has  been  almost  universally  given  to  warriors,  and 
golden  tresses  to  ladies. 

Sir  "W^alter  Scott,  in  his  description  of  King  James  in  "  Mar- 
loion  "  says  : — 

"  AubBrt  of  the  dwkeit  dye, 
,,  Bis8li{Mcto9rle<l-bovd»ndbalr-*' 

In  h^then  dsythology,  the  golden  looks  of  Apollo,  the  red 
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hair  and  beard  of  Mant^  the  ydk>w  U^dm  of  Y^ims,  and  the 
flaxen  braids  that  were  twisted  under  the  hebnet  of  Minerva, 
demonstrated  how  much  the  color  of  this  hair  was  appreciated 
by  the  ancients.  It  is  a  favorite  ftubject  of  description  with 
our  amatory  writers : — 

"  Her  soft,  unbralded  hair, 
Glearolng  like  innlight  upon  snow  abore  her  ibrehoad  fait."        ,  / 

Another  invites  us  to  contemplate  a  picture — 

"  Where 
Streamed  its  long  tresses  of  golden  hair, 
Like  straggling  sun-beams  of  softest  glow, 
Tihgtng  tfie  Bplendonr  of  stidnless  snow.* 

In  the  days  of  the  elder  Pdmk  and  Giorgiotie,  yellow  hair 
was  the  fashion,  and  the  paler  the  tint  the  mote  admired.  The 
wometi  bad  a  meth^  of  diso'trnt^ing  the  natural  color  by  flrsi 
washing  their  tresses  with  sotDe  chemiea)  ^reparati^n^  and  then 
exposing  them  to  the  aun«  "  1  have  seen  (says  Mrs.  Jameson, 
in  her  '*  Memoirs  and  Essays/')  a  curious  old  Venetian  print, 
perhaps  satirical,  which  repreaeuta  this  process.  A  lady  is 
seated  on  the  roof  or  balcouy. of , her hous^,, wearing  a. sort  of 
broad-brimmed  hat,  without  a  crown ;  the  long  hair  is  drawn 
over  these  wide  brims,  and  spread  out  in  the  sunshine,  while 
the  face  is  completely  shaded.  How' they  contmed  to  escape 
a  brain  fever  or  a  coup»de  ioleii.  is.  a  wooded* ;  and  truly  of  all 
ihe  multifarious  freaks  of  foahion  and  v^aily,  I  know  nothing 
mosQ  strange  t^han  thisr---iinle$8  it  b^  (ho  ooQtr^a^  of  the 
women  of  Antigua  to  obtain  a-uew  n(xtw<il'  Q9JQD|p^ii9n/' 

It  was  usual  for  the  JRoman  ladies  to  disguise  the  real  color 
of  their  hair  by  wearing  wigs  compctsed  of  the  hair  of  the  Ger- 
mans. The  peruke-makers  .of  Rome,  according  to  Ovid, 
bought  up  all  the  spoils  of  Geripan  heads  to  gratify  thos^,  of 
his  countrywomen,  who  were  determined  to  conceal  their  Rjie 
black  hair  under  a  light  wig.  Hair  from  Gi^rmany  was  solii 
at  Rome  for  its  weight  in  gold.  The  Germans  theiii^^lyeii  i^pre 
in  the  practice  of  using  a  kind  of  soap  of  goat*s  tattow  and 
beechwood  lishes,  to  stain  their  hairof  thep  '"'^"^  «.a.  -  Thifi 
Uesaiui  soap,  as  it  "was  termed,  was  also  used  to-  ^tem/tbe 
German  wigs,  in  order  to  give  them  a  flame  ookir^  By  « 'law 
of  the  Germans,  pasjsed  in  the  year  630^  it  was  considered  a 
penal  ofiFence,  punishable  by  fine,  to  deprive  a  freeman  of, his 
hair  without  his  consent. 

Modern  poets  seem  to  have  been  as  partial  to  golden  hair  as 
the  ancients.  Thus  Milton  speaks  of  it,  in  a  variety  of  places  ; 
**  Una  golden  hair'd,''  '*  And  Hec^rge  with  the  golden  iiair.** 
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III  \m  ctnuBft  of  <'  Adsm"  he  thusapostrophisee  :^ 

**  From  thAt  soft  mass  of  gold,  thot  carls  Around  It ! 
JLocfcf  lik«  diQ  Mltr  njB  i 
CbAlns  to  mr  heart,  and  lightning  to  mjr  eyes ! 
0  let  thy  loTBly  1 


Now  lightf  and  unconfln'd. 
Sport  in  the  air,and  all  thy  tece 

lu  another  place  :— 

-Herl 
Met  Ms,  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid.* 

Petrarch  again  :— 

'*  Loose  to  the  wind  her  golden  tresses  streamed.*' 

Thor^yal  pwt^  Jtmdsjthfi  ^wh.of  §cot)ftnd,  writes  of  his 
hifs  '^  gpHen  heire.'"       ... 

Prom  Sir  WaUer  Scott  we  alight  cite  nomlawlQes  instances. 
Thttf,  describi^  jDlvi^  in  "  Mwmiony — , 

'^Xow  ber  bright  ledts  with  snntiy  glo# 
,  Again  adorned  her  brows  of  snowv''  ' 

**  And  down  h£r  shoulders  gracefol  roUed 
'    J]er]pckstiidftijetf)f9aly|oia."i. 

In  the'"  lay  of '  the  Last  Iflftistrel :''—  ' 

*•  All  loose  her  goldei^  hair.'* 

Att4  q?eftkH>gtQf ,  Margaretj,  he  ^ap  ?^-» 

M  HerUtM  «^  AadedDf  bee  lodis  of  goldi" 
I    «*ll«fh|nlvmlMTVbUiWgtot»gold.'* 

Bassahiiy,  -hi  the  *^  Memhaht  <rf  Venie*/'  beboldJttj  Portia'is 
portraii^;  eWrapttortd,  excWinis  ?— * 

'-'   '*  '^    ^  '        '•  .'  •      '  1   '  *»  Here  in  her  hairs.     *     ''     *  ' 

.'   .<:j  '•       Th0'Hiiiterp]i9»tfiea9(iler^jortii»t)iv«T«i    " 
A  golden  mesh  to  ^trap  the  hearts  of  men, 
'  '     ,  '      ]^Wt^*ha9^fiietefncebwebe.**' 

It'is^^tjd'lhe  fineness  and  multipTicity  of  hairs  that  blond 
tifesseli  oWe'the  rich  and  silknHke  character 'of  their  flow — a 
circuni^fanbe  which  artists  have  l6ved  to  dwell  npon. 

Shiakspere  especially  seems  to  have  delighted  in  golden  hair 

,**  ^fc,sironj  iQclti  bun^  oo  her  temples  lUe  the  golden  fleece." 

Agii%  intthe^^Two  QeotleoMnof  Verona^''  Julia  says  of 
8jlvia  abd  hmaelf  i*^ 

I'  '*»fteiJhali*lAiobA»ii*-inMe  l8pft*<5ty«ttttw^ 

Twenty  other  passages  will  suggest  them  selves  to  every  reader. 
Black  hair  he  only  mentions  twice  throughout  his  entire 

plays;  <:learly  showing  that  he  imagined  ligTit  hair  to  be  the 

peculiar' attribute  of  soft  and  delicate  women. 
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A  siittilar  partiality  for  (hts  color^  toueb^  wifii  the  lun, 
runs,  bowevor,  tlixough  the  great  ajajcrt%  of  th«  pioets-**^ 
Homer  himself  for  one :  and  the  best  paioiers  have  seised  wiih 
the  same  iostiiict  upon  golden  treases* 

A  nalk  ihrottgk  any  gallesj  of  old  masters  will  imiautl; 
settle  this  point.  There  is  not  a  singb  fbmale  bead  in  the 
National  Qallerv — (beginning  with  the  glorious  ^Studies  of 
Head?/'  the  highest  ideal  of  female  beaoty>  by  such  an  idealist 
as  Gorregioy  and  ending  with  the  fulUblown  blaodee  of  the 
prodigal  £ubens;-^there  is  not  a  single  Uaok-haised  female 
head  among  them. 

An  old  song  has  it : —  .        i.  ,       . 

Tbou  wilt  euer  cite  thfl  Squqo; 
Here's  A  simple  treise— I  pmye, 
IU^A<;»a<ai«0oiaetiwo*ef**  -  *  - 

Hep6  are  a  few  other  extraots  :-^ 

**Ai)dpar«^tiiLir()irA^pftl^pfftl«igeM,      -^    '        * 
Xbatispricelewffv^rywrt'*     <  -  . 

**Tl8  sweet  td  pari  the  sunny  bair, 

"  The  Ijreatli  of  Bfeftre*  cwn^  ftam  the  romnnsr  l^w«v^ 
And  stiftfea  upon  htt  61ittk  the  gdldfen  ctlrt, 
'   •       •  ThaifloM«dtlitoeaAlf,t^l9T04  4aiaf» 

lt«  alabaater  t)eauty.*'  , 

Light  h^irax^  f^  wddy  compiexion^Mr,  P(;)bert9on  tails  u% 
aj;e  held  inBrazalto  be  ^ndi^putajbl^  and  euxi^ble  marks.  (»f 
nobility,  in ,  popti^distinq^^pw  to.  the  mix^d  rape,    A  Portuguese 

poetea^  is  Iiepprte^  1^  We  8ui?g  th^S.:-- 
f^.9)aQ|c  et^ev  ind  ^rcnni  Tom  naf  eT«pj  4af  M% 
But  blue,  lik«  xny  lover  s,  th^  goda  made  for  me.^ 

Certain. modi^s  of  w^^acing  the  hair  distinguisbe4  particular 
nations ;  for  ex,afl9fde,  .hai^  twisted  in  thp  forjos.  of  a  mitre,  Ajc- 
meniaus  and;  (j^her  Asiatios ;  longi  8041  <^  »ud  ouried,  r^rthians 
and  Persians  I  thick  and,  bristly^  Sqythi^na  and  Goths ;  cut  upon 
the  crown  oT  the  hi^d,  ArabiauSj  Abantea,  Mysians,  Caretos 
and  jStolians  ;  long  hair  often  washed  in  lime  water^  Oaols ; 
long,  the  Athenian  cavalry,  and  all  Lacedemonian  soldiers ; 
floating  only,  Bacchantes ;.  fiastened  upon  the  t6p  of  the  head, 

5;iri3 ;  tied  apd  fa^ened  uppn  the  nap^  of  the  neokj,  matrons, 
^o  remain,  or  be  in  the  hiitri  was  a  phrase  (esfkeeiaUv  atnoi^ 
tbe  Lombafrds)  to' signify  unman ied  gir(s>  ^ho  w<ve  their  inAt 
long,  not  twisted  into  knots  hke  that  of  married  women. 
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Pavlils  Dmcomis  stlit^  thnt-the  Langob^rdt  orLongobardi 
derived  thieir  naifte  from  their  long  beards,bot  though  this  asser- 
tioti  has  been  qaestianedbv  some  modem  critics,  itis  certain  that 
many  individnals  have  obtat&ed  their  cognomen  from  some  pe- 
^harity  In  tlieir  hair  6r  beard.  We  may  instance  oar  own 
WWhtiT^  Bufus ;  'BreAetic  Bariarcasa,  Evhfetot  ot  Qernwny^ 
Itiecrn^l  Bluib^ard^  of  wife-killing  notoriety;  and  Torteus 
\Ri9L  N^.  iom.  iu  lib4  i.}  say^  Uiat  Harold  received  his  name 
f3^t  Barfa^OT  PaMoek^iv^m  th6  length  and  beauty  of  hs 
baiv,  ^%i«h  ibti^d  in^  Ihu^  ringlets  to  his  girdle,  and  was  like 
golden  or  silken  threads. 

Conspirators,  thieves,  &c.,  were  shaven  for  punishment 

Da  Cange  also  mentions  frizzing  the  hair.  Criniti,  as  a 
term  for  nobles,  the  peojple  being  shorn  ;  Gravia,  a  fashion  of 
arranging  it  on  the  forehead ;  Crocud,  dressing  it  in  curls  or 
hooks,  a  custom  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  Me^a^  a  mode  of 
dressing  it  in  tangles,  like  plaits,  a  woman's  fashion ;  Investi- 
ture by  Aair,  a  countess  holding  a  pnir  of  scissors,  and  the 
count  her  son,  taking  them,  and  cutting  the  hair  of  a  certain 
squire,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  donation. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Lombard  women,  when  they  were  at 
war,  made  fflffettjselv^s  beards  withtheliair  of  thefr  heads,  which 
they  ingeniously  arranged  on  their  cheeks,  in  order  that  the 
enemy,  deceived  by  the  likeness,  might  take  them  for  men. 
It  is  afeo' lasierted  ^fCer'^Sinda?,' that,  in  a  similar  case,  the 
Athrirttfti  \rttoeh*  did*  as  much.  These  heroines  had  more 
fcasbttfiWe'  customs  th?iA'  ottr  efTemihate  countrymen. 

About  a  century  ago  the  Frenbh  ladies  adopted  a  mode  of 
dressing  their  hair  in  such  a  manner,  that  curls  hung  down 
their  cheeks  as  far  as  their  bosoms.  These  curls  went  by  the 
^iHrtnffr*WJ"  W^fek^."^  TM^'  cusftoih  it  cannot  be  supposed  tras 
Wverilid'aft^tfre'tttiito'pfe  Of  the  Lothhard  women,  to  fHghten 
Uie  teir.  ^'NfeSthltit'ifHt'with  ihtetition  io  carry  oh  a  very  bloody 
li^  that;  ih'bhV't?me;  the  T)eau^  aflfect  lo  bring  fbrward  the 
liaif  of  thfe*  cheeks  frOm  e^'ch  ^r  to\tard!s  the  mouth,  yet  these 


teeJhDdiUfAa^ehe  Wt  ae  %4itf  inX^«u  £iitftb4th^8  titae;  or  at 
ti^(^aM^i4fh^'  ](fhfOAl^iLii!gQf99i.Pi)^Ef4w»r4r  thr  f  H-fti'*  kimt; 
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or  of  the  shape  of  tier,  term  \n  a  g^reat  bi8ho]y's  sleeve,  ^en  !ti  oor  o%'n 
time  ?  Nonr-a^dajS)  all  tfaese  poiBte  receive  fall  satisfkction  for  past 
neglect,  aod  a  womao  breaks  upon  us  in  such  a  plenitude  of  cbarms^ 
that  we  hardly  know  where  to  begin  the  catalof^ue.  Hair  light  as 
silk  in  floating  curls,  or  massive  as  marble  in  shining  coils.  Fore- 
heftd  bright  and  smooth  as  mother-of-pearl,  and  arched  in  matchless 
sjavmetry  by  its  own  beaeotifnl  drapery.  Ear,  which  for  eentarios 
had  lain  concealed,  set  on  the  side  of  the  head  like  a  delicate  afaelL 
Throat  a  lovely  stalk,  leading  the  eye  upward  to  a  lovelier  flower* 
and  downward  along  a  fair  sloping  ridge,  undulating  in  the  true  line 
of  beauty,  to  the  polished  precipice  of  the  shoulder,  whence,  from 
the  pendant  cidyr  of  the  shortest  possible  sleeve,  hangs  a  lovely 
branch  smooth  and  glitteriflg  like  pate  pink  coral,  slightly  curved 
towards  the  figure,  and  terminatii^  in  fire  taper  petals,  pinker  still, 
folding  and  unfolding  •  at  your  own  sweet  will/  " 

We  give  np  the  car.  Pretty  or  not,  it  cannofe  afford  to  be 
sbowD.  Any  face  in  the  worid  lookd  bold  with  the  hair  |»At 
away  so  as  to  show  the  eard^  They  mast  be  covered.  The 
curve-line  of  the  jaw  needs  the  intersecting  shade  of  the  falliog 
curly  or  of  the  plat  or  braid  drawn  across  it.  So  evident  is  it 
to  us  that  nature  intended  the  female  ear  to-be  covered-7-(by 
giving  long  hair  to  women,  and  by  making  the  eaKs  conceal- 
ment almost  inevitable  as  well  as  necessary  to  her  beauty) — 
that  we  only  wonder  the  wearing  it  .covered,  by  hair  or  cap, 
has  never  been  put  down  among  the  rudimefits  of  modesty. 

In  or  out  of  fashion,  we  contend  that  curls  are  pre-eminently 
beantiftxl  and  becoming.  As  weapons  aimed  at  men's  hearts, 
no  other  revolvers  are  half  ecdeadly*  They  look  youthful. 
They  look  modest  They  look  caressing.  Theclieek  \i 
brighter  for  the  foil  they  are  to  its  lustre.  Grace  is  in  their 
fall  over  the  tenspk.  Poetry  has  idealized  and  embelh<iked  the 
general  impression  with  regard  to  curls.  Their  mot^n  coquets 
with  the  eve,  and  the  perplexed  light  and  shadow  that  play  in 
and  out  of  the  ne^  of  curte  entrap  the  fancy.  Few  faoes  are 
beautiful  enongfa  to  do  withont  lherc*^few  faces  that  have  a' 
profusion  of  them  gracefully  worn  are  ttnattractive. 

Yet  of  late  years,  fashioti  deems  to  have  n  jected  curls^. 

The  rarest  l>eaaty  in  the  world  is  hair  becomingly  joined  on 
the  neok  behind.  *  Usually,  of  course,  the  bandeau  or  braid 
should  be  so  brought  round  from  the  temples  as  to  concent  the 
roots  of  the  hair,  without  so  increasing  the'  bulk  as  to  give  thst 
part  of  the  head  an  ammal  eiprefision.  This  is  tl)e  p^iHt  ve 
often  see  ill  managed  in  hair  dressing. 

But,  of  all  the  arts  of  decorating  the  head,  the  one  which 
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/efluires  the  paost  skill  ^nd  t«ste<«ot  to  wy  Rood  aense)  is  the 
Ipoajting  tha  bulk  of  the  bair  wbeo  pat  Hp.  Phrenology  should 
be  calied  inf  for  the  proper  poinl)  to  rcceire  adrfitimis  differs 
with  every  different  formation  of  skull.  Woman  has  very 
much  the  advantage  over  man  in  this  respect.  She  can  oiake 
Ijer  head  abow,  phrenologioally,  fov  pretty  mu^  what  she 
pleases.  The  prominent  propensities  may  be  made  nnconspi- 
cQoos  by  oonnterbalanctng  even  where  the  bumps  thomselves 
cttimot  be  concealed.  But,  upon  most  of  the  betraying  pro- 
ipiiiences^  complete  disguise,  may  be.  put,  and  those  whicli  are 
pteditable  and  beautifal  may  be  greatly  thtown  into  relief, 
lie^hterted.  and  made  to  tell  upon  the  expression.  An  inch 
forward  or  backward  in  the  placing  of  the  knot  of  the  hair, 
prea  the^hd^d  (thenfiostieoPHBoniobserverraees/wilhinit  know- 
ing why)  a  "very  diff^mut  charactei^  'How  oftea  do  we  wonder 
what  it  is  that .  makes  tbi^  or  that  .lady'a  b«ad  so.  invariably 
digni^ed  9r..sty)i^hf  when^^  ia  fact,  it  ia  nothing  1)ub  her  tact 
at  rightly  ii>catH)g  theiMilik  oC/Jbidr  ihait^ 

It  if  surprisiDg  that  no  artist  hat>ftyieffp«t  fiirih  an  ilks* 

tmted  foUune  cm  ihis; ^nbj^tU    Wbati  a  sale  it  vrould  hare! 

\Ih0r^.m^h,t.  beia  handled  9ttU(iiea  of  the  different  modifica-* 

L^io^  9f  tl^(^  vi^rioua  ai^yk^  jritb  aa«naly»s  of  tho/  n^aoiog  and 

ppi^pn  ofi  ^sieb  one^^tbo  a^tr^ry.  and  tkQ  mci«icholy>  the 

iguified  and  pJayJul,  tlieftrm  and.  the  yieiding,  the  prood 

|d.jthe  timid^  \\m  tainted  sofvd  the  <K)quettish>  the  practical  and 

If  j^^^al^  each  filling  apietoce  pf  jher .partwmlair  style,  and 

larded  agaiUBt  stumbUng  igooiantly  and  uBoooaeioas^  upon 

At  which  is  e]»ti|ely  oD^of  harmonjr  wiih  her  icbaracter«    It 

f^li.a  i^^^i^t^.ohppter  of  th©  Arts#     We  Ad(ttiw  and  revere 

^  woQ^Q  too  mueh  to  think  that  the  prwrie^g  cmdJUueBS  <if  beauty 

%%  ih$  dfte^m^  ^  her  Head  ib  a  tri&ng  mattbrw    Science  tiad 

art  migVt  >»'eU  combing  to  giye  it  some  comprehensible  system, 

aad  fpde^m  it  frQm  ita  preaent  htf  bajrous  haphazard. 

One  of  the  beaii^^ii^t  with  which  iiatofe.  has  Jbeen  moat  gea« 
erous  to  woman  is  the  hair  f*  yet  hoi^  fi^utJitiy  do  wte.  see  it 
di^fure,  rather  than  adorrt  the  peisonu  This,  oA&ol  the  per- 
fections of  }^atur0,  tvith  which  she  appears  to  delight  in  em* 
beliishiug  the  se;^,  i$  too  often,  kft  to  tlie  man^ement  of  a 
fiitfewr,.whov  without  any  reference  to  the  fonnor  to  llie  phy- 
Mggnomical  development^  proceeds  to  4resa  ih».  hbir,  having 
his  imagination  charged  with  one  of  Jmb  beat^wiga  upon  one  of 
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the  be»t  blwjfcix.  He  o^^eqaently  pMdacrta'  ifM^iHntite  at  the 
aforesaid  coiffure,  whibli  may  Idok  ve^  ^dl  bpon  the  rotnttf, 
waxen,  high-oolored  flgnre  iil  his  X»^indow ;  -  but  which  gives  a 
most  ghaslly  expression  to  d  long  thin  visage.  Let  a  per^oil'^ 
hair  be  so  arranged  as  to  givd  width  to  the  face. 

*•  How  often  (remarks  a  writer  in  BlachwQfxTs  Magazine)  do  we 
see  a  realty  good  fkc^  made  quite  ngly  by  a  total  inattention  to  lines. 
Sometimes  the  hair  h  pushed  into  the  cheeks,  and  sqtfafed  at  the 
foreheadf  so  as  to  gtre  »  moatcattrAordmacy  piaobtd  shapd  t6  the 
face*  Let  the  oTal«  where  it,  exists,  be  alway:^  preserfed  ;  wh^rt  it 
does  not,  let  the  hair  be  so  humored  that  the  deficiency:  ^hall  opt  W 
perceived.  Nothing  is  more  common  thaji  to  see  a  face,  which  is 
somewhat  too  large  oelow,  made  Icrofc  g^roSsIr  large  and  coarse,  by 
ooDtraxstfng  the  hair  bn  the  foraheial  and  cheeks^  and  there  bHbg?ng 
it  to  an  abrupt;  check;  w)ierfi|i^sui^h  a  litct^euld  enlarge  the  fbra^ 
head  and  the  cheek,  and  let  th^  hair  is^W  partiallyrOVAr^  aa  a&UK  sha^e 
and  soften  off  the  lower  exuberance.  A  good  treatise  with  examples 
in  outline  of  the  defects,  would  be  of  some  value  upon  a  lady's  touet, 
who  would  wish  to  preserve  her  gt^wt  oritflege— the  supremacy  of 
benuty.  Some  press  the  hair  dowtttfleseto  thtf  fkoei,  wbioh  is  to 
lose  the  ver^r  chariyeteristip-  of  bair^«**ea8e  Ami  fraecloai>  <  liet  her 
locks;i  says  Anacreon,  lie  as  they  like  ;  the  Greek  gpves  them^  life*  and 
a  will.  Some  ladies  wear  the  hair  like  blinkers :  you  always  expect 
they  will  shy  if  you  approach  them.  A  lady's  nead-dress,  whether 
in  a  portrittt  ar  for  her  liaily  wearv  sbdnld^  as  an  ^d  pdr^a.^  ^y 
BietobrAodt  and  Titian,  §^  of  into  aha4ey.not  beseen  teo  elfariT^ 
and  hard  all  round;  should  not,  in  fa^jU  be^isolat^^  as  if  onA  of 
sympathy  with  all  surrounding  nature^  The  wi^s  of  men  o^  Oh;u*les 
the  Second's  time  had  at  least  that  one  merit  of  floating  into  the 
baek-gtKmnd,  and  in  their  fall  iofiteoing  tke  sharpness  of  the  lihes^ 
the  dress  about  them."  — 

Another  writer  tbua  deseribes  a  fashionable  mode  of  wearing 
the  hair,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centnry ;— ^ 

"  She  wore  bef-  l^air  not  Jn  the  ^nt^ni  of  the  fashion,  but  in  ji 
maaoer  far  more  becoming  to  her  reguUur  and  beautiful  l^^atorea.  - 
It  was  raised  from  her  forehead  to  her  temples,  and  brought  over  a 
crape  cushion,  and  a  smaU  portion  was<  confined  and  ounled  «t  the 
top  of  the  head,  whence  a  plume  of  oatfioh  featbera  iell  graeeitiUf 
over  thop  left  side,  while  a  ^ng|e  curl  viared  e».he«.iiei:|k  beneath, 
which  waa  exquisitely  fair»  ,The  reroainiog  aiiaiititj  was  divided 
into  ringlets,  and  brought  back  oyer  the  r^ht  shoulder^  leaving  tha 
bade  of  the  neck  uAshadod*" 

The  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  prevalent  lor  a  longperipi^n 
France,  was  having , it  dig)iiJ|  caned  o^  the  temples,  and  col- 
lected behind  into  dialioct  tceases  by  m^ms.  of  bands  or  ola^ 
of  various  kinds.  ^    ' 
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.The  distiuguiatuog  fa^bian  o£  ii»  uatb  «nd  ieath  centuries 
WM  to  twist  aed  plat  tbe  lower  half  of  the  hair,  so  as  to  form 
two  separate  tresses,  which  were  tamed  op  on  each  side  of  the 
cheeks  In  the  next  century,  the  hair  on  the  forehead  of 
women  disappeared  entirely  under  the  bottom  of  a  headdress 
peculiar  to  the  time.  Subsequently,  a  tasteful  mode  of  dress- 
ing the  hair,  with  but  few  interruptions,  seems  to  have  prevailed 
till  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  la  the  reign  of  Charlea 
v.,  the  luxurious  IsabcUs  of  Bavaria  introduced  a  remarkable 
style  of  high  head-dress,  which  Was  thrown  aside  about  1488 
for  more  tastefully  arranged  head-dresses.  These,  however, 
were  obscured  by  black  veils  a  few  years  afterwards. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  ladiea  began  to  turn  up 
their  hair.  Queen  Margaret  of  Nsvttrre  fri^sed  her  hair  at 
both  temples,  and  turned  it  back  in  ftont. 

Various  fantastical  and  ridiculous  modes  of  wearing  the 
hair  prevailed  from  time  to  time.  At  the  commeneement  of 
the  last  century  the  ladies  puffed  out  their  hair,  and  used  hanr* 
powder  to  an  excessive  de^*ee.  The  French  women  wore  tfieir 
hair  cut  short  and  curled  round  their  faces ;  but  so  loaded  with 
powder  that  it  looked  like  white  wooL 

We  bavei  thus  givea  various  striking  illustrations  of  the 
most  peculiar  and  stylish  modes  of  wearing  the  hair,  prevalent 
at  (Jrfferent  periods;  as  handed  down  to  us  in  veritable  portraits. 

Mrs.  Merrifleld,  in  an.  interesting  paper  qn  "  Dress — as  a 
Fine  Art,**  in  ih^  Jrl  /vurml,  for  March,  1853,  has  the 
following  observations : — 

'*^^h^AisxpriPriag  ta^tai  of.  tte  }>r^idtu  gmieraClon  is,  psrbaps,  no 
where  more  coa^icuouB  tJaAjo  peroiittiDg  us  to  lirs^erte  the  natural 
color  of  the  hdr,  and  to  wear  our  own  whether  it  be  black,  brown 
or  gvey*  There  is  lilso^a  ma^ed  !inprb?^ra6nt  in  the  more  natural 
w^hi  wMch  ths  hair  ibiw  been  ^mrangbd  dicing  the  last  thirty  ye«rs. 
WoaUQd^p«rticalarlytdit»  beln^  snffered  to  retain  the  direction 
inteadfed  by  natuf e,  instead  of  being*  combed  tiipwardt^  and  turned 
o^r  a  ooshioci  a  foot'  br  twb  fti  fen^h* 

•*Thew  headudretttei,  emphatically  ealled,  frDm  their  French 
oi4gin,  ^  tet^tf,'  were  beilt  or  pkMtered  up  only  otice  a  month  t  it  is 
easy  ta  iuaghie  what  a  state  they  tmist  have  been  m  dmring  the  latter 
part  of  that  time.  Madame  d'Oberkirch  gives»  in  her  '  Mem^rs/  an 
amusing  description  of  a  novel  beadt^reee  o£  this  kind*  We  tran«cribe 
it  fbi'  *the  amiciemtot  of  our  readers. 

**'Thw  blessed  6t^'<>f  June,  she  awakened  ihe  ai«h6eariieetdawe. 
I  was.  to  get  m^  ifakir  xlceand^  sadtA  taake  a  gjtra&d  e<nl«tte»  ia  order 
to  go  to  y ersaiilesy  whither  the  Queen  had  invited  the  Counters  du 
Nord,  for  whose  amusement  a  comedy  was  to  be  performed. 
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•*  *  These  court  toilettes  are  nerer^odtng'^  and  tivi*  road  from 
Paris  to  Versaillas  very  Ibdgaingv  es jpeetall/ wben  one  is  in  oontiott^ 
fear  of  rumpling  her  petticoats  aod  fleunoes.  I  tried  that  d»y,  ior 
the  first  time,  a  new  rashion— one  too>  which  was  not  a  little  genante. 
I  wore  in  my  hair  little  flat  hottles  shaped  to  the  curvature  of  the 
head ;  into  these  a  little  water  was  poured,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  ftreahness  of  the  natural  flo«reta  worn  in  tht  hflir»  and  of 
which  the  stems  were  immersed  in  the  liquid.  Thit  did  not  always 
succeed;  but  when  it  did,  the  effect  was  charming.  Nothing  could 
be  more  lovely  than  the  floral  wreath  crowning  the  snowy  pyramid 
of  powdered  hair/ 

«<  Few  of  our  readers,  we  reckon,  are  tneHned  to  porCicipiite  hi  the 
admiration  of  th0  bttronett  so  faociMlj  ezprwaed  iov  this  singvlir 
head-dress. 

"  We  do  not  presume  to  enter  into  the  Question  whether  short 
curls  are  more  becoming  than  long  ones,  or  whether  bands  are  pre- 
ferable to  curls  of  any  knid,  because,  as  the  hmr  of  some  persons 
curls  naturally,  while  that  of  others  is  quite  straight,  we  consider 
that  this  is  one  of  the  points  which  must  be  decided  accordingly  as 
one  style  or  the  other  is  found  to  be  most  suitable  to  the  individual. 

"  The  principle  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  round  the  forehead 
should  be  to  preserve  or  assist  the  oval  form  of  the  face.  As  this 
differs  in  different  individuals,  the  treatment  should  be  adapted 
accordingly.  The  arrangement  of  the  long  hair  at  the  back  of  ibe 
head  is  a  matter  of  taste ;  ae  it  interferes  but  little  with  tbd  oooti- 
tenance,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  dictates  of  fashion,  fUtboQgb  io 
thisy  as  in  every  thing  else,  simplicity  in  the  arrangement,  and  gr^e 
in  the  direction  of  the  lines,  are  the  chief  points  to  be  consi^red. 
One  of  the  most  elegant  headdresses  we  remember  to  have  seen,  is 
that  worn  by  the  peasants  of  the  Mikuiese  and  Tioinese,  They  hav^ 
almost  uniformly  flossy  black  hair,  whiofa  is  carried  round  tha  baok 
of  the  bead  in  a  wide  m*aidj  in  which  af  e  planted  at  regiUar  intervals 
long  silver  pins,  with  large  heads,  whi(Ji  produce  tne  effect  of  a 
coronet,  and  contrast  well  with  the  dark  color  of  the  hair.** 

In  some  satirieal  songs  and  poems  on  Goatome,  wriUen  m 
1755,  we  find  the  following  description  ot  the  hair,  to  ^m» 
worn : — 

"  B«  her  shining  locks  oonflnod 
I»  ft  tbree-fold  t)rcid  behind ; 
Like  an  aitlflclftl  flower, 
Set  the  frlMore  off  before ; 
Here  and  there  weive  ribbon  pat  in. 
Ribbon  of  the  finest  sattin.** 

Tlie  follies  of  the  bead-dresses  then  worn  by  the  ladies,  ave 
thus  indicated  in  the  London  Magazine  for  1777  :— 

**  Give  Chloe  a  bnshel  of  horse-hair  and  wool. 
Of  {Mute  and  pomatum  a  pound  ; 
Ten  yards  of  gay  ribbon  to  deck  her  sweet  skull. 
And  gaoae  tu  encompass  it  round." 
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Tkft  (Mi9loin  ofhavii^cbildren's  looks  braided  in  loug  plats^ 
tnd  tied  up  with  bows^  which  was  prevalent  a  few  years  ago, 
Was  not  a  new  fashion,  for  there  is  a  portrait  extant  of  the  son 
of  Villiers,  first  Duke  of  Buckingham  (1637),  with  his  hair 
tkqs  ornaineuted. 

TJi&^Ksfaiaii  for  joiiDg  people  to  co?er  the  hair  with  a  silken 
net,  whi«h  was  prevalent  both  in  this  country  and  in  Franoe 
some  centuries  ago,  has  been  again  revived.  Some  of  the 
more  recent  of  these  nets  are  very  elegant  in  their  form. 

Oar  Qaeen^  in  weariiig  ber  own  fail  hair  in  the  simple  style 
riie  does,  has  set  a  fosbion  which  is  reiy  generally  followed  ; 
and  the  massy  ringlets  and  bunches  of  curls  formerly  so 
generally  worn,  have  now  given  place,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  cfaaate  Madouna-like  bands  ana  braids. 

'•  Jet  locks  upon  the  open  brow, 
Hadonna-wtse  divided  there, 
Aod  graoefnl  are,  T  know  not  how, 
Deacending  to  the  shoolders  fair.** 

Walton,  in  his  "  Spanish  Colonies,"  informs  us  that  the 
greatest  puniriiment  that  can  be  inflicted  on  an  Indian,  is  the 
dopriviiig  him  of  his  hair,  which  also  fonns  the  great  pride  of 
the  African  race.  In  Hispanola,  or  the  Spanish  part  of  St. 
Domingo,  to  this  day,  the  women  descended  from  the  mixture 
of  the  two  classes  plait  their  woollv  locks  with  hair-ribbon,  to 
Biake  it  appear  in  long  tresses^  ana  I  once  (observes  the  same 
Bttthor)  had  the  cariosity  to  measure  what  a  sooty  damsel  was 
going  to  plait  on  her  head,  and  found  the  united  pieces  made 
thir^-two  yards.  To  the  end  they  add  a  small  piece  of  lead, 
to  make  the  locks  appear  straight  and  long.  There  is  a  decree 
extant  ta  tbft  ftcebdves  of  the  Couneil  of  the  Indies,  under  the 
itte  ©f  5th  Mardi,  15^1^  that  bears  the  stamp  of  singularity. 
In  conformity  with  the  remarks  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  that  lon^  hair  was  a  shame  to  a  man,  the 
Catholic  missionaries  requured  that  those  persons  who  were 
admitted  to  baptism,  should  cut  off  their  hair  ;  but  the  King 
of  Spain,  being  informed  that  this  requirement  operated  as 
an  obstacle  against  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  who  would 
not  purchase  Christianity  by  this  sacrifice,  annulled  it  by  a 
hiw  enacted  under  the  above  date. 

The  toilets  of  the  Creole  ladies  are  laborious  in  the  extreme, 
and  they  might  exclaim   with   Lady    Mary    W.    Montague's 
"Flavia/'— 
20 
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••lofthftTente. 
While  hoara  unheeded  past.  In  deep  dehato 
How  curls  Bhoold  fall,  or  where  a  braid  to  plaoe 
If  blue  or  icarlet  beet  became  my  fiioe." 

The  arrangement  of  their  hair  is  a  work  of  no  trifling  nature, 
and  takes  up  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time ;  and  the 
dealers  in  oils  and  pomades  derive  no  small  profit  from  sucli 
articles,  which  are  indispensable  in  making  their  masses  of 
black  locks  repose  in  their  proper  position. 

The  Zinder  ladies  of  Central  Africa,  Richardson  tells  us, 
have  the  ends  of  the  tufts  of  their  hair  (for  they  cannpt  be 
called  curls)  formed  into  clayey  sticks  of  macerated  indigo ; 
for  they  color  their  flesh  with  this  dye,  the  dark  blue  of  whicii 
replaces  the  yellow  ochre  of  the  ladies  of  fashion  in  Aheer« 

Leigh  Hunt  very  justly  reprobates  the  Tile  and  injurious 
practice  of  curl  papers  : — 

"  Ladies,  always  delightful,  and  not  the  least  bo  in  their  undress, 
are  apt  to  deprive  themselves  of  some  of  their  best  morning  beams,  bj 
appearing  with  their  hair  in  papers.  All  people  of  taste  prefer  a 
cap,  if  there  must  be  anything ;  but  hair  a  -minion  times  over.  To 
see  grapes  in  paper  bags  is  bad  enough  ;  but  t^e  rich  loqks  of  &  J^J 
in  papers,  the  roots  of  the  hair  twisted  up  like  a  drummer^,  apd  the 
forehead  staring  bald  instead  of  being  gracefully  tendriUed^  and 
shadowed  !^t  is  a  capital  offence-^  dtfianee  to  the  ]»y9  aod  ^iva^ 
ration  of  the  other  sex— ^  provocation  to  a  |paper  war  ^  ai^d  W«  bort 
accordingly  declare  the  said  war  on  paper,  not  having  any  ladies  at 
hand  to  carry  it  at  onc«  into  their  faead-quarters.  We  must  allow, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  very  shy  of  berog  seen  in  this  condi* 
tion,  knowing  well  enough  how  much  of  their  strength,  like'  Siiitip* 
son's,  lies  in  that  gifted  ornamebt.  We  have  known  a  wliole  parltr 
of  them  fluttered  off  like  a  dovecote,  at  the  sight  of  a  friend  copiin^ 
up  the  garden." 

Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  with  whose  character  we  ate 
at  all  acquainted^  the  Greeks  cultivated  beauty  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  by  them  beautiful  and  tastefuUy  adorned  jhair  tvas 
held  to  be  quite  necessary  to  setting  off  their  persons.  Until 
a  very  late  period,  when  they  had  attained  to  the  highest  pitcb 
of  refinement,  they  continued  to  dress  their  hmr  ia  it  wtj 
siu)  pie  manner.  Dividing  it  evenly  on  the  middle  of  the  ct«wrt« 
from  the  forehead  backwards,  they  allowed  it  to  fldw  loa$d)j>  OH 
either  side  in  waving  ringlets  on  the  shoulders,  at  the  nwM 
time  turning  it  carefully,  so  as  to  form  a  aemicineie  aldigfihe 
forehead  towards  the  temples,  as  Byron  descaibeeit;-^    * 

**  ThoM  tresses  uDQonflned,  ''**   ' 

Woo'd  by  mck  Ef^An  wind." 
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Or,  instead  of  allowing  their  briUiftnt  tresses  to  flow  thus 
looselj^  taroed  them  up,  and  fastened  them  with  a  single  golden 
pin. 

The  Somans,  who  were  so  remarkably  tenacious  of  estab- 
lished customs,  were  very  fickle  in  this  respect  of  fashion,  and 
one  of  their  authors,  addressing  the  women  respecting  their 
hair,  says,  '•  You  are  at  a  loss  what  to  be  at  with  your  hair. 
Sometimes  you  put  it  into  a  press;  at  others,  you  tie  it  negli- 
gently together,  or  set  it  entirely  at  liberty.  You  raise  or 
lower  it  according  to  your  fancy.  Some  keep  it  closely  twisted 
up  into  curls,  while  others  choose  to  let  it  float  loosely  on  the 
wind/' 

Byron  s  description  of  Haidee  may  be  appropriately  cited 
here: — 

*•  Her  brov  wM  orcrhimg  wltli  coins  of  gold, 
That  ■pukled  o'er  the  aobnm  of  her  hair, 
Her  clastering  bair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roU'd 
In  braids  behind  {  and  though  her  stature  w^re 
'  Ereik  of  the  M^hest,  for  a  ftomato  mould, 
Thegr  naarljr  leach'd  bar  heat** 

Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles,  in  their  ''Travels  in  Syria,"'  men- 
tion t^at  duiingtheir  stay  atKerek,  m  Petra^  they  saw  the  dowry 
of  a  young  Woman  who  watt  going  to  be  married,  paid  at  the 
Shrik^te  !iouse,  which  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  piastres, 

rHite  Constantinople  money,  consisting  of  silvered  tin  coins, 
t  iixQ  size  of  a  sixpence.  These  were  only  what  she  was 
to  wear  as  her  bead  ornament,  as  the  ladies  .there  decorate 
Him  foreheads  with  dollars  and  different  kinds  of  money ; 
sometimes  the  coins  hang  down  to  both  ears,  and  must  be  a 
great  weight.  This  is  occasionally  practised  also  in  many  parts 
of  Oreaoe. 

•Among  Ibe  Jewish  wooeo  a  high  forehead  was  considered 
an  -iddispenBable  mark  of  beautjr,  and  to  prevent  the  hair  from 
growing  krw,  tbey  were  in  the  practice  of  wearing  a  bandage 
of  loaiiBi  cloth  round  the  forahead.  Patronius,  to  give  an 
idea  of  9;  pevfeet  bcaoty,  says  that  ber  forehead  was  small,  and 
dliOirtiil  ihe  roota  of  her  hair  raised  upwards.  This  fashion, 
Adopted  by  the  Ghiueee,  was  not  long  ago  a  modish  ooitfure  in 
TVMce.  '■  '^ 

8k«lilig,  in  faia  work  on  "  Spamish  Artists,*'  says : — "  Lux- 
uriant tresBis  w«re  twisted,  pUted,  and  plaistered  in  such  a 
shape  that  the  bit  bead  that  bore  them  resembled  the  top  of 
a  moabroom ;  or  curled  and  bushed  out  into  an  amplitude  of 
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frizzle  that  rivalled  the  cauliflower  wig  of  an  Ahh6.  An  un- 
gainly mode  also  prevailed  of  parting  the  hair  at  the  side, 
instead  of  at  the  top  of  the  head,  thus  marring  Uie  symmetijr 
and  balance  of  its  outline ;  of  which  some  wretched  portraits 
in  the  Spanish  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  impttdently  ascribed  to 
Valasquez,  might  be  cited  as  examples  sufficiently  ofl*ensive  and 
deterring.*' 

The  eyebrows  are  usually  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  hBir, 
which  serves  to  give  a  toue  of  character  to  the  forehead. 

**  made  brovs,  thtf  Mr« 
Bccomo  some  wcuneQ  bMt»  so  Uwt  tbtre  te  not 
Too  much  balr  tJiere.  but  !n  a  serolcirclo. 
Or  half  moon,  made  with  a  pen.** 

Winter'B  TaU, 

The  ancient  Romans  considered  it  indispensable  for  a  beauty 
to  have  her  eyebrows  meet,  and,  in  Swtlaikl^  persons  wbcse 
eyebrows  are  so  formed  are  considered  lucky» 

In  the  East  a  powder  composed  of  antimony  and  bisorath  is 
used  to  darken  the  ey lashes*  ^     • 

In  Circassia,  Georgia,  Persia,  and  India,  one  of  tbe  ^Aodier*s 
earliest  cares  is  to  promote  the  growth  of  her  diildren  s  eye- 
lashes, by  tipping  and  removing  the  fine  gossamer-like  poioCs, 
with  a  pair  of  scissor;?,  when  tli^y  are  asleep*  By.  repeating 
this  every  month  or  six  weeka,  they  become,  in  tune,  long, 
close,  finely  curved,  and  of  a  silky  gloss.  The  practice  never 
fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  it  is  particularly  useful 
wiieu,  owing  lo  infiammation  of  the  eyes,,  the  pasties  have 
been  tliinned  or  stunted. 

Byron,  in  his  "  Bride  of  Abydos,"  allades  to  tbe  beauiy  of 
long  eyelashes,  in  the  following  exquisite  Hues  : — 

"  Ab  a  lAream  tele  eoneeaPd 

%  the  fringe  of  ils  wUlows« 
Now  rushes  rercal'd 

In  the  light  of  its  DUlows  : 
Aa  tbe  boh  bunu  on  high 

From  the  blaok  cloud  that  bound  U. 
Flashed  the  soul  of  that  eve, 

From  tbe  l«tiglaiAiesr6uMH.«"  '  ^  "-^ 

Another  poet  sajs  : —  ^^.^.^ 

•*Half  droopiagndsl  d«ip-f^iog'd,  tfit^  ehadte  i-  r.iit* 

The  larKO  blua  orbs  that  BblAe  helQV :     ,  ...i    » 

Bright  eyes  r  by  lAclr  bwn  UafteB  wctghM  *"  •  ■  ■  ^      '' 

SUll^stmihe^rl^iHerMiabteaiidfra'    •  «-*..       r  .   ^. 

The  Japanese  have  n  tradition  that  tea  spfwwg  frbm^'tiie 
eyelashes  of  their  Paganf  saints :  thetradition  is  tbtiaf6l»t^:— 
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*'  Djunna,  •»  eminent  SAint,  who  flourished  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  5J9,  and  a  fiuccessor  of  Siaka,  the  founder  of  their  Paganism, 
wi»  s  verjr  "austere  man,  who,  to  attain  to  perfect  holiness,  denied 
inttiMtf  ttll  rest»  sleep,  and  relaxation  of  body,  consecrating  his  mind, 
iiuy  MHir  night,  witfaout  any  inteTtni»sion,  to  the  deity.  After  he  had 
watched  manv  jears,  one  day  being  weary  and  worn  out  with  over- 
fasiiogy  he  ^n1uckily  dropped  asleep.  Awakening  the  next  morning  full 
of  sorrow  for  breaking  bis  solemn  vow,  he  cut  off  both  his  eyebrows 
(qr.  ejela.shes),  those  instruments  of  his  crime,  and  with  indignation 
tmw  tkem  to  the  grouod*  Beturning  the  next  day  to  the  place, 
behold* two  beautiAil  tea  ahrubs  had  sprung  up  from  the  scattered 
hairs.  Darma,  eating  some  of  the  leaves,  was  presently  filled  with 
new  joy  and  strength  to  pvrtite  bis  divine  meditations,  and  communi- 
cating to  his  disciples  the  ereat  benefit  he  had  found  from  tea,  they 
published  it  to  the  world." — C^''-  Short's  Dissertation  upon  Tea^ 
1753.) 

This  £able,  hke  Ibat  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  coffee  by 
^Is  biow9i|)g  on  the  leares  and  beooiRing  frisky^  and  monks 
thence  testing  their  properties,  took  its  rise,  probably,  from  its 
eSeota  -iai  fNrcnnoting*  wsikef olnesa* ' 

The  late  Mr.  Abernethy,  iu  a  lecture  to  his  stadsnts  upon  the 
mosoks  of  the  scalps  used  to  tell  the  follovring  ridiculous 
story,  with  a  view  to  impress  tliis  part  of  the  subject  forcibly 
oa  their  mindsi — 

■., ..  w Itj  buDfA^ned  Ift  the  early  part  of  my  time,  to  be  quite  the  fashron 
tiKpulfchalf  a  pooad  orf  grease,  and  another  half  pound  of  flour,  on 
a.man'a  heafiU-what  they  called  hair-dressing;  it  was  the  fashion  too, 
to  Dind  this  round  with  a  piece  of  tape  or  riband,  and  make  a  tail  to 
it,  and  it  was  the  mode  to  wear  those  tails  very  thick,  and  rather 
Abort.  Kbw  ft  gentleman  who  possessed  great  power  in  the  motion 
of  his  frons  occipitalis,  used  to  go  to  the  boxei  of  the  theatre  when 
Mr^gkddvM  fitst  appeared ;  and  I  don't  believe  there  ever  will  be 
such  an  actress  again  as  she  was,  nor  do  I  believe  there  ever  was  her 
equal  before  her.  However,  when  people  were  affected  beyond  des- 
cription, and  when  they  were  all  drowned  in  tears  at  her  performance, 
this  chap  wageed  his  tail  enormously,  and  all  the  people  burst  out  into 
a  roar  of  lauffhter.  In  vain  did  they  cry  '  Turn  him  out,*  in  vain  did 
they  cry  *  Throw  him  over  T  When  he  had  produced  this  effect 
upon  the  audience,  then  he  kept  his  tail  quiet;  but  again,  no  sooner 
was  their  attention  engaged,  than  wag  went  his  tail,  and  again  were 
the  bursts  of  laughter  re-echoed." 

Some  curious  information  and  singular  details  may  be 
furnished  respeotiug  the  trade  in  human  hair  for  artificial 
adornment;  and  asfew,  probab1y,are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  is  carried,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  are  specially  en- 
gag^,moreor  less,in  the  business  of  hair«coIlecting,hair-outling, 
liaifHrMking^   and  dressiug  the  hair,  we  shall   supply   some 
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information  relating  to  this  snbjeot.  When  we  consrder 
that  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  abonl 
twenty-eight  millions,  of  which  above  one  half  are  fe- 
males— that  two-thirds  of  all  theae  require  tliafc  tlip  .haic 
should  be  cropped  at  least  onoe  a  month,  end  niauj^  vani 
shaving  and  carling  daily,  and  that  but  a  smalt  proportion 
perform  the  operation  of  cropping  or  trimming  the  hair  them- 
selves,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  vaat  number 
of  persons  following  the  business  of  hair  dresserft  and  pcih 
ruquiers. 

Barbers  all  over  the  east  have  been  for  nrany  ijges  noted  a^ 
important  subjects  of  the  state.  A  popular  periodical  of 
the  day,  in  an  interesting  article  on  the  barier  in  the  eaati  tbus 
speaks  of  them  : — 

**  In  India,  they  are  the  areat  newsmongers  of  the  town.  Almost 
every  English  officer  indeed,  and  every  civilian^  has  his  own  particular ' 
barber  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  same  indiridual,  wtt^  parh^»S 
an  assistant  or  two,  serves  the  whols  comniunitjr*  '  Thif^  ire  'rmiwr 
attendants  at  regular  hour^i  of  the  ^or;uAg,  and  the  habUui  in  Ymiiik 
looks  forward  to  their  arrival  with  as  much  impatience  as  a  Lombard* 
street  banker  waits  for  his  morning  THmes,  There  is  hot  a  tbmg 
stirring  in  cantonment,  not  a  roan  married  kior  a  \tFoman  ill,  not  ■ 
dog  lamed,  not  a  favourite  horse  shod,  not  a  doff  who  fens  inciJttucd 
her  family*  bat  the  barber  is  acquainted  with  the  fbnU  Ikn4  the  to* 
formation  is  retailed  by  him  piocemeal  for  the  benedt  of  ererjr  co9- 
tomer  he  visits. 

'*In  China,  a  barber's  experience  is  extensive;  he  has  to  do  net 
only  with  the  heads,  but  the  tails  of  the  people ;  And  hM  skill  la 
generally  acknowledged  by  all,  from  the  emperor  downwivrdv.  I» 
6iam«  barbers  are  next  in  importance  to  prime  ministecfy  and  thsw 
rank  with  physicians,  being  usually  conversant  with  blood-letting,  ana 
a  few  other  minor  duties  belonging  to  the  apothecaries'  art.  But  H 
is  in  Turkey,  in  the  land  of  the  Caliphs,  that  we  meet  witli  the  Wirbe^ 


in  his  proper  soil,  enjoying  all  the  dngnity  of  kis  Bk^rp  prolbssioK^ 
looked  up  to  and  honoured  by  the  multitude,  «9d  admitted  €:» -tj^' 
confidence  of  the  pasba.  He  is  the  advertiser  of  all  the  batbe  Id  the 
neighbourhood,  the  terror  of  young  gentlemen  with  a  weak  growth  of 
beard  or  a  tender  head,  and  the  aversion  of  labourers,  who  are  com* 
pelled  to  submit  an  eight  days'  beard  to  his  rough  HUmageneiilt  ;  yet 
all  flock  to  him  and  pay  him  lip-homage.  Besides  otlier  tbin^a^  tim 
barber  in  Turkey  is  generally  the  vender  of  cunning  dru^s  ^uad 
charms,  anti-fleabite  mixtures,  deadly  doses  for  rats,  with  occasionally 
.^^ome  favourite  remedy  for  dangerous  diseases.  Exercising  as  he  does 
such  diversified  functions,  the  TurlHsh  barber  has  little  spinre  tfaore  on 
his  hands.  He  is  always  an  early  riser,  and  «ommeiiees  kia  <ltt|i^ 
operations  by  experiments  upon  himself.     His  moustache  is  a  peirfeet 
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ps^Msm  for  carl,  glosa,  mad  eaormous  length ;  bis  head  ie  at 
smooth  and  hairless  as  a  monk's  at  eighty ;  his  costume  is  in  the 
height  of  T^urkish  fashion  ;  and  in  the  season  he  is  sure  to  have  a 
bouquet  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  in  his  bosom.  Thus  equipped^  and 
bavitig  {>artakeD  of  Ibb  earlj  ooffee  and  p{pe>  the  barber  sets  forth  for 
taiB  'iifaop»  Hbicb  is  nsuall;  in  the  heart  of  tke  most  throoeed  bazaar  I 
%ad  tbere^  Ipo^  before  th^  busy  world  is  astir,  he  and  his  assistant 
have  set'  all  things  in  apple-pie  order  ;  they  have  swept  up  the  floor, 
dusted  the  shelves,  spread  out  fresh  napkins,  rinsed  the  pewter  basins, 
wrt'^ri  the 'fire  htrge  caldrons  <rf  water  to  boil,  garnished  the  soap- 
diik^s  wUk  ivTMi  smellit^  herbs  ^nd  flowers,  set  forth  chairs  and 
stools  in  goodly  array,  in  preparation  for  the  business  of  the  day, 
i|liif  bv^b/  th^  time .  t^e^  arrangements  are  completed,  commences  m 
rwht  earnest?* 

iJu  fomner  timeai.  botJ^  in  iim  and  other  countries,  the  art  of 
surgery  and  the  art  of  shaving  went  hand-in-hand.  The 
barbim-cAirur^i^us  in  France  were  separated  from  the  barbiers^ 
p^'uffuiers,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XlV.,  and  made  a  distinct 
oQ(^)oiraiioo« 

Tbm  bartmr-^sargeons  of  London  were  also  once  an  impor- 
tant conapany  in  the  Oity  of  London;  and  at  that  time 
they  were  the  only  persons  who  exercised  surgery ;  but  after- 
ward^  others  aasuming  tliat  art,  formed  themselves  into  a 
vifilaiitaiy  assodation,  which  they  called  the  Company  of  Sur- 
geons of  London.  This  act,  however,  at  once  united  and 
separated  the  iwo  crafts,  l^e  barbers  were  not  to  practise 
surgejry  further  than  drawing  of  te>eth,  and  the  surgeons  were 
8tmtl(^  INTpbibii  ed  from  exercising  '^  the  feat  or  craft  of  barbery 
Of  %ha¥iiig/'  Four  governors  or  masters,  two  of  them  surgeons, 
the  other  two  barbers,  were  to  be  elected  from  the  body,  who 
weoe  to  see  that  the  respective  members  of  the  two  crafts  ex- 
eccisfBci  their  calling  in  the  city»  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the 
aoiv  Thia  compaxty  was  iocorporated  by  means  of  Thomas 
Morestdde,  Ebq.,  one  of  the  eheriSis  of  London,  1436,  chirar- 
geou  to  the  kings  of  England,  Henrys'  IV.,  V.,  VI.;  he 
di^  in  1450. 

■  In  1417,  in  .the  s^oond  expedition  against  France,  a  warrant 
waB^isBued  to  Thoaiaa  Morestede  and  William  Bredewardyn  to 
ptiess  as  toanj  snrgeons  and  instrument  makers  into  their 
s^ice  as  they  coula  find  either  in  the  city  or  elsewhere. 

.'^TJhfn  Jl^ques  FjnfE|s,  physician  to  Edward  IV.,  and  William 
Hobbs»  j^hyaioian  for  the  same  king's  body,  continuing  the  suit 
the  fall  time  of  twenty  years,  Edward  IV.,  in  the  2nd  of  his 
reign,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  became  founders  of 
the   same  corporation  in  the  name  of  St,  Cosmas  and  St. 
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Damian.,  ,  The  firft  ^wewWj  of  tbat  craft  ^as,  Roger  St,fipp«i 
W,  Hobba,  %  Go^^dwrA,  and  llichj^rd  Kcat;  e^fipe  winch  tiaio 
tjUej  buUt  theiij.hall*  in  MqisLweUTsMieeti  ;ufid  eutriea  r^la^iiij 
to  the  company  from  1309  to  1377  are  to  be  seen  in  tfke  biookv 
uf  the  Guildliall:  chamber  '^  and  thero  aUa  we  the  bje-law^  of 
the  company  iji  1387,  and  an  Act  of  PaBliafli^nt  Felatiilg 
thereto^.of  the  d;iteo£,l42p." 

It  was  in  the  first  yeai.qUbc^ppigaofEdwardlV.  (1461)  that 
the  company  oi  barber  surgeons  came  ^S{a  bodjf  Iqg^Ihet^  .  The 
cli^rter  bears  date  Feb.  24.  To  this .  charter  tbi^  royal  ped  ia 
graen  wax!is  appended,  •  Holbein  commemorated  the  granting 
of  the  charter  ^tq  them  by  Henry  yill.  in  a  piotuue,  wUkb  i# 
still  preserved  in  the  Company's  Hall,  in  HonkweU-stwtgti 
The  ])ictuTe  is  one  of  the  T)est  of  Hoibeio'a  works  in-  thia 
^9ijnfry.  Ti^t^.^haractejc.of  bi?  Mfg^^ty's.bluff  b^i^ghtiinefes  is  irdl 
represented,  and  iiJl  the  ueA^f  are  finely  executed.  Xbepieturo 
it?r]fbas  been  re4o4chedj  The  phyaician  in  ^  the  middle,  r<m 
the  kin^^s  k'ft-liand^  is  pt^  Butts^  immoxtah^ed  by  Stiakapeare 
as  the  King*^  Frienq  in ."  EEenry  VIII/^ 

E*qijSj  in  1(IG8,  spea^is  of  going  to, see  tins  pictj^re.  *>! 
did  tliiiik/'  he  j?ays,  "  to  give  £;JQO  for  it,  it  beiug.aaid  to-be 
wprUi  £1000  i  but  it  js  SO' siwileii,  that  I  have.no  mind  tbi^- 
ari^it  15  not  a  pleasant,  though  ^^  good  pictarV*  ■  Th^  privi** 
le^esi  of' I  his  Company  were  .cqnfirm.qd  in  various  spbaeqaeafi 
chartrnj  the  In^t  hei^ring  date,  the  15tj!  Apri^;-  5 tb.  Chariest' J. 
Bv  the  year  1/45  it  was ,  dj?xJovered  that -the, twjo  ^rts^whidbr 
te  Cpiimiiny  pn^fessed  were ,  foreign  to  •  and  independjert^  of 
ench  olher,;  thc-y  wei;e  uccprclinglj  separated  by  9n  flcl  o^ 
pirllartii^nf,  ISth  Geq,  im.entiljed.  ^A\\  Act  for  paaking  the 
Sturgeon^  anil  Barbers,  of  London  ^wp  ^diatincta^d  seji^i^te 
Cirp()^tt[ionB»"  '  .       .  .  .    ,        . 

OiK'  is  ^imA  ill  pas?ipg  along  the  streets,  byijthe  curiosilie^ 
ohe  sees  ^ip  those  *'^armqri?^  of  Yenu^r''  tb^  hjiir-dr^saera' 
windows.  WTience  come  those  magnificent  be^d-d^^SBea^bicb. 
the  wj»xen  dniiimiea  alpwj.y  display  as  they  rev^lv^-i^  from 
what  sf>nrre  mnv  those  pendant  tresses  gleaming  in  the  back- 
ghmndj  with  whieh,  the  blooming  beliej,  ap^ly  eiitangliiig  ih^ir 
ena'ky  (;6il  with  he^r  own,  tempts  our  eligible  Adams  ?  -WJia 
#ii'lhW'<hnt  cltjiiiicle  tlujmselves  of  x'oal-blaok  locka,  that,  slj^ 
AHft  ciii^j  atToW  ajprjce  .may  shoive  up  her  .tottering  bei^iiy? 
ATftti !'  for  iniJnj^  England,  even  for  her  artificial  Iwir,  «he  \i^k» 
ttA^-".!^^!''  foreigner-     ....  •  - 
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Athtfng^fhe  irfarty  ctirious  ocJcapation*  of  the  metropolis  is 
tbifr  of  the  h^man'hair  taerchant.  Of  theie  there  ore  several, 
(^  4hfey  ito|K)rt' between  them  more  than  fifty  tons  of  hair 
MbtMMlfyr       <        ' 

'  Rjtfrtl^  iftODfttry^nd  the  United  States  dk^w  a  large  portion 
of  tb^tf  silpf^y  of  4miBan  hhir  and  of  articles  made  of  hair  from 
France  and  Prussia.  A  singular  feature  on  the  Continent,  is 
Cbi^  ^' >h*E*-  hartest,'^  as  it  has  been  termed. 
^'  ITou^gKHffi^n  in  England,  who  have  beautiful  tresses,  are 
McMtonalty,  tihe  ktiow,  orged  by*  poverty  to  part  with  them  for 
SMMieyto  t^e  Imii^workers  ;  but  in  France  and  Germany  it  is 
iiregfokr  ^^em.  Tbei*e  are,  we  are  told,  hair  merchants  in 
YwAb,  who  B^d  agents  in  the  spring  of  each  year  into  the 
eMintry  districts  to  purchase  the  tresses  of  young  women  ;  who 
seek  to  obtain  an  annual  crop  with  thesame  careasa  farmer  would 
a  fl^td  crop.  The  agents  frequent  festivals,  fairs,  and  markets ; 
and  bttve  wi^  them  a  stock  of  handkerchiefs,  muslins,  ribbons, 
fed.,  whidlf  they  give  in  exchange  for  the  far  more  graceful  and 
nataral  adornment — the'  hair.  So  sensitive  a  barometer  is 
do)nmerite*bf  sRgtitlshangesin  the  value  of  exchangeable  goods^ 
thhi  tb«-ag^iMs  know  the  hair  of  a  particular  oistrict  to  be 
i^rth  a  few  sous  mofe  per  pound,  than  that  of  a  district  thirty 
or  f&tty  miles  away— ^a  fact  which  naturalists  would  have  been 
Ibng  ^ '  finding  out.  The  price  paid  is  abont  five  franca 
(ir»  4d.)  per  pound.  The  agents  send  the  hair  to  their  em- 
{ttoyefs,  by  wfiom  it  is  dress^  and  sorted,  and  sold  to  the  hair 
#oAef9  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  empire  at  about  ten  fraaics 
j^r  ))Otartd.  That  which  is  to  be  made  into  perukes,  is  pur- 
obttseii  by  a  paHicular  class  of  persons  by  whom  it  is  cleaned, 
cclrtedl  pre^red  to  a  certain  stage,  and  sold  to  the  peruke 
maker  at  from  twenty  to  eighty  francs  per  pound.  The  peruke 
Wfc^r  ^ves  It  the  desfrea  form,  when,  as  is  well  known,  il 
commands  a  very  high  price ;  a  peruke  is  often  sold  for  double 
ite  weighi'in  silver. 

Formerly,  the  manQfrcturers  of  artificial  hair  into  wigs,ladi68' 
carfe,  &c.,  obtained  a  considerable  portion  of  their  supply  at 
borne  Trom  hospitals,  pHsons,  and  workhouses ;  but  now  the 
hair' IS  not  cropped  compulsorily,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  and 
the  poor  and  distressed,  or  criminal,  are  not  deprived  of  their 
fah'  and  valued  tresses*  It  must  be  understood  that  female 
baif  alone  is  of  any  use  to  the  hair  worker,  from  its  length  and 
carling  properties.  That  most  prized,  is  the  grey  hair  of  aged 
persons,  which  can  be  prepared  to  any  shade. 
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Light  hair  all  oooiea  from  Qermaay,  \i(4)eii0  it  a.  colieofctd  by 
a  company  of  DutchfarmerSy  who  com^  ofertfor  ordess  oaee  a 
j^r.  It  wodM  appeftt  tbatreitkor  the  iMbioH'iaf  thid  neoeefity 
of  England  has,  within  a  feceni  period,. eonlpktely'ftteer^d'tii* 
Illative  demaiKlt  feona  .the  ;lw0  eounfarieri  ^  Eoiij  yieift)i.a|go^ 
QCeor^ng  to  oot  of  tb«  6rBt>  deaieia^iii.lbeiiiday'tbili^l 
Ger«iafi  hair  alone  was  oalbd  iQff>  Aad  Im  ahnoali  laved  jJkx^  a 
peculiar  golden  tint}  which  «aa  isaprenelj  prized^  and  wlwdi 
Bia  father  uaed  to^beep  my.  okos^ioaiy  ptDdo<iJDgdt>lo  tav«fiik> 
iiQ  cttotomera,  id  the  ^oMinaiiiieE'^ha^Dar  aoguai  sberry^erdc 
or  bookhecTj  apafes  to  pattiotddrifriefldaM-orJiioW  jeUfd  theovoi 
it  aaid^  .to  influsntiail  literary.  ^cfaaractenH-^a-fcrart'^magiiiiniP of 
aome  rare  and  renowned  Tini«g«w.  ThiaitscBMihkl  iMiele  h9 
aold  pit;fi6.  an  ouooe-r^iiearly  double' that iprietr^eiiwel:.  >  iM^w 
all  this  baa. paa$ed.awa^***^ud  the  da#k  thad^o^  farwwafmtt 
Fcanae  IU15  obiefly  <?ftUed  for^-  '.  i     ■  -  .  .        •  ^  .  -  .    - 

Sa  constant  and  regular  ia  thi^  traffie.  that'  tliia'  hmr  »t leia 
in  Fmnee  kjiop  fuatrt^  wheie;jx>  g«i  lot'  their  joufm  «R>p. 

Keef^nff  im.  aooofiol*  <^  the  v^lagpa  finv  wibioiL  ihey:gaftimiwt 
their  aupfuy  for  a  certain  year,  they  knta  Ahat  thtfywiUoot  bfr 
able  to  eut  in  theaaoM  placea;  till  lihd  aircivd  bf  naothar  gitr^n 
year.  And  not  only  ic&n  tbej  cahmlate  aa  to  i^iiaatity^^lnii  Ifaw 
vahie  of  eachloeal  Imrfeat  ia  abo-well  kfown^  amid  ^cdmoal 
fixied ;  from  wiUuu  a  space  -of  {roaa .  ten  to  ^teeir  leaguee,  ^tk» 
quality  fariea^  ae  v^aio^d>e«  0tieb.a»toraabeia  chflereaw 
of  frowk  tan  toi  4;wiefcity:flw»  piteipquud  ^ecight;  -  1^    j< 

The  eirigiftal  prioe  of  the  ihair^  a^  pnvofaa^  {h)Q»'dtB  ^illsgw 
maideQB,  ia,  aa  we .  have  steny  abdut  fiYeiahiUings^  per  fp^fd* 
The  tiadeMaeHieitgaged  in  thepre^iMratiDiiB  of  aorU^v^Hir^g^ 
and  dresaing  itn  pu^haa»  it  at  1  a  {idee-  of;  tea  aUUiiiga  T^par  ' 
pound ;  and  aftef  it  baii  gione  tiirDogb  their  liandb^  itaoquirte« 
Talne  of  from  iwenty  to  eighty ^diilUi^pIv  pbim<l:w«righ|j|>«nd 
thia  ieattbe.iaAe.it  iaipurohadedby/Uib'tuk^dreaseK.    H.  .1   v.. 
By  the  skiU  of  the  hairnlresaer/  the  priceJs  agiAitt)miaed-t|^ 
an  almoat  indefiiute  ex4eat»,  and  must  ba/calciilatadiibjpitb^ 
deKi^  of  labor  and  denierity  euaployed'.an  it    <.      > '  n-  <..»  iw. 
Thue  a  pcffukcv  cot^taioing  only  three  omieea.o^  hmr;  dri|i;i*. 
nally  ooati^  le^  than  a  ahiJJiiig,  ia  fcequently  sold«t  tht;  pri#e  ^ 
of  twentyHSte.to  thirty  riiiU^cgai  :     .       '-.1         >...,.. 

The  <)uantity>of  .Uir  ]MX)diMBd.h]r  the  aauHmlihAfvvel  kioul-^ 
culated  at  two  hundred  tbouaand  tsonnds  we^bl*:  .  Thet-aales^- 
one  houae  akMPtei  in  Paria>  whiidi  flKip|ihes>fQar  Jmhr^cntting 
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iHtiiMiiihliniitn  ifti  the* Wf^rDxranntry^  attoonl  to  foot*  handred 
dioaaaiicl'ftMioa  anntul^-    •    ' 

vili^k  \ko  ltad«)4€Libeo6b9fdleredici  itteif  ulctoe,  it  ilidirectly 

ImieBltoS^eildb  lOf^hen,  emfitmVij 'Hm-  »Wk  tntLntihcinre.    Tbe 

licnbg-^pertikesi  formcsrht  ooueisted  (tf  ft  coarse  iieU^ork,  but 

w^iftftilm^atds  sB^Msraedea  kjra  fiae'sitk  net-workv  irbioh  lor  a 

long tw# ma  fMU»faa8td kdiijB Bn^Iitifa  at  My  fratid^^  and  is 

ntm  to  «]U(atmvi^  iMob^  Prance^  dwift  fbe  fingliab  are  glad 

torMrail  4bdiqiQiv€a  tit  th»  mamifa^re  of  Lyoirif,  wtere  the 

ame  frtide  ia.mild  aDtai  irawwe 'sitic  tiningo  and  ribbons  ans 

OKidb^iiin  itlm^  oity  -IbtI  «t  miilitin  pctuk^sr  a^year;    ueiallio 

dftspareiid. fastvrniigs^fe alaaiiiadQiaiid sold,  to  the  amoani of 

onfc'liwidr^tlHHMand  itancaj^rly. 

w^U^k-boiieCHEDCs  mwaly  ftoak  Bfittany  and  the  South  of 

Aauae«{7jvfa^re^>itu!ifi  eolkidted  principally"  by  vn  trd^n^rous 

TirtQoso,  wbo  travels  from  fair  to  fair,  amibujs  np  aiid  shears 

tto»iJB>pa[j«fitfaeirt«ghboiHihg.damseb,r  Mr.  IVaneis  Trolbppe, 

in  hie  ^i^wtvu»  in^Briltdny/'' '  j^es  » lively  itm^eription  of  th^ 

BMimr in /wiAehllia  jacnlg ^rls oS  the  CdMiry  bring titts sm- 

IpdidriOotnaiQdMy  ltt«iQa«keiL  V      ,        n 

n^ltarifigtbMtfdU  lEi^ai£air(iil  tOblten^  he'saya-^^'  What  sar- 

prite<i'iBKiii«fa[t|iaE(  all/4^<thia:si|tgtflar^  and  nov^ty  of  the 

tkao(^.:Wbre^tliB//o)priratltons(ol'.tke  deaieiB  in  hair.'   In  Various 

paM)B  ofi  die  oNfil^  cirawd}  (there' were  tiireif  or  four  different 

pftrobafiini  of  ttiB^  eownddity;  nho*  IraTel  the  eduntry  for  the 

porpoee  of  attendiiig'tlie'fiHra;^Qnd}boying'tbe<  tree^tei*  ^  thd 

psvitot  gttJa/  '^'They  tasvep«iti^arfy'iitte  hair,  awd  fttd(|tiently 

iniUirgrQa^s^abomkne^.    I  ^aid'have'tht^tighi  that  female 

T^ittyi  voaiiiihftr^cfieoliniltf  ipi«4^iited  *su^  a  tr^Ao  as  this 

bmg  ^oacrieA'  to^  ^ny  exteiil  y  but  thmt^  seamed  to  be  no  dif- 

fiewy  ii^.£ndi|i^  beiatiftflheadt  df  bair  perfectly  willing  to  sell. 

W^tjeawtifiTflral  girls  riie«red/one'al(er  the'otfaer/liloe  sh(^p» 

and  as  many  aaore  -stahdibg'  rcMy  iat  the  ^ears,  w<th  their 

caps.ift'theitfhsDcb,  and  tb^ir  long' baireomb^d  oat,  and  hang- 

tngtd(Miinft0!lheir  wnitsl    ^ilie  oftb^opeMdrs  met^  men, 

and  some  women.  By  tli^  side  ofthe  deiitef  was  ptaeed  a  large 

baskflii  intoi#hicbeffery'^ta[»;eattve  crop  of  hair,  tied  tip  into 

a  wisp  by  litsiBl^  waa  /threitnu     No  dcmbt,  tlte  reason  of  tbe 

indifference  to  their  tresses,  on  the  pbri  of  %h6  fair  Bhetonne^, 

is  to  be  fewnd  in<tiie;kivi«iiable  mode  wriiioh  covets  every  head 

fregftelnkthobd  Qprtaede^witbeldae^saps^  \Atith  entirely  ^events 

anj.  prttt  ol  the  iuriirfititfi!  being  seen;  and,  of  course,  as  totally 
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conceals  the  want  of  it.  Th^,  ir),9^y^.glv^  for  tfij^  hair  i^ ^^)pi^t 
twenty  sous,  or  else  a  gaudy  qpUgq  hi^idk^^iief  ;.U)ey  nii 
immense  profits  ^y  their  t^ipsjHrpugj^fhfcoujftti^y/'.,  Thwhs^ 
is  the  finest  md  n»ost jsilk^niilaoi  h^ir  thalipa^  he  prAQiW<?d*.  .• 

The  de^ination  of  the  iijopocteij.aftjpk.ia^  ot|tpu]t:^,j^|i^ 
pativ  the  bpiuioirs  of  our,^  ^^hioM})^^  ,^^14,  ^^  jhtip  glo^ 
rinjgfets  of  the  poor^peasant.  ,gii:l  .^af/fQivf,  p^rtecl  .'wi<i|i,.fuc.  » 
few  perice^  as  a  nest-egg  tpwar.c^  l3^!ej:.iQirr«,,  h^E^xejip^ibll^ 
aided  in  procuring  a  .ysuilaj)]^  .hp)pi»^t^  ^fpf  ^^po^p.,  Hifi? 
spinster  or  fast  dowager  pf  Majff^ir/  ^  ,/..,    .,.!,.,../,.,    • 'o 

Wigs  oif  course  absorb  9Qrpe  pQrtioji^.ipif  the  §p^ji.^^a^4;f 
cruel  suspicion  aris^  in  q\xf  .n^n^^i^i^t,  th^  cl^ef, .^tj^Jfi 
hair  in  |iondon  do  not  cpiifinp  tjjeui^lYe^,  td^t^^/^pai?yu^ 
relics  entrusted  to  their  parj^^j  "l?ijit,^h^f  ^n^.j^^  j^nrpwii^ 
relative  kisses^, witliop I  suspijjioj:i,-Ba?fla^utp^!  eke4  ou^  ^fyofi^ 
haiVthat  grew  notupoi^  the  he^id  of  the  belpvfid  ^ne,.   ,  .      -,- 

We  have  already  alludea  jij  forn^r  p^g^*  to  tbp  Jefligtt^lp 
^liich  tlie  hair  wilT grow,  We  paay,  ftdd4icejaX<??t  oXh^-in^t^ttcea, 
Sir  Cdiarles  ^ilkins  states  that  while  be  v^b^  .residi^.ut-  MjBe- 
.nares,  he  saw  a  fakir,  tke  hai|r  pf/j^boaie  H^dr^a^heia  tbe  cupj:- 
mous  length  9?  twelve  feet.  /.  IJ^ieJuflgpf,  ha^'o|.tie..jpliu>p$e 
frequently  reach  thegroiiqil  ^  ^p^-  tbqr  gioftgl^^b^s  ,.b»V€t  b^fig 
cultivated  to  the  lengtl\;pf^jfight,pr  W^  rincb^Si^  -  -  ^Tui^ 
mentions  an  Italian  lady,  whose  oair  reached  to  her  f^„  wbfio 
she  stood  upright :  the  same  observation  may  be  made  of  the 
Greek  women,  ,,  4  Pr9s?iau;^<)ldier  h^d  his  mir  long  enough, 
when  loosened,  to  touch  the  jgifound ;  and  in  several  instances, 
English  ladies  hav6i.ihftd  ti  Iren  iif  eio  oiicfeet  long.  One 
instance  occurs  fo  our  memory,  in  the  person  of  Mrs,  Astley, 
ihi  wifcof  Mh  Asilwfy  ctf  iho  Amphiibeaire,  irt rW^stinSmter 
Bridge  Road.  ^  -   ,  ,  -  ^         /   ^^  .'  /    - 

.  Snniftimte  a  bdad  of«hftif^4)f  the  eMi^me  kngih  of  marly 
flour  feoi;,  witltaBtrotog^mid  eolitinu^afcarl  throiigboiit,  19  iMt 
mti\,  ^hkk  n  exoeedingly  >  valuabl&t^*  itve-  bMi>cft^66d«»^  'Bat 
saob  uistonoes  stre  eitremely  ruMi  4  good  d«l^bMi«^  ^as 
fbnn^ly  iO^iained,  fn^^be  f(^ales  in  tl^  loWer  tAWks  of  life $n 
Scotland  and  Ir^land^  but  of'  late  yeari  tliey  hav^4^rnec(  to 
pnsa  tbiaadonijpKiiit'Df  tfapa  penipn  so  highly  <  timtno  temptation 
will  indtcDathem  to  pirtw^tb  theit  flowing  tresfsiesr. '  1 

Theiinpariahcesf  4be4rade  ift  hair  in 'Ibis  cOdMpy^  tind  tfie 
atteaticni  paid.to  ito^oultim  «t)d  due  itrA^^mtj  b^  estimaUid 
from  a  glance  at  the  statistics  of  those  engaged  in  it  in   ilie 

•  See  Irish  Qoabtbrlt   Review,  No.  XXVII.,  Art.  «•  The  Hair.' 
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rtHlkjfl^ni' tt^  conUins  the  names   of 

#50 'iiiSr-  tihrcs^rtpw  in  Lonrfon,  and  about  tfae  aarae  number 
in  '.the 'provinces'.  According  to  the  London  Directory  of 
tlie  bhiflfetil;  Vear  there  arc  thefoHowing  persons  exclusiwely 
derbtttd-  to  the  speciality  lif  the  human  hair :— Three  hair- 
tl^hihatTtd  (J*rge  whote^le  ipi|)orter8  prbbabljf) ;  seventeen 
haJr-m^nrdfaetu^Cfl^;  l^ehty-foiir  ftrdstes,  6r  workers  in  hair — 
}h\t  je#feHers,  or^  d'evice  t^orfcers,  as  they  may  be  termed— who 
ris^rhtliHliehirir  of  otiirdeb^a^ed  fd^nds  and  relatives  into  rings, 
broochesy  earriuffs,  chains^  and  othec  fanciful  ornaments;  ^650 
fi|ilt*-^re^^,  65rt)fef»,  &0.,  and  twenty-seven  wic-nJakera  ; 
Bfefia^s  Ifeil^^anafabt&rerffj;  'bnt  We  ate  doubtful  whether  the 
KSItt*'  JJi  liifereiy  pfepar^  6t  the  liair  for  the  wig  and  artificial  • 
Wiigjiif^tftalrtrs^orbelonging  to  the  former  division  of  workers 
fir  tairJ  The  la^^g.m'aker$,  Who  use  horae^hair,  are  a  separ 
rate  class  cf  the  trade.  The  number  of  apprentices  and 
ftiswfarfits  cm^yed'by  thes^  var^'giis  persons  in  town  and 
T6(nintrjr^*U"T«Tmpossibleio  estimate  with  any  degr^  of  acottracy* 
*  ^e  i^der  must  hai^e  noticed  in  every  principal  )iair-dresser'8 
trind<^,^  bpatflSfat  bttj)che«  of  hair,  yariegated  with  a  variety  of 
tiilft,'  to:yhotr'  flr^'ing'ehutfv  of  the  artiste,  and  his  ability  to 
ibbi&^^ihe  natursd  V^cksbfaDyJady  wttp  ma^r  havQ  the  mis- 
ftMuhe  to'reduire^he  sbvfdess  of  lirt  in  replacing  nature^s  de- 

'^^  '^        '^     ''  Vniteb4»k^4ttS^«Atott  gaintMlt  With  Ul^  wlnt^.    ' 
•j.u )        l;..       :  3]l|«JtaUkh«l%ttd1lkttlinttie4i|>iadil«.** 

:^Jj?.jP^jrMlfgal|  ^Hm  qiiMik^Hyof  lalde  cwrU  And'braida  of  hdh- 

worn  by  every  woman,  is  really  surprising. 

fr.M^s  ]P^Hiie,ift  hw  ''iettera  fpom  Lisbon/'  «tattoaM*the 

flij^t  js.9^rt^  to  gPQW  bom  the  irariiett  puriod  of  qfaildhuod, 

ifi^  s^J^%|  ^CMepi  sioeiiftariftle  JiifaiHs  of  two  yearB*  <Jd^itli 

«:^^Mttle.(n^Mes]tie<ia9  bebiod  in  a  kn6i  with  oolored  ribbons. 

.§h^  niftrrtJHP  Aat  *be  hair  pf  ooeyounygiri,  Nina,  the  ikngB- 

j|eit9)C:it^.C6ndjB««.  d'Anadia^wiMS  tbd  i;tXMit  imxuintnt  she  bad 

Wfiri W9>  - .  WJ>)an  iJflifot'iittng  »  oharaetter in  arfitiviafce  Uiej^ricfl 

performance  ji^herjl¥Hhbr'a^  ^^sbetioooiled  ttaisapecb  lengUi, 

^(),.Ji9^we7PB^.it.elQQijrified  Ibe  ftudieiice  p  being  done  bud- 

^f#^)>.ahd  in^^ifi  «ri9ai  giiacefttl  matiuer^rttmiiMiing  Ofte  of 
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Ahidora   in  ''Don  QanedCe/'  wh09«  rihgleUl   Wm*^  eiid  t<» 
"Brush  the  ground  I"  ,  .> 

There  «eetns  (obsetYev  %  ?epenfc  writer)  to  ht  aft  ilnmUf  pAn- 
ojple  iu  ttwih  to  MmkelviiilMtf  of  i»'mu«b'odDfteqn^Me«i9  W 

ati  attempt  to  give  himself  dC&il^  btrt^  with  graiMPmcoiAWtuT; 
instead  «f  following  the  indkationi  df  nature,  he  tvaid  reoonne 
to  an  opposite  pavt  of  the  frafne,  ^and  ^aoed  hia  tail  <6r  <me 
upon  bia  head.  There  wm  the  tfatck  btmd  of  Mt,  hanging 
d<mn  between  the  ahouldevi-:  the  amallei>  ttil,  tighti^beund 
up  with  bkck  tibben;  %he  loeerij?4)ied  toil;  thetml  df'ttm 
oonrlier,  with  a  bag  attached  to  it;  the  tfhertmedidaltaH  ;  th^ 
gentleman'a  tail)  and  mtlitaiy'taala  of  all  kiTid»-«*4be^0GtWhlffl- 
aioal  of  whtcli  was  that  indented  in  the  tiiAcl  of  the  Duk^  ^i 
York,  which)  locking  Kken  fttBaUriditig-'Whip,  and  hAiigin^ 
between  the  ehoulderi^  w«^&  aupposed  to  ward  off  tlie  ent  of  i 
sabre ;  but  wbioh  caused  MWMioh  pftin  and  inconv^etice  when 
fttttened  to  the  hadr,  that  oftoets'fi^qmetftlj^^ttadhekitbeTrs  t<» 
their  eapa  or  helmets  |  (find  a  toW  of  tsHa^  might  be  teen  hang- 
ing up  in  the  hall^  while  their  owners  were  at4ititfer^  t^ieing 
iu  their  freedom^  But  ail  these  tails  havie  neariyiran^hed^ott 
society ;  and  there  is  now  no  natbn  whieh  perMveretf  ih  eobtt^' 
ing  tlie  eaadai  gmces  exeept  the  Chinese.  Bttt  as  tbe  reoep^ 
tion  into  China  of  Barbarians,  or  Englishtoeu,  who  deKght  in 
pnlhug  John  Chinaman  b}*  the  tail,  is  every  yeaf  iift^reasing, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  even  these  t6iU  y^l\  evtntttally  disap- 
pear, with  other  peculiarities.*  > 

We  iciay'  Bfteotton,  as  a  enrlons  fact,  tihat  the  Dl*otte8  eft  Oothie 
priests  of  Scandinatia  in  olden  times,  shaved  the  head^  rethinkig 
only  a  long  sealp^Iock,  or  tail^  banging  down  the  back»  eiiiiitaf 
to  the  Chinese  custom  of  the  present  day.  .Tbe>f  Ako  w^i^ 
the  beard  long.  -  '   .  -         -^ 

False  hair,  such*as  toupees  and  IVonts  onlj^/ or  dntiW  wigs 
(OaieriouU  and  Gal^riJ,  made  of  goats*  skins,  nenlkee^  eo' 
well  ttade  ks  to  be  uudistinguishafole  fK>m  rei^  nair^  AnA  ^ 
d)ffei<ent  color  f^om  tbe  natuiul ;  (white,  fbr  women  front  Gei^ 
many,)  or  of  enormous  sisc^  were  seyetallj  woni  atnoi»g  the 
Bomans.  / 

The  Bon)'ans  began  to  cat  their  hahr  abddt  A.U.C.  454 
(800  years  before  Christ),  when  they  ihtrodeced  barb^ips 
from  Skrily.  Then  tliey  began  to  out^  curl,  and  perfdme  it. 
At  night,  they  coveifed  the  hair  with  d  Madder,  as  is  donB  now 
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with  9  jiei-off  cap>  •  Smittent'liair^drefMie  ^ere  as  lowh  r&* 
sorted  to  by  ladies,  as  in  the  present  day.     . 

A  wri^'  IE  ib&  Q$M^kfly  Rmmoi  gmm  ms  the  histoiy  of 
tbe  ppg^tftiL  Th^  nMural  hdbr,  pm^ife^  and  i^ftbeted  iti  « 
qiiea%  at:>fir8i  lengi  4beu  aborts  and  tied  with  tibbcNiy  W^aise 
thc^  {i9<Ml^-'*-t9  rpiAt  which,  it  reqQifed  a  fevidiiticm ;  in  1798  kf 
feltHtogetlier  «itb4b«  inMlifoby  <rf  France.  In  tbe  woeld  of 
fa»liioB  here,  th^avitefti  stood  out  till  8Qio«whatr  kter;  bat 
our  GaUo-maniae  Wh^  Mna  oatly  4aieiteii^;  and  PUt^s  tax 
on  hair-poM^dar,  18-179^ gavlia  gi^ndi^dfanti^  to  tbe  inno- 
^tiug.  pi^y>*  .  Pigtail^  QontiDtt«d>  bowevecj  to  be  worn  by  the 
&r49y4  t^9d.0i0s^^^f  a  eott$idemble  kagtbi  ontil  1804,  when 
U|^  Ji^9»i,kj  ordei'jy  roduoeOl  to  aqvea  inches;  and  at  last»  in 
ISftftiiPff  otiSer  prdefifloipl^andcjd  tJi€»f  t©  be  cut  off  altogether. 
Tb^i^l^di  bowevetr,  been.a  ieen  qoalm  in  th^  ''  parting  spirit'^ 
<rfF^>^*^^'  Tihj  very  itfi*t  diy  brougbt  a  ooonter-order  i 
iHit  tf>jfch^fi?wt  j^  iif  tl>e.r^nk,aiid  file,  at  leptst,  it  was  too 
lale^Tidreaj^y  the.  piglaila  w^te-aU  gwie.  The  trouble  given  to^ 
U^-69Uitaff  by  (Ae.^d  mede  of  powdering  tbe  hair,  and  dress- 
ifgi  tb^  Mil  was  iinBMNise,  4ind  jt  oltoa  1^  to  the  moat  ludicrous 
sowftsi'  iThfi  author  gX.  the  "  CosUmie  of  the  British  Soldier," 
ntatei  Utat;,W'W§.P«c^i<«ni  io  si  glorions  dqpesodenr^  of  ours, 
av$^dr49jB  h^^^^orieit^t^XiA  there  not  being  saffieient  bar*- 
bf^  in  %\^  g4«rispn  td  aUend  idl  the  oAoeitfs  in  the  moraing, 
t^gunioi^f  q^uat  needs  haVe  their  beada  dreased  over-nighty 
aadJ(^  l^ti^rve  their  airtidtic  afraogemenl^  pbmatumed^  pow^ 
dered,  cbrled  and  clubbed,  these  poor  wretches  were  forced  to 
atot^;©  -P!^  jW*hey  oouJd  on  i^nr.ffteea  !  Who  shaU  presame 
tQ^giVi^fter.this,  at  tha  Feejte  dandy,  who  sleeps  with  a 
wct^9  j)jUolr  nader  hia  neek^  to  poeaorve  the  perfect  syiauietry 
of-to^U^QVatdly  fmtedhaadf        :' 

Such  was  the  rigidity  with  which  certain  modea  wcare  eft- 
fomd  wikhe  army  about  fhia  pemd^.  that  there  was  kept  in 
^  octant's  office  of  each  regiment^  a  pattern  of  the  ix>r(eot 
ciirh,  to-wbicih4he^>art)er'eo4ld  refttv  Even  at -the  present? 
d^QUJt^i^v^  naval  and  niilitary  ordeas  are  cEtanti  ref^wting 
t^  t^Mbof  tbe  hair,  whi^ra^  &c^  and  defining  what  regiments 
may  and  may  not  wear  the  moustache.  A  naval  commander^ 
iar^iefiiil  tie  •Meditenatiean  gave  wrftten  ordera  for  onseemly 
\i^  of  h4ir,wt9««c  %  his  ofBoera  to  be  dlacontinued, 

''^3*«iy^jwr8*«(very*fcraorof  powder  and  pigtail  have  ^ 
ap^euredlfrom  the^^pisrMle^a^  well  aa  thie  aaioon ;  and  fix>tmen 
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are  now  the  only  per$ons  who  use  a  mode  which  once  set  off 
the  aristocratic  asi)ects  of  our  Sejmours  and  Hamiltons. 

During  the  Emperor  Paul's  reformation  of  the  Russian  eos- 
tame,  Suwarow  received  a  package  of  sticks  as  models  of  the 
tails  and  curls  which,  with  the  addition  of  powder,  were  to 
adorn  the  troops  under  his  command.  The  conqueror  of  the 
Turks  and  Poles  replied  to  this  extraordinary  despatch  with 
three  lines,  which  may  be  freely  rendered  : — 

**  The  talla  htTtt  not  fhe  tejonet*!  powers ; 
The  curlB  are  not  long  twenty-foars ; 
The  barber's  powder  Is  not  oars.** 

Bad  as  these  are  (and  the  originals  are  little  better),  it  was 
a  severe  canon  of  criticism  that  punished  them  with  banishment. 

By  the  report  of  the  Great  National  Exhibition  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  at  Paris,  in  1834,  we  have  the  quantity  of  the  hair, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  exported  in  several  years.  From 
this  we  will  take  the  figures  for  1882,  remarking  that  a  great 
portion  goes  to  England  and  the  United  States.  The  quantity 
of  unwrought  hair  amounted  to  16,551  kilogrammes,  at  the 
▼alue  of  132,408  francs;  while  that  of  wrought  hair  in  the 
same  year,  was  13,741  kilogrammes,  at  the  value  of  137,410 
francs. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  hair  for  the  manufacture 
of  ladies'  ornaments,  such  as  bracelets,  earrings,  rings  and 
brooches,  as  well  as  artificial  ringlets,  false  plaits,  beards,  mous- 
taches and  perukes.  The  forensic  and  theatrical  wigs,  &c., 
are  made  of  horse-hair ;  but  are  fast  getting  into  disuse. 

We  import  from  France  alone,  nearly  fifty  tons  weight  of 
human  hair  annually;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  returns : — 

lbs.  Official  ralae. 

1848  8,766  £2,922 

1849  6,216  2,072 

1850  10,727  3,576 

1851  10,862  3,621 

Small  supplies  reach  us  occasionally  from  other  quarters,  as 

from  Germany,  Italy,  the  Pacific,  &c. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  respecting  the  value  given  above 
of  the  hair  imported,  that  an  agreement  is  made,  that  only 
two-thirds  of  its  real  value  should  be  given  in  at  the  Custom- 
house, which  is  quite  possible  with  such  an  article,  and  causes 
a  great  saving. 

The  South  Sea  Inlanders  are  very  expert  in  plaiting  and 
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the  8mo<)lbii^M^  oe^Uity/audtiDems  ctf  Jihe  {Jait«  We  have 
sotn  in  ^  ^rmiteiniKeita'Tif  Mr.  Chitotogi^ti^  l^emiiDgtQni  a 
^^  ^iiMpkailde^«ped«ienrof  ^iiq^qity^;io.  a  f>l»ited  ctftifipial 

nMtAet^of  )ii-4&rl|MiQ>afDaiUat«dri1ritfa  flwim^^  shsirVa  ^thi 
&c.,  and  in  this  state  it  JB  tmHvd.ffaniQii.  ^  Muf9^haic,i9  ako 
used  by  the  New  Zealaridors  aiid  theiv^ves  of  the  Kingsmill 
group,  the  Sandwich  idiimders,  the  natives  of  Nootka  Sound, 
and  o^bers^  ^or  the  purposes  of  twine  and  cordage,  to  fasten  on 
their  spear  heads,  iish-nDoks,  &c."  ^     '     ' 

.  The  gentleman  ^hose  museum  wTiavealtbdidto,  has  in  bis 
angular  and  extensive  colledioti  trf  cariosities,  spetimens  of 
tbe  vfurious  combs  of  native  manufacttire  of  diS^¥etii;€oantric8>^ 
samples  pt  the  bead-dressed^  and.  other  illtistrati<in»  of  dra» 
an4  obsolete  eusfoms,  ^Hch  ^are  n<5t;'peA*P*i  *o  be  met  witli' 
elaewbcre.    '  ;  ''  '.        '_  • '    i-  ■-  i  •    .  .i   --  -^ 

A  lock  of  his  lady^  hair,  her  glove',  her ^^rf,  ormmeotheir 
eajbl6n|br'«vfls  formerly  worn  b^  brave  aijd  gallftnt  cavaBers'  i& 
batflb';  ftnd  this  IsT  espei^afly  aBnded  to  a&'praotised  at  ih» 
battle  pf  Anncourt^  In  peace,  these  love-locks  were  oflnoi 
W6ifii  on  th^'hat/  ^  ' ',     "' 

/At  TJpalu,  and  '6ther  inlands' in  Ijbe  Partfio,  the  AmericaiB 
ckttf  6ft  a  trade  with  the  Peejees  for  cnrittsities  5  among  other 
things,  PcSejee  wigs,  midcf  from  the  hair  of  tboec  kiiled'in  ifcfc* 
tie,  fttcTi  a  doHdr  each.  The  Wortb' American  Indians,  it  is 
well'ltoo^n.  are  fond  of  exWbitfog  their  proir^ss  in  war,  by 
suspetoHintfthe  scalps  of  those  they  b«ve  Jailed  in  battle.to 
their  girdles ;  and  the  wigwam  of  ^  bold  and  darinj^  chief  is 
an  "  olj^riosity  shop  "  for  the  skilful  connoisseur  m  matted 
hair  an^iav#gely'eatned'sealps,  *        ,      ^ 

A  paUnt  was  taken  out  not  very  I  long  tfgp,  which 'is  thus 
described  in  the  specification. — '*  For  a  rorcnsic  Vfig,  the 
cnrtewficreof  aretonsfnmted  on  a  prtnoi^to  afptrseae  -the 
necessity  of  frizzing,  curling,  or  using  hard  pomatmn ;  and  for 
tiHtohg  cuHp  in  away  not  to  fteinaukd ;  andalsofor  the  tails 
jf-'Hie idg not  tb  require'tyiiig  in  drtoin^ ;  and  farther,  the 
i^bdSsibiRty  of  afay  per«on  \intying  them^. 

^t  kate^stiflBcicnt  e^ctenee  that  the  Egypt  of  Phtl^ah  wa^ 
not  ignorant  of  the  wig — the  very  corpus  delicti  is  hm^hur  to 
odf  eyes ;  and  many  bnsts  and  statOes  in  the  Vatican  have  ac- 
21 
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tually  marble  wigs  at  this  hour  upon  them ;  clearly  indicating 
the  same  fact  in  the  days  of  imperial  Borne.  An  Egyptian 
wig  is  to  be  seen  at  the  British  Muaeum. 

As  the  Egyptians  wore  artificial  hair  for  their  shaven  heads, 
so  for  their  shaven  chins  tliey  had  artificial  beards,  the  shape 
and  size  of  which  were  determined  by  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
The  beards  of  private  individuals  were  about  two  inches  long ; 
a  king's  beard  was  longer,  and  square  at  the  bottom ;  and  iu 
the  figures  of  the  gods,  the  beard  is  turned  up  at  the  point,  a 
form  which  it  was  unlawful  for  an^  one  to  imitate.  On  ordi- 
nar}  occasions,  the  king  wore  a  wig  of  the  common  kind,  but 
sometimes  he  wore  his  crown  or  royal  cap. 

To  France,  of  course,  we  owe  the  re-invention  and  complete 
adoption  of  q  head-dress,  which  sacrificed  the  beauty  of  nature 
to  the  delicacies  of  art.  The  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.  This  prince  never,  from  his  childhood ,  cropped 
his  hair,  and  the  peruke  was  invented  to  enable  those  to  whoa 
nature  had  not  been  so  bountiful  in  the  item  of  flowing  locks, 
to  keep  themselves  in  the  mode  brought  in  by  their  royal 
master. 

In  England,  the  introduction  of  these  portentous  head- 
dresses is  well  marked  in  Pepy's  Diary.  Under  date,  Novem* 
ber  3,  1688,  he  says — 

**  Home,  and  by-and-b^e  comes  Chapman,  the  periwigg -maker,  and 
upon  my  likine  it  (the  wig),  without  more  ado  1  went  up,  and  then 
he  cut  off  my  haire,  which  went  a  little  to  my  heart  at  present  to  part 
with  it ;  but  it  being  over,  and  my  periwigg  on,  I  paid  him  jC3  ;  and 
away  went  he  with  my  own  haire  to  make  up  another  of ;  and  I,  by- 
and-bye,  went  abroad,  after  I  had  caused  all  my  maids  to  look  upon 
it,  and  they  cpncluded  it  do  become  me,  though  Jane  was  mightily 
troubled  for  my  parting  with  my  own  haire,  and  so  was  Basse. 

"  November  8,  1653,  Lord's  Day.— To  church,  where  I  found  that 
my  coming  in  a  periwigg  did  not  prove  so  strange  as  I  was  afraid  it 
would,  for  I  thought  that  all  the  church  would  presently  have  cast 
their  eyes  upon  me,  but  I  find  no  such  things." 

From  tins  extract  it  would  appear,  that  in  the  beginning  the 
peruke,  made  as  it  was  from  the  natural  hair,  was  not  very 
different  from  the  Cavalier  mode.  The  imagination  of  Fraxure 
speedily  improved,  however,  upon  poor  old  Dame  Nature. 
Under  Louis  XIY.,  the  size  to  which  perukes  had  grown  was 
such,  that  the  face  appeared  only  f»  a  small  pimple  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  sea  of  hair.  The  great  architect  of  this  triuoa- 
phant  age  of  perukes,  was  one  Biuetti,  an  artist  oi  such  note 
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and  coDseqaence,  that  withoat  him  the  king  and  all  liis  cour- 
tiers were  nothing.  His  equipage  and  running  footmen  were 
seen  at  every  door,  and  he  might  have  adopted,  without  much 
assumption,  the  celebrated  mot  of  his  royal  master — "  L'etat, 
if  est  mot" 

The  clergy,  physicians  and  lawyers  speedily  adopted  the 
pernke,  as  they  imagined  it  gave  an  imposing  air  to  the  coun- 
tenance. This  mode  grew  so  universal  that  children  were 
made  to  submit  to  rt,  and  all  nature  seemed  be-wigged. 

For  a  long  time  after  this  invention,  the  head  dress  retained 
the  natural  color  of  the  hair,  but  in  1714,  it.  became  the 
fashion  to  have  wigs  bleached;  the  process,  however,  was 
ineflfectual,  and  they  speedily  turned  an  ashen  grey ;  to  remedy 
which  defect,  hair*powder  was  invented— another  wondrous 
device,  which  speedily  spread  from  the  source  and  centre  of 
civilization  over  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  changes  of  fashion  often  causes  great  distress  among 
the  workmen.  In  1765  the  peace  of  the  metropolis  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  peruke-makers,  who  went  in  procession  to 
petition  the  king  against  the  innovation  of  people  wearing 
their  own  hair.  At  the  recovery  of  George  III.,  after  his  first 
illness^  an  immense  number  of  buckles  were  manufactured ; 
tbey  were  fpread  over  the  whole  kingdom.  All  the  wealth  of 
Walsall  was  invested  in  this  speculation.  The  king  went  to 
St.  Paul's  without  buckles.  Shoe-strings  supplied  the  place 
of  straps,  and  Walsall  was  nearly  ruined.  The  disuse  of  wigs, 
leather  breeches,  buckles,  and  buttons,  is  supposed  to  have 
affected  the  industry  of  1,000,000  persons. 

About  the  close  of  the  17lh  ceotury,  the  peruke  was  made 
to  repceseut  the  natural  curl  of  the  hair;  but  in  such  profusion, 
tl»t  ten  heads  would  not  have  furnished  an  equal  quantity,  as 
it  flowed  down  the  back,  and  hung  over  the  shoulders  half-way 
down  the  arms.  By  1721,  it  had  become  fashionaUe  to  tie 
one-half  of  it  on  the  left  side  into  a  club.  Between  1730  and 
1740,  the  bag- wig  came  into  fashion,  and  the  peruke  was 
docked  considerably,  and  sometimes  plaited  behind  into  a 
queue,  though  even  until  1752,  the  long  flowing  locks  main- 
tained their  influence.  After  1770  those  were  rarely  seen,  and 
aioce  that  time  persons  wearing  perukes  have  generally  had 
9ob«tantial  reasons  for  so  doing,  from  l)aldness,  and  complaints 
in  the  head.  At  one  time,  indeed,  when  the  stern  virtues  of 
Brutus  were  much  in  vogue,  the  young  men  of  Europe  wore 
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perukes  of  black  or  dark  hair,  dressed  from  his  statues.  Many 
particulars  on  this  subject  have  been  preserved  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
iu  his  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London," 
from  which  we  learn  that  a  young  countrywoman  obtained  £60 
for  her  head  of  hair  in  the  year  1700,  when  human  hair  sold 
at  £3  per  ounce ;  and  in  1720  the  grey  locks  of  an  aged  female 
sold  for  £50,  after  her  decease.  Wigs  of  peculiar  excellence 
cost  as  much  as  £140  each.  A  petition  from  the  master 
peruke-makers  of  London  and  Westminster,  presented  to  the 
king  in  1763,  points  out  the  great  decline  of  their  use  to  have 
taken  place  at  that  time.  In  this  memorial  they  complain  of 
the  public  wearing  their  own  hair;  and  say,  "That  this  mode, 
pernicious  enough  in  itself  to  their  trade,  is  rendered  excessively 
more  so,  by  swarms  of  French  hair-dressers  already  established 
in  those  cities,  and  daily  increasing.'* 

In  Brand's  History  of  Newcastle,  we  find  it  ordered  (Dec. 
11,  1711),  that  periwig-makers  be  considered  part  and  branch 
of  the  company  of  barber-chirurgeons. 

About  1711  an  attempt  was  made  to  incorporate  the  peruke- 
makers  with  the  Barbers  Company,  and  we  have  met  with  the 
following  curious  memorial  on  the  subject : — 

'*  The  case  of  the  mtstert  *and  commonaltt  of  barbers  and 
bdrqeons  of  london  ;  and  of  the  pbrukb*makiut8,  ut- 
habitino   within    london,   and  8bvbm    miles    compasi   ov 

THE    SAME. 

Humbly  Offer* d  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons, 

•«  That  the  Barbers  and  Surgeons  of  London  were  incorporated  by 
the  Statute  of  32  Hen,  YIII.  Chan.  42,  whereby  it  was  enacted.  That 
no  Barber  should  keep  a  Shop  witnin  London,  unless  free  of  the  Com- 
pany. And  the  Search  and  Correction  of  all  Inconveniences  in  Bar- 
bery  or  Surgery,  happening  within  London,  or  one  Mile  Compass 
thereof,  was  by  that  Act  lodg'd  in  the  four  Masters  or  Governors  of 
the  Company,  which  Powers  are  enlarg'd  to  a  Circuit  of  seven  Miles 
from  the  City,  by  the  Charter  of  King  Charles  I.  granted  to  the  Com- 
pany in  the  fifth  Year  of  his  Reign. 

**  That  the  Art  of  Peruke-making  is  a  late  Invention,  and  tho'  it  has 
been  always  ezercis'd  by  the  Barbers,  yet  'tis  justlv  doubted  whether 
any  of  those  Laws  that  relate  to  the  one  Trade,  do  comprehend  the 
other. 

"  The  Intent  thereof  of  the  Petition  humblv  offered  to  this  Honour- 
able House,  is  to  obtain  an  Act  to  set  them  both  in  the  same  Con- 
dition, and  that  the  law  of  5.  Eliz,  whereby  it  is  already  provided, 
that  Barbers  shall  serve  seven  Years*  Apprenticeship,  snail  extend 
also  to  the  Peruke-makers,  which  said  Act  the  Petitioners  humbly 
hope  shall  pass  for  these  Reasons  :— 

'<  I.  For  that  the  Clause  propos'd  is  upon  the  same  Reason  of 
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publick  Benefit,  that  first  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  introduced 
a  seven-Tears  Apprenticeship,  as  a  necessary  Qualification  for  Bar- 
hers,  and  all  other  Trades  that  were  then  in  Exercise,  which  has  been 
thought  a  very  reasonable  Regulation  for  all  Trades  depending  upon 
Skill,  because  it  hinders  the  vending  of  Goods  ill  wrought  up  at  home, 
or  the  exporting  them  abroad,  to  the  Discredit  of  the  Publick  Manu- 
factorers  of  the  Kingdom.  Wherefore  the  Petitioners  hope  that  this 
Honourable  House  will  think  this  Clause  more  seasonable  and  neces. 
sary,  for  that  the  Petitioners  can  prove  the  Exportation  of  Perukes, 
by  the  forein  Demand  for  such  Commodities,  has,  of  late,  very  much 
increased  to  the  Profit  of  the  Nation,  and  the  Enlargement  of  the 
publick  Revenue. 

*'  It  has  indeed  been  thought  by  some  that  the  Clause  of  seven 
Tears  Apprenticeship  is  an  unnecessary  Restraint  upon  Trade,  as  it 
tends  to  contract  the  Number  of  the  Traders.  But  admitting  that 
such  restraints  were  inconvenient  in  Trades  that  relate  only  to  the 
Buying  and  Selling,  Exportation  and  Importation,  of  Commodities ; 
yet  in  all  Trades  that  are  merely  artificial,  such  a  Regulation  seems 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  because  it  tends  to  the  Perfection  of  the 
Works,  and  preventing  the  ignorant  irom  interfering  with  the  Skilful. 

**  II.  The  good  Education  and  putting  out  of  Children,  depends 
very  much  in  the  setting  proper  Bounds  to  particular  Trades  ;  and  a 
seven- Tears  Apprenticeship  was  therefore  thought  necessary,  that  the 
Master  might  be  encourag'd,  b^  a  sufficient  Becompence  from  the 
Continuance  of  the  Service,  to  instruct  his  Servants :  And  that  Chil- 
dren might  not  enterprise  in  Trade  before  they  had  acquir'd  a  com- 
gttent  Knowledge :  As  also  that  they  might  not  gain  a  Credit,  to  the 
nin  of  others,  oefore  they  were  arrived  at  the  Age  when  the  Law 
makes  them  capable  of  contracting.  And  for  this  purpose  it  seems  to 
be  that  the  Law  of  the  5th  of  Queen  Elizabeth  has  provided  that  no 
Man  shall  be  bound  till  fourteen,  that  the  Time  of  his  Apprenticeship 
might  expire  at,  or  after,  his  Age  of  one  and  twenty.  And  indeed  no 
parent  would  be  prevail'd  on  to  bind  his  Child  an  Apprentice,  and  to 
give  a  Sum  of  Money  with  him,  if  he  had  it  not  in  prospect  that  he 
should  exercise  his  Trade  at  full  Age,  uninterrupted  by  such  as  might 
attempt  it  without  this  Qualification. 

''  Nor  is  there  in  the  Trade  of  Perukemaking  (which  is  out  of  the 
present  Statutes)  any  regular  Way  of  binding  Infants  Apprentices ; 
nor  are  they  subject  to  the  Authority  of  Correction  or  the  Justice  of 
Peace,  which  has  been  found  in  other  Trades  so  useful  a  Regulation 
in  the  Education  and  Discipline  of  all  Children,  and  therefore  is 
attempted  by  this  Bill. 

"IIL  Because  otherwise  the  Condition  of  Barbers,  that  have 
qualified  themselves  according  to  the  Act,  is  much  worse  than  that 
of  any  other  Trade  comprised  in  the  Statute,  since  all  people  that 
will,  under  the  Notion  of  a  new  invention,  are  admitted  to  the  Exer- 
cise of  the  most  material  Branch  of  the  Barber's  Trade ;  and  the  Bill, 
as  it  is  now  propos'd,  only  looks  forward  to  guard  against  this  Incon- 
tenience  for  the  future,  and  does  not  injure  any  person  who  is  in  the 
present  exercise  of  it  as  Master^  or  prevent  the  Exercise  of  it  by  such 
as  are  now  Servants. 

"  IV.  For  that  such  Apprenticeship  has  been  esteem'd  as  a  good 
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Probation  of  the  Fi(}elity  of  Servantfl,  and  generallv  fixes  them  in  a 
certain  Place,  so  as  to  make  them  more  visible  and  better  answerable 
to  public  Taxes  and  Oontribations. 

"  V.  For  that  the  Establishment  of  a  Propriety  of  the  Artist  in  his 
Trade  has  never  been  thought  an  inconvenience,  but  rather  an  Advan- 
tage to  Trade,  as  far  as  it  does  not  tend  to  Monopoly  ;  and  the  pre- 
sent Professors  of  this  Art  bein?  so  numerous,  and  being  no  ways  re- 
strain'd  to  take  any  Number  of  Apprentices  at  Pleasure,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  Trade  should  ever  fall  into  so  few  Hands  as  to  create 
any  Prejudice  :  Nor  do  we  find  it,  in  Experience,  that  an  Art  over- 
loaded with  a  useless  Number  of  unskilful  Persons,  can  tend  to  any 
publick  Benefit ;  or  that  a  Regulation,  by  appointing  a  proper  time 
of  Apprenticeship,  has  contracted  the  Number  of  the  Artists,  but 
rather  enlarg'd  it ;  since  it  is  easie  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  Num- 
ber of  Traders  hath  received  a  greater  Increase  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  than  it  had  during  the  whole  Period  between  the 
Conquest  and  her  Reign. 

'*  Besides^  It  is  a  Maxim  in  Trade,  That  the  number  of  all  Traders 
increases  or  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  Use  of  that  Manufkctnre 
whereupon  they  are  employed  :  so  that  as  on  the  one  Hand,  it's  im- 
possible to  extend  any  Trade  by  crowding  it  with  Numbers,  where 
there  is  no  demand  of  the  Oommodity,  so,  on  the  other  Hand,  it  is  as 
impossible  that  the  Number  of  Artists  should  diminish  where  that 
Demand  increases.  Wherefore  the  Numbers  in  this  Trade  cannot 
lessen  by  the  Bill  proposed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Trade  will  re- 
ceive  the  additional  Benefits  already  mention'd,  viz.  To  be  manag'd 
only  by  the  Skilful ;  To  take  in,  and  provide  for,  Children,  by  regular 
Apprenticeships  ;  and  to  afford  'em  a  competent  livelihood  when  they 
are  Masters. 

**  The  Peruke-makers  are  only  to  be  admitted  forein  Brothers  of  the 
Company,  and  are  not  Freemen  of  the  City  of  LondoUf  and  therefore 
will  not,  by  the  Bill  proposed,  be  subject  to  bear  any  oflSce  in  the  Com- 
pany, which  is  only  a  Consequence  from  their  being  free  of  the  City. 

**  That  the  Act  of  5.  Eliz,  does  not,  nor  will  the  Bill  proposed,  ex- 
clude any  Person  from  the  Exercise  of  this  Art,  that  have  serv'd  the 
customary  Apprenticeships  of  their  own  Country. 

**  The  Petitioners  were  obliged  to  apply  to  this  Honourable  House, 
in  this  extraordinary  Manner,  because  their  Establishment  beine  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  no  Enlargement  of  their  Incorporation  oonld  he 
properly  obtained  ft*om  the  Regal  Authority. 

"  Wherefore  it  is  humbly  pratfd,  That  this  Honourable  House 
will  be  pleased  to  give  Leave  for  the  bringing  in  of  a  BILL 
for  Incorporating  the  Peruke-makers,  (within  sucn  Distance 
q/"  London  as  your  Honours  shall  thi\  kfit)  with  the  MtsH&rt 
or  Oovemors  of  the  Mystery  and  Commonalty  of  Barbers  and 
Surgeons  of  London,  under  such  Rules  and  Orders  as  to  the 
Wisdom  of  this  Honourable  House  shall  seem  meet," 

When  full-bottomed  wigs  were  worn,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  which  cost  thirty  guineas,  or  more,  each,  they  were 
frequently  left  as  legacies,  in  common  with  expensive  gold- 
headed  canes,  to  dear  and  respected  friends. 
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Art  can  seldom  match  the  color  of  the  hair  to  the  complexion 
and  the  temperament  of  the  individual.  Did  any  one  ever  see 
a  man  with  a  head  of  hair  of  his  own  that  did  not  suit  him  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  was  there  ever  seen  a  wig  that  seemed  a 
part  of  the  man  ?  The  infinite  variety  of  nature  in  managing 
the  coiffure  is  unapproachable.  One  man's  hair  she  tosses  up 
in  a  sea  of  curls;  another  she  smooths  down  to  the  meekness 
of  a  maid's ;  a  third  she  flames  up,  like  a  conflagration ;  a 
fourth  she  seems  to  have  crystaUized,  each  hair  thwarting  and 
crossing  its  neighbor,  like  a  mass  of  needles;  to  a  fifth  she 
imparts  that  sweet  and  graceful  flow  which  Grant,  and  all 
other  feeling  painters  do  their  best  to  copy.  In  color  and 
texture  again,  she  is  equally  excellent;  each  flesh-tint  has  its 
agreeing  shade  and  character  of  hair,  from  which,  if  a  man 
departs,  he  disguises  himself.  What  a  standing  protest  is  the 
sandy  whisker  to  the  glossy  black  peruke  I  Again,  how 
contradictory  and  withered  a  worn  old  face  looks,  whose  shaggy 
white  eyebrows  are  crowned  by  chestnut  curling  locks  !  It 
reminds  one  of  a  style  of  drawing  in  vogue  with  ladies  some 
years  since,  in  whicn  a  bright-colored  hay-maker  is  seen  at 
work,  in  a  cold  black-lead  pencil  landscape. 

The  horse-hair  court  wigs  of  the  judges  seem  to  be  recollections 
of  the  white  perukes  of  the  early  Georgian  era ;  but  they  are 
far  more  massive  and  precise  than  the  old  flowing  head-dresses 
— *their  exact  little  curls  and  sternly-cut  brow-lines  making 
them  fit  emblems  of  the  unbending,  uncompromising  spirit  of 
the  modem  bench.  At  this  day  hardly  one  wig  even  is  visible 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  one  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  delivered  in 
1868,  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  he  was 
irreverent  enough  to  have  a  fling  at  the  wig — a  piece  of  mar- 
vellous and  senseless  folly  which  is  hugged  especially  by  a 
class  of  highly  educated  men,  from  whom,  of  all  others,  we 
should  have  expected  its  earliest  condemnation. 

•*  When,"  he  observed,  <*  King  Oharlts  was  the  pensioner  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  French  court  rejoiced  in  the  peruke  ;  our  king  and  his 
court  servilely  adopted  this  strangle  piece  of  costume,  with  the  other 
follies,  aad  worse  than  follies  of  that  court ;  and  the  fashion  was 
transplanted  into  Bnffland.  All — ^princes,  peers,  and  commoners, 
adopted  it ;  the  church,  medicine,  lawi  gentry,  all  imbedded  their 
heads  in  this  most  absurd  dressing.  By  slow  de^ees,  good  sense,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  better  taste,  have  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  this 
unsightly  piece  of  French  costume,  amongst  many  who,  so  late  as  our 
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own  times,  indulged  in  it.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  those  who 
have  discarded  it  are  our  bishops,  who  now  exhibit  without  disguise 
the  natural  developments  of  their  heads.  Even  parish  beadles  and 
coachmen  (except  state  coachmen  !)  have  repudiated  the  wig — be  it 
buzz,  full-bottomed,  bag  or  scratch.  And  who  now  wears  it  as  a  dress 
appendage  ?  dandies  or  dancing-masters  ?  Alas,  no  I  The  judges  of 
the  land,  and  counsel  'learned  in  the  law/— and,  still  more strangelj, 
the  *  first  commoner'  (as  his  o£Bcial  badge) — are  now  the  onlj  sup- 
porters of  this  most  ridiculous  disguise.  What  a  reflection  it  is  on 
the  taste  of  a  nation,  which  alone,  I  believe,  tolerates  such  a  monstrous 
absurdity !" 

The  ridiculous  and  anomalous  effect  in  monumental  design 
was  shown  by  a  drawing  of  the  well-known  statue  of  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  from  his  monumentin  Westminster  Abbey, — 
where  this  admiral  is  represented  in  flowing  full-bottomed  wig, 
a  Boman  cuirass,  a  large  mantle,  naked  legs,  and  feet  with 
sandals.  "If,  (adds  the  Aihenaum)  the  wisdom  which  is 
proverbially  said  to  reside  in  the  wig,  can  by  any  possibility 
DC  separated  from  the  horse-hair  to  be  preserved  for  society, 
we  hope  to  see  the  day  when  '  The  Last  Wig'  may  furnish  a 
theme  and  a  title  for  some  one  of  our  elegiac  poets.'* 

The  wigs  of  the  Soman  ladies  were  fastened  with  a  cord  of 
goat-skin.  Periwigs  commenced  with  their  emperors;  they 
were  awkwardly  made  of  hair,  painted  and  glued  together. 
The  year  1529  is  deemed  the  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  the 
periwigs  into  France ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  teies  were  in  use 
here  a  century  before.  Fosbroke  says — "  that  strange  defor- 
mity, the  judge's  wig,  first  appeared  as  a  general  genteel 
fashion  in  the  17  th  century."  Archbishop  Tillotson  was  the 
first  prelate  who  wore  a  wig,  which  then  was  not  unlike  the 
natural  hair,  and  worn  without  powder. 

Among  the  Curiom  CantabrigiensM  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
our  most  religious  and  gracious  king,  as  he  was  called  in  the 
liturgy,  Charles  II.,  who,  as  his  worthy  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Rochester,  remarked — 

**  Never  said  a  fooliah  thing. 
Nor  ever  did  a  wise  one  ;** 

sent  a  letter  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  forbidding  the 
members  to  wear  periwigs,  smoke  tobacco,  and  read  their 
sermons  t  It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  tobacco  has  not  yet 
made  its  exit  infumo,  and  that  periwigs  still  continue  to  adorn 
the  heads  of  houses. 

We  remember  a  country  surgeon  who  was  bald,  being   on 
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a  visit  at  the  hoase  of  a  friend  whose  servant  wore  a  wig. 
After  bantering  for  some  considerable  time,  the  jocular  doctor 
remarked,  "  You  see  how  bald  I  am,  and  don't  wear  a  wig." 
"  True,  sir/'  replied  the  servant,  "  but  an  empty  barn  requires 
no  thatch." 

**  The  women  mj,  Aiuusreoii'a  old. 
And  teU  blm  what  hia  glass  hath  told— 
That  time  hath  hlanched  his  flowing  hair. 
And  lefb  his  temples  thin  and  hare. 
But  be  or  clothed,  or  bare  my  crown* 
Or  be  my  tresses  hoar  or  brown, 
I  care  not." 

There  are  few,  however,  who  can  face  ridicule,  and  contemp- 
tuous remarks  on  personal  deprivation.  £ven  the  negro  likes 
to  have 

**  Wool  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
In  the  plaee  where  the  hair  ooght  to  grow.'* 

All,  therefore,  are  glad  to  replace  artificially  what  time  and 
circumstance  may  have  removed  or  altered. 

Some  years  ago  a  minister  of  the  name  of  Salter,  who  had 
red  hair,  managed  to  purchase  an  hair  dye,  which,  like  magic , 
turned  his  hair  to  a  glossy  black.  One  of  the  deacons  of  his 
church,  seeing  his  pastor  so  metamorphosed  on  Sabbath  morning, 
objected  to  it,  stating  that  he  was  departing  from  the  rules  of 
the  church. 

*'  How  so  ?"  asked  the  astonished  divine. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  deacon,  half  smiling,  "  is  it  not 
ordered  that  the  Psalter  shall  be  red  in  chnrch  ?" 

Many,  like  Benedict  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  prefer, 
however,  that  their  '*  hair  shall  be  of  what  color  it  pleases 
God." 

Some  strange  canire-tempa  have  occurred  from  wearing  false 
hair.    Thomas  Haynes  Bayley  alludes  to  such  a  mishap  : — 

**  I  saw  the  tresses  on  her  brow. 

So  beantlfoIlT'  braided; 
I  never  saw  in  all  my  life. 

Locks  look  80  well  as  thev  did. 
She  walked  with  me  one  windy  daj— 

Te  Zephyrs  I  why  so  thieving  ? 
The  lady  lost  her  flaxen  wig  1— 

Oh,  seeing's  five  beUering.** 

Another  poet  alludes  to  a  similar  accident  in  the  following 
verses : — 

** '  Gire  me  a  tress  of  carting  hair, 

Abore  thy  forehead,  lore,  redining, 
And  next  my  fkithfnl  heart  111  wear 
The  golden  treasure  brightly  shining.' 
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Tluu  n>ok«  I  to  my  Lauta  dear. 
And  brightly  on  her  cheek  (he  bltuhet 
OftBodeety  and  love  sincere, 
Qlow'd  In  their  rosy  transient  flashes. 

*  Bspoliing  ae»  she  gently  strere 

To  free  her  tresses  from  my  lingers, 
And  as  I  sought  the  gift  of  love, 

The  glance  she  gave  in  memory  lingers* 
Twas  partly  anger— parily  fsar— 

I  wondered  at  her  strange  emotioii, 
Wben  In  my  hand  ber  ii^  fMl  down, 

A  cooler  to  my  love*!  derotton.** 


The  classical  reader  cannot  fail  to  recollect  the  anecdote  of 
Csesar,  who,  desirous  of  concealing  his  baldness,  (the  effects, 
it  is  said,  of  a  dissipated  life,)  petitioned  the  Senatus  popului- 
que  Homanus  to  be  permitted  to  wear  a  laurel  crown.  He, 
however,  did  not  inform  them  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  his  baldness,  but  intimated  that  he  desired  it  as  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  opinion  they  entertained  of  the 
good  services  he  had  rendered  his  country.  The  prayer  of  the 
petition  was  granted,  and  we  are  told  that  Csesar  was  more 
gratified  with  this  boon — because  it  ministered  to  his  vanity — 
than  he  had  been  with  all  the  orations  and  honors  and  dignities 
that  a  grateful  nation  had  conferred  on  him. 

A  fnend  has  related  to  us  an  amusing  incident,  in  which 
he  played  a  prominent  part,  some  time  since,  in  California.  He 
had  stopped  to  rest  himself,  and  while  there  he  took  a  walk  to 
an  Indian  camp  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  Seating 
himself  by  the  fire,  he  picked  up  a  knife  which  was  lying  near 
by,  and  deliberately  taking  off  his  hat,  took  hold  of  his  fore- 
lock and  passed  the  knife  gently  under  his  hair.  This  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  the  Indians ;  when  he  gave  the  knife  a 
quick  motion,  and  off  came  his  bloodless — wig.  In  an  instant 
the  camp  was  a  perfect  scene  of  confusion,  the  squaws  ran  off 
screaming,  and  the  children  close  at  tlieir  heels  keeping  up  a 
chorus.  The  males  started  to  their  feet  perfectly  horror- 
stricken — glancing,  first,  at  the  bald  and  shining  cranium  of 
our  innocent  looking  friend  and  the  shining  scalp  which  hung 
dangling  in  his  hand ;  and  then  at  the  bloodless  knife  in  the 
other.  Horror  was  depicted  in  every  feature,  and  there  they 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  earth.  Our  friend  at  last  rose  from 
his  seat  and  showed  the  males  that  it  was  only  a  hoax.  The 
women  and  children  were  soon  brought  back,  and  they  all 

{'oined  in  a  hearty  laugh,  to  think  how  egregiously  they  had 
>een  deceived. 
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WathiogtoD  Irving,  in  hia  ^'  Adveniores  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville,^ sp^s  of  the  astonishment  of  the  North  American 
Indians  when  he  uncovered  his  bead.  The  worthy  captain 
was  completely  bald,  a  phenomenon  very  surprising  in  their 
eyes.  They  were  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  be  nad  been 
scalped  in  battle  or  enjoyed  a  natural  immunity  from  that 
bdligerent  infliction.  In  a  little  while  he  became  known 
among  them  by  an  Indian  naoie,  signifying  the  ''  Bald  Chief." 
**  A  soubricjuet,''  observes  the  captain,  "  for  which  I  can  find 
no  parallel  m  history  since  the  days  of  '  Charles  the  Bald.' " 
Those  who  have  seen  Wright  the  comedian  in  the  Adelphi 
jday  of  '^  Green  Boshes/'  will  remember  the  fun  that  is  made 
of  this  circumstance,  and  the  happy  release  from  scalping  which 
a  wig  affords. 

Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  in  his  "  Western  Barbary/'  tells  an 
equally  good  anecdote  of  the  advantage  of  a  wig.  Davidson, 
an  African  traveller,  being  bald,  wore  a  toupet.  A  body  of  Arabs 
having  on  one  occasion  surrounded  him,  and  had  commenced 
plundering  his  effects,  and  threatened  even  his  life ;  when 
suddenly  Davidson,  calling  upon  them  to  beware  how  they 
provokcKl  the  Christian's  power,  dashed  his  fabe  hair  to  the 
ground,  saying,  '' Behold  my  locks;  your  beards  shall  go 
Aext  I"     The  Arabs  fled,  abandoning  their  plunder. 

The  scalp  of  a  bald  man  is  singularlv  smooth  and  ivory-like 
in  aspect,  a  fact  which  Chaucer  noticed  in  the  "  Friar :"  "His 
crown  it  shon  like  any  glass."  Our  humorous  friend  Punch 
recently  depicted  an  intelligent  child  making  the  discovery 
that  one  of  his  mamma's  visitors  had  a  second  shining  forehead 
at  the  occiput. 

Dromio,  in  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  says,  ''  There*s  no  time  for 
a  man  to  recover  his  hair  that's  grown  bald  by  nature,  unless 
be  pays  a  fine  for  a  peruke,  and  wears  the  lost  hair  of  another 
man ;  but  then,  what  time  has  scanted  them  in  hair,  is  made 
up  to  them  in  wit.'' 

Among  the  Romans,  those  who  were  bald  and  would  not 
wear  a  wig,  had  recourse  to  a  method  which  to  us  appears 
truly  extraordinary.  They  caused  hair  to  be  painted  on  thdr 
bare  skulls  with  perfumes  and  essences,  composed  expressly 
for  that  purpose.  The  existence  of  so  strange  a  custom  might, 
perhaps,  be  doubted,  had  we  not  proofs  of  it  in  the  works  of 
contemporary  writers. 
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The  following  qnotation  from  "Martial/'  in  an  epigram 
addressed  to  "  Phcebus,"  alludes  to  the  practice : — 

"  Tonr  counterfeit  hair  is  a  falsehood  of  the  perfume  which 
imitates  it ;  and  your  sense,  disgracefuUy  bald,  is  covered  with 
painted  locks ;  you  have  no  occasion  for  a  barber  for  yonr 
nead,  Phoebus ;  you  may  shave  much  better  with  a  sponge/' 

The  powdering  of  the  hair  took  its  rise  about  the  year  1614, 
when  some  of  the  ballad  singers  of  8t.  Germain  are  said  to 
have  whitened  their  heads  with  flour,  to  make  themselves 
ridiculous.  Hair  powder  came  into  general  use  about  the 
close  of  that  century,  and  in  1795  a  tax  was  levied  on  its  use 
in  England,  which  netted  to  the  revenue  £20,000  per  annam. 
So  anxious  were  all  to  be  in  the  fashion,  that  the  tax  was  paid 
without  scruple  as  a  proof  of  gentility.  Its  use  is  now  confined 
principally  to  coachmen  and  footmen,  and  a  few  elderly  gentle- 
men of  the  old  school;  the  ladies  now  resort  to  the  profuse  use 
of  violet  powder  for  the  skin  instead. 

At  the  coronation  of  George  II,  an  old  magazine  informs  us, 
there  were  only  two  hairdressers  in  London.  In  the  year  1795 
it  was  calculated  that  there  were  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  50,000  hairdressers. 

Calculating  that  each  of  those  used  one  pound  of  flour  in  a 
day,  this,  on  an  average,  would  amount  to  18,250,000  pounds 
in  one  year,  which  would  make  5,314,280  quartern  loaves, 
valued  at  9d.  each  the  aggregate  would  be  £1,246,421.  This 
statement  did  not  take  in  the  quantity  of  flour  used  by  the  sol- 
diers, or  that  consumed  by  those  who  dressed  their  own  hair. 
Were  a  foreigner  to  have  written  then  on  the  English,  he  might 
iustly  have  described  them  as  a  people  who  wore  three-penny 
loaves  on  their  heads  by  way  of  wnament. 

Among  the  lighter  ornamental  works  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  London  of  1851,  few  were  finer  or  more  curious  than  those 
executed  in  human  hair;  of  which  there  were  many  exquisite 
specimens  shown  by  French  and  English  exhibitors.* 

In  the  French  department,  M.  Lemonniere  particularly  excel- 
led ;  a  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  worked  in  hair,  being  so 
chaste  and  delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  so  truthful  that 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  it  was  not  a  sepia  drawing.  There 
was  also  shown  in  an  ornamental  frame  in  the  south  gallery  an 
interesting  collection  of  Ukenesses,  correct  and  pleasing,  worked 
in  hair,  of  her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  and  all  the  royal  children. 
Beneath  these  were  emblems  of  church  and  state,  the  army 
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and  navy,  arts  and  scienees,  commerce  and  industry,  kc,  beauti- 
fally  executed  in  hair  and  gold^and  exceedingly  minute  and  per- 
fect. There  were  various  other  interesting  specimens  of  this  des- 
cription  of  art,  in  earrings^  bracelets,  brooches^  nngS)  purses,  hair 
forked  in  every  possible  way — ^in  all  kinds  of  coils  and  curves, 
in  imitation  of  feathers  or  flowers,  in  scrolls  or  bouquets;  For 
instance,  there  was  the  tomb  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  handsomely 
carved  and  covered  with  weeping  willows,  worked  in  the  same 
delicate  film*like  material;  a  large  family  memorial — a  sort  of 
scroll  of  feathers^-^eaeh  supposed  to  be  worked  in  the  hair  of 
some  member  of  the  family;  and  a  basket,  about  eighteen  inches 
square,  filled  with  flowers  and  fmit  It  is  ditBcult  to  express 
how  admirably  these  flowers  were  executed,  or  with  what  artistic 
akill  the  variety  of  shades,  from  almost  white  to  all  but  black, 
were  arranged. 

Doubtless  these  were  overlooked  by  many  visitors  who  were 
more  attracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  larger  and  more  dazzling  ob* 
jeets  arresting  the  eye  in  every  direction ;  but  they  were  neverthe- 
less admirable  specimens  of  patient  ingenuity  and  skill,  in  group- 
log  tastefully  a  difficultly  worked  material  and  an  unpictur- 
esque  object 

A  late  number  of  a  London  journal  states  that  hair  oma- 
meDts  of  jewellery  were  nevor  more  in  favor  than  at  the  present 
time.  Many  novd  and  elegant  designs  for  brooches,  bracelets, 
Jcc,  have  been  introduced.  Among  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
dudaons  of  the  beantifnl  art  of  hair  working,  may  be  instanced 
a  parure,  recently  completed  in  Paris  for  a  foreign  Princess. 
It  consists  of  a  necklace,  bracelets  and  earrings.  The  hair, 
which  is  a  portion  of  the  beautiful  dark  tresses  of  a  Spanish  lady 
of  rank,  is  wrought  with  small  globes,  resembling  beads  of 
varioua  sizes.  These  globes  are  transparent,  and  are  wrought 
in  a  style  of  such  exquisite  delicacy  that  they  seem  to  be  made 
of  the  finest  lace.  They  are  clustered  together  like  drooping 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  between  each  bunch  there  is  a  small  tulip 
formed  of  diamonds.  The  ear-rings  consist  of  pendent  drops 
formed  of  hair  beads,  with  tops  consisting  of  diamond  tulips. 
Hair  ornaments,  in  designs  similar  to  those  here  described,  are 
made  with  pearls,  or  with  the  admixture  of  gold  or  silver,  in 
lieu  of  diamonds. 

Bussia,  with  that  arbitrary  mode  which  characterizes  des- 
potic nations,  published  in  June,  1853  a  new  ukase  for 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  false  hair 
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by  the  women  of  the  Jewish  iiation»  as  if  govennnent  had 
anything  to  do  in  legislating  on  such  a  matter.  Sereral  in- 
fringements of  this  uBJusi  law  were  punished. 

We  may  here  note  the  mantle  of  King  Ryence,  (so 
celebrated  in  romance)  of  rich  scarlet,  bordered  ronnd  with 
the  beards  of  kings  sewed  th^eon  craftily  by  aoeomplidied 
female  bands ;  and  which  most  have  tried  the  skill  and  patience 
of  the  fair  votaries  of  the  needle  to  the  uttermost. 

''  We  all  have  seen,^'  observes  the  Countess  of  Wilton,  in 
her  "  Art  of  NeedlewoA/'  "  perhaps  we  have,  some  of  us, 
been  foolish  enou^  to  manufacture,  initsds  with  hair,  ai 
tokens  or  souvenirs,  or  some  other  sueh  fooleries.  In  ov 
mother's  and  grandmother's  days,  when  *  fine  marking^  was 
the  sine  qud  non  of  a  good  education,  whole  sets  of  Unen  were 
thus  elaborately  marked  ;  and  often  have  we  marvelled  irfaen 
these  tokens  of  grandmotherly  skill  and  industry  were  displayed 
to  oar  wondering  and  aching  eyes.'' 

But  what  were  these,  compared  to  the  onrioud^  elaborated 
mantle  of  kings'  beards.    In  what  precise  way  the  beards  wen 
sewed  on  tke  mantle,  we  are  not  exactly  informed.  Whether 
this  royal  exuberance  was  left  to  shine  in  its  own   unborrowed 
lustre,    its  own  naked  mt^puficeaee,  as  too   valuable  to   be 
intermixed  with  the  grosser  things  of  earth — whether  it  was 
thinly  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ^*  rich  scarlet;''  or  whether 
it  was  gathered  into  locks,  perhaps  gemmed  round  with  orient 
pearl,  or  clustered  tc^ether  with  bnUiant  emeralds,  sptfkling 
diamonds  or  rich  rubies— ''sweets  to  the  sweet  /'  whetbSur  it  was 
exposed  to  the  vulgar  gaae  on  the  mantle,  or  whether  it  was  so 
arranged  that  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mighty  warrior,  its 
radiant  beauties  were  visible: — on  all  these  deeply  interesting 
particulars  we  shotdd  rc^eoee  in  having  any  information  ;  but, 
alas  I  excepting  what  we  have  recorded,  not  one  circum^ance 
respecting  tbem  has  ^  floated  down  the  tide  of  years."    But 
we  may  perhaps  form  a  correct  idea  of  them  from  viewing  a  shield 
of  human  hair  in  the  museum  of  the  United  Service  Institation, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  eompiUd  (so  to  speak)  with 
the  same  benevol^t  feehngs  as  that  of  the  hero's  to  irtiom  we 
have  been  alluding.     It  is  from  Borneo  Island,  aad  is  formed  of 
locks  of  hair,  placed  at  regular  intervals,  on  a  ground  of  thin 
tough  wood :  a  refined  and  elegant  mode  of  displaying  the  skulls 
of  slaughtered  foes. 

Geoffrey  ap  Arthur,  or,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  Geoffrey 
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of  Monmouth,  has  inlerwov«i  a  tale  in  his  "  Chronicle/'  that 
seems  to  have  an  allusion  to  the  introduction  of  hair  nuinufacture. 
"Kbeta  Gbwr  made  for  himself  a  robe  of  the  beards  of  princes 
that  he  had  reduced  to  the  condition  of  shaved  ones  (or  slaves), 
on  account  of  their  oppression/'  In  the  roouince  of  '*  Morte 
Arthur, ''  this  giant  is  called  Eyence,  king  of  North  Wales ; 
and  we  are  told  : — 

"  This  giant  had  made  himself  furs  of  the  beards  of  kings  he 
had  killed,  and  had  sent  word  to  Arthur,  carefuUj  to  cut  off  his 
beard,  and  send  it  to  him ;  and  then,out  of  respect  to  his  pre-emi- 
nence over  other  kings>  his  beard  should  have  the  honour  of  the 
principal  place.  But  if  he  refused  to  do  it  he  ehallenged  him  to  a 
doel,  with  this  offer,  that  the  conqueror  should  have  the  furs,  and 
also  the  beard  of  the  vanquished,  for  a  trophy  of  his  victory.  In 
his  conflict  therefore,  Arthor  proved  victorious,  and  took  the 
beard  and  spoils  of  the  giant/' 

These  coincidences  are  curious,  and  may  serve,  at  any  rate,  to 
show  that  King  Byence's  mantle  was  not  the  invention  of  this 
penman;  but,  in  all  probability,  actually  existed. 

In  Qoeem  Elizabeth's  day,  when  they  were  beginning  to  skim 
the  cream  of  the  ponderous  tomea  of  former  times  into  those  ela- 
borate ditties  from  which  the  more  modern  ballad  takes  its  rise, 
this  incident  was  put  into  rhyme,  and  was  sung  before  her  Ma- 
jesty, at  the  grand  entertainment  at  Kenilwortb  Castle,  1575, 
thus: — 

**  At  it  fen  oat  on  »  Penteeost  daj, 

King  Artintr  at  Camdot  kept  his  Court  rojaO; 
With  his  foire  qneene,  dame  Giien«v«r.  tbe  gar* 

And  many  bold  barons  sitting  in  ball ; 

With  ladles  atth«d  in  purple  and  pall; 
And  heranhs  in  hewkes,*  baotin^  an  Ugh 
Cryed,  Largetse^  largetm^  CAcvoltcn  Ires  htMe. 

**  A  dongbtjr  dwarfe  to  tbe  uppermost  deas 

Bri^t  pertlje  gan  piicke.  kneeling  on  Imee. 
With  sterenf  fnllstoute  annds  all  the  preaa. 

Sayd*  'Noire,  Sir  King  Arthur,  God  sare  theei  and  see ! 

Sir  Bjence  of  Northgaln  greeteth  wen  thee* 
And  bids  thee  thy  beard  anon  to  him  send, 
Or  else  from  thy  jaws  he  will  it  off  rend. 
"  For  his  robe  of  state  is  a  rich  scarlet  mantle 

With  eleren  kings*  bear^  bordered  about ; 
And  there  is  room  lefte  yet  in  a  kantlo,t 

For  thine  to  stande,  to  make  the  twelfth  out; 

This  must  be  done,  be  thou  never  so  stout ; 
Thii  must  l>e  done,  I  teU  thee  no  flible, 
Maugre  the  teethe  of  aU  thy  rounde  table.' 


t«  When  this  mortal  mesiage  from  hii  maslb  pasi 
Great  was  the  noyse  bothe  in  hall  and  in  bower ; 
Ilia  Uag  Anft'd;  the  queen  sehreeeht;  ladies  were  aghast; 

•  H^fte— Herald*8  coat.  f  Steven — voice,  sound* 

X  Kantle^^a  corner. 
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PrtnoM  palTd ;  barons  bliutared;  lords  began  lower: 

Knights  stormed;  squires  startled,  like  steeds  in  a  stower; 
Pages  and  yeomen  yell'd  oat  in  the  hall; 
Then  in  came  Sir  Kay,  the  king's  senesch^ 
** '  SUence,  my  sorereignes,'  quoth  this  com*teotii  knlght» 

And  in  that  stonnd  the  stowre  begtn  still : 
rhen  the  dwarfe-s  dinner  full  deerety  iras  dlght; 

Of  wine  and  wassel  he  had  his  wille ; 

And  when  he  had  eaten  and  drunken  his  fill. 
An  hundred  pieces  of  fine  coyned  gold 
Were  giren  this  dwarf  for  bis  message  bold. 
**  *  But  say  to  Sir  Ryence.  thou  dwarfe,'  qnoth  the  king, 

*  That  for  his  bold  message  I  do  him  def^e ; 
And  shortly  with  basins  and  pans  will  him  ring 

Out  of  iforth  Gales;  when  he  and  I 

With  swords,  and  not  raxors,  quickly  shall  trye 
Whether  he  or  King  Arthur  will  proTO  the  best  barber ;' 
And  therewith  he  shook  his  good  sword  Excalkbor.'* 

DrajtoD  thus  alludes  to  the  same  circumstance  :— 

**  Then  told  they,  bow  himselfb  great  Arthur  did  adyaaoe^ 
To  meet  (with  his  allies)  that  puissant  force  In  FVance, 
By  Ladua  thither  led;  those  Annies  that  while  era 
AflHghted  aU  the  world,  by  hbn  strooke  dead  with  foare ; 
Th*  report  of  his  great  acts  that  orer  Xurepe  ran. 
In  that  most  fiunons  field  he  with  the  JSmperor  wan; 
As  how  great  Rython's  selfe  bee  slew  in  his  repalre. 
Who  ravlsht  Howell's  neece,  young  Hdena  the  fUre  i 
And  for  a  trophy,  brought  the  Giant's  coat  away. 
Made  of  the  beu^As  <tf  kta«^*'* 

And  Spenser  is  too  uncourteous  in  his  adoption  of  the  inci* 
dent ;  for  he  not  only  levies  toll  on  the  ^entlemen^s  beards,  but 
even  on  the  flowing  and  golden  locks  of  the  gentle  sei  :— 

**  *  Kot  fkrre  from  hence,  upon  yond  rodcy  hill. 

Hard  by  a  stteiglit,  there  stands  a  castle  afereag; 
Which  doth  obeerre  a  costom  lewd  and  ill. 

And  it  hath  long  mayntain'd,  with  mighty  wrong  t 

For  may  no  knight  nor  lady  passe  along 
That  way,  (and  vet  ther  needs  must  passe  that  way 

By  reason  of  the  strelght,  and  rocks  among,) 
But  they  that  Ladles'  locks  doe  shaye  away. 
And  that  knight's  herd  for  toll,  which  they  for  passage  pay.' 
**  *  A  shamefhU  use,  as  e?er  I  did  heare,* 

Said  Calidore,  *  and  to  be  orerthrowne. 
But  bT  what  means  did  they  at  first  it  reare, 

And  for  what  cause,  teU,  If  thou  hare  it  knowne,' 

Sayd  then  that  squire :  *  The  Lady  which  doth  owne 
Thto  castle,  is  by  name  Briana  bight ; 

Then  which  a  prowder  Lady  11  vetb  none ; 
She  long  time  hath  deare  loT'd  a  doughty  knight, 
And  sought  to  win  his  love  by  §31  the  raeanes  she  might. 
"  *  His  name  is  (^dor,  who,  through  high  disdaine, 

And  proud  despight  of  self-pleasing  mynd, 
Reftased  hath  to  yield  her  love  agalne. 

Until  a  mantle  she  for  him  doe  fynd. 

With  beards  of  knights,  and  locks  of  Ladies'  lynd 
Which  to  provide,  she  hath  this  (Castle  dlght, 

And  therein  hath  a  eeneschall  assynd, 
Cald  MolefTorL  a  man  of  mickle  might, 
Who  ezeeutes  her  wicked  will,  with  worse  despight.  "f 


•  Drayton's  Poljolbion,  Song  4. 
t  Fserie  Queen^  Book  tL 
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abt.  I.— predictions  and  coincidences. 

1.  Sketches  of  the  PkUoaophy  of  Apparitions,  or,  an  Attempt 

to  trace  such  Illusions  to  their  Physical  Causes.  By 
Samuel Eibbert^M.D.^F.R.S.E,  Published  by  Oliver 
and  Boyd,  Tweedall-court,  High-street,  Edinburgh ;  and 
G.and  W.B.  Whittaker, Ave-Maria  Lane,  Loud.  1824. 

2.  Inquiries  concerning   the  Intellectual  Powers,  and  the 

Investigation  of  Truth.  By  John  Abercrombie^  M.D., 
Oaon.andEdin.r.PJt.S.K  Thirteenth  Edition.  1849. 

Tboogh  knowing  that  certain  causes  produce  effects  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  say  why 
thej  do  so ;  if  we  discover  one  cause  to  which  the  effect  which 
we  observe  may  be  attributed,  we  are  apt  to  be  satisfied  that 
our  mformation  is  complete,  yet  the  very  cause  which  we  have 
ascertained  is  the  result  of  another  cause,  and  so  on  to  an  ex- 
tent  beyond  our  limited  comprehension.  What  a  vast  chain  of 
causes  may  exist  whose  links  we  may  never  trace.  Chance  is 
a  convenient  word  to  which  we  attribute  the  effects  of  causes 
of  which  we  are  ignorant ;  but  we  may  be  assured  that  there  is 
no  blank  in  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  all  phenomena  are  the 
result  of  the  different  modes,  by  combination  or  otherwise,  in 
which  those  laws  act.  But  that  there  are  coincidences  purely 
accidental  there  can  be  no  doubt;  circumstances  which  have  no 
ooDuection  often  chime  in  with  each  other  in  a  manner  so  re- 
markable that  there  are  few  who  cannot  recur  to  some  occasion 
where  they  have  appeared  to  bear  on  each  other  prophetically. 

The  desire  to  look  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  futurity  is  so 
common  to  our  nature,  to  every  grade  of  mental  capacity,  and 
to  every  degree  of  knowledge,  that  it  would  seem,  as  it  were, 
a  yearning  after  some  lost  power,  or  of  some  faculty  yet  to  be 
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granted,  of  which  we  are  ever  in  search.   We  know  thnf  in  the 
ruder  ages  omens  and  auguries  from  the  Hight  of  birds  and 
from  the  entraik  of  animals,  fnmislied  the  sources  of  predic- 
tion, and    instances  of  remarkable   coincidence,   no   doubt, 
strengthened  the  faith  with  which  they  were  relied  on.     As- 
trology, too,  with  all  its  mystical  forms,  so  calculated  to  strike 
the  imagination,  increased  in  influence,  in  all  probability,  from 
some   happy   coincidence.      Fortune-telling,    too,    may  have 
been  indebted  to  the  same  fortunate  source.   Among  the  coin- 
cidences now  selected,  which  are,  of  course,  restricted  by  our 
limits,  there  are  several  for  which  it  would  be  quite  beyond 
our  province  to  pretend  to  account ;  but  some  may  be  reasonably 
referred  to  an  excited  state  of  the  nervous  system.  Some  dreams 
are  strangely  accurate  as  to  events  which  never  were  presented  to 
our  waking  thoughts,  and  yet  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  with 
so  many  dreams,  dreamed  every  night,  and  with  so  many  oc- 
currences happening  every  moment,  it  is  perhaps  more  strange 
that  coincidences  should  be  so  rare  as  to  make  them  remarkable ; 
but  while  all  that  it  justly  claims  is  given  to  chance,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  there  are  coincidences  so  extraordinary  that 
even  those  the  farthest  removed  from  superstition  or  credulity 
are  startled  by  them,  and  unable  to  trace  them  to  the  ordinary 
i-utes  by  which  we  are  governed,  or  to  any  mental  su^estion. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  influences  beyond  our  comprehension 
may  be  so  modified  as  to  produce  effects  which  appear  marvel- 
lous.    Every  advance  in  science  reveals  the  action  of  a  power 
hitherto   unknown.    Theodore  Hook  says,  "  When  I  breathe 
the  air,  and  see  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet,  I  cannot  bat 
feel  that  He  who  gives  me  power  to  inhale  the  one  and  stand 
upon  the  other,  has  also  the  power  to  use  for  special  purposes, 
such  means  and  agency  as  He  in  His  wisdom  may  see  fit,  and 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  are  not  more  incomprehensible  to  us 
than  the  very  simplest  efl'eots  which  we  every  day  witness, 
arising  from  unknown  causes.'^ 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform, 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

And  rides  upon  the  storm." 

There  is  no  subject  which  excites  more  interest  than  that  of 
dreaming,  or  about  which  there  have  been  a  greater  variety  of 
theories.     Prophetic  visions,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  we 
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find  by  tbe  Old  Testament,  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
olden  time,  and  have  been  recorded  at  a  later  period  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  liaving  taken  place  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity.  From  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
phecies they  conveyed  were  fulfilled  it  appears  at  once  that 
they  were  divinely  ordered.  The  dreams  of  Joseph  and  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  are  remarkable  examples  of  allegorical  dreams 
and  their  fulfilment.  It  was  in  a  vision  that  tne  power  was 
conferred  on  Daniel  of  recalling  all  the  particulars  of  the  last 
mentioned  dream  to  the  mind  of  the  king,  and  of  giving  its 
interpretation.  It  was  in  a  dream  that  Solomon  was  directed 
to  ask  what  gift  he  would  of  the  Lord — it  was  in  a  dream 
that  he  prayed  for  wisdom — in  a  dream  his  prayer  was  an- 
swered and  the  gift  bestowed.  Soon  after  followed  his  re- 
markable judgment,  token  all  Israel  saw  thai  the  wisdom 
qf  Ood  was  in  him,  to  do  judgment.  That  such  favor  may  still 
be  vouchsafed  seems  so  far  from  being  impossible^  by  no  means 
improbable,  and  thus,  from  time  to  time,  some  extraordinary 
dream  has  been  related,  which  points  either  allegorically  or 
prophetically  to  a  coming  event,  and  has,  in  many  instances, 
been  happily  acted  upon  as  a  warning  or  an  intimation  of  some 
great  advantage.  The  governor  of  Dover  absolutely  refused 
to  let  Harvey  embark  with  a  party  about  to  sail  for  tbe  con- 
tinent. The  prohibition  appeared  unreasonable,  as  there  was 
no  reason  given  for  it :  but  when  news  arrived  that  the  vessel 
was  lost,  and  that  all  on  boturd  had  perished,  the  governor  sent 
for  Harvey  and  told  him  why  he  had  prevented  bis  going— it 
was  in  oonsequeuce  of  a  command  conveyed  to  him  in  a  dream 
that  he  had  done  ao.  It  would  indeed  seem  that  it  was  provi. 
dentially  ordered  that  one  whose  great  discovery  was  to  benefit 
the  human  race  should  not  be  lost. 

Admiral  Sir  Henry  Digby  related  a  circumstance  on  which  his 
fortunes  turned,  and  by  which  he  made  a  great  portion  of  the 
wealth  which  he  amassed  while  in  the  navy.  It  was  when  he 
was  in  command  of  a  frigate  sailing  for  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and 
it  was  running  to  the  southward,  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  that  the  o£Bcer  of  the  watch  heard  the  captain's  bell  ring  ; 
he  hurried  to  his  cabin — it  was  then  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
*'  What  sort  of  weather  ?"  asked  the  captaip.  "  The  same,  sir, 
as  when  yon  left  the  deck — fine  strong  breeze — starlight 
night."  "  The  same  sail  ?"  "  Yes  sir,  the  same— double 
reefed  topsails  and  foEesail."     "Was  there   anybody  in  my 
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cabin?"  "I  believe  not  sir,  1  shall  ask  the  sentry."  The 
sentry  declared  there  hnd  not  been  any  person  there.  "  Very 
strange !"  said  the  captain,  **  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  spoken 
to.'^  At  two  o'clock  the  bell  was  heard  again,  the  same  ques- 
tions were  asked,  and  the  same  answers  given.  "  A  most  ex- 
traordinary thing  !"  exclaimed  Captain  Digby,  "  Every  time  I 
dropped  asleep  1  beard  somebody  shouting  in  my  ear,  Digby ^ 
^^O^yt  90  to  He  northward  !  lAghy^  Digby ^  go  to  the  north- 
^ward—1  shall  certainly  do  so — take  another  reef  in  your  top- 
sails, haul  your  wind,  and  tack  every  hour  till  daylight,  and 
then  Ccdl  me.*'  His  orders  were,  of  course,  obeyed.  When  the 
officer  was  relieved,  his  successor  was  astonished  at  finding  the 
ship  in  a  wind,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  it.  '*  The  meaning 
indeed  !  the  captain  has  gone  mad,  that  is  all,"  was  the  only 
explanation  he  could  give.  They  laughed  heartily  together, 
but  were  bound  to  obey  orders,  and  the  ship  was  tacked  at  four, 
at  five,  at  six,  and  at  seven.  She  had  just  come  round  for  the 
last  time  as  the  day  was  breaking,  when  the  look-out  man  cried 
out,  "  large  ship  in  the  weather  bow."  A  musket  was  fired  to 
bring  her  to  ;  she  was  a  Spanish  ship  laden  with  dollars — an 
immense  prize — the  captain  was  no  longer  considered  a  madman. 
Such  remarkable  dreams,  though  of  rare  occurrence,  may 
have  attracted  a  superstitious  reliance  upon  all  dreams,  as 
being  manifestations  of  divine  interference.  It  is  most  certain 
that  unpleasant  dreams  often  arise  from  something  physically 
amiss.  Beattie,  in  his  interesting  dissertation  on  dreaming, 
su])poses  they  may  sometimes  be  a  hint  to  attend  to  the  healthy 
and  to  point  out  the  particular  parts  of  the  body  which  are  out 
of  order.  Intemperance  in  eating  or  drinking,  in  sleep  or 
watching,  in  rest  or  exercise,  tend  to  make  dreams  disagreeable, 
and  therefore  one  end  of  dreaming  may  be  to  recommend  tem- 
perance and  moderation.  This  at  once  intimates  the  proba- 
bility that  dreams  may  be  providentially  ordered  for  our  good. 
He  concludes  the  dissertation  in  those  words  :  "  Providence 
certainly  superintends  the  afiairs  of  man,  and  often — we  know 
not  how  often — interposes  for  our  preservation.  It  would  there- 
fore be  presumptuous  to  affirm  that  supernatural  cautions  in 
regard  to  futurity,  are  never  communicated  in  dreams ;  it  is  the 
design  of  those  remarks  not  to  counteract  any  authentic  ex- 
perience or  historical  fact,  but  only  to  show  that  dreams  may 
proceed  from  a  variety  of  causes,  which  have  nothing  super- 
natural in  them,  and  that  though  we  are  not  much  acquainted 
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with  the  nature  of  this  wonderful  mode  of  perception,  we  know 
enough  of  it  to  see  that  it  is  not  useless  or  superfluous  ;  but 
may^  on  the  contrary^  answer  some  purpose  of  great  importance 
to  our  welfare,  both  in  soul  and  body." 

Doctor  Abercrbmbie,  in  his  delightful  work  on  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers,  furnishes  many  remarkable  instances  of  dreams 
suggested  by  an  action  on  some  part  of  the  body.  He  men- 
tioDS  that  a  gentleman  who  went  to  sleep  with  a  vessel  of  hot 
water  at  his  feet,  dreamed  of  walking  up  the  crater  at  Mount 
Etna,  and  that  he  felt  the  ground  hot.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  a  dream  produced  by  deleterious  air, 
on  a  number  of  persons  at  the  same  tim^,  may  be  found  in  The 
Journal  of  Phtfsiological  Medicine  and  Mental  Pathology,  It 
was  related  by  Andral,  who  told  that  a  battalion  of  800  French 
soldiers,  s|)eut  with  the  fatigues  of  a  forced  march  under  a  hot 
9un,  took  shelter  for  the  night  in  a  low  narrow  building  which 
had  been  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  only  300.  Not- 
withstanding the  discomfort  of  being  so  closely  packed,  they 
were  so  overcome  by  fatigue  that  they  were  all  soon  fast  asleep, 
but  at  midnight  one  and  all  were  roused  by  fearful  screams 
from  every  part  of  the  house.  To  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
and  affrighted  soldiers  appeared  the  vision  of  a  huge  dog,  which 
bounded  in  through  the  window,  and  rushed  with  extraordinary 
heaviness  and  speed  over  the  breasts  of  the  spectators.  The 
Jjext  night,  by  the  solicitations  of  the  surgeoo,  the  Chefde  Bat- 
talion,  who  accompanied  them,  they  resumed  tneir  previous 
quarters.  The  narrator  goes  on  to  $ay  that  ^'  ihey  slept ;  wide 
awake,  we  watched  the  arrival  of  the  hour  pending  the  panic. 
Midnight  had  scarcely  struck,  when  the  veteran  soldiers,  for 
the  second  time,  started  to  their  feet;  again  they  had  heard  the 
Bupematural  voices,  again  the  visionary  hound  bestrode  them  to 
suffocation.  The  Chef  de  Battalion  saw  nothing  of  these 
events.  Here,'*  Andral  says,  "  is  a  curious  fact,  and  it  is  more 
worthy  of  attention,  perhaps,  as  it  seems  to  point  out  the  es- 
pecial operation  of  physical  causes  in  the  production  of  mono- 
manias in  the  direction  of  the  delusion  towards  the  organs, 
namely,  those  of  respiration,  which  had  chiefly  suffered  in  the 
previous  marches,  and  in  the  suffocating  atmosphere,  of  the  den 
in  which  they  slept.'' 

A  lady  recounted  a  frightful  dream  in  which  she  had  fancied 
herself  pursued  by  robbers ;  after  a  chase  they  came  up  to  her, 
and  one  of  them  seized  her  hand,  and  held  it  so  tight  that 
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she  was  awakened  bj  the  pain.  She  still  felt  her  assailant's  cold 
hand  and  iron  grasp — she  tried  for  awhile  to  free  herself,  and 
at  last  with  a  great  effort  she  was  enabled  to  move,  wh^n  she 
discovered  that  one  of  her  own  hands  was  locked  in  the  other; 
the  dream  was  at  once  accounted  for. 

The  verj  prediction  conveyed  in  a  dream,  has  often  been 
the  cause  of  its  own  fulfilment — yet  who  can  positively  aaseK 
that  such  has  not  been  providentially  designed  P  The  poor 
man  who  had  dreamt  that  he  was  to  be  killed  by  a  snake,  fol* 
filled  the  dreaded  prophecy  himself  by  destroying  one  which 
he  saw  in  the  grass  which  he  was  about  to  mow  ;  the  scythe  by 
which  it  was  killed,  slipped,  and  inflicted  a  severe  cut  on  his  leg, 
which  after  some  days'  suffering,  mortified,  and  death  eneued. 
A  dream  of  impending  death  may  produce  a  shock  so  great  as 
to  snap  the  springs  of  life— a  strong  impression  on  the  imagi- 
nation has  been  known  to  produce  a  disturbance  in  the  nervous 
system  so  great  as  to  act  fiatally.  The  records  of  all  such  are 
peculiarly  interesting,  from  a  degree  of  mystery  in  which  they 
are  involved. 

In  looking  over  the  notice  of  deaths  in  Dodsley's  AMnuai 
,  Eegister  for  the  year  1773,  the  following  singular  one  caoght 
our   attention — "Died,   suddenly   in   Dublin,   Miss  Clancy, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Clancy,  one  of  the  most  <5on- 
siderable  merchants  in  Dublin.  The  circumstances  of  the  lady's 
death  are  very  extraordinary.    On  the  morning  of  her  decease, 
she  told  the  family  that  she  had  passed  a  most  disagreeable 
night,  having  dreamed  that  her  eldest  sister  (a  widow  lady  who 
resided  in  France)  ^as  dead,  and  that  her  ghost  had  appeared 
to  her  to  warn  her  of  her  immediate  dissolution.    At  first  she 
refused  to  credit  the  ghost,  and  declared  her  health  to  be  very 
good,  but  the  apparition  persevered,  asserting  that  she  had  but 
a  few  hours  to  live;  the  dream  affected  her  much,  but  she  was 
rallied  out  of  her  fears.      She  paid  some  morning  visits  and 
then  retired  to  her  devotions.  At  dinner  she  was  very  cheerful, 
but  suddenly  dropped  her  knife  nnd  fork,  complaining  of  a 
violent  pain  in  her  head,  and  instantly  expired."     It  naay  be 
a   question  whether   the  fatal  event  had  been  intimated    by 
siipernatural  agency,  or  wliether  the  prediction  may  not  have 
been  verified  by  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  the  imagination  ? 
The  death  of  Captaiii  Hallyman  was  not   less  extraordinnry  ; 
he  had  been  frequently  heard  to  ^ay,  that  he  had  been  often 
told  by  his  mother  that  he  would  die  on  the  10th  of  Kovetnber, 
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1769,  thoagh  in  perfect  healtl) ;  he  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea.  On  the  predicted  day,  his  spirits  were  depressed 
and  he  was  frequently  heard  to  sigh ;  he  was  however  in  no  way 
indisposed.  He  made  his  will  and  took  leave  of  his  friends, 
assuring  them  he  was  to  die  that  night ;  they  felt  no  nneasiness, 
ooDceiving  that  he  was  merely  giving  way  to  a  vagary  of  im«* 
agnation,  as  there  was  no  symptom  whatever  of  illness — bat 
in  the  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  having  died  any  bat  a  natural  death. 
Though  we  may  easily  aocoont  for  the  sad  catastrophe,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  surprised,  that  a  prediction  which  took 
such  fatal  hold  of  his  mind,  should  not  have  produced  some 
apparent  physical  derangement  of  the  system,  previously  lo  his 
death,  and  that  the  blow  should  have  fallen  with  a  precision  as 
oact  at  the  appointed  time,  as  that  of  the  executioner  on  one 
in  the  foil  vigour  of  health,  under  sentence. 

There  is  no  account  of  the  accuracy  of  the  force  of  imagi* 
natioo  to  the  expected  moment,  more  striking  than  in  the  well 
known  instance  of  the  criminal  who  was  led  out  for  execution, 
oncoBscious  that  a  reprieve  had  just  arrived.  It  will  be  re- 
BKmbered  that  all  the  preparations  for  the  execution  had  been 
gone  through,  that  he  saw  the  axe,  which  he  believed  was 
about  to  sever  his  head  from  his  body,  that  he  laid  his  head 
upon  the  block,  that  his  bared  neck  was  struck  with  a  wet 
handkerchief,  and  that  instantly  life  became  extinct.  What  a 
revulsion  must  have  been  in  the  feelings  of  those  who  watched 
for  his  rapture  on  being  restored — what  must  have  been  the 
agonized  feelings  of  the  one  who  bad  planned  the  fatal  experi- 
ment? 

Phytncians  prove  by  the  directions  which  they  give  to  those 
attending  their  patients,  that  they  well  know  the  power  of 
imagination- — they  desire  that  the  mind  may  be  diverted  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  malady— -they  know  that  unfavour- 
able symptoms  may  not  only  be  aggravated,  but  induced,  by 
the  thoughts  being  directed  to  them.  Sir  Nathanial  Barry,  a 
physician  formerly  in  great  practice  in  Cork,  was  in  attendance 
upon  a  young  man  ill  of  a  fever,  who  was  firmly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  to  die  at  a  particular  hour  on  a 
certain  day.  Argument  was  utterly  unavailii»g— ^this  persuasion 
was  not  to  be  shaken ;  he  kejit  the  most  exact  account  of  every 
hour  that  passed,  evidently  reckoning  tiwee  be  had  yet  to  live  ; 
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this  added  to  his  restlessness  of  his  complaint.  At  length  under 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  opiate  he  fell  asleep — but  when  the 
hour  drew  near,  as  if  true  to  an  appointment^  he  started  ap 
awake,  and  asked  under  great  excitement  wAat  o'clock  it  waif 
He  was  answered  according  to  the  instructions  previously  given 
by  Sir  Kathanial;  by  no  means  satisfied,  be  insisted  upon 
seeing  all  the  watches ;  the  wise  physician  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  having  them  all  put  on,  while  the  young  man  slept 
In  all  human  probability  it  was  owing  to  this  happy  forethought 
that  his  life  was  saved — from  the  moment  that  he  felt  assured 
that  the  dreaded  hour  had  past  his  amendment  commenced, 
and  it  was  not  long  till  he  was  quite  well. 

The  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Bobert  Percival's  fearful 
death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1674,  was  much  spoken  of 
at  the  time,  and  may  have  made  the  deeper  impression,  because 
imagination  could  have  had  no  part  in  it.  It  was  remarkable 
in  this  case  that  the  same  vision  which  had  represented  his 
dreadful  fate  to  himself,  appeared  on  the  very  same  night  to 
his  near  relation.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin  ;  but  no  surprise  can  be  felt  at  the  mode  of  bis 
death,  nor  at  the  vision  which  preceded  it,  when  his  life  and 
habits  are  considered.  He  had  abandoned  the  literary  pursuits 
for  which  he  had  a  decided  turn,  and  became  recklessly  aban- 
doned, no  longer  putting  the  least  restraint  upon  passions 
naturally  violent,  he  was  engaged  in  several  duels ;  while  in 
the  midst  of  Dis  vicious  course,  his  own  spectre  all  ghastly  and 
bloody  appeared  before  him  ;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  so  ap- 
palled that  he  fainted  away.  When  he  recovered,  he  related  the 
particulars  of  the  apparition  to  liord  Egremont,  who  recorded 
it  word  for  word,  A  short  time  afterwards,the  unfortunate  young 
man  was  found  murdered  on  the  Btrand  ;  the  upbraidings  of 
a  guilty  conscience  no  doubt  frequently  mingled  with  his  dreams, 
and  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  slumbers  of  the  friends 
of  one  so  dissolute  must  have  been  frequently  disturbed  by 
wild  and  frightful  apprehensions. 

How  often  must  the  safety  of  those  who  are  dear  be  the 
subject  of  uneasy  misgiving.  If  they  are  in  a  situation  liable 
to  any  danger,  the  troubled  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
most  precious,  will  often  shape  disastrous  dreams  which  are 
looked  on  as  prophetic  if  accident  should  occur,  but  are  soon 
forgotten  if  such  should  not  happen.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  circumstances  connecteid  with  the  fate  of  Hodges  the 
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ffigine-dhver,  were  notic^  a  few  years  since  in  the  public 
papers.  He  resided  with  his  wife  at  Ely — he  was  wakened  one 
night  by  her  screaming,  after  which  she  bad  au  hysterical  fit. 
Upon  her  recovery  she  told  that  she  had  had  a  frightful  dream — 
she  thought  he  had  been  killed  by  an  accident  to  the  train ;  he 
tried  to  laugh  her  out  of  her  fears»  but  in  the  morning,  she  im- 
plored him  with  tears  not  to  think  of  driving  the  engine  that 
day.  As  he  bade  her  good-bye^  she  was  seized  with  another 
hysterical  fit,  to  which  she  had  never  been  subject ;  he  returned 
from  the  door  and  kissed  her  again,  and  then  left  her  in  charge 
of  a  neighbour.  She  never  saw  him  alive  again.  Within  four- 
aad-twenty  hours  of  her  virion,  she  stood  beside  bis  mangled 
remaina.  These  are  remarkable  cases  of  coincidences,  but 
there  are  instances  still  more  remarkable,  instances  in  which 
no  predisposing  circumstances  seem  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  suggesting  the  prediction,  or  in  its  accomplishment.  Moore, 
in  his  Diary,  tells  of  a  remarkable  dream  related  to  him  by 
Bowles,  in  whose  neighbourhood  it  had  occurred.  A  dream 
that  her  husband  was  killed  by  lightning  made  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  a  poor  woman,  and  she  found  it  impossible  to  shake 
it  off ;  a  thunder  storm  came  on  soon  after — ^'  that,''  she  ex* 
claimed,  as  she  saw  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  "  that  flash  has 
killed  my  husband,'^  and  so  it  was — the  dismal  tidings  arrived 
from  a  field  where  he  had  been  working  about  two  miles  off. 

According  to  the  theory  of  soio^  who  have  reflected  on  the 
Bubject,  dreams  are  conceived  to  be  continuous  thoughts', 
resembling  waking  reveries ; — the  fact  that  they  are  generally 
about  those  who  are  dearei«t,  and  therefore  most  present  to  the 
waking  thoughts,  seems  to  favour  the  supposition — but 
yet  many  have  lamented  how  seldom  those  of  whom  they  are 
fondest  who  have  died,  are  present  in  their  dreams.  This  may 
arise  from  the  deep  impressions  of  their  death,  which  even 
sleep  cannot  efface.  Thoughts  of  a  dear  absent  brother  may 
have  occupied  the  mind  of  his  sister  so  much,  as  to  give  shape 
to  her  dreams,  but  it  cannot  account  satisfactorily  for  one 
which  she  detailed  to  a  member  of  the  family  in  whose  service 
she  was  often  observed  to  sigh  and  look  sorrowful:  "  Ah  Miss," 
she  replied  when  asked  why  she  was  so  sad,  "  I  had  but  one 
brother — I  was  very  fond  of  him— but  he  was  far  away  serv- 
ing his  time^'or  my  mother  put  him  to  a  trade  after  my  father 
did,  and  she  and  I  lived  alone  in  the  cabin.  One  night  I  awoke 
inking  I  heard  a  loud  knock  at  the  door ;  my   mother  said 
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it  was  the  wind  and  bid  me  go  to  sleep — but  I  was  coesed  op 
again  by  tlie  knocking.  Mj  mother  was  vexed^  told  me  agaiu 
that  it  was  the  wind,  and  bid  me  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep — but 
it  was  not  easy  to  go  to  sleep,  for  there  was  a  fright  orer  me, 
and  my  heart  went  beating  very  fast^  but  at  last  it  grew  quiet 
and  all  without  was  still,  except  the  wind  Eioaning  like,  among 
the  trees — and  that  seemed  to  lull  me  too,— bat  I  was  tronUed 
again  with  a  frightful  dream  and  the  knocking  came  loader 
than  ever,  and  at  last  it  flew  in  the  door,  and  two  great  men 
came  in  ;  their  heads  almost  touched  tbe  roof,  and  thej  laid 
down  a  coffin  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  I  jumped  up  with  tbe 
fright,  and  sure  enough  there  i^o^  loud  knocking  ;  so  I  threw 
my  gown  about  me  and  went  to  the  door,  and  they  told  mt 
from  without^  that  they  had  a  message  from  the  town  where  my 
brother  was  serving  his  time.  I  opened  the  door  and  could 
perceive  that  there  was  a  cart  outside,— ^here  was  a  great  mist 
and  tlie  grey  of  the  morning  coming  on,  and  the  damp,  and 
t  he  chill  went  through  and  through  me,  and  I  had  a  tremb- 
ling from  the  fright.  I  drew  the  form  to  the  fire  that  the  mea 
might  take  an  air  of  it — somehow  I  was  afraid  to  ask  about 
tbe  message, — they  looked  pitiful  at  one  another — and  then 
they  told  it  all — my  brother  was  dead,  and  they  had  brought 
him  home  in  his  coffin  to  tfe  buried  with  his  own  people."  The 
vivid  foreshadowing  of  this  dream,  is  exactly  like  what  is  related 
of  the  second  sight. 

A  very  remarkable  dream  was  related  to  us,  by  a  uiece  of 

Doctor  D who  was  formerly  Bishop  of  Down  ;  he  and 

his  lady  had  an  only  child  on  whom  they  doted.  As  they  sat  at 
breakfast  one  morning  the  boy  said, "  Mamma,  I  had  the  odde»t 
dream  last  night, — 1  thought  a  nice  new  box  was  brougiit 
home  for  me — it  was  my  own,  own,  for  my  name  was  on  it, — 
and  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  year, — I  never  saw 
such  a  curious  pretty  box  in  my  life.  This  was  tbe 
shape,"  continued  he  as  he  traced  with  bread  crumbs  the 
shape  of  a  coffin.  The  father  and  mother  felt  a  chill  of  horror, 
and  the  little  darling,  always  carefully  attended  to,  was  watched 
over  with  additional  tenderness  during  the  day.  Instead  of 
being  taken  to  the  house  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they 
were  to  dine,  it  was  determined  that  he  should  be  left  at  home 
for  fear  of  cold,  for  the  dream  had  left  its  impression.  When 
they  went  up  to  dress,  whilst  the  carriage  was  being  got  ready 
to  convey  them  to  where  they  were  invited,  the  boy  went   lo 
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the  stable  and  coaxed  the  groom  to  let  him  moufit  one  of  4he 
horses  ;  while  galloping  round  the  paved  yard  he  was  thruwii 
and  killed  upon  the  Bpot. 

Among  lira  namerous  records  of  ptedictioDs  conveyed  in 
dream»,  tliere  are  few  perhaps  were  remarkable  than  that 
which  foretold  the  downfall  of  the  liouse  of  Medici^ — the 
Improyisatrice  Candi^re,  who  ased  to  delight  Lorenzo  with 
his  extempore  effusions  which  he  accompanied  with  the  lyre^ 
coQtinaed  to  reside  in  the  palace  after  Lorenzo's  death.  He 
told  Michael  Angelo  one  morning,  that  he  was  greatly  troubled 
in  consequence  of  a  dream  which  he  had  the  night  before. 
He  tho«ight  Lorenzo  had  gone  to  him,  wrapped  in  a  tattered 
Uack  robe  and  commanded  him  to  tell  hit  son  that  he  would 
feoon  be  driven  from  his  houf^e-^-^ever  to  return,  Michael 
Angdo  uiged  him  to  obey — but  Candid  knowing  the  dis|)09i- 
tioo  of  Piero,  feared  to  tell  him.  A  few  mornings  after,  Michael 
Angelo  met  him  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  perceived 
that  something  had  alarmed  and  distressed  him,— Candi^re 
told  him  the  cause  of  his  trouble.  Lorenzo  had  again  appeared 
to  him,  and  upbraided  him  for  not  having  commonicated  what 
he  had  desired  to  Piero,  and  in  token  of  displeasure  had  slapped 
him  on  the  fKe,  which  had  awakened  him.  Gandi^re,  urged 
by  Michael  Angelo,  took  courage^  aikl  told  Piero  what  bad 
occurred,— Piero  and  ell  of  his  attendents  laughed  heartily. 
"Would  not  Lorenzo,^'  said  his  Chancellor,  "have  appeared  to 
his  son  to  impart  the  information  and  not  to  another  person?'^ 
The  prediction  made  such  an  impression  on  Michael  Angelo 
that  he  left  Florence  in  a  few  days,  and  within  the  year  the 
Medici  were  expelled  from  their  possessions. 

A  very  remarkable  event  took  place  at  the  C(^ege  of  the 
Propaganda  of  Rome,  in  connection  witii  a  dream  ;  it  excited 
considerable  interest  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  Jt  is  one  of 
the  riUes  there  that  none  of  the  students  are  to  speak  during 
dinner ;  at  that  time  some  pious  book  is  read  aloud.  It  was 
observed  one  day  during  the  repast,  that  one  of  the  students 
appeared  to  be  under  great  uneasiness ;  he  at  length  said  that 
he  must  break  silence,  for  he  had  that  upon  his  mind  which 
weighed  so  heavily  that  he  must  relieve  himself  by  telling  it. 
The  Principal  of  the  Propaganda  bade  him  speak.  *'  It  is," 
said  he,  "of  a  dream  that  has  been  repeated  for  three  nights, 
a  dream  that  has  made  an  impression  that  weighs  upon  my 
mind.  I  thought  myself  in  a  large  gloomy  apartment,  alone — 
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the  body  of  a  dead  man  lay  on  the  floor  beside  me  ;  tbe  face 
was  covered  with  a  cloth  which  I  strove  to  remove,  bat  found 
it  impossible/'  In  a  short  time  after  he  bad  spoken,  the  young 
man  rose  and  left  the  room, — some  time  passed,  he  was 
looked  for,  and  after  a  little  search  he  was  found  lying  dead 
on  the  walk.  This  dream  and  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  young 
man,  agree  with  the  superstition  regarding  the  second  sight, 
in  Scotland,  where  the  face  of  the  dead  being  covered  is  believed 
to  denote  the  death  of  the  seer  ;  the  same  belief  prevails  about 
dreams. 

Not  only  are  there  a  vast  number  of  dreams  on  record, 
which  appear  to  have  predicted  events  of  the  most  awful 
nature,  but  many  of  a  whimsical  kind  which  have  borne  on 
every  day  occurrences  might  be  cited.  A  gentleman  told  of 
one  which  a  lady,  a  friend  of  his,  had.  She  fancied  that  she 
was  walking  in  a  field,  when  a  crow  flew  over  to  her  and  said, 
*'  be  prepared  with  abundance  of  good  cheer  for  a  visitor  who 
shall  be  with  you  to-morrow.  The  dream  was  laughed  at 
when  told  at  breakfast,  after  which  the  lady  went  about  her 
domestic  concerns ;  she  went  into  her  store-room,  the  win- 
dow of  which  was  open,  she  looked  at  various  articles  which 
she  had  stored,  among  others  at  a  cask  of  grains,  from  which 
she  had  removed  the  cover  ;  whilst  looking  at  it,  a  crow  flew 
in  at  the  window,  and  perching  on  the  edge  of  the  cask, 
remained  till  he  had  supplied  himself  most  plentifully,  evidently 
enjoying  the  bespoken  banquet  to  his  heart's  content. 

Beattie,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Sublime,  mentions  the 
horror  which  a  terrific  dream  inspires, — he  exemplifies  this 
by  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  immediate  observation  ; 
it  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  Irightened  in  his 
sleep,  by  a  vision  as  he  imagined,  which  he  had  seen  about  two 
years  before  he  spoke  of  it  to  Docter  Beattie;  '^  with  much 
intreaty,"  he  adds,  "1  prevailed  on  him  togivemesome  account 
of  his  dream,  but  there  was  one  particular,  which  he  said 
that  he  would  not,  nay,  that  he  durst  not  mention ;  and  while  he 
was  saying  so,  his  haggard  eyes,  pale  countenance,  (|uivering 
lips  and  faltering  voice,  presented  to  me  such  a  picture  of 
horror  as  I  never  saw  before  or  since.  I  ought  to  add  that  he 
was,  in  all  other  respect,  in  his  perfect  mind,  cheerful  and 
active,  and  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age." 

Among  the  remarkable  dreams  noticed  in  Ahercrombie^ 9 
Inquiries  Concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,  there  is  one  par- 
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ticularly  striking  as  favouring  the  opinion  of  the  commanity  of 
minds,  held  by  some.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon,  that 
'Hhe  men  who  had  looked  deeply  into  the'^idden  nature  of 
things,  the  transmission  of  one  body  to  another,  and  the  magnetic 
forces,  have  agreed  thai  the  human  mind  can  be  placed  in 
commanication  with  other  minds,  and  transmit  their  own  im- 
'  preasions  ;'*  there  is  nothing  in  the  composition  of  man  more 
lovely  or  mysterious  than  the  influence  of  sympathy,  so  subtle 
in  its  essence,  but  so  powerful  in  its  effects.  Nothing  but  its 
action  being  so  constant,  prevents  its  being  regarded  as  mir- 
aculous ;  the  full  extent  of  its  power  may  never  be  known ;  how 
its  operations  pass  from  mind  to  mind  with  electric  speed,  may 
never  even  be  guessed  at,  but  they  are  felt  from  the  moment 
we  open  our  eyes  upon  this  world,  till  we  close  them  on  it  for 
ever — in  a  more  exalted  state  they  may  be  accomplished  with 
more  vivid  enjoyment,  and  with  nothing  to  mar  their  benefit. 
The  remarkable  case  to  which  we  have  referred  is  thus  detailed  : 
*^  A  young  man  who  was  at  an  academy,  a  hundred  miles  from 
home,  dreamt  that  he  went  to  his  father's  house,  in  the  night, 
tried  the  front  door,  found  it  locked,  got  in  by  a  back  door, 
and  finding  nobody  out  of  bed,  went  directly  to  the  bed-room 
of  his  parents;  he  then  said  to  his  mother,  '  mother,  I  am  going 
a  long  journey,  and  am  come  to  bid  you  good-bye  /  on  which 
she  exclaimed  in  much  agitation,  'oh,  dear  son,  thou  art  dead/ 
be  instantly  awoke  and  thought  no  more  of  his  dream,  until  a  few 
days  after,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  enquiring 
anxiously  about  his  health,  in  consequence  of  a  frightful  dream 
his  mother  had  on  the  same  night,  in  which  the  dream  now 
mentioned,  occurred  to  him.  She  dreamt  that  she  heard  some 
one  attempt  to  open  the  front  door,  then  go  to  the  back 
door,  and  at  last  come  up  into  her  bed-room.  She  then  saw 
it  was  her  son,  who  came  to  the  side  of  her  bed,  and  said  : 
'  mother,  I  am  going  a  long  journey,  and  am  come  to  bid  you 
good-bye,' on- which  she  exclaimed:  'oh  dear  sou,  thou  art 
dead,'  but  nothing  unusual  happened  to  any  of  the  parties ;  this 
siogular  dream  miut  have  originated  in  some  strong  mental 
impression,  which  had  been  made  on  both  individuals  at  the 
same  time ;  to  have  traced  the  source  of  it,  would  have  been  a 
subject  of  great  interest." 

Many  dreams  are  related,  which  so  exactly  resemble  what  is 
told  of  Clairvoyance  and  of  second  sight,  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  they  originated  from  the  same  agency.  *'  Many  years  ago 
there  was  mentioned  in  several  of  the  newspapers  a  dream  which 
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gave  notice  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Percival.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  the  dream  (purred  rewdes  in  Cornwall ;  he  dreamt  that 
he  was  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  saw  a  snail 
man,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat ;  immediately 
after  he  saw  a  man  dressed  in  a  brown  coat,  with  yellow  basket 
buttons,  draw  a  pistol  from  under  his  coat,  and  discharge  it  at 
the  former,  who  instantly  fell,  the  blood  issuing  frum  a  woond 
SL  Htlle  below  the  left  breast ;    he  ww  the  morderer  seized  by 
some  gentlemen  who  were  present,  he  observed  Ibeoountenanco, 
and  on  asking  who  the  gentleman  was,  he  was  told  that  it  was 
the  Chancellor ;  Mr.  Percival  was  at  tl)at  time  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  he  then  awoke  and  mentioned  the  dream  to 
his  wife,  who  made  light  of  it ;  but  in  the  course  ot  the  night 
the  dream  returned  three  times,  without  the  least  variation  in 
any  of  the  circumstances ;  he  was  now  so  much  impressed  by  it 
that  he  felt  much  inclined  to  give  notice  to  Mr.  Percival,  bat 
was  dissuaded  by  some  friends  whom  he  consulted,  who  assured 
him  he  would  only  get  himself  treated  as  a  fanatic.     On  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day  after,  he  read  an  account  of  the  mur- 
der. Being  in  London  a  short  time  after,  he  found  in  the  print 
shops^  a  representation  of  the  scene,  and  reoognised  in  it,  the 
countenances   and   dress  of  the   parties,   the   blood  on  Mr. 
Percival*s  waistcoat,  and  the  peculiar  yellow  basket  buttons  on 
Bellingham's  coat.''    This  singular  dream  was  communicated 
to  Doctor  Abercrombie  by  an  eminent  medical  man,  who  pro- 
cured it  for  him,  from  the  gentleman  himself  who  had  it.    No 
preceding  circumstance  or  probable  train  of  thought  aeems  to 
have  suggested  it,  and  it  may  well  beolassed  among  the  dreams 
which  Professor  Abercrombie  says,  -'do  not  admit  of  explanation 
on  any  principle-which  we  are  able  to  traoe^;  such  we  are  com- 
pelled to  receive  as  facts,  which  we  can  in  no  degree  account 
for."  Of  such  he  has  brought  forward  many  curious  cases.   The 
following  has  been  preserved  in  a  family  of  rank  in  Scotland, 
the  descendants  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  the  last  age.    A 
case  of  great  importance  and  difficulty  had  caused  him  intense 
anxiety  and  unremitting  study  for  several  ifiys ;  one  night  he 
was  observed  by  his  wife  to  rise  from    bed  and  sit  down  at 
his  writing  desk,  where  he  wrote  till  he  had  filled  a  long  paper 
which  he  then  put  up  carefully  in  his  desk  and  went  to  bed.   In 
the  morning  he  told  his  wife  that  he  had  had  a  naost  interesting 
dream,  about  the  case  which  had  so  much  perplexed  him.     He 
said  that  he  would  give  anything  to  recover  the  train  of  thought 
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which  in  his  dream  had  enabled  him  to  give  a  most  lucid  opinion 
on  that  cause  which  had  given  him  so  much  trouble.  Siie  bid 
bim  go  to  his  writing  desk,  where  he  found  the  opinion  clearly 
and  fuUj  stated  in  the  sheet  which  had  occupied  him,  while  he 
slept.  This  singular  dream  seems  at  variance  with  the  opinion 
that  naemorj  is  discarded  in  our  dreams,  for  it  would  evidently 
appear  that  some  points  in  the  case  must  have  been  floating  in 
his  mind.  Baxter  would  perhaps  have  regarded  it  as  evidence 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  theory,  tAa^  dreams  are  prompted  by 
separate  epirUe.  **  The  dreams  of  sleeping  men/'  according  to 
Locke's  opinion,  **  are  all  made  up  of  the  waking  man's  ideas, 
though  for  the  most  part  oddly  put  together."  Hibbert  * 
follows  in  this  track  ;  Addison  thinks  that  **  dreams  look  like 
the  relaxations  and  amusements  of  the  soul,  when  she  is  disin- 
combered  of  her  machine^  her  sports  and  recreations,  when  she 
has  laid  her  charge  asleep.'' 

Doctor  Abercrombie  says,  "  there  is  a  strong  analogy  between 
dreaming  and  insanity  ;  the  distinction  is,  that  in  insanity  the 
erroneous  impression  is  permanent  and  acted  upon;  in  dreaming 
the  illusioais  evanescent,  being  dissipated  on  awakening;  in  both 
states/^  he  adds,  ^*  that  memory  and  judgment  are  generally 
suspended ;  reveries  are  but  waking  dreams  and  are  the  result 
of  recollections  and  associations ;"  if  too  often  and  too  long  in- 
dulged iu^  they  frequently  bring  on  hallucinations  or  end  in 
insanity. 

Philosophy  has  referred  many  of  the  spectral  appearances  of 
which  we  have  heard,  to  illusions  attendant  on  a  disordered 
state  of  the  nerves,  or  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  and  though 
its  explanation  may  be  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  there 
still  remain  so  many  mysteries  in  well-authenticated  tales  con- 
cerning them^  that  something  is  still  wanting  to  the  theory  to 
make  it  thoroughly  convincing ;  thus,for  instance,  intimation  is 
given  of  the  death  of  some  person,  not  to  the  individual 
himself,  but  to  some  friend  or  relation  who  may  either  not 
choose  to  reveal  it  to  him  whom  it  concerns,  or  may  not  have 
the  opportunity,  and  yet  the  prediction  is  fuliilled.  In  that  case 
the  imagination,  or  the  bodily  state  of  the  one  most  nearly  con- 
oenied,  oan  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  coincidence.  There 
are  instances  in  Scripture  of  intimations  given  in  visions  to  be 
conveyed  to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  and  not  for  the 

*  In  bU  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Apparitions. 
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?er£5on  to  whom  they  were  intrusted.  It  was  in  a  vision  thai 
fathan  was  directed  b^  the  Lord  to  desire  David  not  to  build 
a  house  for  his  name ;  it  is  probable  that  the  reproof  which  was 
conveyed  from  God  by  Nathan,  was  given  in  charge  to  him  in  the 
s-ame  way. 

The  mind  being  directed  to  one  subject  excTusivdy*  often 
becomes   the  victim   of  illusions ;   some  variety  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  utter  want  of  employment  is  equally  dangerous ;  if 
by  circumstances  deprived  of  objects  for  its  exercise,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  give  way,  vacancy  leaves  it  open  for  every  idle  impression 
or  wild  phantasy,  a  melancholy  fact  too  often  proved  by  the  effect 
of  solitary  coniSnement.   The  human  mind,  like  a  finely  stringed 
instrument,  is  adapted  with  admirable  skill  for  harmony,  but 
its  delicate  chords  may  be  snapped  by  distension,  or  its   fine 
tone  lost  by  too  great  relaxation.     Pinel  details  the  case  oft 
young  man  who  came  to  Paris  to  study  the  law ;  his  application 
was  so  intense  that  at  last  it  affected  bis  health  and  spirits — 
great  depression  and  morbid  sensibility  soon  brought  on  in- 
sanity.  In  hopes  of  dispelling  his  melancholy  he  was  taken  one 
night  to  the  theatre,  but  he  fancied  that  the  comedy  had  been 
written   for  the   sole  purpose  of  turning  him  into  ridicule, 
and   in   great  anger  he    accused   Pinel  of  having  furnished 
the  author  with  materials,  and  exposed  him  as  a  laughing  stock 
to  the  public.  Every  priest  and  monk  whom  he  chanced  to  meet 
in  his  walks,  he  fancied  were  comedians  in  disguise,  who  were 
observing  his  gestures  and  reading  his  thoughts,  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  him  into  ridicule.  He  fancied  himself  surrounded  by 
spies  ana  robbers,  and  once  in  the  dead  of  night  he  threw  open 
his  window  calling  loudly  for  assistance ;  his  mind  and  body  were 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  debility,  that  it  was  determined  to  send 
him  home  from  the  asylum  where  he  had  been  placed.    All  the 
unhappy  symptoms  however  increased,  paroxysms  of  deliriam 
were  succeeded  by  deep  gloom,  no  one  could  please  him,  notliing 
could  satisfy  him,  he  rejected  his  food  and  seemed  to  hate  his 
very  existence ;  one  day  he  eluded  his  keeper  and  escaped  with 
no  covering  but  his  shirt.  He  was  sought  for  in  every  direction, 
he  had  lost  himself  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  and  after  a  search 
of  some  days,  his  dead  body  was  found ;  his  wretched  existence 
was  terminated  by  exhaustion. 

The  mal  du  pays  of  the  Swiss  soldier,  and  the  calenture  of 
the  poor  sailor,  most  probably  have  their  origin  in  the  reveries 
which  represent  a  distant  home*    The  sailor  tossed  upon   the 
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wide  seas  for  many  a  long  day,  has  been  often  seen  in  deep 
meditation  looking  upon  the  waves  flowing  on  and  on  in  end- 
less succession — the  very  monotony  of  the  view  favouring 
revery.  He  gazes  on  till  a  new  scene  seems  spread  before  him ; 
he  sees  once  more  the  refreshing  green  fields  and  shady 
bowers  which  he  had  never  hoped  to  see  again,  and  the  moun- 
tain rill  is  flowing  on,  as  in  days  gone  by,  through  rocks  and 
pebbles,  making  sweet  music  of  its  own,  and  the  cattle  still 
are  browzing  on  the  slopes,  and  he  sees  the  tangled  paths  he 
used  to  tread  in  boyhood,  and  there  is  the  cottage  in  its  shel- 
tered nook — it  is,  it  is  his  home — his  very  home ! — one  spring 
and  he  will  be  there  once  more — one  spring,  and  it  was  the 
last  he  could  ever  see  of  that  home  even  in  his  reveries.  Such 
cases  exemplify  the  truth  of  Locke's  opinion,  that  meditating 
fir  a  long  time  on  objects,  ihey  may  at  length  he  represented  as 
really  present ;  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  while  in  his  ecstacy  in  prison.  Mr.  Nicholson 
tells  us  in  his  philosophical  journal,  that  he  was  determined  to 
test  the  truth  of  Locke's  theory,  and  that  he  reflected  for  a 
considerable  time  on  landscapes  and  architectural  views ;  at 
length  rural  scenes,  splendid  views,  and  noble  architectural 
structures  appeared  before  him  in  endless  succession — the  gor- 
gfousness  of  the  representation  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
descriptions  in  a  fairy  tale.  The  state  of  the  faculties  in  such 
cases  appears  to  resemble  that  of  *'  the  highest  created  intelli- 
gence^' in  their  moments  of  inspiration.  In  pursuit  of  a  darling 
act,  the  vivid  impressions  made  by  an  exalted  imagination  fre- 
quently bring  on  hallucinations  which  seem  more  real  than  the 
very  realities  of  life.  Illusions  are  perhaps  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  their  art.  It  is  known  that  Beethoven,  when  intent 
upon  some  composition^  would  seek  the  solitude  of  some  wild 
scene,  and  would  perhaps  wander  for  days  and  nights  watching 
the  variation  in  surrounding  obiects,  and  listening  to  the  breeze 
among  the  trees,  or  to  the  wild  winds  sweeping  along  the 
forest,  or  dashing  the  waves  against  the  rocks ;  and  as  the 
voices  of  nature  would  furnish  him  with  a  theme^  he  was  heard 
ever  and  anon  to  break  into  some  snatch  of  melody.  In  those 
wild  wanderings  who  can  tell  with  what  sublime  hallucinations 
he  may  have  been  visited  ?  Paganini,  of  whom  such  strange 
and  mysterious  stories  have  gone  abroad,  was  known  to  hold 
converse  with  his  violin  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  and  he 
would  snatch  it  from  under  bis  pillow,  where  it  was  placed 
28 
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before  be  went  to  bed,  and  those  who  listened  said  it  was  no 
earthly  music  which  thev  heard.  Blake,  the  painter,  lived  in 
an  ideal  world,  and  so  thoroaghly  was  he  impressed  with  the 
reality  of  his  illusions,  that  his  very  earnestness  produced  its 
effect  upon  others ;  his  friends  shook  their  heads  and  said  he 
ceriaivly  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  his  wife,  who  was 
ever  by  his  side,  was  convinced  of  the  presence  of  the  visionary 
beings  with  whom  he  discoursed,  though  she  could  not  see 
them. 

Hibbert  observes,  that  "  with  numerous  morbid  affections  of 
the  body  arising  from  variously  excited  states  of  the  circu- 
lating system^  or  t)f  the  nervous  influence,  the  production  in 
the  mind  of  spectral  illusions  is  connected.  The  view,''  be 
says,  '^  which  I  have  taken  is,  that  spectral  illusions  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  recollected  images  of  ^e  mind, 
rendered  as  intense  as  actual  impressions.*'  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  causes  of  the  delusions  alluded  to^  in  the 
cases  just  mentioned,  may  have  been  owing  to  morbid  affiectious 
induced  by  too  close  application  and  exdusive  interest  in  tiie 
pursuit  of  an  imaginative  art.  The  affecting  tale  found  in  the 
memoir  of  Mozart^  may  have  had  no  more  real  foundation  thaa 
the  hallucinations  brought  on  by  the  deep  reveries  of  an  over- 
wrought brain.  In  childhood  his  natural  delicacy  was  increased 
by  excessive  sensibility.  An  art  which  owes  so  much  to  deq) 
feeling  and  tenderness  was  sure  to  produce  a  powerful  effect 
upon  its  votarv.  Its  fascinations  withdrew  him  from  every  other 
concern,  and  he  was  led  to  tax  his  bodily  strength,  by  close 
application,  beyond  endurance ;  he  frequently  fainted  away,  and 
in  that  state  had  to  be  carried  to  his  bed.  His  wife  and  the 
friends  he  loved  best,  endeavoured  to  withdraw  him  from  this 
intense  application ;  though  pleased  to  see  them,  be  would  not 
desist  from  bis  occupation,  and  they  had  the  pain  of  perceiving 
that  they  could  excite  no  more  interest  than  to  eUcit  a  few 
words  occasionally  while  he  continued  to  note  dowa  his  con- 
ceptions. It  was  while  composing  the  Zauberflote,  that  his 
mind  and  body  seemed  completely  to  give  way ;  firom  his  debi- 
litated state  he  was  unable  to  attend  after  its  eighth  performance, 
but  he  would  place  his  watch  before  him,  aiid  as  he  observed 
the  movement  of  the  hands,  he  could  tell  the  moment  of  every 
passage  of  his  music.  Tue  idea  that  he  was  soon  to  die  took 
complete  possession  of  his  mind,  and  it  was  while  sitting  alone, 
in  one  of  the  melancholy  reveries  to  which  he  had  become  sub- 
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JGct,  thftt  be  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  the  mysterious 
stranger  who  employed  him  in  the  composition  of  his  celebrated 
reqaiem.  Whether  or  not  this  was  an  hallucination,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  ill  and  weak  as  he  was,  he  laboured  incessantly  at 
bis  task.  An  account  of  the  stranger's  repeated  visit,  of  all  that 
passed,  and  of  his  sudden  disappearance,  are  too  well  known 
to  be  repeated,  but  the  effect  upon  Mozart's  mind  was  appa- 
rent ;  bid  task  was  pu*ned  under  still  greater  excitement,  and 
ill  iud  weak  as  he  was,  he  would  allow  himself  no  rest  early 
or  late ;  he  regarded  the  mysterious  visitor  as  a  supernatural 
messenger  sent  to  intimate  his  approaching  death,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  requieih  which  Was  required  was  meant  to  be 
his  owui  It  was  ready  before  the  day  which  Mofsart  had  named 
for  its  completion ;  at  the  time,  which  according  to  his  account, 
he  was  to  hand  it  over  to  his  mysterious  Visitor,  a  stranger 
did  call,  but  liozwtt  was  dead. 

Motherwell,  Byron,  and  a  host  of  poets,  could  be  named, 
who  were  impressed  with  a  belief  in  supernatural  visitations. 
Lord  Byron  mentioned  having  seen  Shelley  walking  in  a  little 
wood  at  Leriei,  when  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  he 
had  been  in  another  direction  at  the  time,  '^  and  that,''  said 
Byron,  in  a  sort  of  awe-struck  voice,  "  was  about  ten  days  be« 
fore  his  death  ;''  an  apparition  of  Byron  himself,  when  he  was 
lying  ill  of  a  fetrer  at  Fatros,  was  said  to  have  been  seen  in 
London,  and  tdked  with  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.    Napoleon,  ever 
busy  with  the  affairs  of  life,  with  deep  calculations  and  warlike 
preparatiotis^  might  have  been  supposed  unlikely  to  be  visited 
by  hallucinations,  but  his  attention  to  signs  and  omens,  his 
reliance  upon  his  own  invincible  destiny,  his  wonderful  exploits, 
whieh  kave  all  the  romance  of  wild  adventure,  show  an  imagin- 
ative spirit.    We  find  in  the  Psychological  Journal  of  Medicine 
edited  by  Dodtor  Winslow,  that  be  was  visited  occasionally  by 
illosiona^  which  ^t,  it  is  observed,  was  commented  on,  in  one 
of  M.  Pariset's  lectures.  A  vivid  impression  made  upon  Napo- 
leon, early  in  his  military  oareer  produced  the  hallucinations 
by  which  he  was  haunted.  In  the  heat  of  battle  he  rushed  into 
tlie  midst  of  the  slaughter,  *'  his  immediate  followers  fled,  and 
he  was  left  alone,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  fierce  assailants ; 
bow  he  escaped  from  death  unhurt,  no  one  was  ever  able  to 
ascertain ;  it  was  one  of  those  miracles  which  seemed  to  be 
worked  by  his  tutelary  genius.  The  deep  impression,  however, 
of  the  danger  in  which  he  had  been,  was  not  effaced  when  he 
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inounf^d  the  throne.  At  certain  times  a  striking  hailacination 
occurred  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  palace  ;  loud  cries  were 
occasiouBlly  heard,  the  emperor  was  seen  fighting  with  the 
utmost  desperation  amongst  his  visionary  foes;  it  lasted  but  a 
very  brief  period,  but  during  that  time  the  battle  seemed  to  be 
a  tremendous  one." 

It  is  indeed  proved  by  innumerable  examples,  that  it  is  not 
the  illiterate  and  vulgar  alone,  who  believe  in  the  reality  of 
spectral  visitations ;  all  are  liable  to  the  subjection  of  imagina- 
tion, and  everybody  knows  how  forcibly  it  acts ;  no  faculty  that 
wo  have  is  so  despotic,  it  can  displace  reason  from  her  throne, 
and  make  every  sense  subservient  to  its  caprices.  Prompt  to 
exercise  its  influence  over  the  mind,  it  is  active  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  it  presents  its  images  to  the  busy  and  to  the  idle,  it 
places  them  before  the  prisoner  in  his  solitary  cell,  to  the  poet 
at  his  desk  and  the  painter  at  his  canvas;  it  brings  them  to  the 
sick  man's  bed  and  casts  a  spell  upon  his  very  medicine,  for 
by  a  potent  drug,  illusive  forms  and  uncouth  shapes  are  intro- 
duced, strange  and  rapid  as  those  in  a  phantasmagoria.  The 
power  of  imagination  is  conspicuous  in  dreaming,  hallucinations 
and  insanity  ;  the  latter  differs  from  both  the  other  states  by 
the  passions  and  conduct  being  atTected,  and  it  often  betrays 
u^eIf  by  something  outre  which  cannot  escape  observation. 

Many  persons  in  Paris  must  recollect  a  venerable  old  man, 
who  was  observed  to  frequent  the  most  fashionable  public  places 
in  that  city  some  years  since  ;  his  appearance  was  so  singular 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  In  the  day  time  he 
wore  a  large  straw  hat,  with  a  flaunting  ribband  band  tied  at 
the  side  in  a  huge  knot;  his  coat  and  vest  were  such  as  were 
seen  in  the  old  Venetian  pictures;  silk  stockings  and  shoes  with 
large  buckles  completed  his  costume.  It  was  changed  for  the 
evening  entertainment  for  one  of  the  most  showy  colours,  red 
waistcoat,  red  pantaloons,  and  large  red  slippers — a  collar  aud 
star  of  some  order*  that  was  not  known,  and  the  straw  hat 
elaborately  ornamented  with  artificial  pearls,  steel  buttons,  beads 
aud  tinsel  finery.  He  conversed  in  the  purest  Italian  and  most 
perfect  French.  His  conversation  was  not  only  agreeable,  but 
highly  instructive,  as  there  was  no  subject  wiih  which  he  was 
not  conversant — he  spoke  of  music  and  the  fine  arts  as  if  they 
had  been  his  particular  study  ;  he  was  familiar  with  the  best 
authors  of  every  period.  It  was  quite  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
by  the  wonderful  extent  of  his  inforrnation,  and  the  powers  of 
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his  mind.    His  story  was  a  melancboly  one.    lie  was  the  last 
descendant  of  one  of  the  first  Italian  families ;  his  brother  had 
been  a  roost  distinguished  theologian  of  Calabria — his  own  title 
was  Count  Carnevale.  In  the  year  1789  he  had  conspired  against 
the  king  of  Naples^and  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  The 
dungeon  where  he  was  confined  was  s^  low^that  once  when  rising 
suddenly  to  receive  some  news,  he  struck  his  head  against  the 
roof  with  great  force.  fl,e  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  concussi(  n 
of  the  brain ;  this  most  probably  made  it  more  liable  to  disorder 
ever  after.  He  at  length  recovered,but  it  was  to  find  his  property 
confiscated,  and  as  he  was  condemned  to  banishment  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  for  his  support  gave  lessons.  He  was  getting  on 
in  this  way  with  great  success ;  one  day  taking  up  a  French 
paper,  the  first  thing  that  struck  him  was  the  notice  of  the  death 
of  a  lady,to  whom  in  early  life  he  had  been  tenderly  attached  and 
betrothed,  but  who  had  been  forced  by  the  king  to  bestow  her 
hand  upon  another.  From  the  moment  that  he  read  the  paragraph 
he  became  the  victim  of  an  illusion  which  nothing  could  dispel; 
his  memory  and  judgment  upon  the  concerns  of  life  were  clear 
as  ever,  but  a  fixed  idea  brought  on  a  hallucination  which  never 
left  him.  While  he  satin  his  room,  the  one  he  had  loved  so  well, 
suddenly  stood  before  him,  and  told  him   that   the  newspaper 
had  misinformed  him,  for  that  she  still  lived,  but  that  her 
basband  was  dead,  and  that  she  had  now  come  to  offer  her  heart 
and  hand  to  him,  to  whom  they  had  been  pledged  long  since. 
With  delight  he  renewed  their  engagement,  and  made  every 
preparation  for  their  approaching  marriage ;  he  determined  that 
no  expense  should  be  spared  on  the  wedding  banquet.    The 
persons  who  were  to  supply  it,  felt  no  hesitation,  on  learning 
the  name  of  the  bride,but  as  yet  no  one  had  seen  her;  the  count's 
friends  and  relations  congratulated  him  on  the  occasion,   and 
expressed  great  anxiety  to  see  one  of  whom  he  had  given  such  a 
glowing  description  ;  still  she  did  not  appear.  After  the  lapse  of 
some  time  suspicion  began  to  be  entertained  that  he  might 
have  been  under  a  delusion  as  to  the  visit  of  his  lady  loye.  Letters 
of  enquiry  about  her  were  written  to  Naples ;  the  account  of  her 
death  was  confirmed,  but  all  attempts  to  convince  the  noble- 
man of  its  accuracy,  were  quite  unavailing,  and  brought  on  such 
outrageous  paroxysms  that  it  became  quite  necessary  to  place  hini 
in  a  lunatic  asylum.  By  the  humane  treatment  of  the  physician 
at  Chareton  his  reason  was  partially  restored,  but  the  delusion  of 
hisappioachiiig marriage  wasnever  removed,  and  he  always  wore 
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the  costume  which  he  considered  most  suitable  for  a  bridal 
fete.  He  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  his  expected  bride;  he  slept 
in  his  wedding  dress^  and  rose  at  about  four  in  the  morning 
that  he  might  be  quite  ready.     For  the  first  few  dajs  that  he 
appeared  in  his  fantastic  dress,crowds  followed  him^but  ouriositj 
subsided  after  a  time,  and»  his  story  becoming  known^  excited 
great  sympathy,  and  as  he  was  quite  harmless,  he  was  welcome 
everywhere.    Whenever  he  felt  a  par<»ysm  coming  on,  which 
was  the  case  at  times,  after  the  excitement  caused  by  the  endeav- 
our  of  his  friends  to  convince  him  of  his  delusion,  he  would 
return  to  the  asylum  and  not  leave  it  till  he  became  composed. 
Among  the  delusions  which  after  some  time  marked  his  malady, 
was  the  belief  that  no  amiable  person  could  ever  die,  and  that 
they  continued  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  though  visibk 
but  to  few.    He  would  tell  of  his  having  met  and  conversed  with 
distinguished  persons,  long  since  dead,  and  if  those  to  whom 
he  spoke  seemed  to  doubt  what  he  said,  the  tears  would  start 
into  his  eyes,  and  he  would  kv  his  hand  upon  his  heart  while 
he  assured  them  of  the  truth  of  what  he  stated.  He  continued  to 
make  considerably  by  giving  lessons  in  Italian ;  the  sums  which 
hereceived,  he  always  divided  into  three  parcels,  one  for  charity, 
another  for  his  own  necessities,  and  the  third  for  his  wedding 
dress.    On  this  he  spared  no  expense,  but  purchased  the  most 
costly  velvets  and  richest  ribands.     Many  anecdotes  were  re* 
corded  of  his  delicacy  and  integrity.    He  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
the  houses  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  and  but 
for  his  fantastic  dr?s8,  it  could  never  have  been  supposed  that 
part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  it  was  one 
day  while  walking  in  the  Boulevards  that  he  feU,  and  his  life 
passed  away  with  a  gentle  sigh.    Among  the  crowd  who  in- 
stantly surrounded  him  there  were  several  of  his  own  friends^  in 
whose  arms  he  was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  ho2^pital.  He  was 
long  missed  in  Paris  where  he  had  been  so  well  known.  All  the 
performers  at  the  opera  house, where  he  was  so  continually  seen, 
and  to  which  he  had  a  free  admit^ion,  attended  his  remains  to 
their  last  resting  place.  * 

*  We  met  with  an  account  of  this  intere8t,uig  man  io  the  J<mmal  ^ 
J^sychological  Medicine  and  Mental Pathologtf,\ot  the  year  1850 — ti^er^ 
were  many  particulars  in  the  case  which  reminded  us  of  some  of  the 
patients  in  owift's  hospital,  whom  we  had  an  opportunity  of  obterr- 
ing  occasionally.  When  visiting  one  of  them,  many  years  sinee^  we 
know  at  least  two,  who  after  being  set  at  liberty  would  return,  when- 
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When  we  observe,  as  in  this  case,  how  real  their  delusions 
appear  to  the  insane, we  find  there  was  foundation  for  the  saying, 
that  ^the  illusions  of  lunatics  are  like  the  apparitions  of  the  ghost 
seers.'*   Pinel,  whose  acuteness  and  observation  on  the  subject 
carry  great  weight,  remarks  that  fhe  history  of  insanity  claims 
alliance  with  all  the  errors  and  delusions  of  ignorant  credulity ; 
not  only  do  we  know  that  affections  of  the  body  may  have  a 
morbid  influence  on  the  brain,  as  is  the  case  in  fevers,  delirium 
tremensyin  many  nervous  and  other  disorder8,but  that  we  possess 
a  marvellous  faculty  so  independent  of  ourselves  that  it  can  in- 
spire us  with  the  greatest  terror,which  may  act  upon  the  nervous 
system  and  the  brain,  and  produce  hallucinations  tending  to  spec- 
tral illusions  or  actual  insanity.    If  in  some  overwhelming  grief 
it  is  not  kept  in  check  by  the  reasoning  faculties  or  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  it  may  for  ever  haunt  the  mourner  with  an  ideal  object. 
The  death  of  a  beautiful  girl  with  whom  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
marriage,plunged  her  lover  into  the  greatest  affliction;  thoseabout 
him  did  all  they  could  to  console  him^  and  to  withdraw  his  mind 
from  one  exclusive  idea.   He  always  appeared  to  fancy  the  one 
80  much  loved  was  present,  and  to  gratify  him,  her  chair 
was  regularly  laid  at  the  dinner  table,  in  the  place  which  she 
itsed  to  occupy.     His  conversation  and  attention  were  always 
directed  to  the  ideal  object.   His  friends,  becoming  alarmed  lest 
the  fancy  should  end  in  confirmed  insanity,  determined  to  try  to 
dispel  the  illusion ;  they  invited  a  cousin  of  the  yonng  lady,  who 
bore  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  her,  that  they  had  been  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  each  other;  they  made  her  put  on  one  of 
the  dresses  which  her  cousin  had  been  accustomed  to  wear,  and 
take  her  seat  at  the  dinner  table.   The  young  man  entered  the 
room,  and  having  taken  his  place,  immediately  directed  his  eyes 
where  they  were  ever  sure  to  be  fixed,  a  ghastly  paleness  over- 
spread his  face,  and  as  he  exclaimed,  '^Oh  God!  are  there  two  of 

erer  they  felt  a  paroxysm  coming  on,  to  remain  till  they  were  re- 
stored to  the  use  of  reason.  Some  among  them  were  so  enlightened 
and  aj^eeable,  that  it  required  the  palpable  proofs  by  which  they 
sometimes  betrayed  the  melancholy  fact,  to  convince  as  that  dark 
shadows  frequently  passed  over  minds  that  appeared  remarkuble 
kr  lucidity.  Having  observed  such,  it  does  not  appear  strange  to  us 
that  some  of  the  ablest  ^articles  in  Aikin's  Biographical  Dictionary 
were  written  by  the  inmate  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  best  plan 
for  the  building  of  Bethlehem  furnished  by  another ;  nor  that  the 
imnates  of  the  Momingside  Lunatie '  Asylum  got  up  a  Magazine 
aiDOQg  themselves,  in  which  many  of  the  articles  are  remarkable  for 
clearness  of  reasoning. 
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ou/'  he  fainted  away,  and  was  carried  to  his  bed,  which  he  never 
eft  till  he  was  taken  to  be  laid  beside  the  grave  of  his  beloved. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  effects  of  certain 
gasses,  opium,  hemp,  chloriform ;  we  know  the  utter  bewilder- 
ment of  the  senses  which  they  induce — what  uncouth  forms  and 
strange  combinations  they  present  to  the  fancy.  Mesmerism  and 
electro-biology  have  a  still  more  mysterious  influence  upon  the 
brain.  Many  of  the  wonders  of  magic  may  be  referred  to  their 
action.  By  their  appliance  or  that  of  other  means  to  produce 
similar  effects,  known  to  him,  Cornelius  Agrippa  may  have  exhi- 
bited to  Surrey  in  his  magic  mirror,  his  "lovely  Geraldine resting 
negligently  upon  a  couch,  and  reading  by  the  light  of  alamp,  one 
of  his  tender  sonnets."  The  absolute  subjection  of  the  senses  of 
one  under  the  influence  of  electro-biology  to  the  will  of  another 
must  be  seen  to  be  conceived ;  it  may  naturally  lead  us  to  think 
of  that  incomprehensible  power  possessed  by  the  enemy  of  man, 
which  scripture  warns  us  to  be  prepared  to  contend  with,  and 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  the  im- 
pulses to  crime,  for  which  some  of  its  perpetrators  declare 
an  utter  inability  to  account.  The  celebrated  Doctor  Bekker 
gives  the  description  from  Schottus  of  the  power  of  devils,  in 
his  World  Bewitched ;  "  they  render  visible  things  invisible, 
suddenly  snatching  them  from  the  sight  of  men ;  they  make 
statues  and  other  immoveable  objects  move  and  walk  •  .  • 
they  represent  the  figure  of  all  sorts  of  matter,  either  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  or  others.  They  direct  in  such  a  man- 
ner the  usual  spirits  of  men,  that  they  make  appear  to  them 
past,  present,  and  future  things  in  their  own  shape,  and  per- 
suade them  that  they  see,hear,and  do  all  things  that  are  not  real. 
Some  work  these  bewitchments  by  breathing  or  blowing on,'some 
work  these  bewitchings  only  by  way  of  invocation  or  im- 
precation ;  they  wish  it,  or  will  it,  and  so  it  falls  out.'' 

As  we  acknowledge  that  we  are  acquainted  with  wonderful 
effects  produced  by  a  variety  of  means,  may  we  not  reasonably 
conjecture  that  there  may  be  agents  beyond  our  ken,  which 
may  produce  effects  as  marvellous,  or  si  ill  more  wonderful  ? 
Thoagh  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  may  regulate  spiritual 
agency  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  deny  its  influence.  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  impress  the  mind  with  images  as  vivid  as 
the  most  tangible  objects — sensations  and  conceptions  can  be 
made  to  reach  the  brain  and  impress  the  mind,  independently 
of  the  senses.  Representations  thus  produced  are  as  wonder- 
ful as  if  the  actual  form  were  present.     Hibbert,  who  referred 
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the  appearance  of  apparidons  to  a  deranged  state  of  the  nerves 
aod  circulation,  has,  nevertheless,  added  :  ''  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  popular  belief  of  departed  spirits  occasionally 
holding  communication  with  the  human  race,  is  replete  with 
matter  of  curious  speculation.  Some  Christian  divines,  with 
every  just  reason,  acknowledge  no  authentic  source  whence  the 
impression  of  a  future  state  could  have  been  communicated  to 
man  but  from  the  Jewish  prophets,  or  from  our  Saviour  Him- 
self. Yet  it  is  certain  that  a  belief  in  an  existence  after  death 
has,  from  time  imuiemorial,  prevailed  in  countries  to  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  could  never  have  extended  ;  as  among 
certain  tribes  of  America.  Can  this  notion  have  been  intui- 
tively suggested,  or  is  it  an  extravagant  supposition  that  the 
behef  might  often  have  arisen  from  the  spectral  illusions  to 
which  man,  in  every  age,  from  the  occasional  influence  of  mor- 
Ufic  causes,  must  have  been  subject  ?** 

Johnson  and  Addison  both  believed  in  apparitions.  *^  That 
the  dead  are  seen  no  more,'^  are  Johnson  s  words,  '^  I  will 
not  undertake  to  maintain  against  the  current  and  universal 
testimony  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations ;  there  is  no  people, 
rude  or  learned,  among  whom  accounts  of  apparitions  of  the  dead 
are  not  related  and  beheved.  This  opinion,  which,  perhaps,  pre- 
vails as  far  as  human  nature  is  diffused,  could  have  become  uni- 
versal only  by  its  truth/'  This,  coming  from  a  man  of  Johnson's 
reasoning  mind,  is  remarkable ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  truest  phi- 
losophy io  disbelieve  nothing  which  has  not  been  disproved. 
Whether  it  be  spectral  illusion,  from  something  wrong  in  the 
state  of  the  health,  or  some  marvellous  effect  upon  the  senses, 
there  are,  undoubtedly,  many  cases  on  record  which  might 
reasonably  induce  the  belief  that  such  had  not  only  been  per- 
mitted, but  divinely  ordered.  It  is  told  that  Cornelius  Sylla  was 
warned  of  his  approaching  death,  by  an  apparition,  the  night 
before  it  took  place,  and  that  a  spectre,  in  tattered  garments, 
bearing  a  horn  of  plenty,  covered  with  a  cloth,  was  seen  by  the 
emperor  Julian  to  pass  sorrowfully  before  his  tent.  Brutus,  too, 
is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  visited  in  his  tent  by  an  ap- 
parition— Ceesar's  ghost  appeared  to  him  and  spoke  the  memo- 
rable words  that  they  should  meet  again  at  Philippi. 

The  comparative  rarity,  at  the  present  day,  of  accounts  of  spiri- 
toal  visitations  does  not  militate  against  the  possibility  of  such 
being  still  permitted  on  special  occasions.  Happily  the  unbe- 
hef  which  was  prevalent  in  the  past  age  is  seldom  met  with 
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now ;  but  at  the  periods  when  it  was  not  so  rare  a  more  fre- 
quent intercoarse  with  the  anseen  world  maj  have  been  allowed 
for  wise  purposes.    It  existed  from  the  first  accounts  which 
we  have  of  men.      The  earliest  and  most  sablime  commn- 
nion  of  which  we  read  was   with  the  Divine  Being  Himself, 
afterwards  with  His  angels  or  messengers,  and  since  then  it 
has  been  believed  that  the  departed  are  sometimes  permitted  to 
visit  the  earth.    There  have  been  instances  detail^  where  the 
exact  appearance  of  tiie  one  about  to  die,  or  just  dead,  has  been 
presented  to  persons  who  had,  at  the  time,  no  apprehensions 
about  them,  who  had  had  no  previous  reveries,  nothing  to  ex- 
cite the  imagination,  confuse  the  mind,  or  mislead  the  senses. 
The  foUowing  particulars  were  communicated  to  us  by  a  lady 
of  the  strictest  veracity,  and  perfectly  free  from  the  least  tinc- 
ture of  superstition.     She  was  one  of  a  party  at  the  bouse 
where  they  occurred,     [t  was  a  fine  evening  towards  the  end- 
of  Summer,  when  two  of  the  company,  who  had  been  invited  to 

tea>  arrived  at  Mrs.  M 's  house ;  none  of  the  other  guests 

had  as  yet  come,  nor  had  any  of  the  family  gone  up  to  the 
drawingroom  into  which  the  ladies  had  been  shown.     Tl»ej 
placed  themselves  in  a  window  which  looked  on  the  pleasure- 
grpund.     A  glass  door  opened  on  a  wide  gravel  walk,  from 
which  a  winding  and  intricate  path  led,  terminated  by  an  old 
and  picturesque  churchyard.     As  the  ladies  were  admiring  the 
place,  they  saw  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  M-       ,  who  had 
been  very  ill  for  a  long  time,  and,  as  thev  thought,  confined  to 
bed,  come  out  of  the  house,  accompanied  by  a  younger  sister. 
They  walked  on  slowly,  and  did  not  mind  their  friends  in  the 
window,  who  tried  to  attract  their  notice.     They  watclied  there 
as  they  pursued  their  way;  when  they  reached  the  path  that 
led  to  the  churchyard,  the  girls  separated,  and  the  younger, 
quickening  her  pace,  left  her  sister  considerably  behind,  and 
was  soon  lost  to  sight  amidst  the  yew  trees  and  the  tomb«- 
stones.     Just  as  the  other  had  entered  the  grave*yan)  Mrs. 
M— -  and  her  other  daughter  entered  the  room.     The  ladies 
congratulated  her  on  her  invalid  daughter  being  well  enough 
to  venture  out ;  but  said  that  Sarah  mnH  havejomnd  tie  rank 
groM  in  the  churchyard  very  damp,  and  that  she  ekonld  not  have 

aUowed  Lucy  to  follow  her,     Mrs.  M was  disconcerted ; 

she  had  just  left  Sarah  sittbg  by  Lucy's  bedside,  as  she  was 
still  confined  to  her  bed,  without  any  prospect  of  being  able  to 
leave  it  for  some  time.     A   constrained  and  uneasy  feeling 
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efidently  pervaded  the  family,  which  soon  spread  to  the  guests, 
who  oonseqnentlj  look  leave  at  an  early  hour.    The  circum- 
stance of  the  evening  was  never  explained ;  but  it  so  happened 
that  Sarah,  who  had  been  in  full  health  at  the  time,  fell  ill  of 
a  fever,  soon  afler,  and  died.  Poor  Lucy  lingered  on  for  some 
months,  and  thm  her  remains  were  earned  sJonr  the  intrieate 
winding  path,  and  laid  beside  her  sister,  in  the  old  churchyard. 
The  circumstance  of  this  previous  vision  was  long  remembered, 
and  looked  upon  as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  fate  of  the  sisters, 
lliere  are  interesting  tales  of  the  dying  having  appeared  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  dearest,  at  the  moment  of  their  de- 
partore.     Some  are  well-authenticated  accounts  of  children 
having  seen  the  apparitions  of  their  fathers,  at  the  instant  of 
their  death.  An'idea  has  been  held  by  many,  that  the  thoughts 
of  one  about  to  quit  the  world  being  intensdy  fixed  upon  the 
oi^eet  of  affeoiion,  act  so  powerfully  as  to  bring  the  dying 
person's  image  before  the  one  of  wbon  he  has  been  thinking. 
This  was  Ijavater's  opinion ;  for  we  find  he  says  that  the 
influence  of  imagination  had  power  to  operate  on  the  minds  of 
others  much  more  directly  than  through  the  animal  spirits.  ^The 
imagination,"  he  continuee,  **  of  one  individual  could  so  act 
upon  that  of  another  individual,  as  to  produce  by  this  opera- 
tion a  vivid  idea  of  the  visible  shape  of  the  person  from  whom 
this  influence  emanated.    Thus  the  imagination  of  a  sick  or 
dying  person,  who  deeply  longs  to  behold  some  <lear  and  ab« 
sent  friend,  can  so  act  upon  the  mind  of  the  same  friend  as  to 
produce  au  idea  vivid  enough  to  appear  like  a  reality ;  and  that 
gave  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  phantom.  It  can  act  at  any  distance, 
and  even  pierce  through  stone  waUs.     When  a  sailor  is  in  a 
itorm  at  sea,  and  about  to  perish,  bis  powerful  imagination 
can  so  aet  upon  the  mind  of  anv  dear  relation  whom  he  de- 
spairs of  seeing  again,  as  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  same 
dear  relation  an  idea  of  such  intensity  as  to  form  a  proper 
spectre  of  the  unfortunate  mariner."    "  This  theory/'  BUbbert 
observes,  '^  was  well  calculated  to  explain  many  coincidences  of 
ghost  storicflk,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  are  on  record  many 
ghost  stories,  which  are,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  such  an 
explanatk)n.'' 

There  is  an  affectingrecord  in  Theodore  Hook's  memoirs,  which 
might  perhaps  bo  supposed  to  be  in  accordance  with  this  theory. 
A  young  man,  the  eldest  son  of  a  nobleman,  had  gone  to  reside 
with  his  father  in  Paris,  having  broken  up  hie  establishment 
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in  Lundon,  and  separated  from  a  young  ladj,  who  had  lived 
under  his  protection  for  a  considerable  time.  Thej  however  kept 
up  a  regular  correspondence ;  tiie  non-arrival  of  a  letter  from 
her  in  due  course^  caused  the  young  man  great  uneasiness;  he 
remained  reading  in  the  library  after  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  retired;  in  some  time  an  indescribable  feeling  of  appre- 
hension as  if  some  other  person  were  in  the  room,  stole 
over  him^  but  he  still  endeavoured  to  fix  his  attention  on  the 
book,  but  every  moment  the  impression  became  stronger  that 
Ae  was  not  alone.  With  an  effort,  he  at  length  raised  his  eyes, 
and  saw  before  him  the  unhappy  girl  whom  he  had  left,  an  in- 
fant in  her  arms,  and  she  stood  pale  and  wasted,  looking  mourn- 
fully upon  him ;  he  rose,  but  found  himself  incapable  of  moving 
towards  her.  He  felt  that  this  was  no  earthly  visitation,  his  head 
reeled  and  he  fell  senseless  on  the  floor,  in  which  state  he  was 
fouud.  He  soon  learned  that  at  that  very  time  when  she  appeared 
present  to  him,  she  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  child. 

Though  this  case  favours  Lavater's  theory,  it  may  be  referred 
to  other  causes  which  are  known  to  produce  powerful  effect^. 
A  troubled  conscience,  regret  for  the  sin  and  sorrow  in  which 
one  who  might  have  seen  happy  days,  had  been  involved ;  the 
one  who  had  loved  him  too  well ;  the  one  whom  he  had  wronged 
and  forsaken ;  all  this  may  have  pressed  upon  his  miud»  and 
added  to  intense  anxiety,  may  have  excited  his  imagination  so 
forcibly  that  it  presented  the  sad  picture  with  such  vividness 
as  to  leave  an  impression  of  reality,  which  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence may  have  rendered  indehble.     But  for  many  of  the  stories 
of  apparitions  no  such  explanation  can  be  found,and  they  certainly 
favour  Lavater's  theory  in  a  remarkable  manner.     There  is  no 
account  more  striking  than  of  that  which  appeared  on  the  night 
of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  at  Sadler's  Wells,  in  the  month  uf 
October,  1809,  which  was  noticed  in  all  the  public  journals  of 
the  day ;  a  false  alarm  of  fire  caused  a  violent  rush  from  the 
gallery,  when  many  persons  were  thrown  down  and  trodden 
under  foot ;  some  were  suflbcated  by  intense  pressure.     The 
scene  was  one  of  indescribable  agony,  eighteen  persons  were 
killed.  An  inquest  was  held  next  morning,  when  several  witnesses 
were  examined ;  the  following  deposition  was  the  most  remark- 
able.    ''  Benjamin   Price,   deceased,    was   identified    by    ins 
mother.  She  resides  at  No.  31  Lime-street,  Leaden haU-street; 
deceased  was  eleven  years  of  age,  he  obtained  leave  to  accompany 
some  neighbours  to  Sadler's  Wells.     About  half-past  ten,  his 
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little  sister  weut  into  the  kitchen^  where  she  saw  her  brother, 
vho  she  thought  was  at  the  play  ;  she  called  him^  he  immediately 
disappeared ;  she  said  it  certaiuly  was  her  brother's  ghost,  and 
she  was  sure  he  was  dead.  Wituess  being  alarmed  at  the  story 
toid  by  her  daughter,  hastened  with  a  friend  to  Sadler's  Wells, 
where  she  found  her  boy  a  corpse." 

The  following  passage  from  *'  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Alex- 
ander Knox/'  edited  oy  Mr.  Hornby,  bears  so  directly  on  the 
subject,  that  we  transcribe  it.   '*  The  incident  occurred,  during 
the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Knox  ;^  we  can  vouch  for  its  truth, 
having  learned  it  from  a  friend  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
scrupulous  accuracy,  who  had  it  directly  from  Mr.  Knox  him- 
self   One  of  the  officials  connected  with  the  castle  was  travelling 
on  the  continent.  On  entering  the  Parliament  House  in  College- 
green,  to  listen  to  some  debate^  Mr.  Knox  saw  what  he  would 
Save  supposed  to  be  this  very  person,  but  that  he  knew  him 
to  be  absent  from  Dublin ;  the  identity  of  appearance  could  not, 
lie   thought,    be  accounted  for  by  any    resemblance;    the 
apparition  of  one  about  to  die  is  a  common  belief  amongst  the 
sQiperstitious,  and  though  by  no  means  naturally  superjstitious, 
tiie  thought  at  once  darted  into  Mr*  Knox's  mind ;  be  went  at 
osce  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  told  the  strange  story,  and 
kundly  aolicited  from  his  Lordship  a  conditional  promise,  that 
i^the  apprehension  excited  by  thiis  apparition  should  prove  well 
/Hounded,  the  son  of  this  gentleman  should   succeed  to  his 
father's  office.     We  could  mention  the  names  of  the  partiea  but 
forbear  doing  so,  as  there  are  some  whose  feelings  might  re* 
volt  at  the  connexion  of  their  family  with  so  mysterious  a  story." 
There  are  instances  recorded  of  the  appearance  of  appi^- 
tions,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  the  causes  on  which 
we  have  touched — where  no  excitement  of  imsigination,  no 
morbid  state  of  the  nerves  could  have  conjured  up  illusions, 
and  when  no  mysterious  sympathy  of  ardent  affection  could 
have  existed.   Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  such,  with  which 
we  have   met,  were  repeated  by  Sogers  and  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  have  both  been  noticed  in  Moore^s  Diary.    Bogers 
spoke  of   a  young  couple  at  Berlin,  who  used  to  attend  the 
opera ;  in  the  box  where  they  sat,  a  third  person  was  always 
seen  between  them,  from  all  parts  of  the  house ;  to  some  he 
appeared  a  fair,  and  to  others  a  dark  man — to  some  he  looked 

*  He  was  secretary  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 
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old,  to  others  young ;    tio  One  on  entering  the  box  could  see 
him — the  young  couple  were  then  found  quite  alone.     After  a 
time,  i8  no  one  would  venture  to  enter  their  boi,  they  left 
Berlin.    It   was  iaid  that   a  jmiUy  fnjfttery   wu  hanging 
of>er  the  Of>nneGtio%  qfihen  young  p^^.    The  circumstances 
mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  had  occurred  to  Mrs.  HocA, 
the  wife  of  Doctor  Hook,  who  wrote  the  Roman  History. 
While  in  Bath,  she  became  intimate  with  K  foreign,  lady,  a 
widow,  and  they  had  agreed  to  live  together  when  they  returned 
to  London.     As  Mrs.  Hook  was  going  down  stairs  one  day,  at 
the  lady's  lodging,  she  met  a  foreign  officer ;  "  yq|i  had  a  yisitor 
yesterday,"  siud  Mrs.  Hook  the  next  day,to  her  friend.    "  No,*' 
said  the  lady, ''  I  have  seen  no  one  since  you  were  here.''     Mrs. 
Hook  thought  this  odd,  but  no  suspicion  of  anything  Wrong 
occurred  to  her,  till  some  days  after,  when  by  mistake  she  went 
into  her  friend's  dressing  room,  where  she  found  the  officer 
whom  she  had  met  upon  the  stairs  stretched  upon  the  sofa. 
She  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  lady,  who  said  it  was 
quite  impossible,  but  on  hearing  a  description  of  the  officer*! 
dress,  she  fainted  awi^.    Appearances  being  so  unfavouraMe  ts 
the  lad/s  character,   Mrs.   Hook  determined  to  withdraw 
gradually  from  the  intimacy ;  the  lady  was  now  preparing  to  gd 
to  London,  and  Mrs.  Hook  being  alone  with  the  maid  who  was 
packing  up,  picked  up  a  miniature  case  which  fell  from  the 
portmant^ ;  she  opened  it,  it  was  the  likeness  of  the  very 
officer  whom  she  had  met  upon  the  stairs;  **  that,"  said  the  iMid, 
''  is  the  pidure  of  my  mistress's  husband,  he  died  a  short  time 
before  we  left  Gemwrny ."     A  few  weeks  after  this,  an  order  for 
the  arrest  of  the  foreign  lady  reached  England.    She  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  her  husband.    This  strange  Uile  is 
remsraable  fM  favouring  tlie  popular  beKef,  that  the  abodes  of 
the  guilty  are  haunted  by  the  troubled  spirits  of  their  victims. 
There  are  tales  indeed,  where  the  nmrderer  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  a  supernatural  witness. 

It  is  natural  that  the  human  mind,  which  is  prone  to  look  for 
supernatund  revelations  and  warnings,  should  rest  upon  re- 
markable coinoidences  as  having  been  divinely  ordered,  and  not 
as  the  offering  <rf  mere  chance.  FrOni  the  esrliest  times,  cfven 
to  the  present  enlightened  age,  there  has  been  ibu  aspinrtion  alter 

"  Those  mysteries  which  heav'n 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know," 
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and  though  aogories  and  onaens  are  no  longer  consulted^  every 
conmlsioQ  of  nature  which  chimes  in  with  a  remarkable  pablic 
event  asaomes  additional  interest.  The  storms  which  raged 
with  such  tremendous  fury,  when  Cromwell  and  when  Napoleon 
died,  ha?e  not  been  forgotten.  Circumstances  which  have 
passed  almost  unnoticed  at  the  time  of  their  bccnrrence,  often 
seem  to  have  borne  in  a  stiiking  manner  on  the  fate  of  cele- 
brated individuals,  and  recur  to  the  memory  after  that  fate  has 
been  accomplished  as  very  extraordinary  coincidences.  The 
imagination  particularly  finds  a  pathetic  interest  in  those  omens 
and  coincidences  which  bear  upon  a  disastrous  fate.  Shake- 
speare knew  this  well,  when  he  makes  Ophelia  say, 

'^  I  would  give  you  some  violets,  but  they  withered  all, 
When  my  father  died." 

The  hasel  tree  which  has  been  said  to  have  overshadowed  the 
grave  of  the  Fair  Xosamond,  with  its  profusion  of  nuts,  but  all 
empty,  seemed  as  the  emblem  of  an  unhappy  career.  The 
wanderings  of  ^^  marvellous  ic^^poorChatterton,in  the  church- 
yard, among  the  tombs  and  epitaphs;  and  fais  sinking  into  the 
Save  which  lay  open  and  unobserved  before  him,  but  three 
ys  before  his  most  pitiable  death,  seemed  a  prelude  to  the 
mdancholy  event.  A  stranger  is  said  to  have  mailed  on  Flax- 
man  one  morning  and  to  have  brought  to  him  a  book,  which 
the  author,  an  Italian  Artist,  had  requested  of  him  to  present, 
with  an  apology  for  the  strangp  dedication  which  was  prefixed 
to  it;  when  it  was  ready  for  publication,  areportof  Flaxman's 
death  reached  the  author,  who,  anxious  to  show  his  veneration 
for  the  great  sculptor,  dedicated  his  work  al  ombra  di  Fltuoman  ; 
on  finding  thatFIaxman  still  lived,  he  was  overjoyed,  but  could 
xM  rest  till  he  had  explained  the  apparent  strangeness  of  his 
conduct.  Flaxmaa  smiled  as  he  accepted  the  volume  with  un- 
affected simplicity ;  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  his  family 
and  friends;  he  was  then  perfectly  well  and  in  good  spirits,  but 
caoght  cold  at  church  the  next  day,  though  sufficiently  well  to 
preside  al  the  dinner  table,to  which  he  had  invited  some  guests ; 
ne  assumed  a  cheerfulness,  and  said  someUung  pleasing  to 
eveijone;  they  took  leave  thinking  they  were  soon  to  meet 
again ;  but  they  were  never  to  see  him  more,  for  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday  he  died — ^tbe  dedication  al  ambra  di  Plasman, 
appeared  to  the  friends  of  this  gifted  man,  a  mournful  pre- 
didion  of  his  death.     Among  the  many  coincidences  which 
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have  been  recorded  in  connexion  witli  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  it 
has  been  mentioned,  that  an  eagle  was  seen  to  take  its  flight 
from  a  high  rock  at  St.  Helena,  at  the  ver}*  moment  on  which 
Napoleon  expired.  His  army,  like  their  great  leader,  were  ever 
observant  of  omens.  Multitudes  of  the  crows  for  which  Moscow 
is  remarkable,  perched  upon  the  towers  of  the  Kremlin,  as  the 
armj  advanced,  from  whence  they  frequently  descended  and 
hovered  round  the  French  soldiers,  flapping  their  wings  and 
screaming,  as  if  menacing  them  with  the  destruction  which 
followed.  It  is  said  the  troops  were  greatly  disheartened  by  the 
circumstance,  which  they  considered  a  most  unlucky  omen. 
So  attentive  was  Napoleon  to  every  occurrence  which  could  bear 
on  coming  events,  that  the  most  trivial  incident  frequently 
appeared  of  ominous  importance.  It  was  while  on  one  of 
his  campaigns,  at  a  distance  from  Josephine,  that  the  glass  of 
her  miniature,  which  he  always  carried  about  him,  was  broken. 
To  his  fertile  imagination  it  betokened  misfortune ;  she  might 
be  ill ;  she  might  be  dead ;  he  could  flnd  no  rest  till  the 
courier  wliom  he  dispatched  in  haste,  returned  with  word  that 
all  was  well  with  her.  In  after  days,  this  proof  of  affection, 
with  the  many  others  which  he  had  given,  must  have  been 
treasured  in  her  stricken  heart. 

As  if  he  had  a  foreboding  that  it  was  the  last  evening  that 
he  was  to  spend  with  his  family,  the  emperor  Paul  sat  up  with 
them  that  night — the  night  of  his  assassination — much  beyond 
the  usual  time,  and  took  a  more  affectionate  leave  of  them, 
when  retiring  for  the  night,  than  was  his  custom. 

The  coincidences  which  occurred  relative  to  the  loss  of  the 
Amazon,  were  so  remarkable  that  they  were  repeated  by  every 
one ;  Mr.  Neilson,  who  was  on  board,  seemed  impressed  with 
a  foreboding  of  the  very  danger  which  was  to  occur ;  he  could 
not  close  his  eyes  in  sleep,  on  that  night,  when  the  vessel 
sailed,  but  paced  the  deck  with  Mr.  Best,  while  all  was  safe 
and  calm,  talking  of  the  danger  of  a  storm ;  "  and  what,'' 
said  he, "  if  there  should  be  fire  V  The  sad  fate  of  Elliot  War- 
burton,  who  was  on  the  way  to  visit  the  scene  of  his  story, 
occupied  part  of  the  newspaper  in  which  his  novel  Darien  was 
announced,  and  commended  by  the  press  :  it  is  a  very  affecting 
coincidence,  that  in  this  production,  there  is  an  account  of  a 
shipwreck  and  a  vessel  destroyed  by  fire ;  Uttle  did  the  gifted 
author  think,  while  he  was  graphically  describing  from  imagi- 
nation the  horrors  of  the  scene,  that  he  was  so  soon  to  prove 
their  reality. 
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Many  incidents  have  been  recorded,  as  ominous  of  the  fate 
of  the  unfortunate  Charles ;  it  is  said  that  when  Bernini,  the 
sculptor,  examined  Vandyke's  profiles  of  the  ill-fated  monarch, 
to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  a  bust,  he  looked  at  them  with 
an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  saying,  "  something  evil 
will  befal  this  man — he  carries  misfortune  in  his  face ;"  tradi- 
tion goes  on  to  say,  that  a  hawk  pursued  a  dove  into  the 
sculptor's  studio,  and  rending  its  victim  in  the  air,  sprinkled 
with  its  blood  the  bust  of  King  Charles.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  at  the  Coronation  of  James  the  Second,  the  crown  tottered 
so  upon  his  head,  that  it  had  to  be  held  on,  and  at  the  same 
moment  when  the  signal  proclaimed  that  the  ceremony  was 
completed,  the  flag  which  bad  been  erected  on  the  tower  for 
the  occasion,  was  rent  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind.  On  the  day 
when  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed,  the  populace  pointed 
significantly  to  the  statue  of  the  unhappy  monarch,  so  omin- 
ously placed  with  its  face  towards  the  river,  its  back  to  the 
palace. 

Many  circumstances  connected  with  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette  which  appeared  indicative  of  an  unhappy  £ate,  are 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  history ;  the  days  consecrated  to  pub- 
lic rejoidngs  on  her  account,  closed  in  anguish  and  dismay. 
It  was  on  the  day  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon  that  she 
was  born ;  as  she  was  leaving  the  altar  on  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage, the  sky,  which  had  been  bright  and  clear,  was  suddenly 
overcast  with  dark  and  heavy  clouds,  peab  of  thunder  burst 
through  the  air,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  dreadful 
catastrophe  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  rejoicings  for 
her  nuptials  has  been  often  referred  to  as  ominous  of  the  ter- 
rible events  of  after  years.  The  pressure  of  the  crowd  who  had 
assembled  to  see  the  fireworks,  was  so  great  that  numbers  were 
precipitated  into  the  trenches  along  the  place  Louis  XV.  others 
fell  over  them ;  numbers  were  thus  stifled  and  trampled  to  death. 
On  the  same  spot  where  so  many  lost  their  lives  in  celebrating 
the  union  of  the  royal  pair,  the  unhappy  monarch  and  his 
qaeeii  were  put  to  death* 

In  moments  of  grief  and  of  danger,  trifling  incidents  which 
would  at  other  times  pass  unheeded,  often  seem  replete  with 
meaning ;  thus  when  Charles  the  Bold,  Dake  of  Burgundy, 
was  about  to  engage  in  the  fight  in  which  he  was  betrayed  and 
conquered,  he  mounted  his  war  horse,  and  putting  on  his 
helmet,  the  golden  lion  which  formed  the  crest  fell  off,  and  he 
24 
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buted  to  a  mere  chance  coincidence ;  there  are  such  striking 
cases  on  record,  as  to  make  us  pause  before  we  decide  that 
they  may  have  not  been  divinely  ordered. 

We  find  in  the  pages  of  English  history  thit  one  of  the 
daughters  of  William  the  Conquerer  was  beloved  by  Harold, 
and  having  given  him  her  heart,  she  plighted  her  troth.  She 
was  pressed  to  a  union  with  Alphunso  Gallicia,  who  sought 
her  hand.  Tenderly  attached  to  her  lover,  she  tried  to  touch 
the  feelings  of  her  father  ;  tears  and  entreaties  were  vain,  and 
finding  that  she  could  not  move  the  compassion  of  her  earthly 
parent,  she  prayed  that  her  Heavenly  rather  would  take  her 
to  himself,  and*  not  permit  her  removal  to  Spain.  Her  prayer 
was  granted  ;  the  affianced  bride  died  on  the  passage  to  her 
unknown  land. 

It  is  told  in  the  life  of  the  excellent  Sir  Thomas  More, 
that  when  his  favorite  daughter,  Mrs.  Roper,  lay  at  the  point 
of  death,  given  over  by  all  the  physicians,  he  sought  the  retire- 
meut  of  his  closet,  and  remainded  in  supplication  for  her  Kfe 
for  some  hours.  A  remedy  of  which  he  never  remembered  to 
have  heard,  was  suddenly  presented  to  his  mind ;  he  hastened 
to  the  physician  and  proposed  its  being  tried ;  he  gave  permis- 
sion, at  the  same  time  assuring  him,  that  though  it  would  do 
no  harfflj  it  could  not  do  any  good.  It  was  tried,  and  soon  pro- 
duced the  most  salutary  effect ;  the  dangerous  symptoms  gave 
way,  and  the  child  was  restored  to  her  father.  This  is"  not  a  soU- 
tary  case,  where  calamity  that  had  seemed  inevitable,  has  been 
averted  by  earnest  prayer.  The  case  of  Mr.  Eeilly  and  his  crew, 
who  had  been  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  so  re- 
markable, that  it  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  many.  One  of 
their  number  had  been  already  put  to  death  by  the  wandering 
Ar^bs,  and  they  knew  that  the  same  fate  awaited  them  all  if 
they  remained.  A  shattered  boat  was  all  they  had  to  trust  to  for 
escape ;  it  was  indeed  a  forlorn  hope  as  they  beheld  the  tempest 
tossed  ocean,  and  the  tremendous  surges  which  broke  upon 
the  shore  with  awful  fury.  Thqr  prepared  however  to  launch  the 
fragile  boat.  "  Let  us,''  said  Mr.  Reifly, "  let  us  pull  off  our  hats, 
my  shipmates  and  companions  in  distress."  He  then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Him  who  rules  the  racing  of  the  sea,  "  we 
pray  to  thee  to  spare  our  lives,  and  to  permit  us  to  pass  through 
this  overwhelming  surf  to  the  open  sea,  but  if  we  are  doomed 
to  perish,  thy  will  be  done !  We  commit  our  souls  to  the  mercy 
of  thee,  our  Gud,  who  gave  them,  and  oh,  universal  Father,  pro- 
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tect  and  preserve  our  widows  and  children/'  "  The  wind,  as  if  by 
divine  command/'  it  is  thus  nanated,  "  ceased  to  blow,  we 
launched  the  boat  out^  the  dreadful  surges  that  were  nearly 
bursting  upon  us,  suddenly  subsided,  making  a  path  for  our 
boat  twenty  yards  wide,  through  which  we  rowed  out  as 
smoothly  as  if  she  had  been  on  a  river  in  a  calm,  whilst  on  each 
side  of  us,  and  not  more  than  ten  yards  distant,  the  surf  con- 
tinued to  break  twenty  feet  high,  with  unabated  fury.  We 
had  to  row  nearly  a  mile  in  this  manner  ;  all  were  fully  con- 
vinced we  were  saved  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence  in  this  particular  instance,  and  joined  in  returning 
thanks  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  this  mercy/' 

There  are  many  cases  on  record,  where  guilt  has  been  pun- 
ished in  a  manner  so  unexpected  and  so  sudden  as  may  well 
strike  the  most  sceptical  with  a\Ae,  and  raise  a  very  natural 
doubt  whether  the  coincidence  could  have  been  the  mere  sport 
of  chance.  Indeed,  so  strongly  has  public  opinion  gone  the 
other  way,  that  we  find  not  only  the  ignorant  and  the  credul- 
ous ready  to  acknowledge  a  divine  interposition,  but  the  learned 
of  the  land,  the  judge  upon  the  bench,  the  jury,  cool  dispas- 
sionate men,  who  are  supposed  to  have  imagination  under  due 
subjection,  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  all  bearing  testimony 
to  their  belief  in  the  mysterious  interference  of  Providence.  In 
Well's  Begister  it  is  mentioned  that  in  November,1787,one Wil- 
liam Smyth,  who  had  been  spending  the  evening  at  a  public- 
house  in  Leather-lane,  quarrelled  with  one  of  his  companions, 
and  while  swearing  one  of  the  most  horrid  oaths,  he  expired  on 
the  bench  where  he  was  sitting.  There  was  an  inquest  on  the 
body,  the  verdict  brought  in  was,  "struck  dead  as  a  judgment 
from  God."  The  ordinary  of  Newgate,  speaking  of  the  con- 
duct of  Sarah  Malcolm  previous  to  her  execution,  says,  "  I 
preached  on  the  subject  of  murder,  and  when  I  mentioned 
several  examples  of  God^s  vengeance  on  murderers,  slie  wept 
and  cried  most  bitterly.  We  find  that  the  Provost  at  Botany 
Bay,  in  the  year  1804,  was  so  struck  by  what  he  conceived  a 
manifest  interposition  of  Providence^  that  he  instantly  acted 
upon  it.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Samuels,  was  condemned  for 
burglary,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  he  was  thrice  hung  up, 
and  each  time  the  rope  broke.  The  Provost  was  so  impressed 
by  what  he  witnessed,  that  he  ordered  the  execution  to  be  de- 
layed ;  he  hastened  to  the  governor,  who  equally  struck  by 
what  had  happened,  reversed  the  sentence,  and  the  Provost 
hurried  back  with  the  reprieve. 
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In  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  for  1766,  there  is  a  very  cari- 
ous letter  from  William  Dallaway  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of 
Gloucestershire;  it  details  at  considerable  length  the  remarkable 
case  of  Bichard  Parsons,  who  had  a  dispute  with  his  compan- 
ions while  playing  at  whist,  declaring  that  he  and  his  partner 
were  six,  which  the  others  denied  ;  he  was  in  a  violent  rage  and 
nttered  the  most  dreadful  imprecations,  among  others  tiai  Us 
JlesA  might  rot  upon  his  bones  if  they  were  not  six.  They  con- 
tinued to  play  all  night;  towards  morning  Parsons  complained 
of  a  pain  in  his  leg,  which  increasing  obliged  him  very  soon 
to  get  surgical  advice.  Violent  inflammation  had  set  in  and  not- 
withstanding all  that  medical  skill  could  devise,  rapid  mortifi- 
cation ensued,  and  spread  to  different  parts  of  his  body ;  he 
died  in  less  than  a  week  in  great  agony  and  horror.  A  letter 
from  the  Surgeon  was  enclosed  in  that  from  the  Sheriff;  it 
stated  the  case,  and  concluded  with  these  remarkable  words, "  I 
shall  not  presume  to  say  that  there  was  anything  sopamatoral 
in  this  case,  but,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  such  cases 
are  rather  uncommon  in  subjects  so  young,  and  of  so  good  a 
habit  as  he  had  always  been,  previous  to  this  illness/'  Though 
not  declared  in  express  terms,  the  conclusion  of  the  Sheriff  and 
the  Surgeon  can  be  easily  inferred.  The  prevalent  belief  that 
imprecations,  false  swearing  and  broken  vows  are  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  judgments,  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  declaration  of  many  a  delinquent. 

Sir  Gervas  Elwais,  who  was  hanged  on  Tower  hill  for  bdng 
accessary  to  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  addressed 
the  people  from  the  gallows^  warning  them  against  making 
vows  to  heaven,  and  ascribing  his  own  untimely  end  to  his 
having  broken  a  vow,  which  he  had  made  to  relinquish  gam- 
ing, when  he  prayed  that  if  ever  he  played  again  he  might  be 
hanged.  The  concidence  must  have  maae  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind  by  its  occupying  it  at  that  fearful  moment.  His  habits 
of  gaming  and  swearing,  and  his  disregard  of  vows,  which  he 
disclosed  in  the  few  words  which  he  spoke,  were  but  prelimin- 
ary to  still  deeper  guilt. 

The  following  incident  was  related  by  a  gentleman  of  strict 
veracity,  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  when  it  was  much  talked 
of  in  his  neighbourhood.  Having  to  go  out  early  in  the  even- 
ing, he  went  to  the  kitchen  door,  to  hurry  the  cook,  who  was 
rather  dilatory  with  dinner ;  she,  wishing  to  take  her  own  time, 
and   being  moreover  naturally  of  a  fiery  temper,  answered  in 
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extreme  wrath,  finishing  her  reply  with  wi  imprecation,  "  may 
the  devil  knock  the  frying  pan  oat  of  my  hand,  if  I  can  make 
more  haste/'  She  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words,  when,  as  if 
by  magic,  the  frying  pan  flew  from  her  hand  to  the  far  end  of 
the  kitchen,  and  a  loud  dap  of  thunder  followed ;  the  house 
had  been  struck  by  lightning,  but  had  escaped  with  slight 
injury;  the  inhabitants  were  unhurt,  and  the  cook,  no  doubt, 
received  a  lesson  which  she  was  not  likely  to  forget,  having 
found  that  the  evil  one  was  not  to  be  invoked  with  impunity. 

The  following  circumstance  was  communicated  to  us  by  an 
intelligent  lady,  who  vouched  for  its  authenticity.  A  country- 
woman, not  remarkable  for  strict  veracity,  perceiving  that 
her  word  was  not  implicitly  relied  upon,  was  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  in  an  oath  or  two,  or  a  few  curses,  to  enforce  the 
truth  of  whatever  she  asserted.  One  of  her  favorite  imprecations, 
when  she  desired  "  to  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale,"  was 
"  may  butter  choke  me,'jf  what  I  tell  you  ainH  true,"  an  impre- 
cation  apparently  so  safe,  as  to  leave  to  her  powers  of  invention 
the  most  extensive  latitude.  It  so  happened  that  one  day  on  her 
way  to  market  to  make  sale  of  a  firkin  of  butter,  she  called  at 
a  neighbour's  cabin,  and  having  told  a  marvellous  piece  of 
news,  which  evidently  obtained  no  credence,  she  had  recourse 
to  her  usual  imprecation,  "may  butter  choke  me,  if  it  ain't 
true.''  Her  firken  was  placed  in  a  hamper,  which  was  carried  in 
a  mode  usual  with  the  Irish  peasantry  ;  a  hay  rope,  or  iupan 
was  fastened  to  each  side,  and  the  loop  slung  round  the  head 
rested  upon  the  forehead-  She  went  on  her  way  in  great 
dudgeon.  For  a  short  time  she  took  the  path  through  the 
fields,  she  had  to  cross  a  style,  but  in  getting  over  it  the  rope 
sHpped,  and  got  around  her  neck,  the  weight  of  the  firkin 
drawing  it  so  tight,  that  in  a  short  time  the  unfortunate  woman 
was  actually  doted  hy  butter.  It  is  indeed  startling  when  the 
very  infliction  imprecated  come  to  pass ;  though  it  is  not  our 
province  to  determine  whether  chance  or  a  powerful  influence 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  such  about,  yet  we  must  be 
struck  by  a  number  of  instances  of  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  imprecations  have  been  followed  by  the  very  punish- 
ment impiously  braved. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases,  infliction  following  impre- 
cation, occurred  in  Limerick  some  years  since ;  it  is  thus  stated 
in  the  Methodist  Magazine  for  1809,  "  a  few  years  since,  a 
Mrs.  Peacock  tenanted  apartments  in  the  five-pound  alms- 
house in  this  city ;  unhappily  she  too  freely  indulged  in  the 
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habit  of  drinking.    The  estaUishment  is  attended  by  a  clergy- 
man, who  occasionally  administers  the  Lord's  Sapper  to  the 
widows.  Mrs.  Peacock  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  with  them, 
but  drunkenness  at    last  obliged    Mr.  O'Neil,  the    keeper 
of  the  Institution,  to  report  to  the  clergyman  her  shameful  con* 
duct,  and  he  declared  her  to  be  a  person  wholly  unfit  to  be 
admitted  to  so  sacred  an  ordinance,  without  repentance  and 
amendment.    The  clergyman  discharged  his  duty  and  reproved 
her  for  her  sin,  upon  which  she  most  audaciously  denied  being 
guilty  of  such  a  crime,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  declared 
her  innocence.  The  clergyman,  willing  to  believe  the  best,  sup- 
posing the  accusation  might  be  either  groundless  or  the  effect 
of  ill  nature,  admitted  her  to  the  Communion,  though  Mr. 
O'Neil  persisted  in  the  most  positive  declaration  of  her  guilt. 
However,  the  day  immediately  after  receiving  the  Holy  Supper, 
she  got  again  intoxicated,and  with  the  most  fearful  imprecations, 
cursed  those  whom  she  suspected  of  informing  the  minister, 
and  among  other  dreadful  speeches,  prayed  the  devil  to  bum 
the  liars.    This  is  not  an  unfrequeut  expression  in  the  mouths 
of  the  profanely  wicked.     That  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  Mr. 
O'Neil  heard  some  person  run  up  stairs  with  unusual  uoise 
and  hurry,  and  go  intx)  Mrs.  Peacock's  room ;  not  knowing  who 
it  was,and  it  not  being  customary  for  any  one  to  visit  the  widows 
80  late  at  night,  he  resolved  to  watch  whoever  it  was  going  out 
again,and  in  some  short  time  after,  hearing  the  door  open,  he  ran 
out  to  see  who  it  was,  but  to  his  astonishment  he  heard  the 
noise  going  down  stairs,  but  saw  nothing.     His  surprise  and 
alarm  were  very  great ;   he  returned  to  his  own  room,  and 
shortly    after   went  to  bed.     At  about  two  o'clock  that  night, 
he  was  wakened  by  a  person  knocking  at  his  room  door,  upon 
which  he  arose,  and  having  enquired- who  knocked,  he  opened 
the  door,  and  going  with  the  person  who  had  called  him,  into 
the  apartment  which  lay  under  Mrs.  Peacock's  room,  he  found 
a  dead  body  lying  on  the  ground,  burning  with  fire,  and  red 
as  copper,  having  dropped  down  through  the  loft ;   he  saw  a 
large  hole,  the  size  of  the  dead  body,  burned  through  the  boards 
and  ceiling.     He  instantly  ran  up  stairs  and  burst  open  Mrs. 
Peacock's  room  door,  and  saw  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the 
hole  burned  through  which  the  body  had  fallen.    Having  witk 
assistance  quenched  the  fire  round  the  hole,  he  examined    by 
what  means  she  had  taken  fire,  but  could  find  no  cause — there 
was  no  candle  or  candlestrick  near  the  place,  no  fire  in  the 
grate,  but  what  was  raked  on  the  ashes  as  is  the  manner  of 
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preserviDg  fire  by  night ;  the  room  was  examined^  and  nothing 
nad  taken  fire,  bnt  that  part  of  the  floor  though  which  she  had 
fallen  ;  even  a  small  basket  made  of  twigs,  and  a  small  trunk  of 
dry  wood  which  lay  near  the  hole  escaped,  and  were  not  so  much 
38  touched  by  the  fire.    This  phenomenon  was  the  next  day 
examined  by  the  Mayor,  the  Clergyman,  and  several  gentlemen 
of  the  eity.    The  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the 
fire,  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  no  part  of  the  room  be- 
ing burnt,  but  the  centre  of  it,  through  which  she  had  fallen, 
added  to  the  well  authenticated  circumstance  of  her  recent 
diabolical  imprecations    and  lies,  obliged  every  observer  to 
resolve  so  awful  an  event  into  the  visitation  of  God's  judg- 
ment in  the  punishment  of  a  daring,  persevering  sinner.    This 
well  attested  and  very  extraordinary  case  has  been  noticed  in  a 
very  clever  essay  on  spontaneous  combustion  which  appeared 
in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine ;  it  is 
from  the  pen  of  Doctor  Apjohn,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try  and  Mineralogy  in  the  Dublin  University,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  Scientific  world  and  justly  valued  for  ability  and 
acquirement.  How  often  are  we  reminded  by  such  cases  of  the 
words  of  the  psalmist,  "  AU  deUght  was  in  cursing,  and  it 
shall  iapptn  unto  Aim.'*  A  medical  friend  gave  us  an  account 
of  the  strange  suspicions  entertained  by  the  peasantry  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  during  the  fatal  season  in  1832,  when  the 
Cholera  was  raging.    They  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the 
physicians  were  purposely  spreading  the  infection — and  thus 
they  accounted  for  the  extraordinary    phenomena  attending 
that  dreadful  malady.  In  some  places  they  proceeded  to  actual 
violence,  and  the  medical  men  were  thus  exposed  to  a  double 
danger,  the  risk  of  suffering  from  popular  fury,  or  falling  a 
sadSSce  to  the  terrible  complaint.  The  disorder  spread  so  fearfully 
in  Sligo,  that  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  physicians 
to  attend  to  the  numerous  cases ;  their  own  ranks  too,  having 
been  considerably  thinned  by  its  ravages.    In  this  unhappy 
emergency,  some  of  the  Dublin  practitioners  generously  volun- 
teered their  services  and  proceeded  to  Sligo.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  they  had  arrived,  it  was  supposed  that  they  had» 
brought  a  fresh  supply  of  the  infection,  and  the  rage  of  the  people 
was  unbounded.  As  a  bravado,  placards  were  paraded  through 
the  town,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  up  toitA  tAe  cAolera,  down 
with  the  doctors,"  a  malediction  fearfully  accompHshed  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  fatal  malady,  and  the  deplorable  mortality 
among  the  physicians. 
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The  imprecated  iafliciion  wluch  bo  often  falls  apoa  him  who 
invokes  it,  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  obvioos  appro- 
priateness of  the  puuisliimeut  to  the  guilt  of  the  crimiii&l, 
which  is  sometimes  observed.    A  remarkable  case  of  auch, 
may  be  found  ia  Dodslej's  Annual  Register^  for  1800.  A  man^ 
who  for  many  years  had  been  noted  for  iuhumanity,  and  gross 
cruelty  to  his  horses^  had  been  urging  one  of  them  by  repeat- 
ed blows  to  perform  what  be  was  unequal  to.   Almost  ainkint 
under  his  master's  ill  treatment,  the  poor  animal  was  seized 
with  a  spasm  in  his  jaw,  which  those  around  termed  locked- 
jaw ;  wheu  they  entreated  the  wretch  to  show  compassion^  be 
swore  violently,  and  said  be  would  soon  unlock  his  jaw ;  and 
instead  of  being  softened  by  the  distress  of  his  beast^  he  at- 
tempted to  strike  him  with  the  heavy  end  of  his  whip,  but  by 
missing  his  aiTOi  instead  of  the  horse,  he  struck  his  own  faee, 
and  he  was  instantJy  seized  with  a  spnsm  in  his  throat  and  jaw, 
and  in  this  state  be  was  taken  to  St.  George's  HospitaL     He 
was  unable  to  swallow,  his  speech  was  very  inarticulate ;  but 
he  was  heard  to  swear  horribly,  in  an  indistinct  manner^  till 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,   when  it  is  supposed  he  felt 
his  end  approaching ;  then  suddenly  a  horror  appeared  to  seiae 
him,  and  making  a  sign  to  those  about  faim  to  kneel,  he  said 
with  a  broken  voice,  "  pray,  pray,"  he  seemed  at  that  moment 
to  supplicate  for  mercy.    The  death  of  Burke  waa  remarkable 
in  the  same  point  of  view ;  the  infamy  which  led  to  the  for- 
feiture of  his  life  is  too  notorious  to  need  detaiL     Few  crimi- 
nals have  not  been  objects  of  compassion  to  some  among  the 
crowds  assembled  to  witness  the  last  mortal  throes,  but  bis 
crimes  were  of  so  black  a  dye»  his  brutal  traffic  in  hunoao 
flesh  was  so  systematic  and  sordid,  that  he  was  a  foul  object  of 
abhorrence  to  all ;  he  was  led  to  the  gallows  amidst  the  execra- 
tions of  the  vast  multitude.    Newspaper  reports  which  describe 
the  execution  of  that  celebrated  malefactor,  record  that   the 
rope    had    been  adjusted    by   the  hangman    in   the    usual 
way,  with  the  knot  on  one  side,  so  that  dislocation  of  the 
spine,  and  consequently  instantaneous  death,  or  at  least  in- 
seusibiUty,  must  have  resulted  on  the  fall  of  the  drop,  but  it 
so  happened  that  it  became  at  the  critical  moment  disarranged, 
and  the  wretched  man  perished  by  the  most  painful  and  pro- 
tracted process  of  strangulation,  the  very  death  which  bis  own 
guilty  hands  had  inflicted  upon  so  many  innocent  victims,  a 
retributive  coincidence  by  which  many  were  struck  at  the  tioae. 
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If  vice  is  often  panisbed  by  UDthought  of  means,  so  is 
Tirtac  freqaently  rewarded  unexpectedly.  We  were  particalarly 
itrook  by  a  weli  aolheoticated  instance  with  which  we  lately 
meti  whan  hamauity  atd  courage  were  richly  recompensed. 
A  carpenter  busy  in  his  workshop,  heard  an  outcry  that  a  child 
had  fallen  into  the  river— he  instantly  threw  his  tools  aside,  and 
nuhine  out  plunged  into  the  water ;  his  own  life  was  long  in 
jeopardy,  in  hia  efforts  to  save  the  child.  He  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  him  to  land,  but  what  was  his  astonishment, 
who  could  describe  the  depth  of  his  feeling,  when  on  looking 
in  the  bofs  face,  as  he  laid  him  gently  on  the  bank,  he  beheld 
his  own  child  ? 

The  astonishing  escapes  effected  by  the  most  unthought  of 
cdncideDces,  the  strange  ways  by  which  the  best  devised 
schemes  have  been  frustrated,  and  the  most  extraordinary  dis- 
coveries made,  are  continually  pressing  upon  our  notioe. 
Scarcely  can  the  pases  of  a  volume  be  turned  without  present- 
ing sooie  remarkable  coincidence ;  it  is  often  everyUiing  in 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  all  in  poetical  justice.  There  is 
hardly  a  professional  person  without  some  striking  instance  of 
its  occurrence,  which  has  borne  on  the  course  of  his  cahing, 
and  there  are  few  who  have  not  felt  the  influence  of  some 
coinddence,  either  in  their  own  experience  or  in  that  of  some 
&iead«  Whatever  impression  these  coincidences  may  have 
made  cannot  have  been  without  its  use,  whether  it  incited  the 
Qoind  to  philosophic  inquiry,  or  led  to  the  belief  in  a  constant, 
mysterious  and  powerful  infloence. 
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1.  Poemit  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 

Countess  of  Moira.  By  Sidney  Owenson.  Dublin  :  1801. 

2.  8t.  Claify  or  Heiress  of  Desmond^  a  Novel.     1808. 

3.  The  Novice  of  8t.  Hominici.     1804. 

4.  The  Wild  Irish  Oirl.     1806. 

5.  154^  Lay  of  an  Irish  Harpy  or  Metrical  Fragments.  1807. 

6.  Patriotic    Sketches  of  Ireland,  1807. 

7.  Woman^  or  Ida  of  Athens^  4  vob.     1809. 

8.  The  Missionary,  an  Italian  Tale.     1813.    ' 

9.  ffBonnell,  a  National  Tale.     1814. 

10.  Absenteeism,  a  Novel.     1815. 

11.  Florence  McCarthy,  a  National  Irish  Tale.     1816. 

12.  France.    By  Lady  Morgan,  2  vols.,  8vo.     1817. 
Id.  Itafy.    By  Lady  Morgan.     1821. 

14.  Life  of  Salvator  Bosa.     1824. 

16.  The  O'Briens  and  the  OFlahertys,  8  vols.     1827. 

16.  Book  of  the  Boudoir,  2  vols. 

17.  Scenes  from  Seal  Life.  18.  Woman  and  her  Master,  2  vols. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Queen  Eb'zabeth,  a  family  of  staunch 
Protestant  principles  and  high  respectability,  settled  in 
Counanght,  of  whom  Bobert  MacOwen»  Sub-agent  and  Land- 
Steward  to  Sir  John  Browne  of  Castle  Margaret,  County 
Mayo,  was  a  collateral  descendant.  But  M^Owen's  tastes  in- 
clined much  more  strongly  to  literature  than  to  land ;  he  was 
fonder  of  Shakespeare  than  of  sheep-shearing  ;  I  he  preferr- 
ed theatres  to  trees,  full  benches  to  fat  bullocks,  and 
thought  more  highly  of  the  Hay-market  than  of  hay-making. 
He  liked  Home  better  than  hoggets — but  not,  we  may  add,  his 
Connaught  home,  which  had  latterly  become  distasteful  to 
him — and  whilst  some  neighbouring  agriculturists  hong  de- 
lighted on  the  bleatings  and  lowing  of  cattle,  M'Owen  could 
alone  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  strum  of  an  orchestra,  or  the 
wild  strains  of  his  native  country.  His  scantily  furnished 
book-shelf  displayed  Massinger  instead  of  Mawe ;  ''  Bowman 
on  Farming,'^  gave  place  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  he  was 
fonder  of  reading  Bowe,  than  reaping  rye,  and  loved  human  fairs 
better  than  cattle  fairs.*    Every  day  confirmed  M*Owen  more 

*  <<  As  a  singer,  a  player,  a  manager,  he  made  himself  a  repaUtion 
in  Ireland — was  more  successful,  it  is  said,  among  the  ladies  than  be- 
hind the  \a,mps.**'^Athen(eum,  April  16th,  1859. 
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strongly  and  decidedly  in  his  gay  and  theatrical  tendencies.  In  in- 
trepid defiance  of  the  "  pooh^  poohs  I"  and  scowb  of  his  **  agrarian 
friends"  be  openly  preferred  canvas  scenery  to  the  grand  Mayo 
monntains  Grogh  Patrick  and  Nephin  ;  he  pronounced  a  green 
curtain  vastly  superior  in  point  of  attraction,  to  the  green 
sward;  and  foot-lights  much  pleasanter  than  foot-paths. 
Bobert  M'Owen  was  completely  stage-struck — a  passion  which 
it  may  well  be  supposed  an  imprudent  connection  which  he 
formed,  with  a  buxom  actress  of  celebrity^  by  no  means  di- 
minished. On  the  strength  of  an  acquaintance  and  Connaught 
relationship  with  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M'Owen  applied  to  that 
great  man  to  use  his  influence  in  promoting  the  objects  which 
he  had  in  view.  Gbldsmith  entered  con  amove  into  the  matter ; 
be  not  only  cordially  promised  to  assist  M'Owen  in  his  project^ 
bot  personally  introduced  him  to  David  Garrick. 

From  that  day  all  bucolic  pursuits  were  abandoned  for  ever- 
more in  favour  of  the  histrionic  and  the  musical. 

Bobert  M^Owen  was  born  in  Connaught  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1744,  and  as  Goldsmith's  light  was  finally  quenched  in 
1774,  it  mav  naturally  be  inferred  that  the  events  to  which  we 
have  alluded  had  all  taken  place  before  the  theatrically  struck 
land-steward  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty.  Garrick  at  once 
gave  M'Owen  something  to  do  on  the  boards ;  but  as  a  pre* 
hminary  to  his  success  the  veteran  actor  impressed  upon 
M'Owen  the  expediency  of  anglicising  his  cognomen  into  the 
softer  orthography  of  Owenson.*  "  Would  Macklin,''  said  he, 
''have  been  as  popular  in  England,  had  he  not  laid  aside  the 
broguish  MacLoughlin  of  his  fathers?'^  The  hint  was  taken^  and 
proviiunal  playbills  soon  announced  ^'  first  appearance  of  Mr. 
Owenson  on  any  stage."  The  debutant  had  too  much  passion 
for  a  theatrical  life  to  experience  the  slightest  emotion  of 
timidity  or  awkwardness.  He  flung  himself,  heart  and  soul, 
into  every  part  which  the  stage  manager  allotted  to  him ;  and 
the  result  was  that  Owenson's  engagement  became  a  decided 
success.  After  a  time  he  strengthened  his  popularity  by  calling 
a  new  accomplbhment  to  his  aid.  He  took  lessons  in  singing 
from  Doctor  Ame  as  well  as  from  Worgan,  the  composer  of  the 
beautiful  Easter  Hymn ''  Hallejujah."  Worgan  found  Owenson  an 

*  Iimamerable  entreaties  were  urged  with  a  view  to  make  Miss 
O'Neill  change  her  name,  but  all  to  no  effect ;  at  last  Sir  William 
Becherj  on  December  18,  1819,  succeeded  id  effecting  the  desidera- 
tum, inasmuch,  as  from  that  date,  Miss  O'Neill  became  Lady  Becher. 
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apt  popil^  and  urged  him  to  cultirate  the  vocal  taste,  which  he 
did  with  such  effed,  that  our  player  not  onlj  mastered  the 
science  of  singing,  bnt  became  in  a  short  lime  able  lo  compose 
original  airs^  and  to  pnt  new  words  and  symphonies  lo  old  ones. 
Owenson  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  many  eharming 
Irish  airs — amongst  others,  "  My  Love's  the  Fairest  Greatnre ;" 
but  we  are  assured  by  Samuel  Ixyver  thai  in  the  original  Irish 
of  SAelv  nha  chonoB  haint,  it  has  so  long  eristcd  that  all  trace 
of  the  original  composer  is  lost.  An  anonymous  writer  has 
pronounced  Owenson  to  have  been  *'the  author  of  the 
mumc,  with  original  words,  of  the  song  now  popular  as  Bory 
(yMore,  and  appropriated  by  Mr.  Lover  as  his  own,''  but 
Mr.  Lover  denies  that  be  ever  claimed  as  his  own  exclusive 
eomposition,  that  highljr  popular  tune. 

In  1776,  Owenson  received  through  Gairick's  influence  an 
engagement  at  Covent  Ghunden  Tbea^e.  We  have  said  that 
Owenson,  when  sick  of  his  agricultural  Ufb  at  Gaetle  Margaref^ 
was  fonder  of  reading  Howe,  than  of  reaipiug  rye;  and  this 
old  predilection  for  Bowe  was  now -sustained  by  Owenson  at- 
tempting at  Oovent  Garden^  the  somewhat  ambitious  part  of 
Tamerlane  in  Bowe's  celebrated  tragedy  of  that  name.  From 
some  of  the  leading  London  newspapers  Owenson  received 
high  encomiums  both  on  the  score  of  his  commanding  figure, 
and  his  marked  histrionic  talent ;  but  the  Tk^a^rUal  Beview 
ran  counter  to  this  generous  tone  of  criticism,  called  him  ''a 
gawkey,'^  and  (nronouneed  his  aseumptioB  of  the  part  of 
Tamerlane  as  a  gross  insuk  to  common  sense  and  good  taste. 
Driven  from  London  by  this  poisoned  arrow,  ^'  Mr.  Owenson 
from  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Covent  Garden,''  proceeded  to  go  the 
round  of  the  provincial  houses,  starring  it  at  some,  and  accept* 
ing  very  subordinate  parts  at  othe?»«-UBtil  having  made  some 
noise  at  the  Shrewsbury  Theatre  he  took  advantage  of  his 
temporary  celebrity  to  make  a  pr(n)osal  of  marriage  to  Miss 
Hill,  an  English  lady,  and  the  lioness  of  the  Shrewsbury 
company.  The  offSer  was  accepted,  a  romantic  flight  ensued — 
why,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain-— and  the  nuptials  of  the 
happy  pair  were  speedily  celebrated.  The  first  fruit  of  this 
alliance  was  the  subject  of  these  pages.  Her  birth  occurred, 
on  shipboard,  at  sea,  in  1778 ;  so  that  no  country  can  claim 
the  honour  of  Lady  Moi^n's  nativity  ;  but  as  it  took  place 
when  crossing  the  Irish  8e&,  she  may  fairly  be  oJled  an  Irish 
woman,  even  though  her  subsequent  career  had  never  been  dis* 
tinguisbed  by  thoseennobling  characteristics  of  nationality  which 
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have  rendered  Ihe  name  of  Lady  Morgan  so  valaed  in  Ireland. 

Owenson  wa9  proud  of  bis  baby  and  resolved  to  celebrate 
it8  christening  with  becoming  festivity.  Ned  Lysaght^ 
the  once  famous  extempore  Irish  poet,  was  invited  to  attend  in 
the  onerous  capacity  of  sponsor,  or  Gtod-papa ;  and  Ned, 
with  oharacterislic  good  nature,  at  once  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility. He  and  Owenson,  as  two  very  eminent  boon  companions, 
wits,  poets,  and  aingers  of  convivial  aonga^  it  may  well  be 
supposed  thai  aome  rivalry  existed  between  them ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  the  old  adage,  *'  two  of  a  trade  never 
agre^,"  was  not  verified  in  this  instance.  Lvsaght,  for  many 
years  after  oontiaued  to  regard  the  tiny  child  with  a  fatherly 
feeling  of  affectioB  and  pnde ;  and  when,  in  1809,  death 
snatcbed  him  away,  she  felt  with  bitter  sorrow,  her  doubly 
orphaned  position. 

Sidney  Owenson  bad  begun  making  verses  before  she  had 
left  the  nursery.  In  a  poetio  address  to  her  only  aister  Olivia, 
afterwards  Lady  Clarke,  pur  authoress  plainly  states  this  fact : 

Have  I  from  childhood  theB«  been  writing. 
And  erst  I  well  oould  write,  inditing. 
In  scribbling  ever  still  delighting ; 

Since  first  the  muse 
Did  kindly  string  my  infant  lyre. 
And  o'er  my  mind  poetic  fire 

As  kind  hifose ; 

Since  first  youn?  Fancy's  meteor  beam 
Did  on  my  dawmng  genius  gleam. 
And  wrapt  me  fn  poetic  dream : 

As  oft  I  strove 
To  sing,  a  sigfa»  a  smile,  a  tear. 
Or  haply,  an  idea  dear 

Of  infant  love ! 

At  Sidney's  premature  deveiopmeni  of  bardic  genius, 
Lysaght's  interest  in  his  little  goa-daughter  strengthened  to 
intensity  :  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  delight  the  conviviai  Com- 
missioner seized  his  pen  and  threw  off  the  following  charac- 
teristic fragment — 

The  mnses  met  me  once  not  very  sober. 

But  full  of  frolic  at  your  merry  christening  I 

And  now,  this  twenty.third  day  of  October, 
As  they  foretold,  to  your  sweet  lays  I'm  listening. 

They  called  you  *'  Infant  Mose,"  and  said  your  lyre 
Should  one  day  wake  your  nation's  latent  fire : 
They  ordered  Oenius  garlands  to  entwine 
For  Sidney  :-.Me,  i'faith  they  plied  with  wine. 
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Lysa^ht  survived  until  March  2^  1809,  whea  he  sank  amid 
a  wail,  into  his  cold  grave.  He  is  now  utterly  forgotten ;  bat 
one  has  merely  to  open  the  newspaper  files  of  the  day  to  ascer- 
tain that  his  death  produced  almost  as  singular,  as  strong,  and 
as  widely  spread  a  sensation  as  that  of  "  Hare  Ben  Jonson" 
himself.  From  the  Dublin  Correspondent  of  March,  1809,  we 
rescue  the  follpwing  :^ 

<<  Adieu,  thou  soul  of  jest,  for  e'er  adieu ! 
Wiog'd  by  thy  wit,  the  fleeting  moments  flew ; 
None  still  could  day  (to  truth  however  blind) 
That  Lysagbt's  pungent  iokes  were  e'er  unkind : 
Bius'd  by  his  pun,  convulsing  laughs  have  roar'd 
Bound  the  wide  circle  of  the  festive  board ; 
Death's  friffid  hand  has  chill'd  that  honest  tongue. 
Whence  CUre's  or  Grattan's  mimic  accents  rui^ ; 
Nor  jest,  nor  jocund  song,  one  day  could  save 
Their  ffay  possessor  from  the  gloomy  fi;rave  ; 
Wit,  Patriot,  Virtue,  sunk  alive  with  him. 
And  prov'd  at  length  this  life  itself  a  irAtm."— JuTxiut. 

Upon  turning  over  a  dozen  or  two  more  pages,  filled  with 
details  of  Sir  JohnMoore's  disastrous  retreat,and  the  other  polit- 
ical news,  and  excitement  of  the  day,  we  find  a  second  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Lysaght,  and  written,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  by  Oweuson.— 

<*  He  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  and  most  excellent  hmnoar  eisd 
fancy.'* — Shakspkabb. 

**  Te  Friends  of  Genius,  and  of  Wit  draw  near. 
Shed  o'er  this  Tomb  a  tributary  tear ; 
Here  Ltsaght  lies — Alas  I  of  what  avail 
Is  it  to  rise  or  fall  in  Fortune's  scale  ? 
The  Rich,  the  Poor,  the  Humble  and  the  High, 
Wise  men  and  Fools  when  Death  decrees  must  die ; 
No  Pomp  of  wealth,  or  Treasures  of  the  mind 
Can  keep  its  victim  one  short  span  bdiind : 
Death  conouers  all,  and  to  the  silent  grave 
Consigns  alike  the  Monarch  and  the  Slave. — 
Yes-JPor  if  sterling  Genius,  Wit  refin'd, 
A  sportive  Fancy,  an  enlightened  Mind, 
A  Muse's  tongue  to  brea&e  the  Seraph  lay 
Could  have  opposed  a  premature  decay ; 
Ltsaght  had  lived — nor  could  the  hand  of  Fate 
To  such  endowment  fix  so  short  a  date  : 
Still  would  his  Wit  delight,  his  Humour  flow. 
And  all  his  Talents  in  fidl  lustre  glow  : 
Nor  would  HiBBBNiA  bending  o'er  his  Urn, 
This  Son  of  Genius  and  of  Fancy  mourn."— -Aiiicui* 
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Lysaght  was  a  perfecf  type  of  the  Irish  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  Lavish  of  money^  he  found  himself  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  with   little   but  his  pen  and  his  pedigree.    Convivial, 
gay,  of  high  and  dauntless  spirit,  he  held  hair-triggers  as  often 
as  hock-tumblers  in  his  right  hand.     Fond  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  he  had   also  a  taste  for   the   terrors  of  the   field. 
Though  sometimes  eager  to  resent,  he  was  perhaps  more  often 
impatient  to  forgive.    As  a  second  he  was  constantly  in  requi- 
sition :  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  worth  the  telling.    A.  virulent 
opponent  of  Catholicism,  the  Eight  Hon.  Geo.  Ogle,  coarsely 
uttered  at  a  public  dinner  in  Dublin,  "  a  papist  would  swallow 
a  false   oath  as  easily  as  I  would  a  poached  egg.''     Lysaght 
directed  the  attention  of  Mr.  Coyle,  a  Catholic  mercantile  gen- 
tleman, to  the   words.     Mr.  Coyle  was  justly   indignant;  he 
committed  the  offensive  words  to  paper,  and  approached  the 
swaggering  Privy  Councillor  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  asking  if 
he  had  uttered  them,  and  adding,  "Sir,!  am  of  that  persuasion." 
Mr.  O^le  turned  to  Alderman  James,  but  Coyle  insisted  on  an 
immediate  and  categorical  answer.    After  some  hesitation.  Ogle 
admitted  that  he  had  uttered  the  words,  and  did  not  disavow 
them.    "  Then,"  replied  Coyle,  "  your  conduct  was  ungentle- 
manlike,  and  unworthy  of  a  man  and  a  Christian." 

After  some  days'  private  consultation  with  his  friends, 
whether  a  Privy  Councillor  could  condescend  to  call  out  a  mer- 
cantile  gentleman,  Mr.  Ogle  was  assured  by  his  particular  friend, 
J.  C.  Beresford,  that  the  dignity  of  a  P.  C.  would  not  screen 
him  from  the  notice  of  such  an  insult.  Mr.  Ogle  sent  a  chal- 
lenge to  Mr.  Coyle,  which  was  accepted,  and  Edward  Lysaght 
act^  as  second  to  the  latter.  The  parties  met  and  exchanged 
four  shots  without  effect.  Coyle  insisted  upon  sending  home 
for  his  own  pistols,  for  he  would  not  quit  the  ground,  till  one 
or  the  other  fell.  Thereupon,  J.  C.  Beresford,  who  with 
many  hundreds  were  on  the  field,  went  up  to  Mr.  Ogle,  and 
told  him,  that  finding  Mr.  Coyle  so  determined,  he  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  draw  up  an  explanation.  J.  C.  Beresford  wrote 
in  pencil  upon  a  paper,  which  he  rested  on  the  crown  of  his 
hat,  a  declaration  from  Mr.  Ogle,  that  the  words  he  had  uttered 
were  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  Catholics,  but  to  rebels,  on 
which  Mr.  Coyle  declared  himself  satisfied.  Previous  to  the 
settlement.  Judge  Chamberlain  had  entered  the  field,  and  com- 
manded the  principals  and  seconds  to  attend  at  his  house  to 
enter  recognizances ;  but  Lysaght  declared,  that  this  circum- 
stance should  not,  and  it  did  not  prevent  the  explanation. 
25 
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This  was  among  the  first  efforts  made  hy  the  long  down- 
trodden Catholics  of  Ireland  to  regain  their  feet>  and  to  wrest 
the  scourge  from  the  grasp  of  their  tormentors. 

Lysaght  wrote  a  great  number  of  merry  national  songs.  One 
in  particular  descriptive  of  low  Irish  life  at  Donnybrook  Fair 
will  probably  live  for  ever.     Paddy 

"  Steps  into  a  tent  jast  to  spend  half.a-crown» 

Comes  out,  meets  a  friend,  and  for  love*  knocks  him  down. 

With  bis  Sprig  of  Shillelah  and  Shamrock  so  green.'* 

In  politics  Lysaght  had  unfortunately  no  fixed  principle.  A 
patriot  to-day  and  a  courtier  to-morrow^  he  would  fling  awk- 
ward squibs  at  the  feet  of  royalty  now^  and  the  next  minute 
hurl  a  disconcerting  cracker  into  the  ranks  of  the  popular  party. 
He  ridiculed  the  opponents  of  the  Union  with  his  pen,  and  re- 
ceived cash  in  acknowledgement  from  Lord  Castlereagh.f 
Of  his  rebel  effusions  the  stanzas  containing, 

"  Green  were  the  fields  that  our  forefathers  dwelt  on. 

And 

Where  the  loud  cannons  rattle  to  battle  we*ll  go,*' 
were  the  roost  spirited  and  stirring, 

Thomas  Moore  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Lysaght's  genius,  and 
strains.  Dean  Meyler  recently  informed  us  that  in  a  conversa- 
tion which  he  had  with  Moore  in  1883,  the  latter  expressively 
observed — "  I  look  back  on  Lysaght  with  feelings  of  admira- 
tion and  love.     All  his  words  were  like  drops  ofmimcP 

Bat  this  digresssion  is,  we  fear,  almost  unpardonable.  To 
return  to  the  **  infant  muse,"  as  Lysaght  called  his  tiny  god- 
child. 

Mr.  Owenson  selected  the  name  of  Sydney  for  his  little 
daughter,  in  fond  recollection  of  the  benevolent  government  of 
Sir  Henry  Sydney  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  daring  which 
auspicious  period,  the  Protestant  family  from  whom  he  was 

*  *'  Joy**  in  Lysaght's  original  version. — Ed. 
t  Sir  Jonah  Harrington,  an  uncompromising  and  formidable  Ibe  to 
the  Union,  tells  us  in  the  thirds  and  suppressed  volume  of  his  Per^ 
sonal  Sketches,  that  Lysaght  lampooned  him  onmercifnUy.  ^  I  told 
him,"  writes  Sir  Jonah,*'  that  if  he  found  me  a  good  chopping  block, 
he  was  heartily  welcome  to  back  away  as  long  as  he  could  get  any- 
thing by  the  butchery.     He  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  swore  I 

was  *  a  d d  good  fellow,'  and  the  next  day  took  me  at  my  word, 

by  lampooning  me  very  sufficingly  in  a  copy  of  verses  entitled  *  The 
Devil  in  the  Lantern,*  ** 
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collaterally  descended  bad  settled  in  the  West  of  Ireland.    This 
statemmt  is  made  on  the  authoritj  of  Lady  Morgan. 

The  next  glimpse  which  we  obtain  of  fiobert  Owenson^  after 
the  harsh  criticism  of  the  Theatrical  Review  on  his  '*  gawke/' 
penonatioB  of  Tamerlane,  is-  in  the  year  1775,  when  we  find 
bim  joint  proprietor  of  Smock-alley  Theatre  with  Thomas  Byder ; 
bat  the  latter  being  unable  to  discharge  an  arrear  of  rent  which 
hsA  accumulated,  he  was  necessitated  to  surrender  tlie  theatre 
to  Bichard  Daly,  of  whom  John  (yKeefe  and   Sir  Jonah 
fiarrington,  have  left  us  so  many  amu^ng  detaib  in  their  re- 
spective *'  Becollectiona.''    Owenson's  pecuniary  losses  by  his 
connection  with  Byder  must  have  been  considerable;    but 
there  are  no  documents  in  existence  to  furnish  an  idea  of  their 
extent.     The  quondam  land  agent  would  seem^  for  the  momeut, 
to  have  been  thoroughly  sict  of  theatricals.     Owensou  now 
embarked  in  mercantile  concerns,  and  became  a  wine  merchant; 
but  he  soon  got  tired  of  his  new  vocation ;  and  abandoned 
sherry  for  Sheridan,  and  rum  for  Bowe.     In  1779,  we  find 
him  figuring  at  the    Theatre    Boyal,    Crow-street,  Dublin, 
and  regarded  as  one  of  the  roost  respectable  and  popular  per- 
formers on  the  Dublin  boards.     His  appearance  told  strongly 
in  his  faTour ;  all  accounts,  traditional  and  documental,  concur 
in  representing  Owenson  as  the  possessor  of  a  noble,  stalwart 
figure,  a  commanding  aspect,  Ueltic  features,  with  a  most 
gentlemanly    manner  and   deportment.     The  attack   of  the 
Theatrical  Bevieto  had  stung  Owenson  to  the  quick,  but  it  did  not 
nerve  him  to  renewed  exertion  and  stronger  ambition;  tragedy 
in  eeneral,  and  Tamerlane  in  particular,  were  abandoned  as  a 
bad  job ;  and  the  lighter  walks  of  comedy,  and  Irish  drama, 
were  now  trod,  with  considerable  success,  by  Mr.  Owenson. 
His  commanding  figure  and  de|>ortment  were  points  which,  as 
already  observed,  told  well  in  his  favour. 

Dranaaticsingers  were  scarce  moreover;  Incledon  and  Braham 
had  not  yet  appeared  before  the  public ;  and  the  lessons  which 
Owenson  had  some  years  previously  received  from  Worgan  and 
Ame,  now  stood  to  him  gloriously.  *'  His  singing  the  Irish 
songs,**  writes  one  who  knew  Owenson  well,  *'  being  master  of 
the  Irish  language,  as  also  a  perfect  musician,  as  to  Toice,  had 
great  effect  with  the  admirers  of  our  national  melody.  His 
Major  O'Flaherty,  was  a  great  favourite ;  but  his  prime  character 
was  Teague  in  the  Qwmiitee,  or  the  Faith/iU  Irieiman,  in 
which,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  flourishing  his  great  oaken 
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cudgel,  he  song  an  Irish  planxty,  perfect  in  language,  style  and 
action ;  all  which  rendered  his  benefits  very  substantial ; 
Owenson  sent  me  over  this  tune,  and  to  it  I  wrote  the  Finale  to 
the  Poor  Soldier:'* 

About  1780,  Owenson  used  to  perform  the  character  of 
''Phelim  O'Flanagan,''  in  a  popular  interlude  which  introduced 
various  Italian  and  Gaelic  songs,  including  the  original  of 
Carolau's  lieceipi/or  DrinMn^,  and  the  famous  pieA  ^ac^^  t)A 
HoAbcAC  in  Irish  and  English.f  The  latter  version,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  began : — 

*'  O'Ruarc^s  noble  feast  will  ne'er  be  forgot. 
By  those  who  were  there,  and  by  those  who  were  not." 
Owenson's  great  success  in  singing  that  class  of  strain  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  was  attributable  to  the  profound  acquintance 
with  the  Irish  tongue,  which  he  necessarily  formed  during  the 
long  period  of  his  sojourn  in  Connaught,  where  the  vernacular 
language  is  spoken  almost  exclusively  by  the  laboring  classes, 
among  whom  the  duties  of  his  situation  obHged  him  to  mix. 

The  Dublin  Theatre  was,  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  in 
a  condition  the  very  reverse  of  prosperous.  The  actors  were 
most  irregularly  paid,  and  many  strange  expedients  are  recorded 
to  which  the  performers  resorted  in  order  to  compel  the  manager 
to  pay  up  arrears.  John  O'Keefe,  in  his  "Recollections/'  in- 
forms us  that  one  night  when  the  lessee  as  King  Lear  was 
supported  in  the  arms  of  an  actor  who  played  Kent,  the  "  latter 
in  a  whisper  said,  '  If  you  douH  give  me  your  honour,  sir,  that 
you'll  pay  me  this  night,  I'll  let  you  drop  about  the  boards/ 
The  manager,  alarmed,  said,  '  don't  talk  to  me  now.'  *  I  will,' 
said  Kent,  '  I'll  let  you  drop.*  Mossop  was  obliged  to  give 
the  promise,  and  Kent  got  bis  nEioney."t 

In  1780,  Ryder,  the  manager  of  Crow-street  Theatre,  was 
reduced  to  great  embarrassment  in  consequence  of  an  opposition 
theatre  in  Smock-alley.  On  one  occasion  when  the  play  was 
by  command  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  players  came  forward 
and  announced  that  the  company,  having  been  for  some  time 
unpaid,  would  not  perform.  The  manager,  then  confined  to  hia 
room  from  severe  illness,  advertised  that  he  would  appear  on  the 
stage  and  state  his  case  to  the  public.     When  Ryder  came  for- 

*  Recollections  of  John  O'Keefe,  vol.  i.  p.  355. 
t  Gilbert's  History  of  Dublin,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 
X  Recollections  of  John  O'Keefe.  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
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ward  his  appearance  was  so  ghastly  that  the  audience  called  the 
prompter  to  bring  him  a  chair,  seated  on  which  he  read  various 
documents  to  show  that  the  most  clamorous  performers  were 
these  who  in  reality  had  the  least  cause  of  complaint.  Bobert 
Owenson  made  an  effort  to  answer  Eyder,  but  the  audience 
would  not  listen  to  him.* 

The  result  of  a  few  substantial  benefits  at  Crow-street  enabled 
Owenson  to  hire  successively  some  of  the  provincial  Theatres 
in  Ireland ;  and  accompanied  by  a  small  but  select  company 
he  went  the  round  of  them  in  1781.  Early  personal  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  ancestral  considerations,  led  him  to  give  the 
preference  of  selection  to  the  Province  of  Connaught.  For 
several  years  subsequently  we  find  him  performing  alternately 
at  Castlebar,  Sligo,  and  Athlone,  together  with  his  diminu* 
tive,  but  singularly  precocious  daughter,  who  in  1788  was 
brought  forward  as  "  An  Infant  Prodigy.''  '*  I  well  remem- 
ber,'' writes  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Burke  of  the  Eifle  Brigade  in 
a  letter  before  us,  "  I  well  remember  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
saw  Owenson  personate  Major  O'Flaherty  in  Cumberland's  then 
highly  ^ofxxhfComedyot  the  fre8tlndian,vj\i  I  also  well  remem- 
ber that  the  long-afferwards  widely-famed  Lady  Morgan  per- 
formed at  the  same  time, with  her  father,  either  in  the  Westlndian 
or  an  afterpiece.  This  took  place  at  Castlebar  before  the  merry, 
convivial  Lord  Tyrawley  and  the  OfiScers  of  the  North  Mayo 
militia.     Their  reception  was  enthusiastic  in  the  extreme." 

Richard  Daly  was  the  high-flying  Lessee  of  the  Theatre 
fioyal,  Crow-street,  Dublin,  at  this  period.  He  held  the  patent 
conjointly  with  Francis  Higgins,  surnamed  the  Sham  Squire, 
who  as  we  learn  for  the  first  time  from  the  recently  published 
Cornwallis  Papers,  received  the  Government  reward  for  the 
betrayal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  The  Dublin  Evening 
Post,  then  the  exclusive  organ  of  the  popular  party,  poured  a 
perpetual  broadside  of  ridicule  on  Daly  and  Higgins.  The 
Sham  Squire  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Government  newspaper 
of  that  day,  and  Daly  seems  to  have  been  vilified  on  no  other 
grounds  than  those  furnished  by  the  old  adage,  '*  show  me  the 
company  you  keep,  and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are."  In  the 
Lublin  Evening  Poet  of  May  and  June,  1789,  we  find  frequent 
poetic  squibs  exploding  at  Daly's  expense.  One  which  casu- 
ally mentions  the  name  of  Owenson  we  subjoin.  Daly's  days 
of  prosperity  were,  at  this  time,  numbered  : 

•  Gilbert's  Dublin,  ii.  204. 
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And  h  it  cotM  to  this,  at  last,  he  cried, 

Gooe  is  the  food  of  all  my  former  pride ; 

No  more  will  actors  on  mv  steps  attend. 

Or  humble  actresses  obedient  bend. 

No  mere  will  authors  at  my  levee  wait. 

No  more  I'll  damn  their  works  in  pompons  state ; 

No  more  shall  Bellin^gen's  frail  charms  avail. 

And  now  no  stage  is  left  me  but  a  gaol. 

E'en  now  perhaps  with  joys  does  Chalmers  bum. 

And  OwEMsoN  will  kick  me  in  his  turn. 

Tet  this  shall  end  my  woes  and  me,  he  cried. 
And  drew  the  glittering  weapon  from  his  side ; 
But  as  too  hard  the  yielding  blade  he  prest. 
The  tragic  tin  bent  harmless  on  his  breast. 

It  IS  a  fact  worthy  of  note^  and  carionsly  illustrative  of  the 
lax  system  of  law  prevailing  in  Ireland  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write,  that  Bichard  Daly  having  swore  that  in  oonsequenoe 
of  this  Poem  he  had  received  damages  to  the  amount  £4,000 1 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Clonmel  granted  a  fiat  against  the  Proprietor 
of  the  Evening  PoH,  marked  with  that  exorbitant  amount, 
although  the  damages  subsequently  given  by  the  Jury  were 
££00  only.  The  Chief  Justice^s  unconstitutional  conduct  was 
brought  before  Parliament,  and  the  result  was  a  law  restricting 
the  judges  in  future  to  an  inferior  and  definite  sum* 

Moore  in  his  Memoirs  ofE.  B.  Sheridan,  tells  us  that  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  acting  of  Lee  as  Sir  Lucius  OTrig- 
ger,  the  famous  comedy  of  The  Bivale  failed  on  its  first  repre- 
sentation. In  Ireland  the  play  bepame  intensely  popular; 
and  it  is  no  extravagant  flight  of  imagination  to  conjecture 
that  Owenson's  personation  of  the  belligerent  Irish  Baronet 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  success  of  the  piece.  It 
was  as  a  delineator  of  the  Irish  character — not  of  slang  charac- 
ters, bat  of  Irish  gentlemen,  such  as  Tyrone  Power  achieved 
with  such  eclat — that  Owenson  eventually  became  so  famous ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  Lucius  was  a  rich  treat  in 
bis  hands.  That  Owenson  was  among  the  cast  of  the  characters 
at  Crow-street,  has  not  been  recorded  by  Moore,  but  in  the 
Dublin  Chronicle  oi  May  10th,  1791,  we  find  it  announced  that 
''on  Thursday,  May  12tb,  will  be  presented  a  comedy,  called  THe 
Bivals--^8iT  Lucius  O'Trigger,  Mr.  Owenson.^' 

But  it  was  in  the  character  of  Major  O'Flaherty  that  Owen- 
son took  the  public  heart  by  storm.  Richard  Cumberland, 
the  author  of  the  play,  went  specially  to  witness  Owensoii's 
vivid  realization  of  this   favorite  conception.      The  veteran 
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dramatist  was  in  ecstacies  at  Owenson's  acting;  and  when  at 
lengthy  the  curtain  fell,  he  bemoaned,  almost  with  tears^  that 
he  had  not  given  the  major  more  to  do  and  say. 

But  perhaps  that  which  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the 
memory  of  Robert  Owenson,  is  the  generous  and  uncalculating 
protection  and  patronage  which  he  afforded  the  unfortunate 
poet,  Dermody,  favorably  pseudonymed  "  the  Irish  Chatterton.*' 
An  account  of  this  more  than  kind  conduct  on  the  part  of  Owen- 
son  runs,.  8^'ragglingly,  through  a  memoir  of  Dermody,  in  two 
volumes,  written  by  the  late  James  Grant  Raymond  in  1806. 
This  somewhat  diffuse  narrative,  we  shall  endeavor,  in  justice 
to  Owenson's  memory,  to  condense. 

"  While  Dermody  was  thus  employed  in  the  painting-room, 
as  superintendent  of  the  glue,  oil,  and  colour-pots,''  writer  his 
biographer,  "  Mr.  Cherry,  now  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  with 
great  rapture  brought  one  morning  into  the  green-room  a  poem 
written,  as  he  said,  by  a  most  surprising  boy  then  in  the  house. 
The  subject  of  it  was  highly  agreeable  and  entertainiag  to  the 
performers :  being  a  sarcastic  comparison  between  Mr.  Daly, 
patentee  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  Mr.  Astley,  manager  of 
the  equestrian  theatre ;  in  which  the  feats  of  the  latter  were 
humorously  and  satirically  enlarged  upon.  The  description 
which  Mr.  Cherry  gave  of  the  boy,  together  with  the  merit  of 
the  composition,  raised  among  the  performers  the  greatest 
curiosity  to  see  him  ;  and,  led  on  by  Cherry,  they  rushed  from 
the  green-room  to  the  place  where  the  painter  and  his  wonder- 
ful attendant  were  at  work.  If  their  astonishment  was  excited 
on  hearing  the  poem  read,  it  was  now  increased  tenfold  at  the 
sight  of  the  author.  Infantine  in  appearance,  and  clad  in  the 
very  garb  of  wretchedness ;  with  a  meagre,  half-starved,  but 
intelligent  countenance ;  a  coat  much  too  large  for  him,  and 
his  shoulders  and  arms  seen  naked  through  it ;  without  waist- 
coat, shirt,  or  stockings ;  with  a  pair  of  breeches  made  for  a 
full-grown  person,  soiled  and  ragged,  reaching  to  his  ancles ; 
his  uncovered  toes  thrust  through  a  pair  of  old  slippers  with- 
out heeb,  almost  of  the  magnitude  of  Kamtskatka  snow-shoes ; 
his  hair  clotted  with  glue,  a)id  his  face  and  almost  naked  body 
smeared  and  disfigured  with  paint  of  different  colours,  black, 
blue,  red,  green,  aod  yellow  : — thus  in  amazement  stood  before 
them,  with  a  small  pot  of  size  in  one  hand,  and  a  hair-brush 
in  the  other,  the  translator  of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Aiiacreon  ! — 
Each  of  the  performers  felt  a  sympathetic  glow  of  tenderness 
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for  the  wretched  boy^  and  each  seemed  anxious  to  administer 
to  his  necessities.  Among  the  namher  was  Mr  Owensoo;  a 
gentleman  conspicuous  for  his  domestic  attachments,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  his  humanitj.  In  him  Dermody  found  a  bene- 
factor :  he  treated  him  with  tenderness,  received  him  into  his 
family  with  affection,  clothed,  and  became  a  second  parent  to 
him. 

*'  At  the  appointed  time,  Dermody  made  his  appearance  at 
the  house  of  his  new  friend.  The  description  which  Mrs. 
Owenson  had  received  of  him  from  her  husband,  raised  in  her 
mind  the  greatest  anxiety;  and,  being  a  lady  of  extreme  feeling 
and  sensibility,  on  seeing  before  lier  a  child  so  forlorn  and  des- 
titute, she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  clasped  him  in  her  arms, 
and  gave  vent  to  the  noblest  feelings  of  humanity. 

"  When  he  had  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  which  was 
pressed  upon  him  with  the  warmest  cordiality,  Mr.  Owenson 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  college, 
or  of  its  members.  He  answered,  that  the  only  information  be 
had  ever  received,  was  that  which  magazines  had  occasiouallj 
given  him.  As  Mr.  Owenson's  plan  was  to  get  him  introduced 
to  some  distinguished  person  in  the  university,  he  thought  that 
a  theme  on  the  subject  which  he  had  just  mentioned  would  be  a 
probable  mode  of  paving  the  way  to  so  desirable  an  obiect :  he 
therefore  gave  him  a  slight  account  of  it,  and  desired  him  to 
write  down  his  thoughts  in  verse,  and  to  notice  the  professors 
and  students  of  the  present  day.  Dermody  took  his  leave ;  and 
in  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  returned  with  about  fifty 
lines,  written  as  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
university  since  its  foundation  was  laid,  Mr.  Owenson  was  so 
much  astonished  at  what  he  had  done  in  the  short  time  of  his 
absence,  that  he  began  to  doubt  tlie  possibility  of  his  having 
been  without  some  secret  assistance  from  more  matured  talents ; 
and  lest  he  himself  should  be  imposed  upon,  and  laughed 
at  for  his  credulity,  he  immediately  carried  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  into  an  adjoining  room,  gave  him  another  subject  to 
write  upon,  closed  the  door,  and  with  impatience  wailed  the 
result.  In  twenty  minutes  he  re-entered,  and  produced  a  poem 
that  would  have  made  any  further  disbelief  in  his  genius  a 
crime.  Mr,  Owenson,  being  now  fully  convinced  that  he  was 
in  every  respect  what  he  had  been  represented  to  be,  with  all 
the  reaLty  of  friendship  and  the  ardour  of  humanity,  put  in 
force  the  plan  of  getting  him  an  immediate  introduction  to  the 
college."     So  far  Mr.  Kaymond. 
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Owenson's  generous  interest  in  the  boy  increased^  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  kinsman^  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Toung,  afterwards  bishop  of  Clonfert,  he  labored  with  success 
in  getting  DermoJy  admission  to  the  university  of  Dublin. 
Dr.  Young,  who  was  a  Senior  Fellow  and  Professor  in  the 
college,  undertook  to  superintend  the  young  poet's  studies. 

"  Though  the  prospect  was  flattering/^  continues  Mr.  £ay- 
mond^  "which  now  opened  for  Dermody's  future  comfort  and  pur- 
suits, Mr.  Owenson*szeal  wasstill  unabated ;  and  he  carried  and  in- 
troduced him  in  the  same  garments  to  many  of  the  most  eialted 
characters  in  Dublin.  His  reception  was  uniformly  such  as 
humanity  could  wish.  Mr.  Owenson  always  introduced  him 
iu  rags,  that  his  appearance  might  excite  both  wonder  and  com* 
paasioD.  The  general  plan  which  he  adopted  when  the  cere- 
mony of  introduction  was  over  (which  sometimes  created  much 
mirth)  was,  to  ask  for  a  Horace ;  and  desire  the  eentleman  or 
lady  of  the  house  either  to  open  the  book  and  take  an  ode  by 
chance^  or  to  fix.  on  any  particular  one,  and  then  in  the  presence 
of  the  companv  he  made  Dermody  translate  it  into  English 
verse ;  which  ne  always  did  with  a  peculiar  grace,  and  in  as 
short  a  time  as  any  person  could  construe  it  in.  When  Mr. 
Owenson  had  fully  satisfied  their  curiosity  and  gratified  the 
feelings  of  the  company,  he  generally  left  them,  in  order  that  at 
a  future  time  he  might  have  a  claim  on  their  generosity. 

"  He  now  fitted  up  an  apartment  for  him  in  his  own  house, 
stripped  him  of  his  rags,  made  him  the  companion  of  his  chil- 
dreD,and  treated  him  with  all  the  endearing  affection  of  a  father. 
He  bad  just  lost  his  only  sou,  and  he  considered  this  as  a  sub- 
stitute sent  by  Providence.  Mrs.  Owenson,  who  loved  genius 
under  whatever  form  it  presented  itself,  and  who  united  to  this 
intellectual  propensity  a  benevolence  the  most  unbounded,  en- 
tered with  the  fondest  solicitude  into  the  interest  of  the  child 
of  her  adoption,  and  taught  her  two  amiable  daughters  to  con- 
sider him  almost  as  a  being  of  a  superior  order.  Her  inj  unction 
was  at  all  times  held  too  sacred  to  be  disobeyed ;  but  iu  the 
present  case  indeed  it  was  unnecessary ;  from  their  mother  they 
inherited  the  tender  throb  of  sensibility,  and  light  and  pleasant 
as  the  day  was  the  task  they  had  now  to  perform. 

**  As  soon  as  a  new  wardrobe  was  prepared  for  Dermody,  he 
made  a  burnt-offering  of  his  old,  and  committed  his  former 
habiliments  to  the  flames  with  classic  solemnity;  creating  his 
new  sisters,  high-priestesses  of  the  altar,  and  their  mother  the 
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presiding  idol  of  the  ceremony.  While  he  stood  in  silence 
viewing  the  flames^  bis  conscience  appeared  to  strike  him ;  and 
with  a  want  of  refined  delicacy  which  his  youth  rendered  inno- 
cent and  perfectly  excusable  even  before  such  spectators^  eagerlj 
snatching  his  breeckes  from  the  general  conflagration,  he  thos 
apostrophized  them/^ 

But  the  poem,  which  is  below  Dermody's  average  power,  the 
reader  will  readily  excuse  us  for  withholding. 

In  eccentricity  of  movement,  mental  and  bodily,  and  in  ten- 
dency to  laziness,  Dermody  was  '^  every  inch  a  poet ;''  and  Mr. 
Owenaon  soon  discovered,  to  his  no  small  chagrin,  that  the 
bard^s  attendance  at  college  had  been  most  capriciously  irr^ular. 
Whenever  he  paid  Dr.  loung  a  visit  it  was  to  discharge  a  flood 
of  tears  at  the  scholastic  drudgery  which  had  been  opened,  b; 
special  favour,  to  him  ;  and  to  bewail  the  loss  of  these  caresses 
which  he  once  enjoyed  in  the  arms  of  the  muses.  "  As  often 
as  possible,"  writes  Mr.  Raymond,  ''he  wonld  sculk  from  what 
he  called  torture,  and  spend  his  hours  playing  with  his  adopted 
sisters,  or  in  writing  sonnets  appropriate  to  the  familiar  inci- 
dents of  their  happy  home."  Although  Dr.  Young  possessed  a 
E>et'8  cognomen  he  had  neither  bardic  tatent  nor  taste ;  and 
ermody,  as  may  be  supposed,  soon  fell  into  dire  disgrace  at 
Alma  Mater. 

Mr.  Owenson's  intentions  to  serve  Dermody  did  not  stop 
here.  He  introduced  the  boy  to  the  Bev.  Gilbert  Austin,  a 
clergyman  of  great  worth  and  learning  who  at  that  time  kept 
a  school  of  deservedly  high  repute  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Anstin 
entered  earnestly  into  the  matter,  and  a  plan  was  immediately 
adopted  for  the  completion  of  his  studies*  Dermody  continued 
for  some  time  to  attend  the  academy ;  but  he  evidenced  greater 
regularity  in  seeking  his  meals  and  bed  at  the  house  of  his 
benefactor,  than  in  penetrating  the  depths  of  Murray's  Logic, 
or  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  the  Greek  Lexicon. 

Not  long  subsequent  to  this  date  we  find  Dermody  thus 
addressing  Mr.  Owenson. 

Long  hat  my  muse,  devoid  of  wonted  fire. 
Her  song  neglected,  and  unstrung  her  lyre ; 
Too  long,  alas !  has  felt  the  iron  hand 
Of  dire  afiBiction ; — but  at  thy  command 
Again  she  tunes  her  strain ;  again  she  tries 
On  feeble  pinion  eagerly  to  rise ; 
Again  the  bard  renews  his  ancient  lays. 
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And  humbly  dares  attempt  to  tiog  thy  pnoM ; 
Praise  whicht  though  void  of  ev'ry  grace  of  art* 
Tet  flows  anstudied  from  a  gratenil  heart ; 
For  though  DO  flatt'rj  decks  my  servile  line, 
Tet  truth  superior  makee  thy  fame  divine. 
I  say  but  that  which  modesty  might  hear» 
Tet  unabash'd  confess  these  lines  sincere. 

Bat  these  lines  by  no  means  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
Dcrmody's  ordinary  poetic  power. 

"  His  adopted  sisters/'  continues  Mr.  Baymond,  "  in  whose 
society  he  passed  so  many  happy  hours,  were  too  affectionately 
r^arded  not  to  receive  frequent  tender  marks  of  his  esteem ; 
and  in  the  innocent  play-mate  they  found  the  kind  admonisher. 

Bear  girls,  in  youth  and  beauty's  prime 
Despise  not  friendship's  gpraver  rhyme ; 
Friendship,  that  marks  your  early  bloom 
Perfection's  brightest  tints  assume* 
The  tints  of  modest  worth  divine* 
When  sense  and  harmless  wit  combine. 
Prompt  each  low  passion  to  control. 
Or  bind  in  rosy  chains  the  soul. 
Oh,  ever  charming !  let  not  Pride, 
Usurper  bold,  your  breasts  divide. 
Nor  fashion  beauteous  nature  hide  j 
Assur'd  your  soft  eyes'  radiant  hue 
Oan  heal,  disturb,  and  conquer  too : 
Oh  I  let  not  Affiaotation,  queen 
Of  the  nice  lisp,  the  mincing  mien. 
And  studied  glance,  obscure  their  rays. 
Blighting  the  bloomy  wreath  of  praise. 

Yet,  sure,  this  idly  moral  strain 
Is  both  presumptuous  and  vain : 
For  well  your  tender  hearts  1  know  ; 
Hearts  formed  to  melt  at  every  woe. 
Virtue  to  sooth,  vice  to  chastise. 
And  shine  in  bounteous  pity  wise. — 
Tet  num'rous  is  the  tinsel  race 
That  hover  round  a  lovely  face. 
As  round  the  candle's  beamy  blase 
Their  brother-insect  wildly  plays. 
When  by  those  idiot  suitors  prest, 
'Mid  the  gay  flatt'rers  falsely  blest, 
Ador'd  and  borne  by  siehs,  you  move 
On  the  fVail,  floating,  clouds  of  love; 
When  fell  Deceit,  in  angel  guise. 
True  demon,  plans  the  pleasing  lies  ; 
•  Look  round,  and  if  you  haply  see 
No  honest  face — oh !  think  on  m#. 


:.} 
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The  UDfortunate  young  poet  was  not  long  in  falling  into  as 
high  disfavor  with  Mr.  Austin  as  he  had  previously  done  with 
Dr. Young.  Some  practical  Anacreontic  tendencies  aroused  the 
virtuous  ire  of  the  clergyman.  He  quarrelled  with  Dermody ; 
ordered  him  to  perform  some  menial  ofBces ;  and  the  poet  re- 
taliated by  writing  a  very  caustic  lampoon  on  his  preceptor. 
Mr.  Austin  had  previously  shewn  him  many  solid  acts  of  kind- 
ness ;  but  all  intimacy  was  now  irrevocably  at  an  end,  and  the 
frail  bard  was  forbidden  Mr.  Austin's  house  for  ever.  ''Mr.  Owen- 
son,"  says  the  biographer  of  Dermody, "  was  not  one  of  these  stem 
and  relentless  moralists,  who,  for  a  few  youthful  irregularities, 
would  abandon  the  object  of  his  care  to  perpetual  distress.  He 
grieved  at  the  cause  which  obliged  Mr.  Austin  to  withdraw 
his  protection  ;  bat  at  the  same  time  he  had  the  tenderness 
not  to  suffer  the  late  object  of  it  to  be  driven  forth  an  outcast, 
to  despair  and  perish.'' 

He  accordingly  introduced  Dermody  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  Judge 
Advocate  of  Ireland,  through  whom  the  poor  boy-poet  was 
patronised  and  almost  adopted  by  Lady  Moira.    But  even  this 

Seat  patroness  of  literature  became,  eventually,  disgusted  with 
ermod^,  who  had  now  fallen  into  habits  of  intemperance 
and  levity.  He  sank  from  bad  to  worse  until  at  last  death 
seemed  a  happy  release  to  bis  misery. 

In  this  deplorable  state  Dermody  remained  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  were  it  not  for  his  tried  and  steady  friend  Bobert 
Owenson,  by  whose  interest  he  was  enabled  to  publish  a  volume 
of  poems,  he  would  probably  have  perished  for  want  of  bread. 
So  assiduous  was  Owenson  in  his  exertions  to  make  the  pub- 
lication profitable  that  he  frequently  took  his  stand  in  an  emi- 
nent bookseller's  shop,  and  not  only  offered  the  book  for  sale 
to  the  persons  who  entered,  with  an  introductory  sketch  of  the 
doleful  history  of  the  luckless  bard,  but  absolutely  accosted 
the  passengers  who  passed  the  door.  The  biographer  of 
Dermody  assures  us  that  Mr.  Owenson  *'  was  very  generally 
known  and  respected,  and  he  was  rarely  unsuccessful  iu  these 
applications."  Owenson  thus  procured  him  considerable  relief. 
Nor  were  Dermody's  personal  applications  to  the  good  natared 
actor  less  productive.  That  his  situation  was  often  as  pitiable 
as  his  benefactor's  liberality  was  praiseworthy  and  acceptable 
will  appear  Irom  the  following  correspondence  : — 
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To  Mr.  Owenson,  No.  60  Dame^StreeL 

Toor  bounW  to  me  ha8  been  like  the  Ocean,  boandless  and 
illimitable.  From  my  appearance  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
call  upon  yon.  I  shall  onlj  say  that  I  have  fasted  for  a  longer 
time  than  caused  the  death  of  Chatterton. 

Thokas  De&mody. 

To  this  appeal  Owenson  replied  : 

"Accept  the  enclosed ;  and  while  so  poor  a  man  as  myself  can 
purchase  a  loaf  you  shall  never  want  a  share  of  it,  in  common 
with  my  dear  girls.  In  answer  to  your  former  note  call  at 
Mr,  Dixon's,  comer  of  Crow-street,  and  by  my  desire  he  will 
give  yon  three  pair  of  stockings  :  it  will  be  time  enough  to  get 
some  of  that  commodity  when  you  enter  the  College,  if  ever 
yon  should  have  grace  enough  to  accomplish  so  desired  an 
object.  Get  them  of  such  a  kind  as  will  be  useful, 
not  fashionable.  Call  at  Rourk's  and  you  will  get  a  pair  of 
shoes.     I  think  you  want  them.'' 

The  biographer  of  Dermody  adds  :  "  Though  foreign  to  the 
main  subject  it  is  a  just  tribute  of  praise  due  to  Mr.  Owenson 
to  say,  that  he  has  bestowed  an  education  upon  his  daughters 
which  has  enabled  them  to  associate  with  the  first  characters 
for  rank  and  talents  in  Ireland,  and  by  whom  they  are  esteemed. 
Miss  Sydney  Owenson  possesses  a  true  poetic  fancy.''* 

It  was  not  until  eight  years  after  the  birth  of  Sydney  Owen- 
son, that  her  only  sister  Olivia,  the  subsequent  Lady  Clarke, 
made  her  appearance.  A  son  followed,  who  died  young;  and 
these  three  children  constituted  the  sole  result  of  Robert 
Owenson's  alliance  with  Olivia  Hill.  In  what  year  Mrs. 
Owenson  died,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  she  was  not  living  in  ITSO.f  She  lived  quite 
long  enough,  however,  to  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Httle  Sydney,  and  to  endear  her  memory,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  to  the  children.  In  the  course  of  some  lines  on  her 
"Birth  Day,"  written  about  the  year  1798,  when  Owenson 
became  reduced  to  comparative  penury,  Sydney  refers  to 

'^The  cheap,  the  guileless  joys  of  youthful  hours. 
The  strength 'ning  intellect's  expanding  powers ; 
The  doating  glance  of  fond  maternal  ejes. 
The  soft  endearment  of  life's  earliest  ties : 

•  Raymond's  Life  of  Dermody,  v.  ii.  p.  10, 
t  Ibid,  V.  i.,  p.  106. 
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The  anxious  warning  that  90  often  glow'd 

On  these  dear  lips,  whence  truth  and  fondness  flowed. 

Those  lips  that  ne'er  the  stern  command  impo«*d, 
These  thrice  dear  lips— for  ever,  ever  closed  ! 
The  griefs  with  which  my  later  life  has  teem*d  5 
The  loss  of  golden  hopes  I  fondly  dream'd, 
Of  glittering  expectations  past  away. 
As  sun-ting  d  vapours  of  a  summer  day ! 
«  t  «  •  •  t 

What  sweet  and  sad  extremes  I'm  doom'd  to  know 
From  hliss  ecstatic  to  oorroslve  woe : 
Obscur'dy  oonceal'd,  my  ftiture  prospects  lie» 
Nor  more  I  know  than  that  I'm  born  to  die." 

The  children  must  have  been  very  young  when  deprived  of 
their  poor  mother's  protection^  and  from  that  sad  day  their 
love,  as  was  only  natural^  became  entwined  around  the  remain- 
ing parent,  with  concentrated  intensity.  Owenson'e  domestic 
virtues  were  well  calculated  to  promote  this  filial  feeling.  *'  I  well 
remember/'  observed  the  late  Counsellor  George  Stowell,  in  a 
conversation  with  J.  0.  CyCallaghau,  '*  I  well  remember  ad- 
miring the  nndeviating  regularity  with  which  Owenson,  twice 
a  day,  would  take  his  little  daugbten,  Olivia  and  Sydney,  oat 
to  walk.  With  a  child  tenderly  held  by  each  hand,  Owenson, 
every  inch  a  model  widower,  would  daily  leave  the  gaieties  of 
the  city  behind,  and  treat  his  tiny  daughters  to  a  healthful 
walk  in  the  calm  country.'' 

The  following  little  ?oem,  written  by  Sydney  Owenson  in 
1796,  and  suggested  by  a  portrait  of  her  father,  is  not  without 
its  clmrms  and  beauties : — 

Dear  shade  of  him  my  heart  holds  more  than  dear. 

Author  of  all  that  fond  heart's  purest  bliss ; 
Dear  shade,  I  hail  thee  with  a  raptorous  tear. 

And  welcome  thee  with  many  a  tender  kiss  I 

This  brow  indeed  is  his ;  broad,  candid,  £ur. 
Where  nature's  honest  characters  are  wrote ; 

But  o'er  the  beauteous  transcript,  morbid  Care 
And  Time,  of  late,  their  rutmess  fingers  smote ! 

And  this  th'  expressive  eye,  whose  glance  I've  woo'd, 
(For  ah !  beneath  that  glance  eadi  task  seemed  light ;) 

I've  seen  this  eye  with  tears  of  fondness  dew'd. 
And  through  the  lucid  radiance  beam  more  bright. 

Seen  it  transfix'd  with  sweet,  approving  gaze. 
On  some  faint  strain  the  youthful  muse  inspir'd  ; 

Seen  it  for  hours  pursue  the  pencil's  maze. 
With  parent  pride,  and  partial  fondness  fir'd  I 
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Butpainter,  fiur  above  thy  wond'roua  art 
Were  these  dear  lipfi  ; — dear  lips  where  ever  play'd 

The  smile  benignant*  where  the  honest  heart 
In  undisgnis^  effutione^  careless  strayed  ! 

Dear  lips  where  oft  eadi  fond  endearment  glow'd. 
Less  prompt  to  emanate  reproof  than  praise  ; 

Dear  lips  from  whence  the  anxious  counsel  flowed. 
The  moral  preoepts,  or  amusive  lays. 

These  shoulders  too  I've  climbed  to  steal  a  kiss^ 
These  locks  my  infant  hands  have  ofi  carest ; 

These  arms  I  oft  have  filled,  and  shared  the  bliss, 
For  ah  !  with  me,  these  arms  a  sister  prest  1 

Twin  objects  of  the  tenderest  father's  care, 

A  mother's  loss  we  rather  knew  than  felt ; 
Twin  objects  still  of  every  ardent  prayer. 

On  whom  each  thought,  each  fear,  each  fond  hope  dwelt ! 

Come  than,  tbou  thriee  dear  shade,  for  ah  t  no  more^ 
Thou  true  and  lov'd  resemblanoe  will  we  part ; 

For  till  the  last  faint  thrill  of  Fife  is  o'er. 
Dear  shade,  I'll  wear  thee  next  my  beating  heart ! 

And  so  she  did.  A  more  filially  fond  heart  never  existed ; 
and  to  the  last  day  of  Lady  Moi^an's  long  life,  her  father's 
memory  and  portrait  were  venerated  and  treasured  by  her 
with  an  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  as  edifying  as  it  was  intense. 

In  another  juvenile  poem,  entitled  "  Betrospection,"  we 
catch  a  further  glimpse  of  Sydney  Owenson's  mode  of  life  in 
childhood.  The  concluding  stanzas  of  this  piece,  which  pos- 
sess all  the  authentic  interest  of  a  little  autobiography,  we 
transcribe.  Ill  natured  critics  will  not  fail  to  seize  eagerly  on 
"  the  oaten-cake  or  new-laid  egg,^'  and  to  pooh,  pooh !  such 
abbreviations  as  "  and  V.**  and  "  Ca/lan ;  '  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  extenuation,  that  the  authoress  was  yet  in  her 
teens,  and  that  the  beauties  of  her  youthful  essay  more  than 
counterbalance  its  defects. 

I  soc^ffat  the  hawthorn  tree,  beneath  whose  shade, 

Full  oft  I  pass'd  my  truant  hours  gay, 
The  spot  where  once  it  bloom'd  I  qmckly  found, 

The  tree  itself  had  droop'd  into  decay  1 

I  sought  the  cot,  near  my  parental  home, 
Where  oft  I  stole  the  warlock  tale  to  hear. 

To  feast  on  oaten  cake  or  new  laid  egg, 
I  found  the  place  ; — alas !  no  cot  was  there ; 
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And  you,  ye  treasured  objects  of  my  heart ! 

Dear,  lov*d  companions  of  my  early  days, 
With  whom  I  ran  my  life's  first  frohc  course, 

Mingled  my  smiles,  and  song  my  untaught  lays ! 

Oft  on  a  stream  that  wound  its  trickling  way, 

I  well  remember,  near  oar  lov'd  abode. 
We  venturous  launch'd  our  barks  of  paper  built. 

Freighted  with  currants  red,  (delicious  load.) 

And  as  (true  emblem  of  our  careless  days. 
Gliding  life's  stream)  we  eager  bent  our  eyes, 

On  passing  ship,  for  theirs  who  swiftest  sail'd, 
Olaim'd  both  the  fleet  and  fruit,  a  glorious  price  1 

Full  various  were  our  sports,  yet  not  in  sports 
Alone,  pass'd  on  the  tenor  of  our  days ; 

To  romps  succeeded  oft  th*  instructive  page. 
And  even  wisdom  mingled  with  our  plays ! 

The  next  verse  alludes  to  the  anfortanate  Dermody,  whom 
Owenson  bad  so  generously  befriended.  This  kindness,  it 
will  be  perceived,  brought  its  own  recompense. 

And  you  my  sometime  brother,  o'er  whose  birth 
Genius  presided !  wit  new  stk'une  his  lyre  ; 

The  muse  her  future  bard  to  slumbers  sung. 
And  e*en  his  lisping  numbers  did  inspire ! 

Thou  form'd  m^r  infant  taste,  and  from  thy  lips. 
My  mind  imbib*d  th'  enthusiastic  ^ow  ; 

The  love  of  literature,  which  thro*  my  life 
Heighten*d  each  bliss,  and  soften'd  every  woe ! 

My  sainted  mother  too,  methinks  I  view 

Thy  endearing  smile,  my  ever  sweet  reward  ; 

For  each  unfolding  talent  ever  gain'd 

Thy  fond  approvings,  and  thy  dear  regard. 

Even  still  methinks,  soft  vibrate  in  mine  ear. 
Thy  well  remembered  tones,  and  still  I  trace 

In  thy  dear  eyes,  thy  fond  maternal  love, 
Oatch  thy  last  look,  and  feel  thy  last  embrace. 

The  dying  wish  that  hover*d  o'er  thy  lips. 
Thy  last,  last  words,  soft,  tremblmg,  broken,  faint. 

That  my  sad  breaking  heart  received  of  thine. 
And  spoke  the  woman's  conquest  o'er  the  saint  1 

Were  these,  "  dear  child  of  all  my  tenderest  care. 
Transfer  that  duteous  love  to  me  you  pay'd. 

To  thy  dear  sire  ; — live  but  for  him,"  and  died  ;— 
Say  blessed  spirit,  have  I  disobey 'd  ? 
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Oft  does  my  memVy  sketch  the  social  group. 
At  closing  eve,  that  circled  roand  the  fire  ; 

Sweet  hour  that  fondly  knits  each  human  tie. 
Unites  the  children,  mother,  friend,  and  sire  I 

Full  oft  the  legendary  tale  went  round," 
•  Historic  truth,  or  Oarian's  heart-felt  song ; 

For  though  hut  little  understood,  I  ween 
We  lov  d  the  music  of  our  native  tongue  ! 

And  oft  went  round  the  puzzling,  forfeit  game, 
PIay*d  with  nice  art,  and  many  a  sportive  jest ; 

Repeated  oft — yet  sure  to  win  a  laugh. 
For  those  we  longest  know,  we  lov'd  the  hest ! 

Dear  happy  group,  and  e*en  as  happy  good. 
While  guileless  spirits  from  each  other  torn ! 

Why  has  the  world  unclasp'd  thy  social  hond. 
And  left  my  heart  its  fond  hope's  wreck  to  mourn  ? 

Thus  calmly  flows  some  pure,  expansive  stream. 
Pellucid,  clear,  while  o*er  its  surface  plays 

The  soften'd  shade  of  each  o'er-droopin^  plant, 
The  moon's  pale  heam,  or  sun's  meridian  rays ! 

But  lo !  should  earth's  convulsive  struggles  throw 
Th'  impending  rock  in  scatter'd  masses  o*er, 

'Tis  forc'd  to  disunite  in  sep'rate  streams, 
Dwindles  to  viewless  rills,  and  's  seen  no  more  1 

Ko  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  trace  the  scene  of 
Miss  Owenson's  scholastic  exercises  and  acquirements.  Having 
applied  to  a  party  competent  to  furnish  authentic  information 
on  this  headj^  we  received  for  reply ;  "  Little  Sydney  was  edu- 
cated by  Miss  Crowe,  who  kept  an  eminent  seminary  in  North 
Earl-street,  Dublin." 

In  the  Dublin  Directory  from  1787  to  1801,  the  name 
''Elizabeth  Crowe,  Milliner,  20  North  Earl-street,"  appears 
on  record.  That  this  establishment  had  some  connection  with 
''  the  eminent  seminary  **  up  stairs,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
likely.  The  local  customs  of  the  time  sanctioned  such  acom- 
biniiion.  Every  student  of  the  literary  history  of  Ireland 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  Samuel  Whyte,  the  accomplished  preceptor 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  'Sheridan,  Moore,  and  Emmet. 
Whyte  was  a  man  of  distinguished  erudition,  and  a  poet  of  no 
mean  caUbre.  His  seminary  was,  as  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan 
26 
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inforn  8  us,  the  first  in  the  metropolis.  Wilson's  Directories  of 
the  period  thus  notice  it : — 

'*  Whyte,  Samuel,  Master  of  the  Semi-") 
nary  forEngb'sh  Grammar,  Geography,  &c.  >75  GraftoD-street." 

Whyte,  WiUiaiD,  Grocer,  ) 

When  we  find  that  Whyte's*  famous  Academy  for  Young 
Gentlemen  was  admittedly  none  the  worse  for  its  proximity 
to  figs,  sugar,  and  bottted  cider,  it  would  be  hardly  just  or  fair 
to  pouh  I  pooh  I  Miss  Crowe's  seminary  for  young  ladies,  be- 
cause the  shop  below  may  have  displayed  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  colossal  hats,  and  other  obsolete,  but  once  fashion- 
able articles  of  female  head-gear. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  James  Graves,  of  Kil- 
kenny, for  having  preserved  the  following  characteristic  and  in- 
teresting, but  not  particularly,  important  epistle,  from  little 
Sydney,  at  ^•chool  in  Dubhn,  to  her  father  at  the  theatre,  Cork. 
Marlborough-street,  to  which  she  alludes,  is  situated,  as  mo5t 
people  know,  within  one  minute's  walk  of  the  site  of  Miss 
Crowe's  Academy. 

'*  October,  80,  1794. 

"  I  have  so  often  expatiated  on  the  subject  of  suspence,  that 
it  would  be  mere  tautology  to  say  what  I  have  felt  at  my 
D'  Papa's  long  silence ;  or  rather  to  attempt  saying*  for  sensa- 
tions of  that  kind  are  easier  conciev'd  than  expressed,  and  tbo' 
your  D'  Letter  disipated  my  fears,  yet  I  am  not  free  from 
uneasiness.     That  affection  which  is  ever  alive  in  the  bosom  of 

•  Mr.  Q ,  of  the  Black  Bock,  now  in  his  eiehty-first  year,  is, 

with  one  exception,  the  last  surviving  pupil  of  Whjte's.  That 
gentleman  is  our  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  late  Duke  of 

Wellington  received  instruction  at  Whyte's  academy.     Mr.  Q 

has  beard  his  old  precepter  vauntinrly  declare^  that  be  had  flogged 
the  breech  of  the  subjugator  of  Tippoo  Saib.  How  vastly  would 
Mr.  W byte's  pride  have  been  increased,  had  he  lived  to  boast  that 
the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  had  been  under  his  hand,  and  piteoasly 

cried  for  mercy  at  his  knees !     Mt.  Q telis  ub  that  Wbyte's 

taste  and  talent  for  flogging  were  not  inferior  to  Mr.  Squeers*s  pas- 
sion in  the  same  direction.  Although  hia  right  arm  was  short 
almost  to  deformity,  it  possessed  gp*eat  strength,  and  was  the  terror 

of  every  pupil.  *•  Such  brutal  flogging,"  observes  Mr.  Q ,  «woaH 

now  no  more  be  tolerated  than  an  insolent  attempt  at  aasauH  and 
battery  in  the  public  streets.*'   The  very  mteresting  reminiscenoes  of 

Emmet  with  which  Mr.  Q has  favoured  us,  we  shall  use  on  sonae 

future  occasion,     Whyte  died  October  4th,  181 1. 
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hfond  child  shrinks  with  sensitive  feeling  from  the  touch  of 
apprehension,  and  is  only  to  be  convinced  by  ocalar  demon- 
stration. Thus  (unthanliful  as  I  am)  I  shall  never  be  happy 
nntil  I  see  you  csomfortably  seated  by  the  fire-side  iu  our  little 
parlor^  and  myself  still  more  comfortably  seated  on  y'  knee 
(provided  the  burden  be  not  too  heavy)  listening  attentively 
while  yon  the  *  tale  unfold/  and  when  'tis  finished  I  exclaim 
with  Desdemona,  /tis  true  'tis  pity,  and  pity 'tis 'tis  true* ; 
but  the  quotation  would  not  be  applicable  to  every  part  of  your 
unfolded  tale,  as  the  conduct  and  benevolent  attention  of 
y'  Physician  and  Mr.  Brennan,  merits  a  better  reflection ;  when 
I  think  on  their  goodness  to  you  the  words  of  Madame  de 
Genlis  always  occurs  to  my  mind,  *  Virtue  may  be  acquired, 
but  goodness  is  a  gift  of  nature,'  and  nature  has  been  so  pro- 
fuse in  that  respect  to  both  Grentlemen,  that  if  acquired  virtue 
had  a  mind  to  step  in,  she  would  not  find  a  single  vacant  spot 
to  take  possession  of :  what  happiness  it  would  give  me  to 
return  personal  thanks  to  these  friends  in  the  most  literal  sense 
of  the  word,  is  needless  to  say,  as  every  friend  who  by  their 
efficacious  endeavours  have  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  my 
Jy  Papa's  health  must  be  dear  to  me.  You  complain  that  I 
am  sparing  of  my  paper,  but  really.  My  Dear  Sir,  if  you  were 
enclosed  within  the  walls  of  a  boarding  school  y' self,  you  would 
find  something  to  say  no  easy  matter.  As  (or  news  you  will 
see  more  in  a  day's  paper  than  I  could  send  you  in  a  week ; 
and  for  writing  on  any  subject  that  may  occur,  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
you  Beanx  esprik  imagine.  The  muses,  like  all  other  ladies, 
are  whimsical  and  inconstant,  and  it  requires  no  little  art  to 
keep  in  their  good  graces.  At  one  time  they  will  preside  over 
every  line,  at  another  they  will  scarcely  deign  to  look  over 
Y  shoulder :  so  you  may  always  judge  of  ray  Muse's  temper  by 
the  style  of  my  letter.  We  spent  two  delightful  evenings  at 
Mrs.  Lynche's  of  Marlborough-st.  She  is  the  most  hospitable 
and  the  best  natured  woman  I  ever  met  with.  There  is  a  very 
fine  grand  forte  piano,  and  I  am  highly  gratified  with  my 
favorite  amusement.  We  are  to  drink  tea  there  tomorrow 
evening.  I  should  not  have  visited  them  only  I  ¥ras  pretty 
sure  of  y*  permission,  as  it  was  y'  wish  I  should  go  to  the  Play 
with  them  one  night,  and  any  one  you  would  wish  me  to  ap- 
pear in  public  with,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  no  objection  to 
in  private.  I  sent  Molly  to  Mr.  Dixon's,  who  says  there  is  no 
one  in  the  world  he  would  so  soon  have  as  yourself,  and  that 
tho'  more  than  one  have  been  about  them  he  has  kept  them 
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for  you.*  You  can  liave  a  drawing-room  and  dining-room,  and 
bed-chatnber  on  the  iir^^t  floor,  and  bed-chamber  on  the  second, 
with  kitchen  entirely  to  jr^self  for  40  guineas  per  year,  tliey 
are  fitted  up  in  a  very  elegant  style.  God  bless  you  my  D' 
Papa,  take  care  of  y'  self.  "  S.  Owenson. 

"  I  sent  to-day  to  Mr.  Lee's  for  some  music,  he  seeinM 
quite  pleased  that  I  did  so,  and  begg'd  I  would  send  when 
ever  I  wanted  any.f 

**  Mr.  Owenson,  Theatre,  Cork." 

Sam  Lee,  to  whom  Sydney  Owenson  alludes,  was  the  leader 
of  the  band  in  Crow-street  Theatre,  and,  as  John  CyKeefe  tells 
us  in  his  RecolleciionSy  the  first  public  performer  on  the  violin. 
He  opened  a  music  shop  on  Ck)rk-hill,  and  a  eofi'ee-house  in 
Exchange-street,  botii  of  which  were  much  encouraged  and 
frequented.  He  was  by  turns,  witty,  proud,  resentful,  and 
obliging.  One  evening,  when  returning  to  Dublin,  after 
meeting  some  friends  at  a  convivial  dinner,  he  interchanged 
some  warm  words  with  one  of  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
he  refused  to  walk  on  the  same  side  of  the  road  with  his  quon- 
dam friend  :  in  a  passion  he  crossed  over  to  the  other  side, 
missed  his  footing,  fell  down  a  steep,  received  some  inward 
injuries,  and  died. 

Were  it  not  for  the  hospitalities  and  kind  attention  which 
Mrs.  Lynch  of  Marlborough-street  uniformly  shewed  to  oar 
young  authoress  at  this  period,  the  contracted  sphere  of  Miss 
Crowe's  Stmiuary  would,  no  doubt,  have  become  at  times  in- 
supportable.  That  it  was  not  particularly  attractive,  the  fol- 
lowing Poem,  suggested  by  "  a  shower  which  prevented  the 
writer  returning  to  school  at  the  expiration  of  the  Cdristmas 
Uolydays,''  shews. 

I  ne'er  did  hail  thy  orient  red, 

Sol,  when  thou  leav'st  thy  eastern  bed» 

And  o*er  the  world  thy  glories  spread, 

and  radiant  power, 
As  when  thou'st  earth-drawn  vapours  shed 

in  heavy  shower ! 

•  In  the  Dublin  Directory  for  1794,  *•  Thomas  Dixon,  Junior,  60, 
Dame-street,**  appears.  That  this  was  the  "  Mr.  Dixon"  with  whom 
Owenson  lodged,  is  evident  from  the  address  of  Dermody's  letter,  p. 
397,  onte, 

t  Curious  postscript  in  a  different  hand.  **  Toby  Anderson  desires 
his  compu  and  hopes  Mr.  O.  will  soon  be  able  to  hurl,  and  begs  to 
inform  you  that  his  dear  long-sided  sow  has  not  been  able  to  do  any* 
thing  as  yet,  and  on  Saturday  next  he  hopes  to  have  the  Court  to  en- 
large the  felons,  and  then  it  will  be  Toby's  turn.  Miss  O.  forgot  to 
mention  Toby  or  the  female  cat.     She  says  1  am  old  Tabby.  EHm* 
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And  oft  I  upward  cast  mine  eyes, 
(Tho'  not  I  ween  o'er  weather-wise) 
And  gladsome  view  the  frowning  skies 

while  screaming  crow 
Proclaims  the  storm  as  high  he  flies, 

to  us  below ! 

Now  glad  I  hear  the  wind  blow  bleak, 
View  puss  by  Are  her  station  take. 
And  grandmama  loud  moanings  make 

of  shooting  corn  ; 
For  rain  these  signs  portentous  speak» 

and  gloomy  morn  I 

Glad  see  I  muddled  streamlet  stray. 
Whose  course  no  sun-beam  renders  gay, 
Eeflecting  nought  but  wafry  ray, 

and  dimpled  o'er ; 
While  goslings  on  its  surface  play 

before  the  door ! 

The  clear,  pellucid  drops  I  view. 
As  large  they  fall,  tho'  yet  but  few. 
And  sweet  as  Oalifornian  dew 

to  me  appear ; 
Or  stream  that  prophet  Mose»  drew 
From  rocky  source  for  murmVing  Jew, 

in  desart  drear ! 

Now  glad  I  throw  straw  bonnet  by, 
For  sure  to  school  I  cannot  hie. 
While  flood  Deucalion  pours  the  sky, 

t*  arrest  my  feet ; 
And  this  excuse  I'll  plead  so  sly, 

compulsion  sweet. 

Some  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  religious  opinions 
in  which  Sydney  Owrenson  was  reared  and  educated.  Her  com- 
mentary on  the  following  interesting  quotation  from  Bnrke, 
furnishes  some  decisive  information  on  this  head.  '''Sure  I  am,' 
says  Edmnnd  Burke,  '  that  there  have  been  thousands  in  Ire- 
land who  have  never  conversed  with  a  Boman«Gatholic  in 
their  whole  lives,  unless  they  happened  to  talk  with  their  gar- 
dener's workman,  or  to  ask  their  way  when  they  had  lost  it  in 
their  sports,  or  at  best  who  had  only  associated  with  ex-foot- 
men or  other  domestics  of  the  third  or  fourth  order ;  and  so 
averse  were  they  some  time  ago  to  have  them  near  their  per- 
sons, that  they  would  not  employ  even  those  who  would  never 
find  their  way  beyond  their  stable.  I  well  remember  a  great, 
and  in  many  respects  a  good  man,  who  advertised  for  a  bhu  k- 
smith,  but  at  the  same  time  added,  '  he  must  be  a  protestani.' 
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It  is  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things  (though  natural 
goodness  in  many  persons  will  undoubtedly  make  exceptions) 
must  not  produce  alienation  on  the  one  side,  and  pride  and 
insolence  on  the  other.' 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  indeed  to  be  believed,  that  the  fatal 
spirit  of  prejudice  thus  strongly  adverted  to  by  Burke,  is  daily 
losing  its  influence ;  for  myae^f^  though  one  among  the  many 
in  my  oioti  covntry  who  have  been  edu€($ied  in  the  most  rigid 
adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England,  I  should,  hke 
the  poor  Maritoanes  of  Cervantes,  think  myself  endowed  with 
very  few  '  sketches  and  shadows  of  Christianity,'  were  I  to 
confine  virtue  to  sect ;  or  make  the  speculative  theory  of  opin- 
ion the  test  of  moral  excellence,  or  proof  of  human  perfection."* 

Lady  Morgan  has  been  heard  to  say  that  her  mother,  though 
possessing  many  endearing  domestic  virtues,  was  a  person  of 
such  excessive  Puritanical  tendencies,  that,  instead  of  stimula- 
ting the  religious  zeal  of  her  children,  she  but  too  fatally  gave 
them  a  distaste  to  *'  long-visaged  sanctity,'"  and  all  practices  of 
the  "Praise-God-bare-bones"  school.  To  this  circumstance 
may  be  attributed  the  occasional  deistic  tone  traceable  in  some 
of  the  later  writings  of  Lady  Morgan, 

After  the  death  of  her  mother  Sydney  went  on  a  visit  to  some 
of  Mr.  Owenson's  friends  and  relations  iu  Sligo,  including  Sir 
Malby  Crofton  of  Longford  House.  The  records  of  this  period 
of  her  life  are  not  numerous.  Among  other  effusions  how- 
ever,  indicating  a  thoughtful  and  religious  spirit,  one,  written 
on  a  tomb  among  the  ruins  of  Sligo  Abbey,  merits  transcrip- 
tion.— 

And  roust  I,  ghastly  guest  of  this  dark  dwelling. 
Pale,  senselesG  tenant,  must  I  come  to  this ; 

And  shall  this  heart  congeal,  now  warmly  swelling, 
To  woe's  soft  languor,  rapture's  melting  bliss  ? 

And  must  this  pulse  that  beats  to  joy's  gay  measure, 
Throbbing  to  bloomy  health,  this  pulse  lie  still : 

And  must  each  sense  alive  to  guileless  pleasure. 
Torpid  resist  the  touch  of  transports'  thrill  ? 

And  must  each  sensate  feeling  too  decay, 

(Each  feeling  anguished  by  another's  sorrow) 

This  form  that  blushes  youth  and  health  to-day. 
Lie  cold  and  senseless  thus,  like  thee,  to-morrow  ? 

•  Patriotic  Sketches,— Lond.  1807,  v.  i,  p.  63. 
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Terrific  Death  I  to  shun  thy  dreaded  powV 
Who  would  not  brave  existence  ?  direst  strife  ? 

But  that  beyond  thy  dark  sfaade*s  gloomy  bow*r. 
Faith  points  her  vista  to  eternal  life  I 

The  Country  Post-boy,  a  relic  of  the  same  remote  era  of  Syd- 
ney's early  Ufe,  is  a  pleasing  portraiture  of  a  character  now 
almost  extinct : — 

Ah  !  careless  wight,  and  e'en  as  careless,  gay,     . 

Slow  winding  down  yon  mountain's  rugged  brow, 
Cheering  with  ballad  blithe  thy  weary  way, 

And  as  thy  thoughtless  mule,  as  thoughtless  thou ! 

Ne'er  dreaming  thou  to  many  art  a  fate 
Replete  with  baleful  tidings  ;  big  with  woe 

To  cloud  tb'  illusive  beam  of  hope  elate. 

Or  blast  the  germ  of  love's  first  ardent  blow  ! 

To  snap  the  golden,  fragile  thread  of  bliss. 
Deface  the  smiling  portrait  Fancy  drew  ; 

Convey  the  last  farewell,  the  dying  kiss. 
And  change  each  tint  of  joy  to  mis'ry's  hue  f 

To  freeze  the  vital  stream  that  warmly  glows 

Within  the  heart,  to  filial  fears  a  prey ; 
The  sad,  but  long  expected  task  impose. 

To  weep  the  sainted  parents  swift  decay!* 

Ah  1  orphan  mourner,  I  can  feel  for  thee. 
For  I,  like  thee,  have  cause  to  weep,  to  sigh ; 

Like  thine,  the  parent  heaven  bestow'd  on  me. 
Fled  from  her  child,  to  claim  her  kindred  sky ! 

Yet  senseless  wight,  if  thou  (he  heart  can'st  wring. 
And  sadder  certainty  for  sad  doubt  give ; 

Wealth,  title,  fame,  'tis  also  thine  to  bring, 
And  all  for  which  the  witless  many  live  I 

To  the  sad  prisoner  liberty  convey. 

To  modest  merit  the  unask'd  award  ; 
To  dark  despair  restore  hope's  vivid  day, 

To  injured  innocence  its  just  reward  I 

The  authoress,  with  beautiful  diffuseness,  then  proceeds  to 
say  that  "  When  stillness  breathes  along  the  silent  groves,'' 
she  loves  to  hear  the  wild  tones  of  the  Post-boy's  horn  float  on 
the  distance : 

Now  stealing  faintly  with  vibration  soft. 

Now  mingling  louder  with  each  passing  gale, 

Now  'midst  the  hills  by  echo  answer'd  oft. 
And  louder  now,  it  rings  along  the  dale ! 
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How  throbs  each  pulse,  with  every  varied  sound. 

How  many  ardent  expectations  burn. 
How  does  mv  heart  within* my  bosom  bound? 

And  how  I  fly  to  meet,  yet  fear  to  learn  ? 

Yes,  'tis  for  me — each  character  I  kiss, 
Then  trembling,  hoping,  break  the  well> known  seal. 

But  why  relate  its  tale  of  woe  or  bliss, 
For  idi !  like  me,  who  woe  or  bliss  can  feel  ? 

The  neighbourhood  in  which  Sydney  Owenson  was  located, 
possessed  many  striking  natural  beauties,  and  pleasing  asso- 
ciations, peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  the  growth  of  a  warm 
poetic  temperament.  In  her  Patriotic  Sketches,  the  authoress 
paints  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  Sligo. 

"  The  scenery  which  environs  the  town/'  she  writes,  "  is 
bold,  irregular,  and   picturesque :   and   though   despoiled  of 
those  luxurious  woods  which  once  (in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  Island)  enriched  its  aspect,  it  still  preserves   many  of 
those  traits  which  constitute  the  perfection  of  landscape,  bang- 
ing over  a  beautiful   bay  formed  by  the  influx  of  the  '  Steep 
Atlantic,'  sheltered  by  lofty  mountains,  and  reposing  almost  at 
the  brow  of  a  hill  along  whose  base  the  River  Gitley  steals  its 
devious  way.   The  high  road  by  which  it  is  approached  for  the 
last  twenty  miles,  winds  through  a  scene  of  romantic  variety, 
which  frequently  combines  the  most  cultivated  and  harmonious 
traits,  with  the  wildest  and  most  abrupt  images  of  scenic  beauty. 
The  groves,  the  lakes,  the  enchanting  islands,  and  all  the  glow- 
ing charms  of  an  Italian  scenery  which  diffuses  itself  over  the 
picturesque  and  cultivated  scenes  of  Florence-court,*  are  sud- 
denly  replaced  by  a  dreary   heath,  and  a  bold  and   continued 
mass  of  rocks,  through  which  nature,  time,  and  art,  seem  to 
have  cut  a  deep  and  narrow   defile   which,  entered  at  that 
hour  sacred  to  the   sombre  grandeur  of  the   true   subUme, 
awakens  in  the  heart  of  the  traveller   such  a  warning  as  the 
entrance  to  Dante's  Inferno  holds  out."  Miss  Owenson,  in  her 
"  Fourth    Sketch,"   refers,  at  some   length,  to   the   romantic 
Glen  of  Knock- na-ree,  situated  within  three  miles  of  SUgo, 
and  combining  the  finest  ocean  scenery,  with  many  traits  of 
striking  picturesque  landscape.      Bathed  in  gloom,  the  over- 
hanging rocks  almost  knit  their  towering  summits.     The  au- 
thoress also  vividly  describes  the  cloud-capped  Heights  of  Ben- 


•  The  Seat  of  Lord  Inniskillen. 
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boUen,  and  the  Island  of  Innis-morry,  celebrated  in  Irish 
legend^  and  famous  in  history  as  still  containing  part  of  the 
crosier  of  St.  Mokire.  A  distant  view  of  the  undulating 
Coast  of  Ulster  is  also  sketched ;  but  a  stronger  interest  is 
awakened  by  her  account  of  Sugna-clogh,  or  the  Giant's  Grave, 
near  the  town  of  Sligo.  Several  immense  stones  are  raised  in 
a  very  curious  and  romantic  manner,  upon  the  ends  of  othera, 
which  seem  pitched  perpendicularly  into  the  earth,  and  give 
to  the  eye  an  idea  of  Stonehenge.  Sugna-clogh  is  one  of  these 
puzzling  relics  of  a  by-gone  age,  with  which  antiquarian  ingen- 
uity delights  to  amuse  itself. 

The  singular  water-flight  of  Glencar  did  not  fail  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  our  authoress.  Deriving  its  source  from  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  whose  base  it  scarcely  reaches,  the  glit- 
tering element  is  again  carried  perpendicularly  back,  forming 
a  species  of  water-spout.  Its  appearance  when  seen  under  the 
influence  of  an  unclouded  sun,  rising  like  a  pillar  of  light,  is 
strikingly  beautiful :  the  least  variation  of  the  air  breaks  it  in- 
to a  feathery  spray,  which  falls  at  a  considerable  distance,  like 
the  misty  shower  of  a  summer's  evening,  tinged  with  the  de- 
parting glow  of  the  horizon.  But  there  are  other  aquatic 
curiosities  near  Sligo.  The  steep  Hill  of  the  Hawk  is  the  first 
point  of  land  seen  on  this  coast  at  sea,  and  has  long  served  as 
a  landmark  to  mariners.  Notwithstanding  the  altitude  of 
Knock  na-ihong,  its  summit  contains  a  well  which  ebbs  and 
flows  with  the  tide.  Of  both  mountain  and  well,  tradition  has 
preserved  mauy  miraculous  tales. 

In  her  "  Second  Sketch''  Miss  Owenson  tells  us — "  In  days 
of  childhood,  in  the  happy  recess  of  schoothoHdays,  I  have 
caoght  a  distant  view  of  Sligo  Abbey,  in  a  moment  of  such 
felicity  as  childhood  only  experiences,  '  when  we  feel  that  we 
are  happier  than  we  know.'  An  idea  of  ils  venerable  ruins 
had  insensibly  associated  itself  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
lively  susceptibility  I  then  possessed,  to  every  impression ;  and 
that  idea  still  preserving  its  ascendancy  in  my  mind,  rendered 
the  object  that  gave  rise  to  it,  an  object  of  |)eculiar  interest, 
aud  ardent  curiosity. 

"  I  ha^e  always  loved  those  scenes  which  connect  the  plea- 
sores  of  intellect  with  those  of  sense,  which  are  equally  dear  to 
reflection  and  to  fancy,  over  which  the  mental  sympathies  ex- 
tend themselves,  and  where  the  heart  and  the  eye  repose  with 
equal  satisfaction  and  deiisht;  and  as  I  involved  myself 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Sligo  Abbey,  where  doubtless  ^'  *  Many  a 
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saint  and  many  a  hero  trod/''  the  beautifal  apostrophe  of  \ol- 
ney  floated  on  my  memory  :  "*  3e  vous  aalue  ruines  solitaire^  I 
Oai :  tandis  qae  ?otre  aspect  repousse  d'un  secret  effroi  les 
regards  dn  vnlgaire,  mon  coear  trouve  k  voas  conteropler  le 
charme  des  aentimenas  profonds  et  des  bautes  ipens6es.'" 

In  1794,  Owenson^  believing  that  the  proverbial  theatrical 
taste  of  Kilkenny  famished  a  good  opening  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  and  handsome  theatre,  in  that  city,  accordingly  embarked 
in  the  ardaous  and  costly  undertaking  aUaded  to.*  The  work 
sped  apace,  bat  time  proved  that  it  reflected  greater  credit  on 
Owenson's  histrionic  taste,  than  on  his  prudence.  His  capital 
was,  by  far,  too  email  to  justify  him  in  nndertaking,  sinsfle- 
handed,  so  important  and  extensive  a  piece  of  business.  The 
result,  as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  was,  that  difiBculties 
soon  pressed,  in  bewildering  succession,  upon  our  player.  His 
family,  for  a  time,  felt  the  cold  grip  of  penury ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  steadfast  friendship  of  a  handful  of  sincere  hearts,  which 
sparkled,  ^'  few  and  far  between,''  amid  the  dense  and  almost 
endless  ranks  of  Owenson's  professed  friends  and  admirere, 
grim  hanger  and  bitter  sorrow  might  have  weighed  them  down. 

Nor  were  the  few  true  friends  to  whom  we  have  alluded  any  of 
the  men  ^'  with  handles  to  their  names,"  who,  in  days  gone  by, 
were  wont  to  invite  Owenson,  as  a  dramatic  lion  and  convi- 
vialist,  to  iheir  table.  "His  last  friend,"  says  Sir  Jonah 
Harrington,  **  was  old  Fontaine,t  a  celebrated  French  dancing 
master,  many  years  domiciliated  and  esteemed  in  Dublin.  He 
aided  Owenson  and  his  family  while  he  had  the  means  to  do 
so,  and  they  both  died  nearly  at  the  same  time-— instances  of 
talent  and  improvidence," 

In  1798,  Owenson,  in  bad  health,  and  worse  spirits,  retired 
from  the  stage.  Deprived,  by  death,  of  the  companionship  of 
a  fond  wife,  and  freed,  by  poverty,  from  the  attentions  of  many 
friends,  he  now  looked  to  his  loving  daughters  for  solace  and  sincer- 
ity. In  1799  Sydney  bade  adieu  to  the  picture^^que  and  soul-in* 
spiring  haunts  with  which  Sligo  abounded.  In  a  little  bower, 
planned  with  her  own  bead,  and  planted  by  her  own  hand,  she 
composed  an  elaborate  farewell  ode,  from  which  we  cull  a  few 
closing  couplets : — 

•  This  edifice,  afterwards  immortalized  as  the  scene  of  the  £«r- 
famed  amateur  theatricals  of  Kilkenny,  was  pulled  down  in  1851,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  erection  of  a  public  meeting  room.  A 
very  small  portion  still  remains. 

t  "John  Fontaine,  Dancing  master,  43,  Tow nsend-atreet/' appears 
in  the  Dublin  Directories,  until  1603. 
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No  more  shall  now  mv  steps  intrude 
Amidst  thy  dreary  solitude  ; 
And  thou  my  dear  and  lonely  oell, 
From  whence  I  bade  these  scenes  farewelf, 
The  hand  that  did  thy  honours  raise. 
Would  fain  perpetuate  thv  praise ; 
For  well,  dear  cell,  has  thou  repaid 
My  labours  with  thy  iViendly  shade  : 
Oft  from  th'  unmeaninff  crowd  I'd  ny. 
From  fashion's  rapid  circle  hie. 
And  beneath  thy  umbrage  sought 
The  luxury  of  pensive  thought. 
Or  view'd  the  moon's  pale  quivering  ray. 
Thro*  thy  woodbine  portal  play. 
Or  at  the  long  expected  hour. 
Have  flown  to  thee,  dear  conscious  bower : 
To  oatch  (on  some  kind  sephyr  borne) 
The  welcome  sound  of  post-bioy's  horn  ! 
Impatient  thro'  thy  foliage  glance. 
Impatient  chid  his  slow  advance  ; 
Hear  the  dread  «  No,"  to  my  demand, 
Yet  fix'd  remain  with  out-stretch'd  hand. 
With  beating  heart  and  eager  eyes, 
'Till  hope  in  disappointment  diey : 
Or  haply  snatch  th*  expected  bliss. 
Print  on  each  character  a  kiss  ; 
Still  on  each  tender  sentence  dwell. 
While  on  each  line  a  fond  tear  fell. 
In  which  the  fonder  father  prov*d. 
How  well  his  absent  child  was  lov'd  ! 
How  true,  how  sweetly  he  could  blend 
In  one,  the  sire,  preceptor,  friend. 


From  listless  solitude  I  fly 
To  meet  the  fond  expectant  eye  ; 
Melt  in  a  parent's  warm  embrace, 
And  in  each  fond  endearment  trace 
The  welcome  of  the  throbbing  heart, 
Soft  murmuring  ••  No  more  we  part.** 

Under  the  difiScuUies  which  resulted  from  her  father's  mis- 
fortunes, the  subject  of  this  memoir  made  her  first  literary 
essay  in  print.  As  Lady  Morgan  has  herself  acknowledged,  in 
the  Preface  to  France,  the  world  has  been  indebted  to  Nkcks- 
siTY — that  great  parent  of  exertion — for  all  the  luxury  of  pro- 
fit and  pleasure  which  her  writings  have  enabled  it  to  treasure 
and  taste. 

In  March,  1801,  Sydney  Owenson  placed  in  the  inky  fin- 
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gers  of  Mr.  A.  Stewart,  Printer,  86,  Bride-street,  Dublin,  the 
manuscript  of  a  little  volume  of  poems,  juvenile  and  otherwise. 
•*  The  verse  in  this  book,'*  observes  one  of  the  first,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  fastidious  of  recent  critics,*  *'  written  before 
Bjrou  bad  brought  into  existence  the  fresh  rhythm  and  feehngs 
of  modern  verse — is  wondrously  good  of  its  kind — the  time 
considered,  and  the  preparations  of  its  writer  taken  into  ac- 
count/' This  volume,  the  tiny  book  of  a  tiny  author,  was  toler- 
ably creditable  to  Mr.  Stewart's  press,  if  we  except  a  few  such 
awkward  typographical  oversights  as  "  flutterer,"  for  "  flatterer," 
(p.  119) ;  wearied  eyes,  "  half  dozing,"  instead  of  "  half  clo»- 
Bingonvacancy,"(p.29.),and  "To  triumph,"  (p.  19)  for  "  lo  Tri- 
umphe.*'  Miss  Owenson's  pecuniary  means  were  too  much 
pinched  to  enable  her  to  cancel  such  leaves  as  contained  matter 
which  might,  she  thought,  be  altered  for  the  better ;  and  we  find 
various  passages  in  the  printed  copy,  neatly  modified  in  her 
own  autograph.  In  the  Hatothome  Tree,  for  instance,  an 
obliterating  line  is  lightly  drawn  through 

"  Nor  olive  by  the  ancients  said  - 
Was  sacred  to  the  blue-ev'd  maid  !*' 
And: 

**  Nor  Minerva's  olive  flower 
Sacred  to  wisdom's  heavenly  power !" 

is  substituted  by  the  authoress.  The  great  patroness  of  litera- 
ture, in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  was  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Moira ;  and  to  this 
nigh  and  accomplished  lady  little  Sydney  was  graciously  permitted 
to  inscribe  her  maiden  literary  effort.  ''  In  sanctioning  by 
your  patronage,"  wrote  Miss  Owenson,  **  those  little  poeUc 
sketches,  yon  have  conferred  an  honor  on  their  author  of  which 
she  is  infinitely  more  sensible  than  capable  of  expressing  the 
gratitude  it  has  excited." 

The  Countess,  though  thoroughly  English,  by  birth  and  de- 
scent, was  filled  by  a  hearty  Irish  nationality  of  feeling,  from 
which  too  many  members  of  the  Peerage  of  Ireland  have  been 
invulnerably  exempt.  The  daughter  of  Theophilus,  Lord  of 
Huntington,  and  sole  heir  of  her  brother,  the  tenth  Earl,  on 
whose  death,  in  1789,  she  succeeded  to  the  Hastings  Peerage, 
in  her  own  right,  this  illustrious  lady  became  the  third  wife  of 
the  humane  and  gallant  Earl  of  Moira.     Her  generous  con- 

•  Alkentpum,  April,  16.  1859. 
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dact  in  sheltering  Lord  and  Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald^  at  the 
stormy  period  of  1798^  as  well  as  the  uniform  philanthropy 
and  patriotism  of  her  life,  will  long  be  remembered  with  grati- 
tude in  Ireland.  Lady  Moira  died  in  1808.  Her  once  gor- 
geous residence,  on  Usher's  Island,  Dublin,  is  now  the  Men- 
dicity Institution. 

Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  E.  Philips,  of  St.  PauPs  Church-yard, 
undertook  to  conduct  the  publication  and  agency  of  Mi^s 
Owenson's  book  in  London ;  but  being  the  work  of  an  utterly 
unknown  author,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  secure  in  advance, 
as  many  subscribers  as  possible.  An  alphabetical  list  was  ac- 
cordingly prefixed  to  the  little  volume,  and  it  is  interesting  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  glance  over  it.  The  first  name  is  that 
of  Joseph  Atkinson,  M.B.I.A.,  an  Irish  poet,  who,  although 
famous  enough  at  one  period,  is  probably  better  known  now 
as  the  early  friend  of  Moore  and  Dorothea  Jordan.*  Burke 
Bethal,  Barrister-at-Law,  also  figures — a  man  whose  witty  and 
convivial  propensities  have  been  quenched  by  death  within  the 
last  few  years  only.  In  the  C.  division, we  have  Dr.  Toung,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Clonfert,  Sir  Malby  Crofton,  Bart.,  and  Abraham 
CoUes,  M.D.  Of  the  first,  we  may  observe  that  the  discovery 
of  a  principle  in  natural  philosophy  which  he  applied  to  gun- 
nery, introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  military  viceroy. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  and  in  1798,  the  belligerent  Bishop  was  pre- 
sented by  his  Excellency  with  the  See  of  Clonfert.  Sir  Malby 
Crofton,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  was  a  relation  of 
Owenson's,  and  a  dear  friend  through  life  to  the  interests  of 
his  daughter.  The  death  of  Dr.  Abraham  Colics  in  1848, 
was  an  irreparable  blow  to  suffering  humanity ;  and  caused  a 
blank  in  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession,  which  may  not 
be  for  many  years  filled  up.  Among  the  other  subscribers, 
were  John  Foster,  last  speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons ; 
Lord  Granard,  whose  saturnine  portrait  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
introduces  in  his  work  on  the  Union ;  the  Countess  of  Gran- 
ard, the  accomplished  daughter  of  Lady  Moira,  who,  no  doubt, 
amiably  secured  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  and  his  lady  ;  Sir 
Duke  and  Lady  Gifiard ;  the  Patriot  Duke  of  Leinster ;  the 

*  Mrs.  Jordan,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  ( Perianal 
Sketches,  vol,  ii.,  p.  231,)  writes: — 

"Atkinson  came  to  see  me— quite  as  poetical  as  ever,  and  the  best 
natured  Poet  I  believe,  in  the  world." 
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Gouutess  of  Moira ;  Sir  Robert  Lauder ;  Colonel  King, 
M.P.,  afterwards  Lord  Lorton,  who  was  tried  for  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  the  base  seducer  of 
the  beautiful  Miss  King ;  Thomas  Moore,  the  Bard  of  £rio, 
with  his  fatlier.  mother,  and  sister ;  Counsellor  M'Nally,  who 
received  a  secret  stipend  from  the  Crown  for  betraying  the  pro- 
fessional secrets  of  theUnited  Irishmen;  Mrs.  O'Beiroe,  of  Ard- 
braccan  Palace,  the  wife  of  Louis,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meatb, 
originally  a  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  student ;  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Cy Beirne,  P.P.  of  Longford,  the  Apostate  Prelate's  bro- 
ther;  Captain,  afterwards  the  Right  lion.  William  Saurio, 
whose  tedfious  political  regime  in  Ireland  was  a  national  calamity, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Millar,  the  subsequently  celebrated  author 
of  the  Philosophy  of  History.  Many  more  names  appear  on 
record,  but  those  we  have  enumerated  are  the  only  ones  which 
at  this  distance  of  time,  are  recognizable. 

The  modest  Preface  of  Sydney  Owenson  to  her  firet-bom 
book  is  pleasant  to  read,  and  repays  the  labour  of  tran- 
scription. Dating  from  *'  Dominick-street,  Dublin,"  we  are 
told  that  **  The  mind  of  a  young  Author,  on  the  eve  of  expo- 
sing to  the  eaze  of  public  !«crutiuy,  the  cherished  offspring 
of  its  solicituae,  ^  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,'  seeb 
to  strengthen  its  hopes  and  tranquilize  its  apprehensions,  by 
ado))ting  every  idea  which  leads  to  the  belief,  that  the  errors 
of  youth  will  meet  with  that  indulgence  in  a  literary  sense, 
which  in  a  moral  one  it  never  fails  to  obtain — and  if  there  is 
indeed 

*  In  youth  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect. 
Such  as  moves  men,'* 

on  this  principle  at  least  the  Author  of  this  little  volume  may 
rest  her  claim  to  toleration.  The  fugitive  trifles  it  contains, 
best  evince  in  themselves  the  period  in  which  they  were 
written ; — many  of  them  a  young  '  imsgination  bodied  forth ' 
in  those  truant  hours  which  childhood  loves  to  steal  from  en- 
forced avocation, — and  many  of  them  were  the  effusions  of  an 
heart  newly  awakened  to  happiness,  or  seeking  to  lose  its  little 
sorrows  amidst  the  playful  imagery  of  fancy's  creation,— faith- 
ful transcripts  from  local  and  interesting  originals,  they  were 
composed  under  the  influence  of  the  feelings ;  and  their  author 
writing  what  she  thought,  rather  than  thinking  what  she  should 
write,  realized  with  rapidity  the  '  idle  visions  of  her  brain,'  or 

•  Shakspeare. 
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veiled  beneath  the  fantastic  drapery  of  poetic  decoration  the 
natural  simplici^  of  those  sentiments,  which  her  heart  owned 
and  her  understanding  ratified." 

The  reader  has  a  right  to  expect  that  we  should  lay  some 
extracts  from  this  litUe  book  before  him.  Of  these  there  are 
in  truths  no  dearth.  Every  imaginable  object  and  situation 
seems  to  have  formed  the  fair  poetess's  theme  at  various  times; 
but  we  prefer  to  select  such  pieces  as  furnish  an  insight  into 
Miss  Owenson's  mode  of  Kfe  at  the  remote  epoch  in  question. 
Not  a  few  of  her  poems  are  entitled  to  the  rank  of  autobiographi- 
cal fragments.  There  is  an  unmistakeable  air  of  truthfulness 
about  them;  and  the  cautious  reader  need  not  fear  that 
Sydney  had  much  need  to  indulge  in  Poets'-license. 

Pluent  and  flowing  as  was  Sydney's  pen  and  thought,  we  find 
that  her  muse  did  not  always  prove  as  obedieut  as  might  be 
desired.  The  capricious  lady— we  mean  the  mose,  not  Miss 
Owenson — was  at  last  addressed  in  the  following  strain  of  semi* 
petulance,  on  the  occasion  of  our  authoress  making  a  vain  effort 
to  write  on  a  given  subject : — 

I  swear  it  by  Parnassus  mount. 

By  Hippocranes'  inspiring  fount ; 

By  Waters  of  Acidalus, 

By  sacred  streams  of  UlysuB ; 

By  Helicon, — Castalian  rill. 

By  Aganippe, — Pindus'  bill ; 

Apollo's  laurel,  and  bis  lyre, 

Melpom*ne's  tears, — Tbalia's  fire  ! 

By  ^ise  Minerva's  sagest  owl. 

By  Boyal  Juno's  sacred  fowl ; 

By  Cupid's  bow, — and  brotber  Loves, 

By  Venus*  cestus, — and  her  doves  ; 

By  cup  of  Ganymede  and  Hebe, 

By  brighest  beam  of  silver  PhcBbe ; 

By  Ida's  love-inspirinc^  air, 

Nay,  by  thy  ingrate  self  I  swear  ; 

Ne'er  n>om  this  moment  to  implore 

Thy  aid  or  inspiration  more  ; 

Nor  sacrifice  my  youth's  short  day. 

In  bep^ging  a  poetic  lay  ; 

Or  wit  to  scribble  song  or  sonnet. 

When  I  should  trim  a  cap  or  bonnet ; 

Entreat  a  spark  of  attic  fire, 

To  animate  my  languid  lyre. 

When  I  as  in  my  sex  befitting. 

Should  take  my  work  or  mind  my  knitting  I 
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Was  each  faint  effort  of  thy  mind^ 
While  to  thy  little  failings,  blind 

were  those  jou  lov'd! 

Ah  !  little  maid,  how  blest  the  day, 
When  with  the  sportive  hours,  you  gay 

and  careless  rov'd 
Thro'  life  ! — alas  1  that  day  is  o'er. 
Since  little  maid  art  thou  no  more 

with  those  you  loved  I 

The  experience  of  heavy  afflictions  did  not  render  the  breast 
of  Sydney  Owenson  callous  to  trifling  trial?.  We  now  find  her 
tender  heart  bemoaning  the  death  of  her  favorite  lap-dog  "  Bell," 
which  for  "  seven  long  years "  was  the  constant  companion 
of  onr  little  authoress.  The  introductory  verse  to  eight  suc- 
ceeding stanzas,  will  probably  be  considered  sufficient  as  a 
specimen  : 

Since  then  thy  life's  '•  poor  play  is  o'er," 
And  thou  can'st  live  to  charm  no  more 

who  charmed  so  well ; 
Let  roe  whose  hours  you  oft  beguiled, 
Who  at  thy  sportive  ways  oft  smiled, 

thy  virtues  tell. 

The  virtues  and  beauties  of  "  a  Thrush  which  sung  every 
evening  under  the  author's  windows,  during  a  summer  residence 
in  the  country,"  are  also  cordially  recognised  and  eulogised. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  volume  of  poems  already  spoken  of, 
that  Sydney  Owenson  proved  herself  the  inheritress  of  her 
father's  idiosyncracies  and  talents.  We  now  find  her  arranging 
to  English  words,  twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
melodies,  in  the  vernacular  of  her  native  land,  and  filially  dedi- 
catiT]g  the  work  to  Robert  Owenson.  Prefixed  to  this  verj 
beautiful  collection  is  an  Historical  Preface,  written  with  elo- 
quence and  erudition,  in  which  she  attributes  the  patriotic  tone 
which  pervades  her  writings,  to  the  national  enthusiasm  which 
at  an  early  age  she  imbibed  from  her  father. 

Some  persons  may  require  to  be  reminded  tliat  to  Mis> 
Owenson  we  are  indebted  for  the  charming  Iris^h  ballad  of 
Kate  Kearney.  It  first  appeared  anonymously  as  the  Beardle$9 
Boy ;  and  at  once  became  popular.  That  Miss  Owenson 
wo  lid  have  followed  up  the  series  there  can  be  no  doubt,  hwl 
not  Bunting,  and  Moore,  and  Sir  John  Stevenson,  grasped  wit^i 
avidity  at  the  happy  idea  of  which  she  was  the  parent,  l^ere 
was  a  regular  scramble  for  it.  Bunting  rushed  vehemently 
forward,  and  did  much,  but  his  perseverence  was  not  equal  to 
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his  matchless  musical  taste ;  and  we  believe  he  Dever  brought  the 
project  to  a  completion.  Although  Moore  has  almost  always 
received  the  exclusive  credit  for  the  admirable  idea  of  the 
Melodies,  he  had  too  much  houour  to  fail  to  recognize  in  his 
Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  that  work«  the  labors  of  those  who 
had  trod  the  same  path.  We  are  told  that  "  the  public  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bunting  for  a  valuable  collection  of  Irish 
music,  and  that  the  patriotic  genius  of  Miss  Owenson  has 
been  employed  on  some  of  our  finest  airs/' 

Rich  as  was  the  harvest  which  Moore^Bunting,  and  Owenson 
reaped  in  the  field  of  Irish  music,  we  find,  from  the  recent  and 
highly  successful  labors  of  Dr.  Petrie,  that  those  industriously 
disposed  can  still  glean  in  the  same  field,  with  ample  profit. 

"  Owenson/'says  the  Freeman's  Journaluf  May  28th,  1812, 
in  recording  his  death,  '*  Owenson  was  the  best  Irish  scholar 
of  his  day,  and  we  may  perhaps  say,  the  last  true  Irish  musi- 
cian.'* These  acquirements  and  intellectual  tendencies  have  been 
perpetuated  hereditarily.  "  The  parodies,*'  observes  an  Irish 
gentleman  well  informed  on  the  subject,  '^  the  parodies  of  Lady 
Clarke  in  the  Irish  vernacular  set  by  Sir  John  Stevenson, 
long  formed  the  dSlicee  of  musical  society  in  Dublin,  which 
th«  author  of  these  lines  remembers  to  have  heard  her  sing 
with  infinite  grace  and  humour/'  This  striking  hereditary  musi- 
cal taste  has  been  further  instanced  by  Lady  Clarke's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Edward  Geale,  assisting  the  Marchioness  of  Downsbire  in 
forming  an  Irish  Academy  of  Music. 

Miss  Owenson's  little  volume  of  Poems  lay,  for  a  time,  un- 
noticed and  unbought;  but  the  influence  of  the  Countess  of  tioira 
at  length  prevailed,  and  innumerable  persons  purchased  it  in  ob- 
sequious obedience  to  her  ladyship's  earnestly  expressed  sug- 
gestion. Once  tested,  the  genuineness  of  the  gems  became 
strikingly  apparent ;  their  value  daily  rose  in  critical  estimation ; 
it  became  fashionable  to  praise  them.  They  furnished  many  a 
languishing  boudoir  and  drawing-room  conversation  with  a 
theme  which  seldom  failed  to  stimulate ;  in  the  pauses  of 
the  Spanish  dance,  or  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour,  they  were 
referred  to  with  other  topics  of  ton.  At  last  the  elite  of 
Dublin  expressed  a  desire  to  view  the  casket  from  whence  such 
{HTetty  pearls  came ;  and  Sydney  Owenson  was  forthwith  in- 
stalled on  A  little  throne,  in  the  centre  of  the  brightest  society 
of  the  metropolis.  Her  wit  and  vivacity,  the  nerve  with  which 
the  swept  the  strings  of  her  harp,  and  the  exquisite  modula- 
tioiis  of  her  voice,  in  accompaniment,  charmed   widtls,  and 
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bound  captive  tnany  a  heart  long  wrapped  in  apathj.  Local 
critics  began  to  recognize  "  a  considerable  share  of  the  poetic 
faculty"  in  the  authoress's  volume.  Her  fancy  was  graceful, 
and  her  verse  flowing  and  harmonious.  They  had  great  hopes 
of  the  young  poet,  and  augured  a  second  edition  for  her 
volume. 

These  plaudits  nerved  the  tiny  girl  to  renewed  exertion. 
Mrs.  Radcliffe's  vigour^  as  a  novelist,  had  begun  to  flag  pain- 
fully. Miss  Porter  s  TAaddeus  of  Warmw^  and  TJie  SootiUk 
Chiefs  did  not  appear  for  some  years  later.  Miss  Edgeworth's 
debut f  as  a  novelist,  had  not  yet  taken  place.  Clara  Reeve,  and 
Miss  Burney  were  used  up.  Female  romance- writers  were 
few ;  and  it  seemed  to  Sydney  Owenson  that  a  favorable 
open  lay  before  her.  In  1802  appeared  St.  Clair,  or,  tie 
Heiress  of  Desmond,  a  novel,  in  two  volumes,  by  Miss  Owen- 
son.  Every  chapter  bears,  more  or  less,  trace  of  a  tyro's 
hand ;  but  the  book,  nevertheless,  possesses,  in  many  passages, 
a  hearty  raciness  of  style,  which  cneers  like  the  Ireshness  of 
morning.  The  same  remarks  may  be  said  to  appl^,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  her  next  work.  The  Novice  of  St.  Domtnicky  a  novel 
published  in  1804 ;  but  the  too  obvious  effort,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes,  to  spin  out  the  tale  to  the  utmost  possible 
length,  spoils  the  gout  which  its  perusal  would  otherwise  en- 
kindle. These  works  were  far  from  being  favorites  with  Lady 
Morgan  when  time  had  matured  her  judgment  and  style,  and 
although  bearing  unmistakeable  evidence  of  a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  together  with  great  improbability  of  plot, 
we  find,  on  consulting  the  various  criticisms  of  the  time,  that 
St.  Clair  and  the  Novice  were  two  very  popular  productions. 
The  society  of  our  authoress  continued  to  be  courted  with 
avidity  by  fashionable  circles — a  further  proof  of  her  increasing 
prestige  and  success. 

Practice  ihakes  perfect,  and  in  trying  her  hand  on  a  third 
novel,  Miss  Owenson  contrived  to  avoid  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  blemishes  of  style  and  taste  which  had  previously  exposed 
her  to  adverse  criticism.  In  1805  appeared  a  highly  romantic 
and  original  novel,  in  three  volumes,  which  at  once  threw  her 
friends  into  an  eosta^  of  admiration.  We  allude  to  the  popn* 
lar  and  far-famed  Irild  Irish  Oirl,  In  this  book  she  very 
artistically  embodied  such  experience  of  the  primitive  national 
character  as  she  had  gained  during  her  residence  at  Sligo, 
spangled  by  these  flashes  of  genuine  patriotism,  which,  throogh 
life,  lent  the  fairest  lustre  to  her  halo  of  fame. 
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Joseph  Atkinson,  M.B.I.A.,  one  of  the  early  patrons  of 
Sjdney  Owenson's  youthful  genius,  read  the  JFild  Irish  Girl* 
with  feelings  of  singular  pride  and  plea3ure«    In  the  fulness  of 
this  feeling  he  threw  off  the  following  complimentary  poetic 
address  to  his  fair  young  friend,  Miss  Owenson.     We  are  un* 
willing  to  omit  a  line  of  verses  written  with  such  force,  beauty, 
and  truth.    Critics  of  the  present  day  will  probably  declare 
that  the  latter  ennobling  characteristic  is  hardly  applicable  to 
Atkinson's  criticism,  regarding  the  crude  novels  of  8i.  Clair 
and  T%e  Novice;  but,  as  we  already  observed,  they   were 
strangely  popular  at  the  time.     Ko  one  laughed  more  heartily 
at  thfiir  undisciplined  and  puerile  romance  than  Lady  Morgan 
herself,  as  soon  as  experience  of  the  world,  and  ample  mental 
culture,  had  rendered  sound  her  thought  and  style.    The  un- 
lucky rhyme  of  "yef  to  "fit'*  is  a  serious  blemish  in  Mr. 
Atkinson's  lines ;  but,  with  these  deductions,  we  may  repeat 
our  opinion  that  their  "  force,  beauty,  and  truth,"  entitle  them 
to  preservation. 

Whilst  you  with  genius,  and  with  patriot  fire 
The  love  of  Erin  in  our  hearts  inspire. 
Combine  tradition  with  historic  lore. 
To  prove  her  fflorious  deeds  and  worth  of  yore. 
Our  time  shall  hail  you  champion  of  her  cause. 
And  future  ages  sanction  our  applause. 
Tben  let  a  bard  (tho*  Fancy's  powers  deeaty) 
This  friendly  tribute  to  your  meri|  p4y) 
For  thoueb  grown  old,  to  court  the  Muse  nnfit. 
Talents  like  your's  I  love  aud  value  yet. 

**  8t.  Clair"  first  deckt  you  with  a  laurel  orowp  • 
*'  The  Novice''  next  bestow *d  more  high  renown  ; 
•'  The  Irish  Girl"  a  triple  wreath  shiul  ffive. 
And,  like  our  shamrock,  ever-blooming  live  f 
A  nation's  gratitude  shall  twine  the  band 
To  grace  your  temples,  and  your  fame  expand  i 
Wmle  we  with  symphathising  souls  bewail 
The  prince  of  Innmore's  pathetic  tale. 

Thus  while  you  rescue  l^rin's  ancient  race 
From  perjudice,  contempt,  and  false  disgrace, 
O  may  the  offsprinff  of  her  present  days 
Aspire  to  emulate  tne  worth  yon  praise, 
While  Ifducatien,  nara'd  by  Freedom's  smile, 
Sporead  Arts  and  Sciea^  thro'  this  favorite  isU, 
And  may  the  genial  sceue  toot  &ncy  paints 
Descend  horn  Heav'n  to  bless  the  Land  of  Saints  ! 

♦  See  p.  41JJ,  ante. 
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And  as  in  rapture  o'er  your  Uarp  ve  dwell. 

Which  you,  like  fair.  Glorvina,  tune  so  well  I 

And  bear  a  voice  Tike  her's  that  sweetly  sings. 

Warbling  responsive  to  the  minstrel  strings —  I 

And  whilttA  we  ttace  in  this  actompJish'd  maid  ] 

The  taste  and  scienoe  farxaer  time»  4iap)«y*d, 

Her  filial  love,  her  virues  so  correct. 

Bom  to  secure  esteem  and  fond  respt^ct.  ] 

We  can  no  longer  doubt  the  picture  true,  j 

For  sure  Glorvina  lives  reviv'd  in  you  ;  I 

And  to  complete  the  moral  story  told«  \ 

May  you  another  Mortimer  behold ! 

Dublin,  J.  ATKiHsoir. 

The  suceesft'Of  TK^  H^Ud  Iri^h  Girl  was  almost  unprece- 
dented. In  less  than  two  years  it  ran  throngh  seven  editions, 
ia  Great  Britmn^  and  its  permanence  of  popularrty  was  attested 
a  few  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Oolburae  reprinting  it  among  his 
Standa/rd  NoveU  and  Romances.  We  have  been  assured  by 
the  gtandson  of  Lady  Morgan's  god -father,  Mr.  Lysaght,  who 
had  long  watched  her  literary  progress  with  an  eye  of  parental 
interest  and  affection,  that  the  only  book  which  WilHara  Pitt 
read  in  the  course  of  that  period  of  prostration  which  preceded 
his  death,  was  The  Wild  Irish  Oirl  of  Sydney  Owenson. 

The  fair  authoress,  a  year  or  t#o  subsequent  to  the  publi- 
cation of  her  Wild  Irish  Girl,  -favoured  the  puWic  with  a 
detail  of  the  ciroamstances  whidh  led  to  its  origin.  "  I  came," 
she  goes  on  to  say,  **  to  the  self*devoted  task,  with  a  diffidence 
proportioned  to  the  ardour  whi<3h  instigated  me  to  the  attempt; 
for  as  a  vfoman^  ayoun^  Unman,  and  an  Irishwoman^  I  felt  all  the 
delicacy  of  undertaking  a  work  which  htA  for  the  professed 
theme  of  its  discussion,  circumstances  of  national  import,  and 
national  interest. 

'*  But  though  I  meant  not  to  appear  ot%  tlie  list  of  opposition 
as  a  fairy  amazon,  ^rmed  with  a  pebble  and  a  sling,  against  a 
host  of  gigantic  prgodides  i  ■  aHhongW  -to  compose  a  national 
defence,  to  ward  thesbaft  of  opi^robtiuiri  hurled  at  the  charac- 
ter of  my  country,  to  exl^itfate  the  efc<itsr  br  61pose  the  causes 
of  its  popular  diBContettts,'Was'ttsihcom^tible  with  my  sex 
and  yeans,  as  with  my  trivial  talent,  and  limited  powers ;  yet  I 
was  still  aware  that  in  the  bidioriepage,  lecent  details,  and  ex- 
isting ciroumstattces  of  Irish- story,  lived  many  a  record  of 
Irish  virtue,  Irish  genius,  and  Irish  hirdfem^  which  the  simpli- 
city of  truth  alone  was  sufficient  to  delineate ;  many  a  tale  of 
))aihos  which  woman's  heart  could  warmest  feel,  and  truest 
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tell,  and  many  a  trait  of  romantic  colouring  and  cbivalrous  re- 
finement,  which  woman's  fancy  fondest  contemplates  and  bes^ 
depicts. 

*  Still  however  in  that  era  of  life,  when  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  abandon  ihemselves  to  the  wild  impulse  of  imagination,  or 
fondly  hover  round  the  local  territories  of  the  heart,  I  found 
it  difficult  and  uninteresting  to  confine  myself  to  a  mere  rela- 
tion of  fucts ;  and  in  preference  to  a  cold  detail  of  '  flat  real- 
ities,' determined  on  the  composition  of  a  national  novel,  spun 
from  those  materials  which  the  ancient  and  modem  history, 
manners,  and  habits  of  my  country  supplied ;  and  while  fic- 
tion wove  her  airy  web,  to  draw  the  brightest  tints  of  her  varie- 
gated tissue  from  the  deathless  colouring  of  truth. 

"  To  blend  the  ioiaginary  though  probable  incident  with  the 
interesting  fact,  to  authenticate  the  questioned  refinement  of 
ancient  habits,  by  the  testimony  of  living  modes,  faithfully  to 
dehneate  what  I  had  intimately  observed,  and  to  found  my 
opinions  on  that  medium  which  ever  vibrates  between  the  par- 
tial delineation  of  national  prejudice,  on  one  side,  and  the  exag- 
gerated details  of  foreign  antipathy  on  the  other;  such  was  the 
prospectus  my  wishes  dared  to  draw.  If  I  failed  in  their 
accomplishment,  that  failure  arose  from  the  mediocrity  of 
very  limited  talents,  which  I  soon  found  were  inadequate  to 
realize  all  my  heart  dictated,  or  my  hopes  conceived. 

"The  world,however,had  the  indulgence  to  tolerate  the  execu- 
tionin  favour  of  the  motive,  and  the  reception  with  which  it  honour- 
ed Tie  Wild  Irish  Girl,  was  such  as  surpassed  my  most  san- 
guine expectations,  and  stimulated  me  to  further  exertion  in 
tlmt  cause,  which  it  is  impossible  to  examine  without  interest, 
or  to  embrace  without  enthusiasm.  Politics  can  never  be  a 
woman's  science  \  but  patriotism  must  naturally  be  a  woman's 
sentiment.  It  is  inseparably  connected  with  all  those  ties  of 
tenderness  which  her  heart  is  calculated  to  cherish,  and  tliougb 
the  energy  of  the  citizen  may  not  animate  herifeeUngs  to  acts 
of  national  heroism,  the  fondness  of  the  ciuld>  the  mistress,  the 
wife  and  the  mother,  must  warm  aod  eii:a9bie  them  into  senti- 
ments of  national  affection.  For.  myselfi  while  ray  heart  still 
triumphs  in  the  principle  which  ieads  me  to  effuse  over  the 
world's  ear  the  '  native,  woodfiiotes  wild'  of  ray  native  coun- 
try, I  would  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  I  have  ever  swept  the 
strings  of  the  Irish  Harp,  with  the  tremulous  touch  of  con- 
scious inability ;  that  in  humbly  endeavouring  to  revive  the 
faded  shamrock,  that  which  droops  round  my  country's  emblem. 
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I  have  ever  brought  to  the  grateful  eSbrt  au  anxioiis  hope, 
rather  than  a  sangaine  expeotation  ot  success  ;  and  that  in 
touching  on  the  grievances  of  the  lower  orders  of  my  country- 
men, and  their  fatal  but  consequent  effects^  unswayed  by  in- 
terest, unbiassed  by  partiality,  the  hope  of  wooing  the  attention 
of  abler  minds  to  a  subject  on  which  my  own  has  long  dwelt 
with  ineffectual  anxiety,  and  unavailing  regret,  has  been  the 
sole  motive  of  the  feeble  and  individual  efforts,  I  now  humbly 
submit  to  the  world's  consideration.^' 

On  I%e  WildlrUh  Girl  Sir  Jonah  Barrington*  thus  blows 
hot  and  cold.  **  Though  a  fiction  not  free  from  some  inaccu- 
racies, much  inappropriate  dialogue,  and  forced  incident,  it  is 
impossible  to  peruse  The  Wild  Irish  Girl  of  Lady  Morgan, 
without  deep  interest,  or  to  dispute  its  claims  as  a  production 
of  true  national  feeling  as  well  as  literary  talent.  That  tale 
was  the  first,t  and  is  p^haps  the  b^t  of  all  her  novel  writings. 
Compared  with  others,  it  strikingly  exhibits  the  author's  falling 
off  from  the  simple  touches  of  unsophisticated  nature  to  the  less 
refined  conceptions  of  what  she  herself  styles  'fashionable 
society.'  To  persons  unacquainted  with  Ireland,  The  Wild 
Irish  Oirl  may  appear  an  ordinary  tale  of  romanoe>  and  fancy ; 
but  to  such  as  understand  the  ancient  history  of  that  people,  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  legend/' 

The  Wild  Irish  Oirl  contained  many  portraits,  drawn  upon 
the  spot  from  real  life.  Amongst  others,  was  Denis  Hampson, 
the  Blind  Bard  of  Macgilli^n,  who  died  shortly  after  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  ten.  His  death  is  recorded  in  the 
Gentleman^s  Magazine^  vol.  Ixxvii.,  p.  1232, 

Through  Lord  Moira's  influence,  the  peasant-poet  Der*^ 
mody  (whom  it  may  be  remembered,  Owenson  most  humanely 
befriended,)  received  in  I8O89  &  commission  in  the  army. 
But  Derroodv  became  a  prey  to  disease,  and  died  soon 
after.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  met  Sydney  Owenson  for 
the  first  time  for  some  years ;  earlv  reminiscences  crowded  upon 
him,  and  affected  him  visibly*  These  fe^ogs  partially  found 
vent  in  a  poetical  letter  which  he  sent  to  Miss  Owenson.  VTe 
cull  an  extract  or  two  : — 

Studdtd  with  stars,  the  blue  expanse  of  oi^ht 
Beams  not  a  softer,  a  serener  li^ht, 
Than  feels  my  heart,  when  every  fibre  glows 
With  the  fond  eulogy  thy  lyre  bestows  ; 

*  Personal  Sketches  of  His  Own  Times,  vol.  ii.^p.  IM. 

t  The  Wild  Irish  Girl  was  the  third,.*©/  the  first  of  her  novels— Ed. 
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When  first  too  weak  to  gnB^  th4  laoril  bMgh, 

I  wove  a  roAj  obapitt  for,  tkj  h(Km ; 

And,  in  its  various  Imes,  woald  iHy  trace. 

Some  flowerj  semblaDce  of  thj  charming  face  ; 

Oft  would  the  sweet  seduction  of  thy  smile. 

Attune  my  numbers,  and  enrich  my  style ; 

Wbate'er  of  fair,  or  perfect  I  designed. 

Was  merely  copied  nrora  thy  form  and  mind ; 

How  oft  have  I  beheld  in  rapturous  trance. 

Thy  graceful  steps  adorn  the  sprightly  dance  ; 

Or,  fancy  fixed  th'  angelic  choir  among, 

Oaught  the  meUifldout  maeio  of  thy  song ; 

-Come  then  bewitcbiBg  as  thou  art,  iUiune 

My  glowing  numbers  with  immortal  bloom ; 

Not  only  on  my  elowing  numbers  shine. 

Let  my  bold  spirit  brighten  with  the  tine  ; 

Hoarded  with  pious  care  within  my  bricast. 

Oh  ever  let  thy  dear  idea  rest  ^ 

There  fixed,  the  silent*  seeret  object  be. 

Of  my  poetical  idolatry ; 

•  •  ♦  *  •  • 

80  weaning  for  a  while  from  Heav'n  his  ear 

And  sedulous  each  rival  theme  to  hear. 

Waller  once  more  may  see  his  Sirl>NBT*s  name, 

Bevived  in  song,  superior,  and  the  same« 

Mist  Owenson's  labours  at  the  period  of  wliich  we  write, 
were  of  the  most  zealous^  humane,  and  enuobliog  character. 
She  did  not  selfishly  reserve  mental  exertion  for  the  highly 
successful  and  remunerative  volumes  which  yearly  fell  from  her 
pen ;  but  through  the  medium  of  the  public  press^  laboured  in 
the  generous  cause  of  philanthropy  and  patriotism.  To  the 
Freeman's  Journal  she  contributed  letters  frequently.  One, 
dated  November  2iud,  1807,  we  subjoin  as  a  specimen.  "This 
letter/'  wrote  the  editor,  *'  regards  a  subject  which  is  always  wel- 
come to  an  Irish  mind.  As  the  reader  will  perceive,  it  bears 
the  signature  of  a  lady  well  known  in  the  literm  and  fashionable 
world." 

Sir — While  moral  suffering  is  most  acutely  felt  by  minds  of 
educated  refinement,  of  native  and  acquired  seTisibihty,  human 
nature,  in  every  state,  in  every  stage,  is  alive  to  the  keen  pang 
of  physical  evil;  and  while  the  most  perfect  corporeal  health  is 
frequentlv  found  tintted  to  the  "  mind  diseasea/'  the  thrill  of 
pain,  which  quivers  through  tbe  suffering  body,  famishes  the 
mind's  repose,  and  blunts,  or  destro^^  its  better  faculties.  Ii 
the  sad  list  of  ills,  which  "flesh  is  heir  to,''  there  are  few  more 
acute  than  that  which  severity  of  weather,  '•  the  jar  of  elements,'' 
brings  with   it,   to  fliose  whom   poverty  exposes  to  all  the 
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'^  penalties  of  Adam/'  If  the  coach  of  down,  the  carpet's  velvet, 
the  hearth's  geuial  glow^  the  window's  fold^  drapery,  aud  all 
those  comforts  which  luxury  devises,  and  opulence  bestows, 
cannot  soften  to  the  startled  ear  the  tempest's  blast,  the  thunder's 
roll — cannot  shield  from  the  delicate  frame  the  sudden  chill  of 
piercingforst ; — if  a  transient  absence  from  t  he  luxurious  drawiug- 
room>(tho' butto  step  to  a  scarce  less  luxurious  carriage)coa- 
geals  every  limb;  what  must  be  their  sufferings  for  whom  uo 
ray  of  hope  beams;  who,  amidst  the  horrors  of  shipwreck,  meet 
the  most  dreadful  of  deaths ;  or  perishing  with  cold  and  want  on 
land,  meet  a  more  tedious  and  scarce  less  pitiable  destiny. 

Along  the  snow-deep  and  half  deserted  streets,  behold  the 
shivering  mother,  urged  by  the  keenest  necessity  a  mother's 
heart  can  feel,  faintly  appealing  to  the  charity  of  the  few  who 
pass  her,  for  a  trifle  to  purchase  a  scanty  portion  of  fuel  for  the 
little  wretches,  who  in  some  loathsome  corner  pine  for  her  return. 
Behold  the  noxious  retreat  of  poverty — the  miserable  garret — 
its  damp  walls— its  desolated  air — its  shattered  windows,(but 
iH  fitted  to  resist  the  keen  blast,  or  drifting  snow)  in  its  remotest 
part  half  covered  by  a  tattered  blanket ; — the  sickly,  decayed 
tradesman — the  tender  father  vainly  endeavours  to  communicate 
to  his  flinging  offspring  that  comfort  aud  that  warmth,  he  has 
long  ceased  himself  to  feel. — Glance  into  the  wards  of  theDebtors' 
Prison  — unbar  the  door  of  the  untried  delinquent's  dungeon ; 
even  there  the  horrors  of  imprisonment  are  sharpened  by  the  1 
season's  severities ; — these  are  no  fancy  pictures  in  this  city—  : 
they  are,  at  this  moment,  too  sadly  realised.  It  is  unnecessary  to  | 
say  more,  for  when  did  misery  raise  her  fainting  voice  and  find 
the  Irish  heart  dead  to  her  suppliant  accents  ?  As  the  season 
seems  to  set  in  with  a  rigour  **  not  portentous  of  its  eud,"some 
effort  of  public  benevolence  might  be  opposed  to  the  evils  of  the 
existing  moment,  or  some  plan  suggested  to  obviate  the  sufferings 
of  a  future  day.  The  purchase  and  distribution  of  fuel,  after 
the  manner  adopted  in  the  soup-kitchens  some  years  back,  might, 
perhaps,  be  found  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the  chief  distress 
the  poor  and  indigent  are  likely  to  sustain,  or  some  better  plan 
may  be  suggested  by  the  actively  benevolent,  more  efficacious 
in  its  tendency.  That  '*  we  always  succeed  when  we  wish  to  do 
good,"  is  an  axiom  advanced  by  a  celebrated  French  philosopher, 
and  to  which  every  good  heart  will  bring  the  testimony  of  its 
own  experience.  In  the  present  instance,  therefore,  while  the 
principleof  national  benevolence  lives  so  warmly  in  every  Irish 
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hearty  the  means  of  ita  sncceasfQl  exertion  cannot  long  remain 
an  object  of  speculation  to  Irish  minds, 
Nov.  22,  1807.  SYimBT  Owenson. 

"  Tlie  year  of  her  birth/*  said  the-4/^tfiid»««  of  April  16th,  ''she 
would  never  tell."  More  than  one  anecdote  might  be  told  to  shew 
Lady  Morgan's  wish  to  clip  from  seventeen  to  twenty  years  off 
her  actual  age.  In  1865,  Mr.  William  J.  Fitzpatrick  sent  to 
Lady  Morgan  the  old  newspaper  which  contamed  the  above 
eminently  creditable  letter,  justly  believing  tliat  after  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century,  it  would  interest  the  veteran  authoress  to  see 
it  again.  We  transcribe  her  acknowledgment,  because  it 
exhibits  the  peculiarity  alluded  to,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
records  an  early  effort  of  her  pen,  little,  if  at  all,  known. 

"  Lady  Morgan  presents  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  her  compliments, 
and  best  thanks  for  the  enclosure  of  her  early — (very  early  /) 
scrap  of  authorship,  written  when  she  but  •*  lisped  in  numbers. 
She  has  no  recollection  of  the  letter  he  has  sent  her,  but  she 
remembers  writing  something  of  the  same  kind  on  behalf  of 
the  mile  sweeps  of  Dublin,  in  her  thirteenth  year,  which  obtained 
notice  from  her  friend  "  The  Freeman^         *.        J^         * 

The  specimen  of  her  autograph,  which  Mr.  F.  desires  is 
INCLUDED  in  this  illegible  note,  written  with  half-closed  eyes  I 
55,  N.  William-st.,  Albert  Gate,  Hyde  Park, 
November  3rd,  1855.'' 

In  1807,  appeared  "  Patriotic  Sketches,  written  in  Con- 
naught  by  Miss  Owenson."  Let  us  trace  her  movements  from 
this  book. 

"I  left  Dublin  in  the  autumn  of  1806,''  she  tells  us,  "with 
the  intention  of  rambling  through  such  scenes  in  the  north- 
west of  Connaught  as  I  had  not  yet  visited ;  and  it  was  here 
my  httle  journey  began  to  receive  its  first  decided  character  of 
interest ;  it  was  here  thai  the  impression  made  on  my  imagination 
iDsensibly  communicated  to  memory  the  first  of  those  rough 
aketclies  which,  divested  of  the  delicate  pencil,  touch  ihepentimenCi 
(to  usea  technical  phrase)  of  studied  art,and  practised  judgment.  I 
have  copied  with  the  sam^  rude  simplicity  with  which  they 
were  drawn  in  the  moment  of  passing  observation,  as  the  heart 
was  touched  by  objects  of  moral  interest^  or  the  fancy  awakened 
by  scenes  of  natural  beauty.  I  had  w^tcbpd  the  last  beam  of 
t}ie  setting  sua  stealing  bis  faded  splendours  from  the  last  of 
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tbote  ]ak«9  whioh  precede  the  witoance  of  ibe  caveni*pttfa| 
and  the  broken  and  irregular  toAaaeB  of  rook  which  afose  pyra- 
roidically  oa  either  aide,  partially  caught  the  retreating  ^w 
of  the  horisoQf  and  displayed  the  g^atest  f  ariety  of  light  and 
shadow,  till  gradually  opening,  a  rich  and  expansiTo  prospect 
broke  on  the  eye :  the  lakes  and  fairy  land  of  Uazle-wood, 
the  bold  attitude  of  Benbubin>  the  beetling  brow  of  Knock- 
na-bee,  the  ocean's  gleaming  line,  commingling  with  the  hori- 
zon,  and  the  town  ofSlif^o  spreading  irregularly  along  the  base 
of  a  lofty  hill«  crowned  with  meadows^  and  successiTcly  betrayed 
by  the  ej;panding  view ;  till  the  softenit^  influence  of  twilight 
mellowed  every  outline  into  air,  and  disadved  every  object  into 
one  mild  and  indistinct  hue/' 

Many  additional  pages  are  devoted  to  Sbgo.  That  tendency 
to  regard,  ever  after,  with  an  undue  importance,  localities  first 
known,  and  revered  in  childhoodi  is  traceable  in  Miss  Owen- 
son's  remarks.  It  is  absurd  to  compare  Sligo  in  any  one 
particular  to  Babylon  or  Thebes ;  and  yet,  the  first  chapter  of  her 
Patriotic  Sketchea  contains  such  comparisons.  Notwithstanding 
this   puerility,   however,  there  are  many  remarkably  sound 

f)olitical  si^gestions,  and  numberless  truly  beautiful  pictures  of 
ocal  scenery  in  the  book — marred  here  and  there  perhaps  by  a 
few  tinges  of  sectarian  prejudice,  which  Sydney  had  imbibed  from 
the  essentially  Puritanic  atmosphere  with  which  her  infancy 
was  surrounded. 

^*  The  ruins  of  Sligo  Abbey,"  she  writes,  "  though  wildly  ir- 
regular, are  noble  in  decay.  The  ardlied  entrance  to  the 
chapel,  lofty  and  unimpaired,  is  still  enriched  with  foliage,  and 
that  delicacy  of  ornament  which  forms  so  striking  a  oontarast 
auiidst  the  sombre  heaviaess  of  Qothic  architecture.  A  stoae 
gallery  still  surrounds  the  nave  of  the  chapel.  The  delicate 
proportions  and  construction  of  the  eaatern  window,  still  in 
good  preservation,  are  ornamented  with  Gothic  arches  and 
curious  tracery;  the  tower,  elevated  and  conspicuous,  has 
sustained  no  iqury  estcept  in  a  partial  dilapidation  of  its  bat- 
tlements; and  three  sides  of  the  cloisters  that  once  formed  a 
large  square,  are  still  supported  by  a  range  of  small  fluted  pil* 
lars,  enriched  wilh  a  variety  of  devices  of  the  most  minoie 
workmanship,  and  crowned  with  an  arehed  roaf.  These  inter- 
esting ruins  spread  along  an  inclined  plane,  bathed  by  the  rifer 
Oitley,  which  guides  the  eye  (in  its  meandering  course)  to  the 
delicious  scenery  of  Hazlewood,  and  loses  itself  amidst  those 
charming  lakes  which  reflect  on  then:  expansive  bosoms  the 
mobt  romantic  shores  and  boldest  mountains ;  while  on  the 
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oik^r  tide  <^  tift  liver  BWf^  a  range  of  paitoMge  hills,  a  die- 
tettt  vi^w  of  the  ooean  is  partMlljr  ^lOttgMi  imd  a  obain  of  lofty 
niovntidos  fbrftis  the  bas^relidf  to%he  mmated  pietttre. 

'-  Abfitracted  ^YOtion  e^  itiontnsh  knfory  cottld  ueter  have 
fo«tnd  a  site  more  apprdpiialeto  hoh  ideditatioD>  tod  more 
oondncive  to  bic  eajoyifienl ;  and  the  vale  of  Eusras^  whieh 
ehelt^red  in  itb  bosom  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Llanthotii, 
boasts  less  of  natnral  oharmi  in  the  afiimatea  descriptfon  of 
Oiraldus  Oambre08i8>  than  Uie  sdenery  whioh  once  surro«iDded 
the  abbey  of  Sligo  muat  have  possessed,  when  the  loxnriance 
of  unhewn  woods  epread  their  ebade  over  ite  romantic  hills, 
and  the  intrtmon  of  an  ill  built  town,  neither  obseared  nor  de- 
formed its  extensive  and  varying  prospect. 

''  Disposed  by  a  certain  tone  of  ittiiid  to  behold  with  a  touch- 
ing interest^  a  scene  Mmp  to  be  viewed  with  indifference,  wliile 
a  pre^risting  tndn  of  ideas  were  rsfreshed  and  associated  by 
the  conrespondmg  imptessiene  which  my  senses  received  from 
every  chjmi  around  me,  I  sot  down  on  the  tomb  of  the  royal 
(yConnor,  and  plttoked  t^  weed  or  blew  away  the  thiiltle 
'thttt  waved  there  its  lonely  head/  The  snn  was  sMHngin 
gloomy  splendour,  and  the  lofty  angles  of  the  mbbey-tower 
^one  caught  the  i^eetion  of  his  dying  beams,  from  tlie  sum*- 
mita  of  the  moontains  whers  they  etill  lingered :  the  horizon^ 
betrayed  a  beantifnl  gradation  of  tint,  whioh  insensibly  softei^ed 
into  the  reserved  colouring  of  twilight,  while  broken  hues,  and 
irregular  masees  of  light  and  shadow,  iung  through  the  pillars 
d  the  cloisters,  or  from 'the  high-arched  portals  of  the  chapel, 
hamouieed  the  genemi  outiine  of  the  rtdns,  mid  sbi^  around 
such  aeriri  and  indistinet  forms,  as  fancy  woos  to  (ad  tlie  ^^ 
iott  of  her  wildest  dream.  Nor  did  ^  now  refttse  to  '^ve  to- 
airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  nmn^/  ^ong  eadi  iAmU 
dein^  ai^i  and  gloomy  cloister,  her  creative  eyt^tfUH  ptrrsued 
tho  ckee-eowled  monk ;  the  haughty  abbot,  pacing^  fn  all  the 
eolemD  pomp  of  holy  nredHatJon  t)m  damp  and  ehecquered 
pav^Qoen^^  or  caught  the  pious  ohieftain*s  warrior-form,  as  be 
nsade  hie  eimiptuous  offimhg  at  the  altar's' foot,  followed  by 
this  tsredufeuis  and  pettit^iRial  erdiii^<^hiOh  the  artful  policy  of 
John  4Mid  'heir^  thith«¥,  te»  eiipidte  ib«  plM,  hhd  j^tbhase  the 
rciaJlM4dii-of- future ^sittSi^'^'  •-  ^^•"'  ^^-'■^'"  *^  •  "  .- 

'^Sueli  loenes  «rfe  net^  to  be  visited^with  that  interesf  #hiclt 

*  RosMn  Oatholk  BwlesiiUtiieAt  writen  support  that  there  has 
n^iNr  btta  any  tuek  moastrous  prioeiple  maintaioed  er  advanced  iu 
their  Canon  Law.— Ed. 
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peculiarly  belongs  to  them,  in  the  broad  glare  of  day's  men- 
•dian  splendour,  since  much  of  their  picturesque  effect  is  pro* 
duced  by  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  twilight  hour,  when  the 
faintest  breeze  wastes  not  its  sigh  upon  a  '  desert  air  /  and 
when  the  dim  discoloured  light  sheds  a  mystic  hue  on  every 
object,  and  peoples  the  gloomy  space  with  wild  and  fancied 
forms.  The  simplicity  of  reason,  and  the  purity  of  truth, 
though  they  afford  the  clearest  evidence  to  the  mind,  and  sub* 
lime  while  they  enlighten,  deny  to  fancy  that  image  so  dear  to 
her  illusory  desires ;  the  simple  conviction  of  an  abstract  faith 
gives  no  picturesque  forms  to  her  wondering  gaze,  affords  no 
mysteries  to  her  unlicensed  wishes.  A  sensible  personified  re- 
ligion is  the  creed  she  clings  to,  where  the  senses  are  the  me- 
dium of  belief,  and  credulity  reposes  on  the  enjoyments  of  im* 
agination.  Thus  the  faith  of  a  Socrates  was  the  faith  of  a  philoso- 
pher, but  the  mythology  of  Homer  was  the  religion  of  a  poet. 

"  While  my  eye  now  rested  on  those  objects  that  formed  a 
festival  to  my  fancy,  which  revelled  in  a  train  of  visionary  ideas 
full  of  poetical  interest,  my  mind  insensibly  recurred  to  those 
events  and  circumstances  in  the  religious  and  political  history 
of  my  country,  from  whence  these  objects  stole  their  interest ; 
and  tracing  the  sacred  footsteps  of  Uhristianity,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  admission  into  Ireland,  to  the  period  of  its  existing 
influence,  I  sighed  to  reflect  that  those  mild  tenets  by  which 
it  preached  '  peace  and  good-will  to  all  men,'  were  still  opposed 
by  the  cold  contracted  dogmas  of  intolerance,  flinging  its 
gloomy  shadow  on  religion's  cheering  rays,  like  the  noxious 
vapour,  which,  rising  from  the  corruption  of  the  earth,  meets 
and  obscures  the  beam  whose  radiance  comes  from  Heaven.'' 

We  catch  more  than  one  glimpse  of  the  workings  of  Sydney 
Owenson's  humane  and  sensitive  heart. 

"  When  the  strained  eye  of  sorrowing  affection  has  followed 
the  father  and  the  husband,  even  till  fancy  gives  what  distance 
snatches  from  its  view,  the  mother  closes  the  door  of  her  deso- 
late cabin  ;  and  when  (as  is  generally  the  case)  her  family  are 
too  helpless  to  relinquish  her  maternal  cares  and  enable  her  to 
work,  followed  by  her  little  children,  and  frequently  by  an  aged 
parent,  beggary  is  embraced  as  the  only  alternative  to  want  and 
famine.**^  Sometimes  with  an  infant  on  her  back,  and  another 
in  her  arms,  (while   the   ablest  of  her   little   train  is  always 

*  I  this  day  overtook  a  mendicant  group  who  were  with  difficuhy 
creeping  on  before  me :   the  mother,  a  delicate-looking  woQian>  had 
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charged  with  the  tin  vessel  which  carries  the  sour  milk  su[)- 
plied  by  charity,  and   another  infant   wanderer   sustains   tlie 
weight  of  the   blanket   which   constitutes   the  only   covering 
thrown  over  them  at  night),  she  commences  her  sad  and  soli- 
tary wanderings.     How  frequently,  and  in  what  opposite  sea- 
sons, have  I  beheld  these  helpless  and  wretched  groups  strag- 
gling along  the  high  roads,  or  reposing  their  wearied  limbs 
beneath  the  shelter  of  a  ditch  I    I  have  seen  the  feet  of  the 
heavily-laden  mother  totter  through  winter  snows  beneath  her 
tender  burthen:  while  the  frost  bitten  limbs  of  her  infant  compan- 
ions drew  tears  to  their  eyes,  which  in  the  happy  thoughtless- 
ness of  childhood  had  never  been  shed  to  the  unconscious  misery 
of  their  situation,  had  not  bodily  pain  taught  them  to  flow. 
I  have  met  them  wandering  over  those  heaths,  which  afforded 
no  shelter  to  their  aching  brows,  amidst  the  meridian  ardours 
of  a  summer's   day  ;    when   violent  heat  and   insupportable 
fatigue,  rendered  the  stream  they  stopped  to  drink  a  luxury  the 
most  exquisite.     I  have  met  them  at  the  door  of  magisterial 
power,  and  seen  them  spurned  from  its  threshold  by  him  who 
should  have  redressed  their  grievances  or  relieved  their  wants ; 
and  I  have  seen  them  cheerfully  received  into  the  cabin  of  an 
eifually  humble,  but  more  fortunate  compatriot,  where  their 
wants  were  a  recommendation  to  benevolence,  and  their  num- 
ber no  check  to  its  exertion.  For  never  yet  was  the  door  of  an 
Irish  cabin  closed  against  the  supphant  who  appealed  to  the 
humanity  of  its  owner."* 

The  following  Dialogue,  further  shewing  the  generous  and 
practical  interest  which  Miss  Owenson  took  in  her  humbler 
fellow-countrymen,  appears  in  the  Ninth  Sketeh-— '^  Are  you 
laying  in  your  winter's  fire  ?" — "  No,  young  lady,  I  am  cutting 
this  turf  for  his  honour.'* 

a  child  on  her  back,  another  infant  in  a  deep  decay  hung  on  the  shoul- 
der of  a  eirl  of  twelve  years  old,  and  two  more  little  ones  followed. 
I  asked  &b  woman,  what  profession  her  husband  was  of :  she  said, 
«  he  was  a  slave ;"  for  it  is  by  this  term  that  the  labouring  peasantry 
of  Ireland  invariably  designate  themselves.  The  woman  looked  ill : 
1  inquired  the  cause.  She  replied  that  in  those  cabins  where  they 
gave  her  a  lodging  "  for  God's  sake,"  she  had  for  some  nights  back 
lain  on  wet  straw,  the  rain  which  had  continued  for  some  days  hav- 
ing penetrated  through  the  roof  of  hsr  lodging. 

As  soon  as  a  mendicant  group  approaches  their  door^it  receives  the 
accustomed  kead-mille-a  faltha ;  the  circle  round  the  fire  is  enlarged; 
a  fre«h  supply  of  potatoes   brought   forward ;    and  shelter  for  the 
night,  and  clean  straw  to  repose  on,  voluntarily  offered. 
28 
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"  What  is  your  hire  by  the  day  ?  '* — "  Sixpence  one  half,  and 
threepence  the  other  half  of  the  year/'* 

"  Have  you  a  family  ?  " — "  I  have  a  wife  and  six  children." 

"  Then  of  course  you  roust  have  some  ground  for  their 
maintenance  ?  '* — *'  Oh  !  yes,  two  acres  at  £5  an  acre ;  but 
what  with  the  tythe  proctor,  the  priest's  dues  being  raised,  and 
the  weaver  having  doubled  his  prices,  that  day  goes  by  well 
enough,  when  we  can  afford  a  drop  of  milk  to  moisten  the 
potatoes  for  the  young  ones/' 

'*  He  paused  for  a  moment,  cast  his  eyes  to  heaven,  shook  his 
head  expressively,  and  then  abruptly  applied  himself  to  his 
labour  with  an  effort  of  overbtrained  exertion,  that  seemed  to 
derive  its  energy  from  feelings  that  dewed  his  rough  cheek 
with  tears,  flowing  from  the  sad  heart  of  the  father  and  the 
husband.'' 

Traces  of  considerable  erudition  aad  reading  spaeglethe 
pages  of  these  sketches.  It  is  indeed  quite  surprising  how 
the  youthful  mind  of  Miss  Owenson  could  have  acquired  so 
intimate  a  familiarity  with  such  miscellaneous  literature  as 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Lord  Verulam,  Ware,  Harris,  Burke, 
Valanccy,  Voltaire,  Helvetius,  Mortesquieu,  Sir  E.  Coke, 
Chandler,  Walker,  and  Young.  And  yet,  every  other  page 
contains  references  to  the  writings  of  these  authors.  Of  foot 
notes  we  have  what  many  readers  would  be  inclined  to  regard 
as  more  than  enough.  Every  ''  Sketch''  abounds  with  them ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  fair  author  had  yet  to  learn  that 
such  illustrations,  ^cepl  when  unavoidable,  completely  break 
the  flowing  beauty,  and  encumber  the  sense  of  literary  com- 
position. The  reader,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful 
details,  is  suddenly  hurled  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  by 
a  falling  star.  The  matter  thus  unartistically  obtnided  by 
Miss  Owenson,  might  easily  have  been  embodied  with,  good 
effSact,  in  the  text.  The  eye  compelled  perpetually  to  desert 
the^  page  for  an  extraneous  foot-note,  and  then  to  rise  again 
unrefreshed,  becomes  after  a  while  excessively  fatigued ;  but 
these  and  other  imperfections  to  which  we  have  alluded,  were 
all  corrected  by  Lady  Morgan,  when  experience  and  reading  had 
matured  her  judgment. 

'  -  ■ 

*  I  have  been  assured,  however,  that  sixpence  a  day,  throughoat 
the  year,  is  in  general  the  average  hire  in  most  parts  of  Connaogfat 
Many  persons  still  living  remeniDer  it  so  low  as  fourpence. 
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But  eTon  at  the  present  early  epoch  of  her  life,  Sydney 
Owenson  possessed  peculiar  and  considerable  intellectual  power. 
Among  other  qualities  rarely  enjoyed  by  the  softer  sex,  she 
exercised  a  singular  facility  in  analytically  drawing  from  present 
political  premises,  strikingly  accurate  political  conclusions. 
Tithes,  which  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards  excited  so 
powerful  a  sensation  as  the  monster  grievance  of  Ireland,  re- 
ceived their  first  blow  in  this  unpretending  volume  of  Miss 
Owenson's.  The  views  expressed,  and  the  language  which 
clothes  them,  are  sound,  eloquent,  and  vigorous.  In  her  Ninth 
Sketch,  Miss  Owenson,  ''with  a  lady's  hand  and  a  lion's 
heart/'  probes  to  the  bottom,  like  an  experienced  surgeon,  the 
festenng  genn  of  disturbance  which  then  agitated  Connaught, 
under  the  auspices  of  *'  the  Thrashers."  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  sprang  from  the  same  cause  which  nearly  thirty  years 
after  ensanguined  the  plains  of  Gortroe ;  Carrickshock,  Dun- 
manway,  Castlepollard,  and  Newtownbarry.  But  as  this  subject 
has  been  since  tolerably  weJl  exhausted,  and  is  not,  in  truth,  a 
"ftry  inviting  one,  we  prefer  to  follow  Sydney  Owenson  on  some 
of  her  Gonnaught  excursions  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 

The  Eleventh  Sketch  opens  with  an  account  of  the  traditions 
of  Tyreragh  and  T^rawley,  and  an  eloquent  allusion  to  her 
kiosman  and  friend.  Sir  Malby  Crofton.  *'  My  heart  had  long 
owed  a  pilgrimage  to  this  remote  and  little  known  barony, 
she  writ^  '^  for  it  was  the  residence  of  the  dear  and  respected 
friend  for  whom  that  heart  had  long  throbbed  with  an  invari- 
able poise  of  gratitude^  tenderness  and  affection."  Further  on 
she  addst^- 

«L  *  *  *  houie,t  the  ancient  family-seat  of  Sir  M  *  *  * 
C  *  •  ♦n,  Bart.^  was  the  goal  of  my  little  journey,  and  I 
reached  its  venerable  avenue  at  a  season  of  the  day  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  soft  cAiarO'OScura  of  picturesque  beauty :  with 
the  old  gloomy  avenue  of  an  ancient  mansion-seat,  there  is,  I 
think,  invariably  connected  a  certain  sentiment  which  bears  the 
heart  back  to  '  other  times,'  and  awakens  it  to  an  emotion  of 
tender  reverence,  and  melancholy  pleasure.  For  myself,  I  have 
never  vralked  beneath  its  interwoven  branches  uninfluenced  bv 
a  certain  feeUng,  in  which  memory's  pensive  spell  mingled  with 
the  speculations  of  awakened  fancy. 

t  Itangford  House— Oolooney,  Co.  Sligo.  This  baronetcy  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Sir  Morgan  Crofton  of  Mobill  House, 
Lei  trim.— Ed. 
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"  Tlie  lands  and  demesne  of  L  *  *  *  lie  almost  alons  the 
sliores  of  the  Atlanlic  ocean,  and  immediately  beneath  the 
shelter  of  Knockachree,  from  whose  rugged  base  swells  the 
lesser  chain  of  the  Ox-mountains,  whose  sides  were  once 
covered  with  luxuriant  woods,  and  from  whose  towering  sum- 
mit msh  innumerable  torrents,  which  lessening  into  streams 
in  their  deep  descent,  water  the  plains  beneath,  and  flow  into 
the  ocean.  The  shores  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  are  roman- 
tic  and  striking ;  the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Tandsago  inter- 
venes its  cultivated  landscapes,  and  most  happily  breaks  the 
view,  while  the  rude  dasliing  of  the  waves  against  the  bar, 
lends  an  effective  sound ;  and  the  back  scenery  afforded  by  the 
mountains,  wears  a  character  of  wildness  and  sublimity,  which 
finishes  a  pictnre  that  beirays  no  deficiency  but  from  that  want 
under  which  it  labours  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
the  want  of  plantation. 

*'  Of  the  old  castle  of  L  *  *  *  nothing  now  remains  but  a 
few  fragments  that  mark  its  site,  and  are  strewed  amidst  the 
vegetation  which  covers  a  cave,  the  probable  asylum  of  many 
an  unhappy  fugitive  in  days  of  civil  horror,  or  religious  perse- 
cution. Near  the  spot  where  the  castle  once  frowned,  moul- 
ders the  ruin  of  a  small  building,  whose  dilapidated  portal  stilt 
bears  a  Spanish  inscription,  intimating  that  it  was  the  'retreat 
of  a  priest.  '^ 

Miss  Owenson's  tastes  and  tendencies  were  singularly  and 
essentially  Celtic.  She  regretted  among  other  refined  national 
grievances,  that  the  harpers,  the  original  composers  and 
depositories  of  the  music  of  Ireland,  should  have  ceased  to 
be  cherished  and  retained  by  its  nobility  and  gentry.  She 
sorrowed  to  see  that  the  warm  ardent  spirit  of  national  enthu- 
siasm, which  had  hung  delighted  on  the  song  of  national 
melody,  to  which  many  an  associated  idea,  many  an  endeared 
feeling,  lent  their  superadded  charm,  should  have  faded  into 
apathy,  and  that  neither  the  native  strain,  nor  the  native 
sentiment  which  gave  it  soul,  touched  any  longer  on  the  spring 
of  national  sensibility,  or  awakened  the  dormant  energy  of 
national  taste. 

Miss  Owenson  now  appeared  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  con- 
sidering her  father's  theatrical  passion  and  antecedents,  it  is 
almost  surprising  that  she  who  possessed  so  much  hereditary 
taste  and  talent,  had  not  before  tried  her  hand  at  a  play. 
In    the   Dublin  Evening  Post  of  February  28th,  1S07,  we 
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read — "  Miss  Oieenson's  opera  is  in  a  forward  state  of  rehearsal 
and  will  shortly  appear  before  the  i)ul)lic.  Mr.  T.  Cooke,*  who 
has  on  so  many  former  occasions  contributed  to  the  public  en- 
tertainment, has  harmonised  the  music  of  our  fair  country-wo- 
man." The  same  journal  on  Thursday,  March  6th,records : — 
"Last  night  Miss  Owenson's  opera  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  to  a  most  brilliant  and  crowded  audience,  and  received 
the  greatest  applause.  Mr.  Owenson  made  his  first  appear- 
ance these  nine  years,  and  met  with  a  most  flattering  reception." 
The  Correspondent,  an  influential  journal  edited  by  Counsellor 
Townshend,  observes  on  March  14th — ''It  is  no  small  com- 
pliment to  the  talents  of  our  country  woman  Miss  Owenson, 
and  to  the  general  estimation  in  which  she  is  held  that  so  dis- 
tinguished a  mark  of  favour  should  have  been  bestowed  on  her, 
as  the  personal  attention  of  the  Viceroy  at  the  Theatre,  on  the 
night  when  the  profits  were  devoted  to  her  as  the  author  of 
The  First  Attempt,  and  the  flattering  encourgement  which  his 
Excellency  has  given  to  the  native  talent  of  this  kingdom  is  no 
less  honourable  in  so  distinguished  a  personage.'*  The  Vice- 
roy alluded  to  was  John,  Duke  of  Bedford.  Her  Excellency 
Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Bed  ford,  was,  of  course,  also  present,  and 
participated  in  the  hearty  congratu  lation  which  the  Viceroy  ten- 
dered Miss  Owenson.  Their  patronage  of  the  young  dramatist 
was  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  on  April  the  19th  follow- 
ing, by  the  dowi»fall  of  the  Portland  administration,  and  the 
removal  of  their  Excellencies  from  Ireland.  Miss  Owenson,  as 
events  afterwards  turned  out,  saw  no  reason  to  continue  that 
feeUng  of  regret,  with  which  she  had  been  filled  by  the  depar- 
ture of  her  noble  and  influential  patrons.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford was  succeeded  by  the  convivial  Charles,  fourth  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  not  only  showed  Sydney  Owenson  every  ordinary 
mark  of  courtesy  and  patronage,  but  went  so  far  as  to  knight 
her  husband  and  brother-in-law. 

•  Tom  Cooke  was  a  rare  musical  genius.  Born  at  Dublin  in  1781, 
he  was  appointed  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  leader  of  the  band  in  the  Thea* 
tre  Royal,  Crow-street.  Cole,  the  theatrical  critic  of  the  Freeman* s 
Journal  m  1802,  alluding  to  Cooke  and  his  brother  who  performed  in 
the  orchestra,  said :  •*  Notwithstanding  there  are  two  Cookes,  wo 
cannot  say  that  they  spoil  the  broth  !"  For  several  years  afterwards 
the  paper  went  by  the  derisive  sobriquet  of  The  Kitchen-stuff  JoumaL 
^Notwithstanding  his  thorough  •*  Hibernianism'"  of  gesture  and  style, 
€ooke  became  an  immense  favorite  in  England. 
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From  the  hour  that  little  Sydney  received  the  gracious  attfo- 
tions  of  their  Graces  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford,  she  rose 
like  a  rocket  in  the  estimation  of  the  starched  eliie  of  Ireland. 
By  the  fashionable  world,  her  society  was  courted  with  avidity  j 
by  the  populace  she  was  idolized.  The  Freeman's  Journal  of 
November  6th,  1807,  observes — 

"It  may  justly  be  said  that  this  young  lady  is  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  our  country  could  ever  boast  of.  She  moves 
in  the  very  highest  circles,  courted  and  admired,  as  well  for 
her  unrivalled  talents,  as  her  elegant  and  unafiTeoted  manners. 
She  is  realizing,  we  hear,  a  noble  independence,  by  the  exertion 
of  her  own  cultivated  and  highly  expanded  mind,  while  places 
and  pensions  are  bestowed  on  *  foul-mouthed  railers' — ene- 
mies to  the  peace,  the  genius,  and  the  virtues  of  oar  country.'^ 

Patrioiic  Sketches  of  Ireland^  was  followed  by  the  Lay  of(m 
Irish  Harp,  and  Metrical  Fragments,  which  contained  many 
beautiful  gushes  of  poetic  thought  and  imagery.  We  have  not 
got  a  copy  of  this  book  upon  our  table ;  but  if  we  remember 
rightly  it  contained  lines  to  the  following  effect,  which  not  only 
afford  a  specimen  of  the  contents,  but  furnishes  some  insight  into 
the  character  and  idiosyncracies  of  the  fair  writer. 

Too  ardent  to  be  constant  long. 

If  love's  wild  rose  1  haply  gathered, 
I  scarcely  breathed  its  fragrant  bloom. 

When  love's  wild  rose  grew  pale  and  withered.* 

And  yet  hadst  thou  still  been  that  lover. 

That  all,  I  hoped  to  find  in  thee, 
I  ne'er  had  turned  a  oareless  rover, 

1  ne'er  had  been  thus  idly  free. 

But  o'er  my  lifb  in  fondness  dying. 
No  sigh  of  love  e'er  breathed  its  soul. 

Until  some  heart  more  fondly  sighing. 
My  sigh  into  existence  stole. 

And  if  some  tender  pangs  I  cherished, 
From  thee  I  caught  the  pleasing  anguish. 

But  when  with  thee,  those  sweet  pangs  perished, 
I  felt  them  in  my  bosom  languish. 

*  If  the  instability  which  sometimes  (perhaps  too  often)  accom- 
panies an  ardent  and  even  a  tender  nature,  could  admit  of  excuse, 
it  might  find  it  in  the  elegant  sophistry  of  Marivaux,  '*  Les  amis 
tendres  et  delicat,  (says  he)  ont  involontaire  le  defaut,  de  se  relacher 
dans  leur  tendresse,  quand  ils  ont  obtenu  tout  le  votre.  L'envie  ea 
Tous  plaisant  leur  fournit  det  graces  infinies,  qui  sont  delicieux  poor 
elles,  mais  desquelles  ont  plilt  les  voila  decouverts  !*' 
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The  avidity  with  which  Mi89  Owenson's  society  was  now 
ooorted  and  secared,  made  considerable  inroads  on  that  leisure 
which  had  previously  been  employed  to  such  admirable  literary 
effect,  and  pecuniary  advantage.  For  the  next  two  years  no  work 
from  her  pen  appeared.     At  length  in  ISOQ,  Woman,  or  Ida  of 
AUens,  a  romance  in  four  volumes,  was  published,  containing 
manj  highly  attractive  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  individual 
portraitoiesi  with  several  situations  possessing  much  romantic 
iotereit,  and  picturesque  beauty,  but  not  altogether  free  from 
the  occasional  blemishes  of  taste  which  marked  the  earlier  writ- 
ings of  Miss  Owenson.    Ida  of  AlAsns  at  once  became  a  favorite 
although  some  of  the  leading  reviews  did  their  best  to  damn 
it.    But  this  influential  antagonism  was  perhaps  the  best  attes- 
tation of  the  importance  of  tiie  book*     Even  the  lordly  Byron 
condescended  to  go  out  of  his  way  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
a  lecture  to  Miss  Owenson  on  the  subject  of  her  Athenian 
heroine.     The  passage  to  which  we  allude  may  be  found  in 
one  of  the  notes  to  CAilde  Harold.     Ida  of  JCAens  attained 
maoh  ephemeral  popularity,  but  the  impression  which  any  rea- 
der who  now  opens  it  will  probably  retain  is,  that  Lady  Morgan 
is  never  so  successful  as  when  on  Irish  ground. 

Such  was  the  popularity  of  Miss  Owenson  at  this  period, 
that  the  lower  orders  of  her  countrymen  looked  upon  her  talents 
IS  of  a  very  influential  kind.  "  A  poor  fellow,  a  letter-carrier," 
writes  one  who  knew  our  authoress  well,  ^  of  good  general  cha- 
racter, the  father  of  a  large  family,  was  induced,  in  a  moment 
of  extreme  distress,  to  open  a  letter  committed  to  his  charge, 
and  to  possess  himself  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  restoring  it  in  a  few  days  to  the  ownej*.  For  this  offence 
he  was  condemned  to  die.  In  the  court  in  which  he  was  tried, 
a  scene  of  the  deepest  distress  was  exhibited  by  the  presence 
and  anguish  of  bis  aged  father,  his  wife,  and  her  helpless  in- 
fimts :  but  the  crime  was  one  of  those  which  society  never  par- 
dons. In  such  cases  Cupidity  and  Apprehension  are  alike 
interested  in  striking  terror,  and  Mercy  ana  Hope  must  be  silent 
at  their  bidding.  From  the  gloom  of  the  condemned  cell  this 
unfortunate  criminal,  like  the  drowning  wretch  who  grasps  at 
a  straw,  appealed  to  the  imaginary  influence  of  a  popular  writer; 
and  the  claim  was  irresistible  to  one  whose  domestic  affections 
were  the  mainsprings  of  her  being. 

'*  On  the  receipt  of  his  letter  Miss  Owenson  addressed  her- 
self to  the  different  barristers  of  her  acquaintance ;  but  the 
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reply  she  received  was  uniform.  The  crime  was  unpardonable, 
the  man's  fate  was  sealed,  and  interference  could  only  expose 
her  to  mortification  and  defeat.  Unintimidated  by  these 
dispiriting  reports,  she  applied  directly  to  Baron  Smith, 
the  presiding  judge  on  the  trial ;  and  that  amiable  indi- 
vidual, rejoicing  to  have  so  good  a  pretext  for  tempering 
the  rigour  of  justice,  directed  her  to  the  foreman  of  the  jury, 
with  the  promise,  that  if  a  recommendation  to  mercy  could 
be  procured  from  them,  he  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
conviction  resting  on  circumstantial  evidence,  back  it  with  bis 
sanction.  Miss  Owenson  saw  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  induced 
him  to  assemble  the  jurymen,  and  to  sign  the  recommendation. 
She  then  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  tlie 
head  of  the  Irish  government ;  and,  in  one  word,  procured  a 
commutation  of  the  sentence  to  perpetual  transportation.  It 
is  pleasurable  to  add,  that  on  arriving  at  New  South  Wales, 
the  reprieved  man  became  an  industrious  and  honest  member 
of  society  ;  and  supports  his  family  in  independence  and  com- 
fort. A  circumstance  not  dissimilar  in  its  event,  and  even  more 
romantic  in  the  details,  occurred  to  the  immortal  Jenner,  who 
was  the  means  of  saving  a  youth  taken  prisoner  under  Miranda, 
and  condemned  to  certain  death  under  the  horrible  form  of 
perpetual  slavery  on  the  military  works  of  a  Spanish  American 
fortress.  The  recollection  of  such  ancedotes  is  a  source  of  the 
purest  satisfaction.  Tliey.  tend  to  raise  the  literary  character; 
they  do  honour  to  human  nature,  and  they  relieve  the  dark 
shade  which  almost  uniformly  obscures  the  political  history  of 
the  species," 

We  now  approach  the  must  important  period  in  the  domes- 
tic life  of  Miss  Owenson,  Mr.  G,  T.  Morgan  was  a  surgeon 
and  general  medical  practitioner  in  an  English  provincial  town. 
The  late  Marquis  of  Abercorn  in  passing  through  it,  en  rouU 
for  Tyrone,  from  his  Scottish  seat,  Dudingstone  House,  Edin- 
burgh, met  with  an  accident  which  threatened  dangerous  re- 
sults, and  Surgeon  Morgan  was  sent  for.  The  Doctor  was 
promptly  in  attendance,  and  for  more  than  a  week  he  remaiu- 
od  night  and  day  beside  the  noble  patient's  couch.  Under 
the  skilful  treatment  ot  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Marquis  at  length 
became  rapidly  convalescent.  He  felt  sincerely  grateful  to 
the  young  physician  for  his  assiduous  and  efficient  attention: 
and  invited  him  on  a  visit  to  his  Irish  seat  at  Baron's  Court, 
County  of  Tyrone,  where  the  Marchioness  was  about  to  organ- 
izt  some  s|)lendidyfe^t'*  iJhampctre,    The  invitation  was  accepted. 
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The  Marchionesd  of  Abercorii  had  a  select  circle  of  guests  on  a 
visit  at  the  house,  and  amongst  the  number  Miss  Owenson. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  a  widower,  but  more  literary  and  romantic 
and  juvenile  than  the  generality  of  widowers :  a  congeniality 
of  tastes  brought  him  and  the  young  authoress  into  frequent 
coni'ersation.  Time  passed  sxuftly  and  gaily,  but  in  the  midt^t 
of  this  festivity  and  firolic  a  letter  arrived,  announcing  the  dan- 
gerous illness  of  Bobert  Owenson»  and  summoning  his  daughter 
Sydney  to  Bublin.  With  weeping  eyes,  and  a  aching  heart — 
but  not  on  Morgan's  account — she  bade  the  young  widower, 
a  Lurried  adieu.  Owenson  made  a  short  rally  and  survived 
until  May  1812.  Surgeon  Morgan,  in  the  mean  time,  with 
a  smitten  heart  followed  Miss  Sydney  Owenson,  to  Dublin ; 
and  persecuted  her  with  declarations  of  the  love  which  filled 
him  to  distraction.  The  popular  Duke  of  Richmond  invited 
ihe  authoress  and  Mr.  Morgan,  to  one  of  the  private  balls  at 
the  Viceregal  Court.  His  Excellency,  in  the  course  of  a  loung- 
ing conversation  with  Miss  Owenson,  playfully  alluded  to  the 
matrimonial  report  which  had  begun  to  be  bruited  about,  and 
expressed  a  hope  to  have  the  pleasure,  at  no  distant  day,  of 
congratulating  her  on  her  marriage.  "  The  rumour  respecting 
Mr.  Morgan's  d4vouemeni"  she  repHed,  **  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  but  this  1  can  at  least  with  all  candour  and  sincerity 
assure  your  grace,  that  I  shall  remain  to  the  last  day  of  niy 
life  in  single  blessedness,  unless  some  more  tempting  induce- 
ment than  the  mere  change  from  Miss  Owenson,  to  Mistress 
Morgan  be  offered  me."  The  hint  was  taken  and  Charles 
Lennox,  Duke  of  Richmojid,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  of  his  office, 
knighted  Surgeon  Morgan  upon  the  spot. 

Leaving  her  father  in  improved  health,  Miss  Owenson  ac- 
cepted the  renewed  invitation  of  the  Marchioness  of  Abercorn, 
(who  was  the  accomplished  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,) 
and  returned  to  Baron's  Court,  In  the  Oenilemans  Maga^ 
aiwtf*  of  the  day  we  read.  "January  20th  lb  12,  at  Baron's 
Court,  Tyrone,  Sir  C.  T,  Morgan,  of  London,  to  Sidney,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  veteran  Irish  comedian  Owenson,  and  author 
of  •'  the  Wild  Irish  Girl,"  and  "  Woman,  or  Ida  of  Athens." 

Thomas  Charles  Morgan  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  John 
Morgan  of  Charlotte  street,  Bloomsbury,  who  observing  great 
intellectual  promise  in  his  son,  sp<ired  no  expense  in  procuring 

*  Qentleraati's  Magazine,  vol.  LXXXII*  i.  87. 
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for  him  the  benefits  of  a  first  class  education.  He  first  studied 
at  Eton  and  the  Charter  House;  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
entered  St.  Peter's  College^  Cambridge^  distinguished  himself 
as  a  Greek  scholar  and  a  metaphysician,  graduated  as  a  Bachelor 
,  of  Medicine  in  1804,  and  obtained  a  medical  deploma  in  1809. 
Sir  Thomas  Charles  Morgan,  married  first  the  daughter  of 
William  Hammond  of  Queen's  Square,  or  according  to  auother 
authority,  of  Cfaapuies,  Herts,  and  by  this  lady  he  had  one 
child,  a  daughter. 

The  pleasure  which  filled  flobert  Owenaon  at  this  desirable 
and  as  subsequent  circumstances  proved,  an  essentially  happy 
alliance,  was  of  sadly  short  duration.  In  the  FreemaWt  Jowr* 
naloi  May  28, 1812,  we  find  the  following  interesting  obituary 
details.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  not  absolutely  writ- 
ten by  either  Lady  Morgan  or  her  sister  Lady  Clarke,  they  at 
least  furnished  the  materials. 

'*  Died,  in  Great  George's  street,  Butland-square,  Bobert 
Owenson,  Esq.  aged  68.  This  gentleman  was  a  native  of 
Connaught,  and  related  to  some  of  the  first  families  in  that 
Province.  He  was  the  best  Irish  scholar  of  his  day,  and  we 
may  perhaps  say  the  Ust  true  Iriii  Musician.  The  revival  of 
Irish  Music  within  these  last  tiirty  years  was  entirely  omng  te 
hie  exertioney  and  his  exquisite  mode  of  singing  his  native  airs, 
with  their  original  words  both  in  public  and  private.  Mr. 
Owenson,  who  might  have  been  called  the  Father  of  the  Stage, 
early  indulged  his  passion  for  the  Dramatic  life,  and  came  out 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Oarrici,  to  whom  he  was  presented 
by  his  countryman  and  near  relative,  the  celebrated  Dr.  OoU* 
emith.*  Having  married  an  English  lady  of  good  connexions, 
he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  became  joint  proprietor  and  Act- 
ing Manager  successively  of  the  Theatres  Koyal,  and  City 
Theatre,  Dublin,  and  of  the  Londonderry  and  Kilkenny  Tbea- 
tres,  the  last  of  which  he  built  at  a  considerable  expence.  Mr. 
Owenson  had  retired  from  bis  profession  for  some  years  before 
his  death,  but  his  exqui8ite,his  unrivalled  representation  of  Irish 
character  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  many.  When  Mr.  Cum« 
berland  saw  him  in  his  own  Major  O'Elahsrty,  he  said  *  be  bad 

*  '<  Owenson  was  a  near  relation  of  Goldsmith,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  the  hoQour  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  of  being  introduced  by 
him  into  the  most  eminent  aram&tic  and  literary  society  of  the  age. 
Women  of  the  Time.  1856 Ed. 
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bejond  any  other  pcreon  realised  uis  idea  of  a  jiM  Irish 
OenilemanJ  In  bis  less  advanced  days  he  was  not  more  popu- 
kr  in  public  life  than  sought  after  in  the  first  oircles  of  private 
society.  His  liberal  education^  singularly  gentleman«like  de« 
portmeut^  polished  manners,  and  exquisitehumour,  rendered  him 
a  welcome  guest  at  the  first  tables..  He  is  author  of  some  of 
the  best  Irish  Songs  extant.  He  played  with  taste  and  skill 
on  several  instruments,  and  was  the  laa^twrvmng  Pupil  of  the 
two  celebrated  English  Composers  Doctors  Am0  and  Worgan. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  literature,  and  was  well  known 
as  the  protector  of  the  unfortunate  Thamaa  Dertnodjff  and  many 
other  young  Irishmen  of  more  talents  than  prudence.  His  con- 
duct aa  a  father  (having  early  lost  his  wife),  went  far  beyond 
the  oomtnon  line  of  parental  duty  and  tenderness — hia  public 
life  considered,  U  loas  unexampled.'' 

The  Freeman's  Journal  adds  :  *'  Since  the  above  had  been  pre- 
pared for  publication  the  following  favour  had  been  left  in  our 
Letter  Box.  We  can  have  no  objection  to  add  it  as  a  flatter- 
ing justification  of  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Owenson : — 

"  Alas  1  poor  Torick  1  I  knew  him  wsll,  Horatio." 

"  We  might  quote  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  passage  from 
Sbakspeare,  as  illustrative  of  the  merits  and  talents  of  the 
gentleman  in  question,  who  has  lately  paid  the  debt  to  nature, 
and  whose  public  and  private  character  deserves  our  greatest 
eulodum. 

^' We  may  say  in  honour  of  our  country,  that  he  was  a  true 
bom  Irishman,  with  all  its  native  honour  and  goodness  of  heart. 
On  the  stage,  where  he  was  many  years  an  excellent  comic 
performer,  none  surpassed  him  in  the  Milesian  walk,  and  the 
bouse  often  resounded  with  encore  for  the  repetition  of  his 
songs,  which  always  set  the  audience  in  a  roar.  His  last 
appearance  in  the  Drama  (after  many  years  of  retirement)  was  in 
a  Musical  Piece  called,  The  Whim  of  the  Moment — written  by 
bis  daughter  Miss  Owenson,  now  Lady  Morgan,  in  which  ho 
performed  an  Irish  Character,  and  to  which  Mr.  Atkinson  gave 
an  excellent  prologue. 

"  In  domestic  life,  Mr.  Owenson  was  always  distinguished  as 
an  affectionate  husband  and  loving  father. 

'^  We  consider  this  tribute  as  justly  due  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Owenson,  both  as  a  gentleman  of  real  worth,  and  aa 
a  credit  to  the  profession  in  which  he  was  so  long  a  favourite. 
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"  He  has  left  two  amiable  daughters,  Lady  Clarke  and  Lady 
Morgan,  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  dearly  beloved  parent,  who 
were  the  comfort  and  delight  of  his  declining  dajs,  who  inherit 
much  of  his  original  genius^  and  who  are  equally  esteemed  in 
society,"  * 

There  are  some  passages  in  the  foregoing,  possibly  a  little  too 
highly  charged,  but  perfectly  justifiable  if  written,  as  is  quite 
possible,  by  a  filial  hand.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  in  the  year 
1830,  takes  a  critical  retrospective  glance  at  Owenson  thus, 
and  perhaps  hits  the  truth  more  accurately. 

'*  Mr.  Owenson,  the  father  of  Lady  Morgan,  was  at  that  time 
highly  celebrated  in  the  line  of  Irish  characters,  and  never  did 
an  actor  exist  so  perfectly  calculated,  in  my  opinion,  to  per- 
sonify that  singular  class  of  people.  Considerably  above  six 
feet  in  height ; — remarkably  handsome*  and  brave-looking,— 
vigorous  and  well-shaped, — he  was  not  vulgar  enough  to  dis- 
gust, nor  was  he  genteel  enough  to  be  ou6  of  character :  never 
did  I  see  any  actor  so  entirely  identify  himself  with  the 
peculiarities  of  those  Irish  parts  he  assumed.  In  the  higher 
class  of  Irish  caracters  (old  officers,  &c.)  he  looked  well,  but  did 
not  exhibit  sufficient  formal  dignity :  and  in  \\it  lowed,  his  humour 
was  scarcely  quaint  and  original  enough  ;  but  in  what  might  be 
termed  the  *  middle  class  of  Paddies/  no  man  ever  combined  the 
look  and  manner  with  such  felicity  as  Owenson.  Scientific  sing- 
ing was  not  an  Irish  quality ;  and  he  sang  well  enough. — I  have 
heard  Mr.  Jack  JohFiston  warble  sosweetly  and  so  very  skilfully, 
and  act  some  parts  so  very  like  a  man  of  education,  that  I  almost 
forgot  the  nation  he  was  mimicking  :  that  was  not  the  case  with 
Owenson;  he  acted  as  if  he  had  not  received  too  much  schooling, 
and  sang  like  a  man  whom  nobody  had  instructed.  He  was, 
like  most  of  his  profession,  careless  of  his  concerns,  and  grew 
old  without  growing  rich."t  We  further  learn  from  Sir  Jonah 
that  Owenson  was  associated  with  the  d^but  of  Dorothea 
Francis,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Jordan.  She  enter- 
tained a  great  respect  for,  and  reposed  much  confidence  in 
Owenson,  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  her  welfare,  and  was 
the  principal  adviser  of  the  step  which  led  to  the  rejection  of 
Lieutenant  Doyue's  matrimonial  addresses. { 

•  There  are  also  a  few  obituary  details  regardmg  Owenson  in  the 
Gentleman* s  Magozine,  vol.  82,  p.  602. 

t  iVrbonal  ^Sketches  of  his  own  Times,  hy  Sir  Jonah  Barrinifton, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  219. 

X   Vide,  also  Boaden's  Meinoirb  of  JVIrs.  Jordan,  vol.  i.,  p.  14. 
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The  house  in  Great  George's-street,  Rutland-square,  where 
Owensoii  died,  as  recorded  by  the  Freeman* 8  Journal  of  the  day, 
was  the  residence  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  Kin'ght,  of 
whom  a  few  details  may  not  be  irrevelant. 

Like  Sir  Robert  Kane,  Dr.  Corrigan,  the  late  Doctors  Quinn, 
Labalt,  and  other  men  who  have  risen  to  professional  dis- 
tiiiction,  Sir  Arthur  Clarke  began  his  career  in  a  pharmaceutical 
establishment.  We  first  find  his  name  and  occupation  in 
Watson's  Dubhn  Directory  for  1798,  (page  27)  thus: — 
•*  Arthur  Clarke,  apothecary,  12  Gardiner's- place."  In  1807 
he  removed,  as  appears  from  the  same  authority,  to  44,  North 
Great  George's-street ;  but  Mr.  Clarke,  in  changing  his  resi- 
dence, did  not  change  a  Ime  of  business  which  gave  him  great 
facilities  for  gathering  medical  experience.  It  has  been  said 
that  an  apothecary,  from  the  extent  of  his  practice  among  the 
humbler  classes — the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land — possesses 
better  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  diseases 
to  which  flesh  is  heir,  than  some  high>flying  physicians  of 
glittering  prestige  whose  practice  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
higher  orders.  Ample  as  are  the  opportunities  of  a  modern 
apothecary  for  gathering  experience,  those  in  the  Kst  century 
had  greater,  for  their  number  was  considerably  less.  The  list 
of  apothecaries  in  the  last  century  counts  forty ;  at  present  there 
are  one  hundred  and  seventy  licentiates.  Until  1770  no  Roman 
Catholic  could  become  a  pharmacopolist. 

In  1808,  Mr.  Arthur  Clarke  had  the  good  fortune  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Olivia  Owenson,  the  accomplished  and 
onlv  sister  of  Lady  Morgan.  Mr.  Clarke  married  her  in  1808, 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  fix  the  date  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  for  it  sets  at  rest  an  amusing  story  which  has  long 
been  current,  professing  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Clarke  obtained  his  knighthood.  The  old  story  has  it  that  the 
sisters  Owenson  made  a  vow  that  they  would  never  change  their 
names  unless  for  a  title.  Sydney,  as  we  have  seen,  married  Sir 
Charles  Morgan,  and  when  Mr.  Clarke,  the  apothecary,  pro- 
posed for  her  sister,  he  is  said  to  have  been  told,  in  reply, 
that  without  a  title  he  had  no  chance.  He  accordingly 
waited  upon  Charles,  Duke  of  Richmond,  whose  bonhommie  was 
proverbial,  and  whose  habit  of  bestowing  knighthoods  Lever 
satirizes  in  Charles  OMfa/%,  where  the  good  natured  Viceroy, 
in  a  maudlin  mood,  is  represented  knighting  Corny  Delany. 
"  Please  your   Excellency,''  said   Mr,  Clarke  (so  the  story 
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goes),  *'  my  situation  is  truly  wretched  and  deplorable.  T  am 
passionately  attached  to  Miss  Oweuson.  She  will  not  have 
me  unless  I  am  knighted — 

Oft  I  begged,  implored,  besought  her  for  a  word— >a  glance 
of  hope. 

Hinting  suicide  as  certain — pistol,  river,  razor,  rope  I" 

The  good  natured  Viceroy,  fearful  at  the  thought  of  having 
the  love-sick  swain's  blood  upon  his  head,  smote  uim  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword,  exclaiming — "  Arise,  and  be  happy,  53ir 
Arthur  Clarke  I" 

We  give  this  story  because  it  is  a  funny  one ;  but  the  details 
are  inaccurate.  Sir  Arthur  was  married  to  Olivia  Oweuson  in 
1808,  and  not  until  1811  did  he  receive  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. If  Sir  Arthur  happened  to  be  a  knight  bachelor  in  that 
year,  it  does  not  follow  tnat  he  must  have  been  unmarried. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  having  become  seriously  indisposed 
from  a  cutaneous  disease,  Miss  Owenson,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly intimate  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  declared  9an9  ceremonie 
that  if  his  Qrace  desired  to  be  cured,  he  had  only  to  consult  her 
brother-in-law.  The  Viceroy  consented;  and  Mr.  Clarke 
having  put  his  Excellency  through  a  peculiar  bathing  process, 
a  thorough  cure  succeeded.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude  the  Vice- 
roy created  him  a  Knight  Bachelor,  and  soon  after  he  wns 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

In  1811,  an  unpremeditated  encounter  took  place  between 
an  English  sloop  of  war  and  an  American  frigate,  which  result- 
ed in  the  loss  of  thirty  lives  to  the  British  interest.  War  was 
soon  after  declared  against  England,  and  hostilities  commenced 
in  1812.  In  the  Directory  of  the  day,  we  find  the  knight 
thus  styled — "Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  Agent  for  Sick  and  Wounded 
Seamen,  44,  North  Great  QeorgeVstreet." 

He  had  now  relinquished  business  as  an  apothecary.  In 
1814  his  name  vanished  from  that  department  of  the  Direc- 
tory headed  '^  Merchants  and  traders/' 

Sir  Arthur  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  study  of 
medicine  from  this  date.  He  took  out  his  degree,  became  a 
member  of  thq  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and 
subsequently  a  Fellow  of  that  body.  In  1820  he  established 
"  the  Medicated  Bathing  Institution,  No.  18,  Lower  Temple- 
street,"  which  continued  open  to  a  comparatively  recent  penod, 
and  was  productive  of  very  beneficial  results  to  suffering 
humanity.  A  pun  of  Sir  Arthur's  in  connexion  with  this  es- 
tablishment, is  too  good  to  omit  telling ;  '^  I  toaa  a  Knight 
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Bachelor/'  said  Sir  Arthur ;  ''  I  am  uow  the  Knight  of  the 
Bath."* 

Among  the  medical  appointments  held  by  Sir  A.  Clarke 
were  Surgical  Superintendent  in  the  Naval  Hospital  during 
the  wars,  which  marked  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Superintendent  to  the  Bevenue  Cruisers,  Surgeon  to 
the  Maison  de  Sante,  and  phjaician  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
and  to  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Sir  Arthur  published  various 
medical  treatises  including  works  on  tubercular  consumption, 
water,  exercise,  and  diet,  and  a  code  of  instructions  in  case  of 
railway,  steam  boat,  or  other  accidents.  He  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate for  the  hydropathic  system  of  medical  treatment,  and  often 
bad  to  bear  manv  a  stupid  sneer  from  those  who  pertinaciously 
adhered  to  the  old  school  and  shut  their  eyes  against  conviction. 

*  Sir   Arthur   Clarke  was    a  very  amiable  and  lively  maa,  and  a 

S^neral  favorite  in  Dublin  Society.  The  author  of  these  pages  knew 
m  personally,  and  received  proofs  of  his  good  nature.  He  survived 
until  October,  1857,  when  he  fell  with  the  leaves.  The  writer  pub- 
lished an  obituary  sketch  of  the  Knight  in  the  papers  of  the  day 
which  begun  nninvitinglj  as  fbllows :— - 

'<  Poor  Sir  Arthur  Clarke  is  dead.  Small  as  he  was — and  a  man 
of  more  lilipution  dimensions,  with  the  exception  of  Tom  Moore, 
never  trod  our  pave — he  will  be  greatly  missed  in  Dublin,  not  only 
by  his  own  personal  friends,  who  esteemed  him  cordially;  but  bj 
myriads  of  people  who  have  long  been  familiar  with  his  appearance 
in  our  streets.  The  late  Judge  Daj  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  stead- 
iest of  his  friends*  Sir  Arthur  and  he  were  at  one  time  almost 
inseparable,  and  it  was  a  standing  joke  with  the  wags  of  Dublin^ 
some  thirty  years  age,  to  liken  the  great  colossal  judge  and  his  dimi- 
nutive companion  to  the  21st  of  June,  inasmuch  as  they  jointly 
constituted  the  longest  Day  and  the  ehartest  KmgKu 

**  According  to  Dodd,  Sir  Arthur  Clarke  was  born  in  1778 ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  for  he  first  saw  the  liffht  in  1773  ;  and  had  conse- 
uuently  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-four.  Sir  Arthur's 
ntber,  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  entered  the  British  army, 
proceeded  to  America,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  sent  to  the 
ri|^t  about  by  Washington  on  the  plains  of  Lexington  and  the 
he^ts  of  Bunker's  Hill.  In  1776  Clarke  returned  to  Ireland  with 
the  remnant  of  Lord  CornwallLs's  forces.  It  would  appear  that  he 
bad  always  a  taste  for  arms,  having  led  Miss  Sword,  of  the  countv 
Meath,  to  the  hymeneal  altar  in  1771.  **  He  who  loveth  the  Sword, 
will  perish  by  the  Sword"  was  not  verified  in  this  instance,  for  never 
bad  man  a  more  devoted  wife.  Sir  Arthur  used  to  say  that  his 
father  was  lineallv  descended  from  General  Sir  John  Clarke,  who 
was  made  a  Knight  Banneret  by  «  bluff  King  Hal"  on  the  field  of 
the  battle  of  Spurs." 
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Among  those  who  laughed  at  the  water  cure  was  Charles  Lamb. 
''  There  is  nothing  new  or  wonderful  in  it/'  he  siiid  drjly,  *'  it 
is  as  old  as  the  deluge^  and  in  my  opinion  has  killed  more  than 
it  cured." 

The  five  years  which  followed  Miss  Owenson's  alliance  with 
Sir  Charles  Morgan  were  spent  partly  abroad,  and  partly  in 
Dublin.  Lady  Morgan's  presence  was  at  once  courted  with 
redoubled  ardour  by  the  highest  circles  of  society — a  circam- 
stance  which  materially  increased  those  invaluable  opportoni- 
ties  for  observation  and  gaining  knowledge  of  the  world,  the 
utter  absence  of  which  had  rendered  8L  Clair,  and  t^e  Novice 
of  St.  Dominickf  so  juvenile  in  many  parts.  At  the  faraoua 
literary  receptions  of  Lady  Cork  and  Orrery,  our  little  authoress 
was  a  constant  and  a  favoured  guest.  *'  How  pleasantly," 
writes  Hepworth  Dixon,  "  How  pleasantly  she  described 
the  davs  of  Abercorn  Priory,  and  of  Lady  Cork's  'blue 
parties,  where  she  starred  it  as  dk  lioness,  after  the  Thralcs 
and  Burneys  of  a  past  dynasty  had  vanished  from  the  scene  1 
These  things  made  her  historical, — and  Lady  Morgan  was  to 
society  and  literature  something  of  what  the  Great  Duke  had 
been  to  state-craft  and  war.*' 

The  first  novel  with  which  Lady  Morgan  presented  the 
public  after  her  marriage  was  the  somewhat  rhapsodical  lucu- 
bration in  three  volumes  entitled  The  Missionary^  an  Italian 
Tale,  The  story  is  open  to  objection,  but  is  so  improbable 
that  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  dangerous  novel.  The  salient 
points  of  the  narrative  are,  if  we  remember  rightly,  these. 
The  Missionary  is  an  Italian  priest  who  repairs  to  India  with 
a  view  to  efl'ect  conversions  to  the  Catholic  church,  of  which 
he  is  himself  a  zealous  and  an  able  minister.  Great  success 
attends  his  labours  at  first,  but  in  an  evil  hour,  a  Hindoo  ladj 
of  surpassing  beauty  whom  he  had  addressed  in  the  language 
of  fraternal  charity,  brings  her  rich  black  eyes,  charged  with 
subduing  amatory  power,  to  bear,  with  deadly  aim,  upon  him. 
The  struggle  between  duty  and  inclination  which  follows  is  in 
the  highest  degree  terrific.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the 
lady  is  borne  to  eternity  by  an  epidemic  fever.  Even  the  bed 
of  death  does  not  allay  the  unholy  torment  which  rages  within 
the  Missionary's  breast.  He  casts  away  his  breviary  and  stole, 
and  lives  a  sort  of  anchoritic  life  in  the  recesses  of  a  gloomj 
cave,  for  her  sake.  Eschewing  scull  and  crucifix,,  his  sole 
companion  is  a  pet  fawn,   which  had  once  belonged  aud  had 
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been  often  caressed  by  the  beautiful  Luxima.  How  the 
ideal  priest  ended  his  days  we  do  not  now  remember,  nor  is  it 
of  much  consequence  ;  but  our  impression  is  distinct  that  no 
good  moral  in  conclusion  attempts  to  palliate  the  many  objec- 
tionable details  through  which  the  reader  has  been  dragged. 
Many  of  the  scenes  and  descriptions  are  ludicrously  romantic. 
It  was^  we  think^  in  this  novel  that  Lady  Morgnu  spoke  of 
some  one  clad  in  "  a  tissue  of  wovm  air"  The  Missionary 
was  probably  the  very  worst  of  Lady  Morgan's  brain  creations  ; 
and  both  style  and  story  is  worthy  only  of  the  Minerva  press  ; 
bat  it  had^  notwithstanding^  many  admirers^  foremost  among 
whom  stood  the  famous  Lord  Castlereagh. 

We  should  not  have  paused  to  notice  the  Missionary  at  such 
length  were  it  not  that  Lady  Morgan  herself^  to  the  last  moment 
of  her  life,  attached  some  importance  to  it,  although  laughing 
airily  enough  at  the  wild  romance  and  puerilities  of  the  story. 
She  considered  that  the  picture  it  presented  of  Indian  life, 
and  some  out-of-the-way  oriental  lore  which  it  unfolded,  pos- 
seesed  a  certain  didactic  attraction,  which  far  and  away  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  defects  of  the  story.  That  such  was 
Lady  Morgan's  deliberate  opinion,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
forty  years,  we  have  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in  the 
singular  and  significant  fact,  that  the  veteran  authoress  had 
been  engaged  just  before  her  death  in  completely  remodelling 
the  Missionary,  and  in  superintending  its  levision  through  the 
press.  Lady  Morgan  considered  that  the  Lidian  details  with 
which  the  Missionary  abounded,  possessed  for  obvious  reasons 
peculiar  interest  at  present.  When  this  romance  was  published, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  the  East  was  very  generally  used 
as  a  labula  rasa  for  fictions  of  a  didactic  and  romantic 
kind ;  but  we  might  almost  as  justly  expect  that  people  would 
study  Bassellas  in  order  to  learn  the  history  and  politics  of 
Abyssinia,  as  to  hope  to  gather  accurate  information  regard- 
ing the  state  of  Lidia  from  this  unworthy  Missionary's 
escapades.  Through  the  medium  of  Lnxima^  the  Prophetess^ 
a  Tale  of  India,  they  have  been  reproduced  in  a  modified 
shape,  within  the  last  month,  and  those  who  desire  to  read  the 
narratire  we  have  outlined  can  do  so  at  any  circulating  library. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  ffDonnell,  a  Na- 
tional Tale,  in  1815,  that  Lady  Morgan's  claims  to  take  her 
place  among  the  best  novelists  of  the  age  became  cordially  and 
universally  recognised  by  the  public.  The  authoress,  as  we 
have  said,  was  never  so  thoroughly  at  home  as  when  on  Irish 
29 
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ground ;  and  in  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  novels  of  ffDonnell, 
Florence  McCarthy,  and  Tbs  (ySrieus  and  ffFlaheriys,  are 
eminently  condueive.  These  three  essentially  Irish  talea— 
green  from  cover  to  cover,  and  racy  of  the  soil-— form  a  national 
literary  shamrock,  of  which  Ireland  may  well  be  proud. 

In  the  novel  of  ffDonnell  Lady  Morgan  broke  new  ground. 
She  ceased  to  guide  the  adventures  of  puerile  novices  of  St. 
Dominick,  crude  Idas  of  Athens,  and  frail  Italian  misaonaries 
in  India.  O'Dannell  was  the  vanguard  of  a  noble  host  of 
Celtic  ideal  creations,  profitable  to  study  and  worthy  to  imit^ 
which  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  break  down  the  Cockney 
prejudices  which  had  so  long  existed,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  against  Ireland.  This  novel  displayed  singular  vigour 
of  thought,  and  knowledge  of  maukipd  ;  and  whether  we  laugh 
at  the  native  eccentricities  of  M'Bory,  sigh  for  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  gallant  O'Donnell,  or  smile  at  the  lavish  nothingness  of 
fashionable  life,  we  mustacknowledge  that  we  are  under  the  inflo- 
ence  of  a  spell  with  which  true  genius  alone  could  invest  ua. 

For  forty  year^  it  was  fashionable,  amonff  a  band  of  ill-natured 
Tory  aitics,  headed  by  the  late  John  Wilson  Croker,  to  ridi- 
cule, and  sneer  dowq  Lady  Morgan's  pretensions,  as  a  noveUst 
and  a  writer.  Never  had  an  author  more  formidable  critical 
antagonism  to  contend  with.  Single-handed,  Lady  Morean 
encountered  this  terrific,  organized,  and  almost  impregw)Ie 
band ;  and  one  by  one  they  fell,  vanquished  and  porostrate,  at 
her  feet.  Since  the  grave  has  closed  over  this  brilliant  woman's 
labors,  a  few  have  endeavoured  to  regain  their  feet ;  and  avail* 
ing  themselves  of  this  unworthy  advantage,  they  have  aought 
to  depreciate  the  abilities  of  her  whom,  living,  they  cravealy 
feared.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  be  able  to  set  the  deliber^ 
ately  recorded  opinion  of  the  greatest  novelist  that  ever  lived, 
against  the  ill-natured,  but  perhaps  not  uninflqe^tial,  smvelling, 
and  drivelling  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was,  himself  a  member  of  the  Croker  School,  in  politics.  He 
entertained  aQ  unconquerable  aversioM  to  Lady  Morgan's  liberal 
and  progressive  views ;  and  the  following  remarksi,  oomimtted 
to  his  private  diary,  are  therefore  the  wore  to  be  valued.  '*I 
have  amused  myself  occasionally  very  pleasantly,^'  be  writes, 
"  during  the  last  few  days,  bj  readii\g  over  La4y  Morgan's 
novel  of  O'Donndl,  which  has  some  striking  and  beautiful 
passages  of  sitviation  and  description,  and,  in  the  comic  pari,i8 
very  nch  and  entertaining.'^ 
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"  The  originality  of  her  style,"  recently  observed  the  AtAe* 
naum,  **  will  at  once  suggest  itself,  when  it  is  reeoUected  tliat 
ere  CfDonnell  appeared,  Miss  Edgeworth,  by  her  CasUe 
Badrent,  and  Absentee,  might  have  been  thought  to  have 
made  tlie  Irish  national  tale  her  own.  No  two  things,  how- 
ever, could  be  more  distinct  than  her  brain-oreatnres,  and  those 
of  the  more  cautious  and  prndential  authoress  of  Owin  and  To- 
morrow" 

Touching  some  of  the  ill*natured  criticisms  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  old  Joe  Atkinson,  in  a  poetic  address  to  Lady 
Morgan,  at  this  period,  observed  : 

•*  Since  yoo  sport  the  White  Lily  and  Violet  Blue, 

As  an  emblem  of  France,  so  descriptive  and  troe. 

And  Mend  the  Sweet-briar,  the  Shamrock,  and  Bote, 

A  garland  of  fknej  and  wit  to  compose ; 

No  wonder  the  critios  are  all  in  a  rage. 

Their  malice  and  envy  against  you  to  waffe ; 

And  prove  by  their  rancoor  they're  spitefully  jealous, 

That  Women  write  better  than  such  scribbhng  fellows. 

But  O'DoNVBix  shall  come,  with  H'Bort,  his  man. 

To  guard  and  defbnd  von,  and  bring  their  dog  Bbam, 

To  worry  the  Cur$,  who  with  venom  abuse^ 

And  bark  from  the  den  of  their  snarling  Beviewa." 

Never  bad  an  author  more  violent  antagonism  to  encounter. 
<*  It  is  to  me  delightful/'  writes  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  ^*  to  see 
a  woman,  solely  by  the  foree  of  her  own  natural  talent,  succeed 
triumphantly  in  the  line  of  letters  she  has  adopted,  and  in  de- 
spite of  the  most  virulent,  illiberal,  and  unjust  attacks  ever  yet 
made  on  any  author  by  mercenary  Beviewera." 

Shortly  alter  the  peace  of  1814,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Mor- 
gan, full  of  a  grand  literary  scheme,  proceeded  to  France,  and 
took  advantage  of  every  available  c^ortunity  to  "  mark,  note, 
study,  and  inwardly  digc^Bt,'*  the  manners,  costomsy  history, 
idiosynoracy,  and  tendencies  of  that  great  nation. 

Though  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  CoUege  of  Physicians,  and 
constantly  associating  with  distinguished  members  of  that  pro- 
fesai<».  Sir  Charles  Morgan  relinquished  medical  practice  at 
an  early  pmed  of  life,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  Kter- 
arj  and  political  pursuits.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  he  wrote, 
in  a  popcdar  manner,  on  medical  subjects.  In  1815  appeared 
hia  OullmeB  on  the  PkUoeoph]/  of  Lifej  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  diffusion  of  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mei^al  fiacts  of  Physiology.    The  book  was  an  able  one,  and 
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very  successfully  convpyed  a  popular  view  of  the  leading  facts 
in  Physiology,  as  they  bear  more  especially  on  the  moral  and 
social  animal. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1815,  we  find  Lady  Morgan  in  Paris 
picking  up  materials  for  her  magnum  <>pus.  General  Lawless, 
the  distinguished  united  Irish  fiefugee,  writing  to  his  kinsman, 
Lord  Cloncurry,  on  August  15th,  1815,  says,  "I  have  to 
acknowledge  the  letters  confided  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan.  I 
will  write  again  by  Lady  Morgan.  I  like  extremely  this  lady ; 
she  is  agreeable,  witty,  and  with  as  little  conceit  as  can  be  found 
in  a  woman  of  her  merit."* 

The  thorough  fascination  which  even  a  momentary  interview 
with  Lady  Morgan  produced,  having  become  quite  proverbial 
peculiar  faculties  of  access  to  the  most  exclusive  circles  of  the 
gay  metropolis,  at  once  opened  invitingly  before  her.  Fated 
to  encounter  no  contre4emp9,  or,  "accidents  by  flood  and 
field/'  from  which  few  travellers,  forty  years  ago,  were 
exempt,  she  was/e^e(/  in  another  sense  wherever  she  went,  and 
brilliant  successes  marked  every  step  in  her  progress.  No 
reserve  was  maintained —with  the  state  of  every  thing  and  every- 
body The  "Wild  Irish  Girl  was  made  au  courant.  Intellectu- 
ally enriched  by  these  invaluable  opportunities  for  observation 
Lady  Morgan's  notes  on  France  daily  expanded  beneath  her 
hand,  while  their  style  glittered  brilliantly  from  the  polishing 
touches  of  her  elaborating  pen.  Amid  a  fever  of  expectation 
at  home  and  abroad,  this  remarkable  book  was  at  length  bom 
to  the  world.  In  France  the  OonstiMionel — then  a  most  in- 
fluential newspaper — reports  progress :  "  La  curiosity  publiqne 
est  vivement  excite  par  I'annonce  de  nouvel  Touvrage  de  Ladi 
Morgan — La  France — des  extraits  en  ont  ^t^  deja  lus  dans  les 
reveles  particuliers  et  ces  essais  ont  produit  le  plus  grand  en- 
thusiasme — on  va  presqu'  a  dire  qu'il  n'a  6te  rien  ecrit  de  plus 
brilliant,  ni  qui  donna  une  idee  plus  exacte  de  la  society  et  des 
manieres  de  Paris— cet  ouvrage  doit  paraitre  i  Paris  et  Londres 
en  m^me  tems  dans  la  semaine  prochaine  I'en  agoute  que  les 
critiques  Francais  taillent  deja  leur  plumes  !"  The  Journal 
de  Paris,  another  highly  influential  newspaper,  tells  us,  not 
less  authentically  than  truly  : — ''Lady  Morgan  has  been  run 
after,  entertained,  and  almost  worshipped  in  all  our  fashionable 
circles.     She  has  studied  us  from  head  to  foot,  from  court 

•  Personal  Recollections  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  Second  Edition,  p.  140. 
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to  village,  from  the  boudoir  to  the  kitchen.  She  has  seen, 
observed*  analysed  and  described  everything,  men  and  things, 
speeches  and  characters/' 

France,  which  may  be  safely  regarded  as  \h\^chef  iouvre  of 
Lady  Morgan,  is  divided  into  eight  books.  The  first  treats  of 
the  Peasantry ;  the  second  and  third  of  society.  The  three 
next  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  Paris.  The  seventh  book  is 
consecrated  aux  Spectacles.  The  eighth  and  last,  comprises 
sketches  of  the  leading  literary  characters  and  eminent  people 
of  France,  while  the  whole  is  richly  spangled  with  a 
number  of  authentic  and  out-of-the-way  anecdotes. 

This  complicated  and  laborious  task,  Lady  Morgan  executed 
with  all  the  spirit  inherent  to  an  ardent  mind,  and  all  the  truth 
which  is  characteristic  of  an  honest  and  an  independent  one. 
Her  remarks  on  French  society,  possessed  peculiar  interest,  for 
they  were  not  founded  on  hearsay,  or  on  the  result  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  but  were  drawn  from  actual,  and  appar- 
ently very  close  observation.  Exploring  with  care  and  accuracy 
the  springs  of  political  action,  among  all  the  factions  which 
then  disturbed  and  distracted  the  breast  of  La  Belle  France, 
Lady  Morgan's  work,  while  it  afforded  the  friends  of  Liberty 
a  high  and  valued  treat,  stung  corruption  to  madness  and 
revenge.  Energetically  written,  lively,  but  not  flippant, 
original,  and  pointed  without  affectation,  polished,  but  not 
labored,  and  graphic  without  redundancy,  the  reader  is  trans-* 
ported,  all  but  "  body  and  bones,"  into  the  midst  of  the  gay 
scenes  which  she  so  vividly  and  temptingly  pourtrays. 
Whether  Lady  Morgan  converses  with  the  glittering  courtier,  the 
petil  praprietaire  of  a  few  acres,  the  lady  of  high  rank,  or  the 
great  literary  or  political  lion,  we  make  one  of  the  party,  and  at 
length  retire  from  the  amverzaHone,  sometimes  instructed,  often 
refreshed,  always  amused.  But  the  salons  of  the  great  would 
seeoi  to  have  had  less  attraction  for  Lady  Morgan,  than  the 
practical  acquaintance,  which,  for  generous  purposes,  she  form- 
ed with  the  French  peasantry.  Happy  as  seemed  their  con- 
dition, she  did  not  view  it  with  unmixed  pleasure.  When  she 
beheld  the  bright  cottage  garden,  and  the  various  comforts 
of  the  content'Od  French  peasants,  the  remembrance  of  the  then 
wretched,  oppressed,  and  degraded  population  of  her  own 
country,  hurried  to  her  mind,  and  furnished  a  contrast  and 
comparison,  which  in  a  mind  so  sensitive  as  hers,  must  have 
created    very   painful   sensations,      "'The   finest   flowers    in 
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France,"  she  writes,  "  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  peasant's 
garden— the  n^iiveRoiedeProvence — the  stranger  rose  of  India, 
entwine  their  blossoms,  aud  grow  together  amidst  the  rich 
foliage  of  the  vine,  which  scales  the  gable,  and  creeps  along 
the  roof  of  the  cottage.  I  ha?e  seen  a  French  peasafat  as  prond 
of  hit  tulips  as  any  stock-jobber  florist  of  Amsterdam,  and 
heard  him  talk  of  his  carnations,  as  if  he  had  been  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  semper  Augustus  I  Oh  I  when  shall  I  behold 
near  the  peasant's  hovel  in  my  own  country  other  flowers  than 
the  bearded  thistle  which  there  raises  its  lonely  head,  and 
scatters  its  down  upon  every  passing  blast ;  or  the  scentless 
shamrock,  the  unprofitable  blossom  of  the  soil,  which  creeps  to 
be  trodden  upon,  and  is  gathered  only  to  be  plunged  in  the 
inebriating  draught,  commemorating  annually  the  fatal  illusions 
of  the  people,  and  drowning  in  the  same  tide  of  madness  their 
emblems  and  their  wrongs. 

This  pleasingly  expressed  allusion  to  the  national  practice  of 
drowning  the  shamrock  in  a  bowl  of  punch,  does  not  seem  to 
have  proved  intelligible  to  Lady  Morgan's  English  critics; 
for  her  old  foe,  the  (iuarterly  Review^  in  a  violent  diatribe, 
triumphantly  quoted  the  paragraph  as  a  specimen  of  ''  the  utter 
nonsense"  which  filled  the  book,  and  defied  any  reader  to 
guess  what  such  fine  language  as  the  above  could  possibly  mean. 

Lady  Morgan's  representations  not  being  very  favourable  to 
•  the  pretensions  of  legitimacy,  her  work,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  attacked  with  all  the  malignity  and  virulence  for  which 
the  Quarterly,  when  under  the  Croker  and  GHffard  management, 
was  celebrated.  The  unmanly  attack  of  the  Keview  recoiled 
on  itself.  People  began  to  ask  themselves  if  the  cause  which 
it  advocated  was  so  totally  defenceless  by  argument,  so  inade- 
quately supported  by  physical  force,  as  to  require  all  the  aid 
of  scurrility,  misrepresentation,  and  falsehood,  to  repel  the  at- 
tacks of  its  opponents. 

The  critic's  revival  of  the  old  taunt  which  charged  with 
Jacobinism,  all  sentiments  hostile  to  the  narrow  views  of  a  fac- 
tion, was  perhaps  the  less  objectionable  point  in  his  review,  since 
even  the  restricted  press  of  Paris  had  previously  done  justice 
to  Lady  Morgan's  political  sentiments,  and  acknowledged  that 
she  had  drawn  the  true  line  of  distinction  between  the  friends 
of  freedom,  and  the  partisans  of  licence.  Indeed  all  the 
critical  torture  which  could  possibly  be  applied  to  isolated 
passages,  and  ex  parte  statements,  failed  to  disguise  the  spirit 
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of  Britiab  liberty  in  which  her  work  was  composed.  For  this 
reason  we  shall  not  atop  to  notice  all  the  distortions^  and  disin- 
genuous auppressions  by  which  the  reviewer  sought  to  sub- 
stantiate his  chaise.  But  as  the  elaborate  article  in  question 
remains  on  record  in  e?ery  important  library^  public  and  private, 
it  is  only  fair  that  we  give  the  same  permanence  to  a  brief 
detection  of  some  of  the  many  **  ignoranoea  and  Uei^  by  impli- 
cation and  deceit*'  (to  quote  the  reviewer's  wordb)  which  ani- 
mate his  unmanly  criticism. 

Lady  Morgan  called  the  family  of  La  Fayette  '^patri* 
arohal/'  and  this  the  reviewer  absurdly  construes  into  making 
La  Fb}ette's  children  and  grandchildren  the  palriarcii. 
Passing  over  the  reviewer's  misconception  of  the  obvious 
eliaions— "  no  primogeniture"  for  *'  no  right  of  primogeniture," 
of  '*  Palaii  Coneervaiewr'  for  "  Palais  du  Senat  Conserva- 
tear,"  &c.,  we  arrive  (p.  267)  at  another  false  statement. 
Lady  Morgan  does  not  '^  make  the  low  stupid  blunder"  of 
mistaking  Pere  Elise  for  a  confessor  t  nor  does  she  draw  a 
eonparison  between  his  '*  spiritual  influence  over  Louis  XVI IL, 
and  that  of  Pere  de  la  Chase  over  Louis  XIY."  Thirdly,  the 
reviewer  denies  Bouquets  cFarbree  to  be  good  French.  He 
OQght  to  have  known  that  it  was  not  only  a  phrase  in  daily 
use,  but  employed  by  some  of  the  best  authors.  Fourthly,  be 
quarrels  with  the  translation  of  " meuin'  by  the  word  tmnion. 
The  offeosive  iheaniug  attaclied  to  it  rested,  in  this  in- 
stance, solely  with  the  reviewer.  ''Like  valours  minion^*' 
oooors  in  Macbeth.  '^  Sweet  Fortune^s  minion,"  and  "  minione 
of  the  moon"  in  Henry  IV.  But  a  hundred  other  instances 
might  be  cited  to  justify  Lady  Morgan's  application  of  tliis 
word.  Menin  is  derived  from  mener,  and  signifies  a  friend,  a 
follower.  Fifthly,  the  etymologv  of  Carousel,  criticized  at 
p.  £69,  is  from  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  surely  ought  to  know 
IVench  better  than  a  British  Quarterly  Beview.  Moreover, 
Lady  Morgan  does  not  describe  Louis  XIV,  as  a  flying  Turk  : 
ami  of  this  as  of  the  other  points  to  which  we  have  referred, 
any  reader  of  France  can  satisfy  himself. 

Sixthly,  Lady  Morgan  does  not  say  that  she  knew  persons 
who  lived  under  Louis  XIV.  The  reviewer  must  have  been 
very  ignorant  of  Parisian  life  not  to  have  known  that  "Foltigeur 
d^  Louie  XIV"  was  then,  and  has  been  constantly  since  ap- 
plied in  Paris  as  a  Sobriquet  to  the  emigrant  superannuated 
officers  of  the  remodelled  army*    Seventhly,  Lady  Morgan  did 
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not  mistake  Cherubin  for  the  singular  number  of  Chtrnbim, 
This  gratuitous  charge  rose  out  of  the  reviewer's  ignorance 
that  Chernbin  is  the  name  of  the  numditpage  in  Beaumarcbais' 
comedy.  Eighthlj,  Lady  Morgan  did  not  suppose  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy,  at  which  the  Irish  Brigade  obtain^  its  memorable 
victory  over  the  British,  to  have  been  fought  under  Louis  XIY. 
She  expressly  attributes  it  to  the  reign  of  his  sucoessor — be- 
sides compagnes  a  la  rose  is  not  "jargon." 

Ninthly,  the  reviewer  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that 
"  the  atheist  Voltaire*'^  wrote  repeatedly  and  vehemently  against 
atheism.  Moreover,  it  would  doubtless  have  slightly  altered 
the  critic's  tone  had  he  read  the  recently  published  and 
very  valuable  book  of  Lord  Broughton^  in  which  many  mis* 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  Voltaire's  real  views  are  dispelled, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  man  who  acted  for  thirtv  years  as 
Voltaire's  private  secretary  adduced,  from  which  we  learn  that 
during  that  long  period  Voltaire  was  never  known  to  utter, 
even  in  the  unguarded  intimacy  of  friendship,  any  remark  of  au 
infidel  character.  This,although  strongly  disapproving  of  many 
of  Voltaire's  writings,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  say. 

Tenthly,  Lady  Morgan  says  :  "  bastilles,  lettres  de  cachet, 
mysterious  arrest,  and  solitary  confinement,  started  upon  my 
imagination,  and  I  had  already  classed  myself  with  the  Lron 
Mask,  and  caged  Mazarine,  the  Wilsons,  nutchiiisons,  and 
Bruces."  To  this  the  reviewer  (p.  280)  replies  :  "  This  is  the 
lie  by  implication ;  Wilson,  nutchinson,  and  Bruce  had 
grievously  violated  the  laws ;  they  were  openly  arrested,  legally 
confined,  publicly  tried,  criminally  sentenced,  and  generously 
pardoned/'  Now  what  are  the  fact«?  Wilson,  Bruce  and 
Hutchinson  were  buried  au  secret  in  the  gloomy  cells  of  La 
Force  on  a  bailable  offence.  In  this  illegal  confinement  they 
were  detained  until  they  would  confess  the  truth  of  the  charge. 
After  two  months'  detention  they  were  accused  of  high  treason, 
and  remained  one  fortnight  under  that  unjust  accusation.  At 
length  the  latter  indictment  was  cancelled  as  an  act  of  justice, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  passions  of  the  couK  and 
the  government.  Nor  were  they  ever  generously  pardoned. 
At  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  and  after  seven  months  im- 
prisonment, they  were  released  from  captivity.* 

But  the  most  serious  charge  against  the  Reviewer  has  yet  to 

*  Vide  Morning  Chronicle  September  6,  1817. 
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be  made.  Lady  Morgan  viewed  many  Catholic  coaioms  on  the 
Continent  with  an  eye  of  prejudice ;  and  amongst  the  number 
certain  processions  in  honour  of  the  Bleas^  Yirgin.  It 
may  be  premised  that  in  the  revolutionary  days  of  anarchy  nearly 
every  statue  of  the  Holy  Moth^  had  been  broken  or  defaced 
by  sacrilegious  bandstand  Madonnas  became  very  scarce  in  con- 
sequence. The  reviewer  disingenuously  suppresses  this  fact,  and 
garbles  a  jpassage  of  Lady  Morgan's  for  the  purpose  of  upbraiding 
her  with  Uoeutious  writing  I  After  a  damaging  preamble  the 
Quarierly  quotes  from  oui  authoress :  *'  The  priests  to  their 
horror  could  not  find  a  single  Virgin^  and  were  at  last  obliged 
to  send  to  a  neighbouring  village  to  request  ike  loan  of  a  Vtr" 
gi%,  A  Yirgin  was  at  last  procured ;  a  liUle  indeed  tke  taoree 
for  ike  wear  ;  but  this  was  not  a  moment  for  fastidiousness, 
and  the  Madonna  was  paraded  through  the  streets.''  The 
critic  requests  his  readers  (p.  281,)  to  consider  what  manner  of 
woman  she  must  be  who  displays  such  detestable  grossness  of 
which  even  a  jest  book  would  be  ashamed,  and  cautions  every 
parent  against  allowing  Lady  Morgan's  work  into  his  family, 
or  his  drawing  room.  By  referring  to  the  original  passage  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  reviewer  has  carefully  omitted  the 
wotA% '^  to  carry  in  procemon^'  which  if  quoted  would  have 
made  his '  unamiable  insinuation  clumsy,  and  probably  would 
have  undeceived  the  reader. 

Belying  in  their  own  conduct  the  Scripture  precepts  of 
*'  Charity  envieth  not,  thinketh  no  evil,  and  reioiceth  in  the 
truth,"  and  ^*  Judge  not  that  you  be  not  judged, '  the  Quarterly 
Beviewers  coollv  remind  the  reader  that  on  a  former  occasion 
they  recommended  the  Bible  to  Lady  Morgan's  perusal,  a  re« 
quest  which  they  regret  to  find  has  been  disregarded ;  while 
at  p.  883,  they  inconsistently  declare  that  Lady  Morgan 
parodies  Scripture  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  into  ridicule, 
an  accusation  perfectly  gratuitous. 

T  welf  thly,  in  the  charge  of ''  Impiety"  against  Lady  Morgan,  a 
passage  from  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  condemnation  of  *'  in- 
gratitude envers  le  roi''  is  quoted  (p.  283,)  with  approbation 
by  the  Reviewer.  *'  Lady  Morgan,"  adds  the  ultra  loyalist,  '*  is 
of  a  different  mind."  W  ho  is  this  Madame  de  Maintenon  ? 
the  kept  mistress  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  And  who  was  the 
king  whom,  to  quot-e  the  cant  of  the  Reviewer,  ought  to  have 
been  honored  as  much  as  God  is  feared  ?  The  enemy  of  Civil 
and  Beligious  Liberty,  and  the  revoker  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
The  Qwaz-^rfy^  approval  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  Madame 
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de  Mainlenon  sounds  oddly  after  its  denunciation  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan's licentiousness. 

Owing,  we  suppose,  to  the  dearth  of  Intimate  materials  for 
hostile  critioism,  our  Beviewer  found  it  expedient  to  devote 
considerable  space  to  some  strictures  on  the  score  of  *'  bad 
spelling."  But  Lady  Morgan's  preface  ought  to  have  disarmed 
criticism,  at  least  on  this  head.    '*  Having  bound  myself  to  my 

fublisher,'*  she  writes, "  to  be  ready  for  the  Press  before  April, 
was  obliged  to  compose  htraUdephme,  to  send  off  the  sheets 
chapter  by  chapter,  without  the  power  of  detecting  repetitions 
by  comparison,  and  without  the  hope  of  correction  from  the 
perusal  of  proof  sheets.  Printing  in  one  country,  aud  residing 
in  another,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  press  would  wait 
upon  the  chances  of  wind  and  tide,  for  returns  in,  or  out  of 
course.''  But  it  is  useless  to  analyze  further  this  illiberal  attack  of 
the  Quarterly.  To  complete  the  task  of  developing  its  mistakes 
and  misstatements  would  exceed,  if  possible,  the  tediousnessof  its 
author.  We  shall  therefore  turn  to  a  light  poetical  version  of  the 
critique  which  from  its  pith  and  point  is  not  likely  to  fotigue 
the  reader.  It  came^  if  we  mistake  not,  from  the  pen  of  Lady 
Clarke,  whose  poetical  squibs  in  the  Dublin  newspapers^  during 
the  Anglesey  Yice^yalty,  attracted  much  attention.  She  had 
a  remarkable  taste  for  music  and  poetry,  Moore,  in  his  diary 
of  October  16,  1821,  speaks  very  favorably  of  a  song  which 
Lady  Clarke  had  written  and  composed  on  the  occasion  of  his 
return  to  Ireland.  She  also  wrote  one  or  more  comedies  of 
merit  and  originality,  and  were  it  not  for  the  cares  of  a  young 
family  Lady  Clarke  would,  doubtless,  have  come  more  frequently 
before  the  public.  When  Lady  Clarke  died  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertsin.  We  have  searched  the  Obituary  of  the 
Gentleman^B  Magazine  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  but 
without  effect. 

*'  The  book  we  review  is  the  work  of  a  woman, 

A  fact  which  we  think  will  be  guessed  at  by  no  man. 

Who  notes  Hie  abuse  which  our  virulent  rage 

Shall  discharge  on  its  author,  in  every  page. 

And  who  is  this  trotatffi— no  reoent  oflbnder, 

A  Jacobin,  Shanavest,  Whiteboy,  Defender. 

She  who  published  "O'Donmel/'  which  (take  but  our  word) 

Is  a  monstrous  wild  '*  tissue  of  all  that's  ABstran**^* 

Indeed  there's  a  something  in  all  her  romances. 

Which,  to  tell  our  opinion^  does  not  hit  o\A  fancies. 

Ne,  give  us  a  novel,  whose  pages  unfold 

The  glories  of  that  blessed  sera  of  old^ 
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When  Pl-iBedt  Wgimsle  trod  on  th«  pMpl«, 

And  the  Choreh  wm  go  high,  that  it  oat^topp'd  the  steeple. 

No,  give  UB  tome  Methodiit'e  maiidlhig  conraeion, 

Bbuoioii  in  BMBMiva,  in  vact,  t>xBeBCunoK  | 

Some  strasge  Anti-Oatholio  ortiK>dox  whining. 

At  this  age  of  apoataej  wiklly  repining  1 1 

This  Woman  !~we  scaroe  could  beliete  when  we  read. 
Retorts  all  the  charges  we  heaped  on  hib  head  | 
And  leadi  to  rebellion  young  authors,  bj  shewing. 
That  calliiu^  hard  names  is  by  bo  means  reviewing. 
She  boats  tnat  we've  not  spoiled  her  market  in  marriage. 
That  vainly  her  morals  and  wit  toe  disparage ; 
But  surely  that  man  is  the  boldest  in  life. 
Who,  in  spite  of  oub  ravings,  could  take  her  for  wife ; 
And  tberefons  we  now  set  him  down  without  mercy 
As  the  slave  of  enohantoMBt,  *'  tbb  vxotim  ov  Oibcs.** 

Now  to  come  to  the  matter  in  hand^we  advance 
•Tie  '•  AN  tMPUOBiiT  MB,**  whcu  she  calls  her  book  "  Fbanck  ;* 
A  title  that  would  not  be  characteristic. 
Unless  for  a  large  Qaseteer  or  Statistic 
For  we  hold  that  it  is  not  allow'd  in  a  work. 
To  form  our  opinions  by  Ex  pede  Here. 
She  ought  to  have  visited  Lyons,  Bourdeaux, 
And  peeped  into  Marseilles,  and  Strasbur^h  and  Meanz  ; 
For  thouff h  the  design  of  the  Congress  misearries. 
And  Jacobins  kick  against  Louis — at  Paris, 
Thoueh  Freedom  lies  bleeding  and  chain'd  on  the  Seine^ 
And  the  emi^ants  there,  momd  the  state  upon  Spain, 
In  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  for  what  she  can  tell. 
The  impudent  jade,  things  maif  go  mighty  well. 

Next  comes  her  arrangement  I — when  this  we  denounce 
We  must  eke  out  our  charge  with  a  bit  of  a  bounce; 
And  o'erlook  the  confhsion  which  reigns  in  our  head. 
To  charge  it  at  once,  on  xbb  book  in  the  stead— 
Of  this  book,  my  good  readers,  in  vain  yon  may  hope 
An  account  of  its  merits,  its  plan  or  its  scope ; 
Eor  the  tale  she  relates  does  not  chime  with  the  view 
Which  we  take  of  France  in  our  loyal  review. 
And  thongfa  we  should  rail»  till  our  pM>6r  were  shrinking, 
Alas  1  we  should  but  set  the  people  a  thinkings 
On  the  list  of  bbbata  'twere  better  to  seize. 
For  thence  we  may  eoiyure  what  blunders  we  please. 

These,  mixed  with  the  few,  which  the  best  author  makes, 
In  a  work  of  such  length,  and  omr  own  worse  mistakes ; 
With  some  equivocation,  and  some  "  direct  lies," 
Of  abnse  will  provide  our  accustom*d  supplies : 
Which  lareely  diluted  with  loyalty  rant, 
With  much  hypocritical  methodist  cant. 
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Misquotations,  mbtatements,  distortions  of  phrase. 

Will  set  the  halv-thirkbbs  (we  judge)  in  amaze. 

And  this  '*  work  most  audacious,"  this  **  woman  so  mad,*' 

This  compound  of  all  that's  presumptuous  and  had, 

Jrho'  we  should  not  succeed  in  repressing  her  book, 
nd  the  youth  of  our  land  on  its  pages  still  look,) 
Will  preceive,  with  her  friends,  midst  the  people  of  fashion, 
That  the  Quarterly  scribe's  in  a  desperate  passion— 
Postscriptum — weM  near  made  a  foolish  omission 
And  forgotten  a  slur  on  her  second  Edition. 
Though  perhaps,  after  all,  she  may  have  the  last  word. 
And  reply  to  our  ♦«  wholesome  *•  remarks— by  a  third— 
And  thus,  like  a  sly  and  an  insidious  joker. 
The  malice  defeat  of  an  hireling  Gbokbb  1 1 

The  allusion  in  the  foregoing  to  her  Ladydiip  hafing 
retorted  tlie  charges  of  the  Quarterly,  has  reference  to  some 
spirited  observations  which  occurred  in  the  preface  to  the  fint 
Edition  of  France.  It  may  be  perceived  that  Lady  Morgan 
received  the  furious  charge  of  the  Quarterly  on  the  point  of 
her  already  fixed  bayonet,  "  While  I  thus  endeavor,"  she  goes 
on  to  say  in  a  preface  which  modestly  sought  to  excuse  some 
trivial  imperfections  incidental  to  the  haste  with  which  the 
book  was  written,  ''While  I  thus  endeavour  to  account  for 
faults,  I  cannot  excuse ;  and  to  solicit  the  indulgence  of  ilai 
public  from  whom  1  have  never  experienced  severity,  I  make 
no  effort  to  deprecate  professional  criticiim,  because  I  indulge 
no  hope  from  its  mercy.  Their  is  one  review,  at  least,  which 
must  necessarily  place  me  under  the  ban  of  its  condemnation; 
and  to  which  the  sentiments  and  principles  scattered  through 
the  following  pages  (though  conceived  and  expressed  in  feel- 
ings the  most  remote  from  those  of  local  ox  party  policy)  will 
afford  an  abundant  source  of  accusation,  as  being  foreign  to 
its  own  narrow  doctrines,  and  opposed  to  its  own  exclusive 
creed.     I  mean  the  Quarterly  Review,     It  may  look   like 

E resumption  to  hope,  or  even  to  fear  its  notice ;    hot  /,  at 
iast,  know   by  experience,  that  in   the  omniscience  of  its 
judgment  it  can  stoop 

"  To  break  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel/* 

"  It  is  now  nearly  nine  years  since  that  review  selected  me  as 
an  example  of  it>s  unsparing  severity ;  and,  deviating  from  the 
true  object  of  criticism,  made  its  strictures  upon  one  of  the 
most  hastily  composed  and  insignificant  of  my  early  works  a 
vehicle  for  an  unprovoked  and  wanton  attack  upon  the  per- 
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soDal  character  and  principles  of  the  author.  The  slander  thus 
hurled  against  a  young  and  unprotected  female,  struggling  in 
a  path  of  no  ordinary  industry  and  effort,  for  purposes 
sanctified  by  the  most  saered  feelings  of  nature,  happily  fell 
bartless.  The  public  of  an  enlightened  age,  indulgent  to  the 
critical  errors  of  pages  composed  for  its  amusement,  under 
circumstances,  not  of  vanity  or  choice,  but  of  necessUfj  has, 
by  its  countenance  and  favour,  acquitted  me  of  those  chafes 
under  which  I  was  summoned  before  their  awful  tribunal,  and 
which  tended  to  banish  the  accused  from  society,  and  her  works 
from  circulation;  for  Micentiousness,  profligacy,  irreverence, 
blasphemy,  libertinism,  disloyalty,  and  atheism,'  were  no  venial 
errors.  Placed  by  that  public  in  a  definite  rank  among 
authors,  and  in  no  undistinguished  circle  of  society,  alike  as 
woman  and  as  author,  beyond  the  injury  of  malignant  scurrility, 
whatever  form  it  may  assume,  I  would  point  out  to  those  who 
have  yet  to  struggle  through  the  arduous  and  painfiil  career 
that  J  have  ran,  the  feebleness  of  unmerited  calumny,  and 
encourage  those  who  receive  with  patience  and  resignation  the 
awards  of  dignified  and  legitimate  criticism,  to  disre^rd  and 
eontemn  the  annonymous  slander  with  which  party  spirit  arms 
its  strictures,  under  the  veil  of  literary  justioe. 

''  In  thus  recurring  to  the  severe  chastisement  which  my 
early  efibrts  received  from  the  iudgment  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,   it  would  be  ungrateful  to  conceal  that  it  placed 

My  bane  and  antidote  at  once  before  me, 

and  that  in  accusing  me  of  Micentiousness,profligacy,  irreverence, 
blasphemy,  libertinism,  disloyally,  and  atheism,'  it  presented 
a  nostrum  of  universal  efficacy,  which  was  to  transform  my 
vices  into  virtues,  and  to  render  me,  in  its  own  words, '  not 
indeed  a  good  writer  of  novels,  but  a  ueefiU  friend,  a  faithful 
wife,  a  tender  mother,  and  a  respectable  and  happy  mistress  of 
a  family/ 

'*  To  effect  this  purpose,  *  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,'  it 
prescribed  a  simple  remedy ;  '  To  purchase  immediately  a 
spelling  hook,  to  which,  in  process  of  time,  might  be  added  a 
pocket  dictionary,  and  to  take  a  few  lessons  in  joining-hand  ; 
which  superadded  to  a  little  common  sense,  in  place  of  idle 
raptures,'  were  finally  to  render  me  that  valuable  epitome  of 
female  excellence,  whose  price  Solomon  has  declared  above 
rubies. 
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''  While  I  denied  the  crimes  thus  administered  to,  I  took 
the  advice  for  tlie  sake  of  its  results;  and  like  '* Calebs  io 
search  of  a  wife,''  with  his  ambulating  virtaes,  I  set  forth  with 
my  Mavoe  and  my  Si^'racK  in  search  of  that  conjugal  statei 
one  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  my  future  excelleneies. 
With  my  dictionary  in  my  pocket,  with  my  spelling  book  in 
one  hand,  and  my  copper-pkte  improvements  in  the  other,  I 
entered  my  probation;  and  have  at  last  (thanks  Io  the 
Quarterly  Beview)  obtained  the  reward  of  my  calligraphie  and 
orthographic  acquirements.  As  it  foretold,  I  am  beoome,  io 
spite  of  the  *  seven  deadly  sins'  it  kid  to  my  charge,  *  not 
indeed  a  good  writer  of  novels,'  but,  I  trust,  '  a  respectable,' 
and,  1  am  surey  *  a  happy  mistress  of  a  family.' 

'*  In  the  fearful  prophecy  so  long  made,  that  I  should  never 
write  a  ^w>d  novel,  the  Oiarterly  Review,  in  its  benevoienee, 
will  at  least  not  be  displeased  to  learn  that  I  have  written  some 
that  have  been  sucoeee/iil;  and  that  whUe  my  Glorvinas, 
Luximas,  and  Lollottes,  have  pleaded  my  cause  at  home,  like 
^vety  Dameh,'  they  have  been  received  abroad  witii  equal 
ibvonr  and  indulgence;  and  that  CfDonnel  has  been  trant- 
mitted  to  its  auithor,  in  three  different  languages.  Having 
thus,  I  hope,  settled  '  my  long  arreav  of  QaATrruDK  with 
Alonzo,'  I  am  now  ready  to  begin  a  new  score ;  and  await 
the  sentence  of  my  quonctom  judge,  in  the  spirit  of  one. 
*  Who  neither  eourti  nor  ^Murt 
His  favour  nor  his  hate.*  " 

But  eveu  assuoking  that  Lady  Morgan's  talents  were  far  from 
being  of  the  first  order,the  violent  denunciations  of  her  reviewers 
were  quite  unjustitiable.  It  had  hitherto  beea  held  a  sacred 
DBiaxim  in  the  canons  of  criticism,  that  when  a  femsde  became  a 
candidate  for  Utexary  fame^  even  though  her  merits  were  not  of 
the  brightest*  her  veiy  sex  formed  an  appeal  to  the  heart  which 
forbid  acrimony  of  censure,  much  less  violent  invective,  or  falsity 
of  aceusation,and  secured  at  least  the  appearance  of  respect^even 
iu  the  absence  of  those  gallant  and  complimentary  spe^hes  which 
have  been  considered,  Trooa  time  immemorial,  a  speeieaof  hom- 
age justly  due  to  the  fair  sex.  In  The  Siateema^y  an  able  Whig 
newsp^er  of  the  day»  the  authorship  of  the  violent  attack  of  the 
Quarterly  which  charged  Lady  Morgan  with  little  short  of  the 
seven  deaidly  sins,  is  confidently  attributed  not  to  Croker  bat  to 
the  pen  of  the  laureate  Bobert  Southey.  We  transcribe  a  por- 
tion of  this  article.  The  violent  tone  of  recrimination  which  per- 
vaded the  antagonism  of  the'W  hig  and  Tory  parties  in  those  days 
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is  curious  to  glance  back  upon.  ''As  Burke  said/'  observes  The 
Skdemtan^  *^  tke  ag^  cfekivalrf  is  gone,  and  a  race  of  literary 
raffiana  and  politacad  reiisgadee  have  spmiig  up,  who^  to  repay 
the  world  for  the  detestation  in  whieh  they  are  held,  spurn  at 
f fery  honourable  feeling ;  and,  insensible  to  the  restraints  of  eon- 
seisnee,  neither  regard  the  claims  of  age  or  sex,  of  wisdom  or  vir* 
toe,  but  wage  rude  and  hidkcriminate  war  with  all  who  will  not 
eonaent  to  he  as  base,  wioked>  and  infamous  as  themselves.  By 
one  of  these  literary  assassins.  Lady  Morgan  has  had  the  honor  qIT 
hmng  attacked.  It  oomes  from  thepen  of  that  skulking  and 
malignant  renegadcy  the  author  of  Jrai  Tvler,  and  appears  in 
that  ponderous  production  of  sourrility  and  venom,  called  the 
QiUKkerlf  JReviem.  In  this  attack,  all  that  is  eontemptible  in 
the  j>&iif,  all  that  is  oowardly  and  cutting  in  the  malignant, 
all  that  is  scurrilous  in  vulgar  venom,  are  employed  to  wound  the 
feeliuga  and  injure  the  reputation  of  Lady  Moi^t.  Would 
it  be  believed,  that,  in  this  age  and  country,  ft  being  so 
thoroughly  despieahle  and  degraded  could  be  found,  as  to 
ebarge  this  lady  with  all  that  i^/ake,  all  that  ia  licmHaut, 
all  that  is  UaagAemoue.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  WUd 
IrUi  Girl,  and  ffJDonnel,  the  worka  of  Lady  Morgan,  will  know 
what  station  to  assign  the  pensioned  renege,  who  has  thus, 
with  savage  ftrocity,  assaited  her  reputation.  Here,  for  the 
present,  we  take  leave  of  this  apostate  and  Im  prostituted 
Labonra,  until  we  have  an  opportunity  of  coDtrastin|;  some  of 
bis  own  Jacobinical  works,  with  his  recent  lucubrations  in  his 
dark  aud  scowliug  Quarterly  Bevietei^ 

Ib  the  selection  from  Southey's  letters,  edited  bir  his  son,  we 
find  no  allusion  to  this  critical  assault  on  Lady  Morgan; 
although  Southey  repeatedly  speaks  of  his  laborious  contributions 
to  the  Quarterly,  and  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  Government.  Lwl  Liverpool  we  learn,  sent  for 
Soutbey*  and  overwhelmed  hiPA  with  prc^stations  of  gratitude 
and  esteem. 

The  Freemai/Cs  Journal  was  not  alone  the  most  influential 
of  the  liberal  organs  of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  which  we 
vritQ,  bat  enjoyed  a  cii ouktien  exceeding  that  of  any  of  its 
coQtempoiariea^  Oonservativet  or  demoeratic,  as  appears  from 
an  official  return  published  ia  the  Freeman  of  May  If,  1817. 
Tbo  editor  of  thisjowrnal  from  181^  to  1818  waa  Miohael 
Staunton,  Esq.,  now  the  esteemed  CoHector^Gteneral  of  Taxes 
in  Dublin.  The  following  letter,  chronologically  in  place 
here,  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Siaunton : — 
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Privaie. 

''Lady  Morgan  presents  her  compliments  te  the  Editor  of 
the  FreemaiCs  Journal.  Having  learnt  that  daring  her  recent 
absence  from  Dublin,  he  has  had  the  kindness  to  mention  her 
new  work  with  approbation,  she  takes  the  earliest  opportunitjr 
of  offering  her  acknowledgments.  She  begs  at  the  same  time 
to  mention,  that  as  the  hireling^  presses  of  liondon,  Paris,  and 
Dublin,  are  at  this  moment  let  loMe  against  her  toork  on 
France,  and  as  the  Dublin  Journal^  has  declared  that  the  long 
tirade  it  has  inserted  agt^nst  her  from  QalignanVs  Meeeenger 
has  been  translated  easpressly  for  iU  columns  !  Lady  Moi^ao 
would  be  extremely  happy  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Freeman's  Journal  some  French  critiques  on  her  work, 
this  moment  received  from  Paria^  and  done  bv  the  most 
eminent  literary  characters  on  the  continent,  ana  forming  a 
complete  refutation  to  the  paragraphs  inserted  in  the  Courier, 
Dublin  Journal,  &c.,  &c. 

*'  If  the  Editor  could  call  on  Lady  Morgan  any  time  Uh 
morrow,  and  mention  at  tohat  hour^  Lady  Morgan  will  be 
happy  to  see  him,  and  trusts  that  he  will  have  the  goodness  to 

*  If  the  Laureate  Sonthey,  as  has  been  asBerted,  were  lealljr  &e  un- 
manly  asaailant  of  Lady  Morgaiit  the  epithet  "  hireling"  is  not  amiss. 
In  a  letter  dated  Ottober  5,  1816  (Southey*s  Correspondence,  p.  215,  t. 
!▼.)  he  tells  Mr.  Beresford  that  **  he  iDust  needs  finish  a  paper  in 
time  for  the  present  number  of  the  Quarterly,  for  the  love  of  jflOO." 

f  The  Dublin  Journal  was  first  established  about  the  year  1720  fay 
Alderman  Faulkner,  the  friend  of  Swift,  Chesterfield,  and  the  leading 
politicians  and  literateurs  of  the  time.  Faulkner  haying  ably  edited 
the  paper  for  fifty  years,  it  at  length  came  into  the  hands  of  an  illiterate 
and  illiberal  person  named  John  Giffard,  who  from  that  date  infased 
into  its  tone  such  yiolence,  virulence,  Tulgarity,  and  mendacity,  that  In 
the  present  date  its  advocacy  would  be  heM  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
any  party.  Tet  Qiffard,  originally  a  blue-coat  boy,  was  preferred 
to  places  of  honour  and  emolument  b^  the  GoTernment.  Qiffard's  per- 
sonal demeanour  was  as  morose  as  bis  pen  was  truculent ;  and  for  many 
years  he  et\joyed  the  sobriquet  of  *'  the  dog  in  office,"  and  his  paper 
that  of  "the  Dog's  Journal."  Gifiard  haTing  accused  ■  Grattan  of 
treasonable  designs,  the  great  orator  retorted  thus :  *'  It  proceeds  fttMU 
the  hired  traducer  of  his  country,  the  excommunicated  of  his  feUow. 
citizens,  the  regal  rebel,  the  unpunished  ruffian,  the  bigoted  a^tator. 
In  the  city,  a  firebrand ;  in  the  court,  a  liar ;  in  the  streets,  a  bnU^.  t  in 
the  field,  a  coward.  And  so  obnoxious  is  he  to  the  Tory  par^  he  wiioca 
to  espouse,  that  he  is  only  supportable  by  doing  those  mrcy  tU^ts  the  less 
vile  reftise  to  execute."  Qiffard  pocketed  the  insult. '  The  last  niiioib$. 
of  the  Dublin  Jommai  appeared  ih  i^Q&^M^dden^  United  /rUiur#, 
Grattan'e  Speecket,  Gilbert' t  Dublin,  &o.  The  ludicrous  bhsader  about 
GalUfnani^t  Mettenger  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  DntMk  Journal, 
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pardon  the  trouble  she  gives  him  in  favor  of  a  cause  of  which 
l)e  has  already  shewn  himself  the  unsolicited,  able  and  liberal 
ciiampion.''^ 

85  Kildare-street." 

This  closing  remark  of  Lady  Morgan's  was  none  of  the 
empty  compliments  whfch  some  people  are  fond  of  paying  to 
their  friends  through  the  safe  and  comparatively  irresponsible 
mediam  of  private  letters,  but  which  they  would  shirk  from 
stating  publicly  or  in  print.  A  stern  sense  of  sincerity  and 
consistency  formed  one  of  Lady  Morgan's  fairest  characteristics. 
Among  the  notes  to  the  first  chapter  of  Florence  McCarthy ^  it 
is  declared  that  "  The  Freeman  %  Journal  is  one  of  the  most 
spirited,  popular,  and  best  conducted  papers  in  the  Empire."t 

Le  Journal  de  iJebaU^  the  organ  of  the  French  Court,  was 
the  architype  from  which  all  the  minor  revilers  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan took  their  tone.  From  these  dull  plagiaries,  in  which 
scarrility  takes  the  place  of  analysis,  and  flippant  assertion  is 
substituted  for  proof,  it  is  gratifying  to  turn  to  the  ncore 
important  and  liberal  criticisms  of  the  Journal  General^  the 
Journal  de  Parisy  Chronique  de  Paris^  Le  Consiilutionel,  and 
Mercure  de  France,  It  was  to  these  critiques  that  Lady 
Moi^n,  in  her  letter  to  Mr.  Staunton,  refers,  and  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal  of  the  day  they  may  be  found  quoted. 
One,  from  the  pen  of  Benjamin  de  Constant,  the  distinguished 
orator,  and  author  of  the  constitutional  party  in  France,  we 
are  tempted  to  transcribe.  Constant  refutes  in  detail,  and  with 
admirable  temper,  the  petulant  objections  advanced  by  Lady 
Morgan's  foes. 

"If,'  he  writes,  "she  had  represented  the  French  as  a 
debased  and  depraved  nation ;  if  she  had  lamented  over  the 

*  In  the  recentlj  published  "  Odd  Volume*"  of  Lady  Morgan's  auto, 
biography,  Mr.  Staunton  is  twice  aUuded  to,  first  (p.  149)  in  a  letter 
dated  Paris,  October  81,  1816,  and  again  in  another  communication, 
dated  March,  1819. 

f  It  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  existence,  having  been 
started,  under  the  auspices  of  Brooke  and  Lucas,  on  Saturday,  10th 
of  September,  1763.  In  one  particular  at  leaat  they  seem  to  have 
been  a  century  in  advance  of  their  time.  The  directors  of  the  recent 
reTolotion  in  the  price  of  newspaper  literature,  who  claim  the  merit 
of  having  outstepped  the  march  of  progress,  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  original  price  of  the  Freeman  was  one  penny  only. 
30 
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corruption  of  manner,  and  the  absence  of  morality  and  r<'li- 
gion ;  if,  in  sliort,  in  comparing  the  existing  moment  vith 
former  epochs,  she  had  presented  a  touching  ealogium  of  the 
Gabelle  and  tJie  Corv^  (of  which  she  does  not  speak  with' the 
greatest  reverence,)  it  is  possible  that  her  work  would  haTe  been 
vaunted  as  a  chefd'cBuvre,  her  literary  heresies  would  have  been 
passed  ever,  and  every  formula  of  praise  would  have  been  em- 
ployed to  push  her  writings  into  puolic  estimation.  But  Lady 
M.  prefers  a  Constitutional  Government  to  arbitrary  powers ;  s  le 
elevatea  France,  as  it  now  is,  above  the  France  of  lormfer  times; 
and  these  are  faults  which  no  virtues  can  redeem.  It  has  been 
made  a  serious  charge  against  lier,  that  she  has  attempted  to  ex- 
cuse the  crimes  of  the  Revolution.  I  have  read  her  work  and  find 
no  ground  for  such  an  accusation.  Wherever  the  Author  speaks 
of  that  period  of  mournii^jg:  and  of  anarchy,  the  reign  of  terrbr, 
her  language  expresses  the  indignation  with  which  she  is  pene- 
trated. Whence  then  can  this  charge  have  drii^nated  ?  Ii  is 
jiot  difficult  to  discover.  Lady  M.  doeis  not  Unite  in  the  same 
proscription  the  genuine  lovers  of  liberty ,and  those  sangoinm 
monsters,  who.  while  invoking  its  name,  were  its  most  bitter 
enemies ;  she  does  not  make  it  a  crime  in  the  Patriots  of  17^, 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  secret  of  futurity ;  she  absolves 
Philosophy  from  the  errors  of  ignorance,  and  from  the  excesses 
of  fadtiott — ^nd  such  opinions  are  not  to  expect  toleration. 
The  distinction  she  has  thus  drawn  between  the  partisanij  of 
license,  and  the  sincere  friends  of  a  regulated  liberty,  does  honor 
to  her  discernment;  it  is  just,  it  is  true  :  and  it  requires  all  the 
blindness  of  thwarted  personal  interest  not  to  preceive  it.  Such 
are  the  opinions  of  Lady  Morgan,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  done 
that  si^  is  revolutionary  ;  she  will  console  herself  from  impu- 
tations thus  hazarded,  by  Reflecting  how  difficult  it  is,  at  certain 
epoch8,to  speak  the  truth,  without  injuring  interests  and  shock- 
ing prejudices,  which  resist  all  modification  Of  Oonlprdlhise. 
Slie  will  ooftsott  beraelf^: above  all,  in  tlie  conviction,  that  evert 
-^hlighlened  tnd  liberal  mind  will  applaud  the  U3e  she  has  made 
of  her  roJ-e  talents  in  the  work  under  coi^idei^tion."  ,,^  .1,,.^ 
An  emiueut  thinker  ba$  $aid,that  were  we  t^jOfdl  evcjgf:i£^ 
\x)  its  riglit  name  we  should  be  stoi^ed  ia.tlie  i^treeta  ;  and.  w« 
leceptien  whioli  Lady  Morgan's  frank  and  truthful  bobk*a>et 
with  teaded  to  eonfirm  the  apothegm.  In  De  Constant  Abe 
found  a  steadfast  and  able  ally.     Strong  links  of  friendship 
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tontinued  to  bind  Ihem  together  Qutil  the  death  of  the  great 
constitutionalist  in  1830  broke  them  up. 

The  wholesome  troths  to  which  our  authoress  gave  energetic 
expression  led  to  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  then  French 
Government,  to  refuse  her  re*admis8ion  to  the  countrv — a 
mandate,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  both  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Morgan,  conscious  of  their  rectitude,  disregarded. 

As   soon   as   the  personal  excitement  and  dissipation   of 
mind  which  succeeded  the  publication  of  France  had  feubsided. 
Lady  Morgan  devoted  all  her  energies  to  a  new  national  tale, 
with  historical  features,  which  under  the  title  of  Florence 
M'CartAy,  appeared  a  short  time  afterwards.    The  best  points 
in  the  native  Irish  character,  with  the  richest  flowers  of  the 
Irish  dialect^  were  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand  by  Lady 
Morgan ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Banim,  Griffin  and 
Carleton  drew  much  of  their  inspiration  in  depicting  peasant 
life  from  the  same  source.     Previous  to  attempting  this  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  erudite  novel  Lady  Morgan,  as  was  her 
wont,  saturated  her  memory  with  a  large  amount  of  reading, 
which  bore  upon  the  subject  of  it.     From  the  late  Mr.  William 
Monck    Mason   Lady    Morgan   received    much    acceptable 
assistance  in  this  respect.     One  of  the  letters  which   passed 
between    these    two  eminent    Irish    literary  characters  ^e 
transcribe  as    a    specimen  of  the    general  tone  and  pur- 
port of  their  correspondence.     For  the  behoof  of  the  Bnglish 
reader  it  may  be  premised,  that  Sylvester  O'Halloran  was  an 
Irish  Antiquary  and  Historian  of  considerable  eraditioti  who 
died  in  1867. 


"35,  Kildare-Si.,  Monday  Evening,  [181 8.X 

My  dfiar  Sie» 

I  have  done  all  with  Mf.  (fHMofm  that 
eon  he  done  wtth«  afad  so  send  him  adrift.  I  have  sftiU  five 
volumes  of  yours — wotild  you  lend  me,  for  a  few  bomrs,  Sir 
Kchurd'  Colt  Moate's  Travels  ? — I  long  for  a  fine  *fy  evening 
that  I  may  walk  down  and  drink  tea  -with  *  th«  lovely  Mrs. 
Mason  and  her  old  china,'  and  gossip  with  you  and  see  jour 
great  work.    I  always  forget  to  ask  you  whether  fibe  or  you 
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have  had  ray  liltle  Trance^  aiid  if  not,  will  you  let  me  lend  it 
to  you  ? 

Toura  ever  truly, 

Sydney  Mokoa^i. 

Would  you  get  one  of  your  Irish  scholars  to  translate  the 
following  elegant  phrases  into  Irish,  written  in  Roman  charac- 
ters, as  I  don't  read  Ogham  with  facility  : — 

'  The  Devil  go  with  him/  '  My  blessing  on  him — or  on 
you.' 

'  I  don't  speak  English.'  '  la  that  you  ?'  '  Where  are 
you  come  from  ?'     '  Where  have  you  been  ?' 

What  is  the  meaning  of  '  mmha^  a  word  in  frequent  use, 
and  * agusT 

Send  me  back  your  own  bit  of  red  tape  to  tie  round  the 
rest  of  your  books  when  I  return  them  to  you. 

Tell  Jane  her  Chancellor  is  flash  in  the  pan,  and  fizzes  well.f 

P.S. — Morgan  makes  me  open  his  letter  to  tell  Mrs.  Mason 
he  dies  to  kiss  her  hand." 

Mr  Mason's  "  great  work"  to  which  Lady  Morgan  refers 
as  being  then  upon  the  anvil,  was  published  two  years  subse- 
quently, under  the  title  of  The  Ilutory  of  the  Antiquities  of 
the  Collegiate  and  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin^ 
from  its  Foutidation,  1190,  ^o  1819.  It  contains  more  inter- 
esting and  new  matter  relating  to  the  life  of  Dean  Swift  than 
any  professed  memoir  of  the  great  satirist.  Bowley  Lasoclle», 
in  the  Liber  Hibemice  (ii.  2£)  has  pronounced  an  elaborate 
and  brilliant  eulogium  on  Mr.  Mason's  book. 

The  great  success  of  France  induced  Mr.  Colburn  to  offer 
Lady  Morgan  a  very  considerable  sum  for  a  similar  work  on 
Italy.  But  let  us  state  the  proposal,  and  the  circumstance 
which  led  to  it,  in  her  own  words.  The  "  Odd  Volume**  of  her 
recently  published  diary  opens  with : 

"  This  morning,  as  I  was  on  my  knees,  all  dust  and  dowdy- 
ism,  comes  the  English  post— old  Colburn — no !  not  old  at 
all,  bat  young  enthusiastic  Colburn  in  love  with  '  lloreoee 


•  Agy-St  Anglice,  and. 
t  It  may  be  said  that   these  remarks  are  too  trifling  to  print 
Trivial  as  they  are,  however,  they  display  some  character. — ^Bd. 
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Macarthj,'  and  a  little  ^pris  with  the  author  I  '  Italy,  by  Lady 
Morgan?  he  is  '  not  touched,  but  rapt/  and  makes  a  dashing 
offer  of  two  thousand  pounds— to  be  printed  in  quarto  like 
'Prance' — but  we  are  to  start  off  'immediately,*  and  I  have 
'immediately'  answered  him  in  the  words  of  Silemo  in 
'Midas*— 

Done  \  strike  hands — 

I  take  your  offer. 

Further  on  I  may  fare  worse." 

From  August,  1818,  to  May,  1819,  we  find  Lady  Morgan 
sojourning  in  London,  Fajris,  and  Le  Grange,  in  preparation 
for  her  journey  to  Italy.  At  the  great  metropolis  Lady 
Morgan  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  so 
famous  for  her  mad  adoration  of  Byron,  her  activity  in  per- 
sonally canvassing  the  electors  of  Westminster  on  behalf  of 
her  brother-in-law,  and  for  half-a-dozen  light  fashionable 
novels  of  which  she  was  the  author.  The  letters  of  this 
strange  woman  to  Lady  Morgan  are  among  the  best  things  in 
that  "Odd  Volume'*  of  autobiography  which  the  latter  published 
in  January,  1859.  An  idea  of  their  originality  mav  be  formed 
from  the  following  passage  in  a  farewell  letter  to  Lady  Morgan  : 
"  you  will  probably  see  among  the  dead  in  some  newspaper, 
'Died  on  her  voyage  toBoniieberga  Hague,Lady  Caroline  Lamb, 
of  the  disease  called  death,  her  time  being  come,  and  she  being  a 

tredestinarian.*'  The  striking  portrait  of  Byron  executed  for 
lady  Caroline  by  Sanderson  was  bequeathed  by  its  owner  to 
Lady  Morgan. 

Another  very  remarkable  female  character  with  whom,  as  we 
gather  from  Lady  Morgan's  Diary,  she  associated  closely  dur- 
ing her  se;our  in  Loudon  when  eti  rouie  for  Italy,  was  the 
eccentric  and  accomplished  lady  of  whom,  as  Miss  Monckton, 
both  Dr.  Johnson  and  Miss  Burney  have  left  us  some  personal 
details,  but  who  in  1818  rejoiced  in  the  high  sounding  title  of 
Lady  Cork  and  Orrery,  and  Viscountess  Dungarvan  and 
Kinalmeakey.  As  illustrative  of  the  eccentricities  of  this 
personage,  we  cull  a  droll  entry  from  Lady  Morgan's  Diary. 

"  Lady  Cork's  fading  sight  induced  her  to  borrow  eyes  from 
everybody  who  dropped  in,  in  the  course  of  the  morning :  I 
was  frequently  on  service.  One  morning  she  said  in  her 
peculiar  way,  when  I  asked  her  how  she  was,  '  Well,  child,  of 
course  I  am  well,  but  I  want  you  to  write  mc  two  notes.     1 
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am  going  to  get  rid  of  my  page/ — '  What !  get  rid  of  yoor 
pet  !'-^^  Dou't  talk,  child,  but  do  as  I  ask  jou/  So  I  took  op 
my  pen,  and  wrote  under  her  dictation,  ^  To  the  Duchess  of 
Leeds.  My  dear  Duchess,  this  will  be  presented  to  you  by 
my  little  page,  whom  you  admired  so  the  other  night.  He  if 
about  to  leave  me  y  only  fancy,  he  finds  my  house  not  religious 
enough  for  him !  and  that  he  can't  get  to  church  twice  on 
Sundays.  I  certainly  am  not  so  good  a  Christian  as  yoor 
Grace,  but  as  to  the  Sundays  it  is  not  true.  But  I  think  ? our 
situation  would  just  suit  him,  if  you  are  inclined  to  take  him. 
Ever  yours,  M.  Cork  and  0/ — *  Now/  said  she, '  fold  that  up, 
and  put  on  the  address,  for  fear  of  mistakes.  Now  my  dear, 
begin  another  to  your  friend  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  who, 'lis  said, 
broke  her  page's  head  with  a  teapot  the  other  day/ — '  A  Tory 
calumny,'  said  1 ;  '  Lady  Caroline  was  at  Brochett  the  very 
day  the  adventure  was  said  to  have  happened  at  Whitehall/ — 
'  I  don't  care  whether  it's  true  or  not,  said  Lady  Cork  j  '  all 
pages  are  the  better  for  having  their  heads  sometimes  broken ; 
now  write  please :  '  Dear  Lady  Caroline,  will  you  come  to  me 
to-morrow  evening,  to  my  Blue  party  ?  I  send  this  by  that 
pretty  little  page  whom  you  admireJ  so,  but  who,  though  full 
of  talent  and  grace,  is  a  little  imp,  who,  perhaps,  you  may 
reform  but  I  cannot^  fPar  pareniheae  the  page  just  described 
as  a  little  saint  was  the  *  little  imp'  I  was  now  desired  to 
proner.) — He  is  very  like  that  boy  you  used  to  take  into  your 
opera  box  with  you,  and  was  so  famous  for  dressing  salad.  I 
would  not  adviee  you  to  take  him,  if  I  did  not  think  he  would 
suit  you.  Ask  ajiy  one  you  like  to  my  Blue  soirie,  particularly 
Mr.  M^ore,  Yours,  iu  all  affection,  M.  C.  and  0/  Now 
my  dear,  put  thiifc  up^  and  good  mornjng  to  you/  '* 

Tliia  signature  of  M*  Cor)^  and  9'''^^''^  gs^'^e  rise'to  an 
amuai^ig  equivoque.  Haviug  written  an  ordef  tp.aii  upholsterer 
for  some  valuable  article  in  bis  ware-house,  sl^e  received  for 
reply^  "  t).Br  not  having  any  dealings  with  M.  Cork  and  Orrery 
bpgs  to  have  a  n>ore  explicit  ocder^  finding  that  the  house  is 
not*  known  ij\.the  trade.' 

Lady  Morgan  pays  a  visit  to  the  opera,  whicli  is  lit  up  gaily 
and  for  the  first  time,  with  gas.  The  fair  portion  of  the  audi- 
tory, to  a  maUf  inveigh  against  it  because  it  does  not  "become ' 
the  complexion  so  well  as  the  light  of  spermaceti.  At  the 
opera  liady  Morgan  sees  the  newly  married  Duchess  of  Clarence 
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with  "  her  yellow  skin,  lemon-colored  hair,  pink  eyes  and  sharp 
features/'  She  aUo  goes  to  Almack^s  and  criticises  there  also. 
Bat  we  prefer  Jo  follow  Ijer  to  Paris»  where  she  arrived  early 
in  1819  while  the  angry"  intrigue  to  displace  the  Duke  de 
.Ca)5ps  from  his  office  of  first  favorite  and*  first  Aftrtster  t^ais  -at 
its  zenith.  Denon  and  La  Fayette  were  in  waiting  to'  receive 
the  distinguished  visitor.  The  great  General  carries  hfer  oS 
almost  by  force  to  his  grand  chateau  at  Le  Grange,' the  picture 
of  which  as  well  as  of  La  Fayette's  very  interesting  family  has  all 
Lady  Morgan's  felicity  and  vividness  of  description.  La 
Fayette  is  very  communicative  and  t^Ils  Miladi  maqy  curious 
anecdotes,  for  instance,  how  he  once  went. to  a  bal  masqu^  at 
the  opera  with  Marie  Antoinette  upon  his  arm,  the  king  know- 
ing nothing  of  it,  with  other  morceaux  illustrative  of  the 
ejtpr'U  cCaventure  in  vogue  in  those  days  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  and  in  the  head  of  the  haughty  daughter  of  Austria. 

After  a  most  delightful  sojourn  at  Le  Grange,  passed  in  the 
society  of  the  hero  of  two  worlds,  and  of  three  revolutions. 
Lady  Morgan  went  back  to  Paris,  and  met  Humboldt,  and 
Talma,  and  Cuvier,  and  Duch^nois,  who  became  constant  guests 
at  Miladi's  saloon,  and  did  with  a  grace  dehonaire  for  her 
what  they  would  hardly  have  done  to  oblige  crowned  heads. 
With  Denon  she  renewed  an  old  and  honorable  intimacy. 
AMguste  Thierry  she  notices  and  caresses  as  ''a  promising 
young  Liierateurr  Carbonel  fascinates  Sir  Charles  ana 
Lady  Morgan,  but  especially  the  latter,  by  his  charming  voice 
and  passion  for  music ;  Auguste  De  Stael,  Corinne's  son,  also 
figures  at  Miladi's  receptions,  and  speaks  English  with  the 
fluency  of  a  native  ;  we  are  also  introduced  to  the  Princess 
Jablonowski,  *'  the  only  woman  who  was  ever  the  intimate  friend 
of  Napoleon  without  being  his  mistress,"  Madame  de  Villetti, 
Voltaire's  Belle  et  Bonne^  who  made  Maladi  a  freemason, 
Baron  Gerard,  Jouay,  Sismuudi,  Lacroix,  De  S6gur,  Hochette, 
the  vain  and  gifted  d'  Arliiicourt,  Constant,  who  praised  her 
book  on.  .France  so  cordially.  Dr.  Portail, — all  me  prettiest 
women  in  short,  and  the  brightest  masculine  minds  of  Paris 
flocked  to  the  Salon  of  our  great  authoress,  and  piade  it  quite 
an  int^Beetual  Elysium. 

There  was  one  very  remarkable  French  woman,  however, 
wli98e  acquaintaiice;  Lajly   Mor'gan  biltfeVly' deplored  that  she 
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had  failed  to  wake.  *'  I  had  to  lament  that  Madame  de  Staei 
had  left  France  at  the  napment  wheu  I  entered  it ;  and  1  was 
tantalized  by  iuvitatiousi  which  propowdijoy  m^ing  her  at  tlw 
hbu&e  of  a  mfiitual  &ifjud,  at  th^  tinw  when  ^petioQS  circum- 
stances obligrd  nie  to  retuni  to  Ir^nd..  1  th^s^w^m.pieveotsd: 
from  seeing  one  of  the  most  distinguished  womeaof  th«4igie;- 
from  whose  works  I  had  received  infinite  pleasure,  and  (»  a 
woman,  I  may  add)  infinite  pride." 

But^  Lady  Morgan  did  not  always  act  the  hostess*  Her 
society  was,  generally  and  eagerly  sought  after.  Moore,  in  his 
Diary  of  Octpber  l7th,  1819,  recordis  :  ''  went  with  Canaac  to 
see  Sir  Charlies  and. Lad v  Morgan*  her  succesa  everywhere  as- 
tonishing.' Cfamaa  was  last  ^nigbt  ift  the  Countess  of  Alban/t 
(the  pretender's  wife  and  Alfieri's)  and  s(itv  Lady.Morgan  there 
in  the  scat  of  honour,  quite  the  queen  of  tlie  room.  Cappboi 
too,  one  of  the  great  men  of  Florence,  sent  au  order  from 
Genoa  to  have  apartments  at  the  house  of  hip'  hamniet  d* 
afairesTeady  for  her  on  her  arrival  there."  Moore,  who  suffered 
from  illness  at  this  period,  congratulated  himself,  in  the  same 
day's  journal,  tbat  Sir  C.  Morgan  ^ould  have  been  then  in 
Paris — ^a  circumstance  which  shews  that  Moore,  e&tettainedi  a 
high  opinioa  oi  Morgan'a  skill  a$  a  physician-  On  October 
19th»  1819*  Mpore  was . sufficiently  recovered  to  dine  "with 
the  Morgans^'  and  to  hold  an  animated  philosophical  arguoi^t 
with  Miladi^  ...       .    ^ 

Apxppo^  cf  lier.GOUveraaiianal  contests  tliere  is  an  amusing 
anpcdute  relatedjpf  Mr.  Curiry,  ^\}o^  in  a  spirited  discussion 
wivh  her  Ladyship  at  kngtii^got  the  worst  of  it.  Our  authoress 
exaggeratiug  the  fashion  of  the  day,  wore  Httle,  or  indeed  we 
niiglit  say,  no,  sleeve^. whatever  to  her  dress;  and  a  mere^trap 
over  her  shoulders  supported  it*  Curry  was  walking  »«ay 
from  her,  lit  tip  ^otcrie^  when  she  ^alle;d  out,  "Ah  !  come  baek, 
Mr.  Curry,  and  acknowledge  that  you  are  fairly  beaten."  "  At 
any  rate,'^  said  he  turning  round,  "I  have  this  consolation, you 
cau't  Jawj:h  at  ipe  iiiyourplefive.".  The  portriut  pre&ied  to  the 
last  edi.tion  of  the  Wildrlnah  Oirl,  famishes  an  idea  of'Xiady 
MoflfgaU'S  ityle  of  Weating  upparel  thirty  years  ago. 

Byron,  who  liad  attacked  Lady  Morgan  in  one  of  his  notes 
to  Cliilde  Puruld,  .havi'ug  heard  from  Moore  that  she  w«8 
about  t,P], writhe  a  .recor.di)f  tvavek  and  observations  made  in 
Itufj,  lauglied  disdawfiiUj  at  thfe  idea.     *•  I  wispect  I  know  a 
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thiwg  or  two  of  Italy /^  he  adds — *'  more  thau  Lady  Morgan 
has  picked  up  in  her  posting.''^  What  do  Englishmen  know 
of  Italians  beyond  their  museumd  and  saloons  and  some  hack 
•  ♦  enpiusatU?  Now  I  have  lived  in  the  heart  of  their 
houses  in  parts  of  Italy  freshest  and  least  inflaenced  by  stran- 
gers— have  seen  and  become  (pars  magna  fui)  a  portion  of 
their  hopes  and  fears,  and  passions,  and  am  almost  inoculated 
into  a  family.  This  is  to  see  men  and  things  as  they  are." 
A  perasfti  of  the  book  warned  Byron  to  be  henceforth  slow  in 
jodging  without  ample  evidence.  Writing  to  Murray  on 
August  2Srd,  1821,  he  observes,  in  answer  to  some  charges,  of 
plagiarism  :  "  Much  is  coincidence :  for  instance  Lady  Morgan 
(in  a  really  ercelleni  book,  I  assure  you,  on  Italy)  calls  Venice 
an  Ocean  Borne.  I  have  the  very  same  expression  in  Foscari, 
and  yet  you  know  that  the  play  was  written  months  ago,  and 
sent  to  England ;  the  Italy  I  received  only  on  the  16ih  inst.^' 
Writing  to  Moore,  on  the  following  day.  Lord  Byron  goes  on 
to  say — *'  By  the  way  when  you  write  to  Lady  Morgan  will 
you  thank  her  for  her  handsome  speeches  in  her  book  about 
my  books  ?  I  do  not  know  her  address.  Her  work  is  fearless 
and  excellent  on  the  subject  of  Italy — pray  tell  her  so — and  I 
know  the  country.  I  wish  she  had  fallen  in  with  me.  1  could 
have  told  told  her  a  thing  or  two  that  would  have  confirmed 
her  positions.'' 

A  book  of  travel  more  interesting  than  IkUy  had  not  ap- 
peared for  many  a  day.  After  galloping  through  the  critical 
pa^tage  of  the  Alps  Lady  Morgan  enters  upon  Piedmont.  Slie 
then  sketches  with  a  bright  pet^cil  her  route  through  Lombardy, 
(Jenoa,  Placenza,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna,  which  coti- 
eludes  the  first  volume.  The  second  comprehends  her  mor^ 
interesting  tour  through  Tuscany,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Venice ; 
her  chief  guide  would  see^m  to  have  been  *  Eustace's?  Classical 


•  In  a  previcms  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  Publhlier  tof  the  Quartett^, 
Lord  Byron  obderve»4^*Witli  the  reviews  I  bavebeen  mueh  eutevtiumHi. 
It  requires  to  be  as  f&r  from  Englaud  &%  Jl  am  to  reUsb  a  periodioil 
paper  pro|)erly  :  it  is  like  soda* water  in  an  Italii^n  sutnmer.  Tfixt 
what  cruel  work  you  make  with  Lady  Morgan.  You  should  recol- 
lect that  she  is  a  woman  :  though,  to  be  sore,  they  are  now  atid  then 
verj  provoking :  still*  bz  authoresses,tbe/  ea&  do  no  great  hariii,and  I 
think  it  a  pity  so  much  good  invective  ahoujd  have  been  laid  out  upon 
her  when  there  is  such  a  fine  field  of  us.  Jacobin  Gentlemen,  for  you 
to  work  upon.** 
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TiMwv  .When  we-mMrober  tlmt  tbe  latter  work,  written  hj  a 
zeabHlB.€sliiolitt  p^^  ga»^0  t>ffmtce  w>ilt&lji  it  oaft  ,bardlj  suf* 

Aiyii  priwmbed  by.tbB  Kiog  ofn8«4w9i^i.ftfce  &fqmor  o( 
Aoftttia,  and  ibe  fope;  tndi  ^thft.miJi/Qfia^^iill^res  uf  ia 
bet  prefaeo  ta;i&ift;ciar  iSo^Mi  ^'ii'  t^«i^  4^)»gfffQi^t^ceQoijir» 
Itolletsi  or  to  aUBWer  them*"  .  . ':    ^    *  ' 

It  was  Lady  Morgan's  fate  tbrougb  life  to  ba-^bUg«d  tR 
<wd|0imI,  «iiiglB4Uotdedew^ 

gaitmd  assault  of 'VM^fiiit  bladgeoQ  eriaiQiM^  ^^licbe,  l^ft.ii^ 
origia  i)i  pri«ptel4nd^pdlitKfeIjm)itifff9A  and  vMi^L.  inr  th^i^case 
of  «ay  other*  vofDaa,  -^vxnild^  bava-tfttarl/  isfusbfa  ber,  Thi» 
band  of  deyglrado  ctitwi^  fucwdjap  aJ^ii^  a  miaor  tribe  of 
spribtswrbo  with  f)en«tileltoa  dipped  in  rpikison  porso^  faec 
limAoti^j.  '^odidvubfeiilie  abl^  and  m4^  influential  of  tba 
tdnder'^avi-'vat  tb0"lala  JUgbt  Hoii^  }ifhn,Wii§g^  Crotw^ 
wbo8ftiH>lomincmfioouki(Mttoii»t!0!tb«  lif^/^rt^ig  tB^ff($9p,  con- 
sti1»t6d  ^lioi  ared  lodian  ito  aritioal  iita^tdi^  t{i%jj^etiucMf« 
to^  adfipt^e-'laiigiMiga.  '«f  Ah.^  Maddyc^/U^tbumd  bonaatb  a 
pyratnid  of  scalppi''  and  ibwe  let  it  he^    ,     ^a  \ 

l'h»  Attask  «^  tbe  rOk^tr^iff  ^p9«  liadyMo^a'a  7^ 
(«rhich '  apfpeaied  eaiplyi  in  ISSl)  wa^jMe^^ee^ioplj,  «nd  oiost 
^oif^etemXicMy  ymknt*  Aiiiong  oik^'^P^jfi^  a4aertiaD«| 
qaite '«osappoi%^Hqr' proof,;  the^tead^r  ia  informed*  that» "  IfaHf 
itaMrieao£  effeabes  agflms^ig^Maoiali,  g(¥¥)  poli^i^^i  flopd 
tejua^aikd  godd  ioaley^-— thi^t-  ^'  iMa ,  ^9<mm  i«  liU^  inoorngi- 
ble/^-^AHtthaf,  that,>  '^  bee  liodfll^eaayy.^on»ic€^.  ¥m^  4Mid 
tniilignity/'*  ^' eKpewtaU  <wdencl<^''^^ali^  t^^f 

with  errors  of  all  kinds^  from  the  most  didgm^t^i^d^n  to  tjb# 
most  ludicrous;"  and,  by  way  of  excuse  for  not  adducing 
proof,  the  Beviewer  has  the  cool  effrontery  to  assert,  **^  extracts 
could'  afford  uo  idea  of  the^^OMuralsaiid  homc^9a»f!Qua  ptupidity 
which  pdtttiA^  'tbfe^W6¥k/^^''  Af  «cRwr ^6a(jlWihg  or^^a'^nMce 
ong^ml'  raconteuse  tWii'  Lu^'Mwg^fl'Sev^  M  m^^ 
4gatio  «w!9»u)d  feiM  persuade  |)^>eadcrs  of  iHp  reverse,  kjra^h 
OM^ftmmi^  ooofeess  he.faptt^V^^^i  "  the.narco^s  iAfiji|^9Qf.pf 
her  prating,  jm)siAgy^aVRl  f()alj|^«rismu'^  <  ninths  saDm^^pam 
ib^t>e  Cen$iire^i6nne  1^1^^  (^t^nbfv^  of1aflgd^ge>bir^  {Jait 
Qt.t^^J  Uorgan^Hf  p?;  itifo  \%^m^  d^iDfr'^hitiifeetf;  and 
addsj:.  ^^4iotwil.h8tanding  4be..oDiaitetdria?^ilir  f:{t/^ir  V^iartes 
Morgan^  (who  we  believe  is  a  man'midwife).,,tluaHboi9^«dFopi 
all  but  still-born  from  tlic  press."     More  Billingsgate    was 
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probably  netf  r  Alufled  mCo  so  smtll  a  «najwne.  Tbifi  unioumly 
attack  oooapiea  little  more  than  four  pagea*— a  oiraumatttifia 
wbieh  exhitHted  tbe  utter  dearth  of  pmrf.  It  waa,  in  tnifcb« 
Ji  aaiomption  and  aaaercion.  Aa  a  apeeinen  of  Ihe  fpraMC 
voilae  '*We  anapect  thsA  tb#  intended  pubKcatkm  of  iJna 
traVeHers  waa  annonnoiid  before  tbe  joornej  Haelf  VMi>fgnD» 
and  that  tbe  prioe  of  the  embryo  m8*  pud  iha  eapeoaaa  of 
tbe  trarellers^;^^  :  .   /., 

There  MI]^;MuPii^Jkhiolirai8^  fcwilkr 

qnrited  and  ^niliei  but,  iir  ttae<  eatilmlion  tof  faac  friendb^.a 
somewhat  iojiidick>ua  rettlMon  by  L^dy  Miai|pft  upon,  ber 
reviewera,  under  Whidb  -Ibey-Biaai'tefe  vaif  koenljr.wtooed. 
To  our  thkikittg,  however^  it  >«t«al  liio  ibapf^  i^  boiiaa^ 
effort  of  Lady  Morgftb'a  ptn>  and  hcv  ^Iciendw  hafe^otery 
reason  to  be  proud  of  it<  ^ia  fiafaoraie  Modaa^ 
t»n  the  Quafierlgf  noticed  in  tbe  coneluditig'imragaaf^hiof  itla 
onakught-^a  paragfi^^b  atfliaiflyin^av^ament^aaitadinieamtia 
were  meagre*    8^ith«*>(tMrA^  Ji€9km,  vab^xas.^  p.*  609^ 

Mk  €ttA»tf,  knowlUg  tbat^  Lufy  Mois«i  <»ka  JieiiaiiiMi  on 
tbe  subject  of  her  aee,  lodk-  a  ttMiai'  raveng^'^iiy  hebathHh 
nniformly  apeiJciDg  of  hfi^  m  '\Mk^ikiDem^UftkiMgM6mUk 
eeiM9j.*^  Theftubjecl  ^kH  tbe  when  and  wbete^fiieitf  bitib 
proTokedalongdieoumbn  an^tb^  patt  af^t^ikanlafidl^iSely 
hetion  to  vbieh  1^>et  wbde  tfe>#aaca^  foidakblbk^oppaByiQii^ 
^^i6h^^,^^b%mm  ibo'iHibMiF^^^ipauediaf «oiunaMft af 
iiiqBif-^t^eMt  tedlttier/^jQfjr;  aild  ijnd^e^agmtoMiii^bffillianl 
cotmtfj^Woman ;  wad^^|>t«l«aAed  diib6VQiMto{.iba6aarimD» 
nkma  piiHtisaii  attuaed^readiu^asidtalkiiqpaDHdof  laxnti^ 
for  a  whole  seaaon/^       -    -     f'   i.   :       .         .:•....-.    i 


'"'i^i';  JeaffMoa,  ia*bU  iUaa«taiai#if<]ytf«te(tuibp(ft7Q>9^<Ay  fot- 
kkwaiCiDkao: 
**it^By, 

»<anptf«Mne3       ^     , 

of  short  pieceA  in  vef se»  ^^4  ^^  pt<MUciM  ere^h^  lia^coiAfpT^ed^lier 
UA  year;**  ¥bl«'fittl^4)ook-appai»|ti,^  i«e.JMMe  aaaB3uaK>lMi, 
iv4mii  Sydney  Oiaezuion  had(flBtor^.iif  ^£2^  jB^a^^ 


See, 

other  1 

pohkted  Jove,  put  an  end  to  her  life  hy  Ate^d  ^f  biHrftiftra  cao^ic 

poeket-faandkerehieff*  '  i-  -  i    |/ 


4>H  THE    IRISH    QOAttTERLY    REVIEW. 

Mr.  Croker  wa*  proverbiftHy,  and  often  offensively  inquisi- 
inre.  B«it  in  «cros9-e)Cai).iniiif;  Mrs.  Clarke,  so  far  back  as 
180^)  be  caught  a  'hirtar.  Demanding  to  know  bow  often 
the  had  aeon  M^  Dowler,  the  Duke  of  Tork's  mistress 
retorted  ;  ^I  beli<*ve'the  boiiovivabte  gentleman  can  tell  pretty 
well;  for  his  garret^window,  very  convenient  for  his  prying 
disporition,  overlooks  my  house.*'  Mr.  Croker  was  at  this 
time  member  for  Uownpatrick. 

'Vhei  virulence  wttb  which  Mr.  Croker  purscred  his  gifted 
eountrywoman  wms^remarkHble.  To  cause  hef  a  pang  he  never 
let  an  opportaiti^y  ijip.  ¥&t  in^t^nce^  in  reviewing  the 
Afnericaii  Shiehei  of  Mr.  Fearon,  ati  Bnglnh  gentleman,  who 
had  liicidentaHy  grven  a  kind  word  to  Lady  Morgan,  Mr. 
Croker  writes  :-*-•*  He  c^f^^sly  Ubels  his  fair  countrywomen  in 
representing  themr  fond  of  the  writings  of  Lady  Morgan. 
From  Ida  of  Aihem,  the  first  of  her  monstrous  progeny,  to 
that  lart  souterkin  of  dulnees  and  immorality,  rlorence 
If'Cart^,  they  view  them  all  with  equal  disgust.'* 

In  a  review  of  Haalitf  e  Tadh  Tali  (v.  26,  p.  107)  "  the  ra- 
vings of  a  maniac"  are  applied  to  the  writings  of  Lady  Morgan. 
In  vol,  xvit,  (2*i8)  the  unmanly  epithet, "  unwomanly  brutality" 
is  affiled  to  her,  while  (at  p.  ^4,  and  SeqJ  her  alleged 
^Uundera,  bombast,  and  falsehood"  come  under  Mr.  Croker's 
hsin.  The  violence  of  the  censure  saved  her.  Mr.  Croker 
wocild  (seem  to  have  been  unaware  tliat  temperate  criticism,  and 
what  an  ^emrnent  writer  has  termed,  undtr-statement,  are  far 
and  away  laare  effective  than  roaring  denunciation. 

lilie  furtheranoe  of  the  oaose  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
the  generous  motive  which  led  to  all  the  national  tales  of 
Lady  Morran ;  and  it  was  doubtless  the  transparency  of  the 
object,  and  the  influence  of  the  means,  which  enkindled  the 
Tory  wtaUi  of  Mr.  Croker.  Her  works  having  been  trandaled 
into  several  continental  languages,  the  disabilities  under  which 
Ireland  labored  were  thus  published  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  get>efBlly  an  injudicious  coun*e  for  an  author  to 
give  battle  to  critics  who  are  almost  sure  to  have  the  best  of  it ; 
but  the  lacerating  poignancy  of  satire,  combined  with  the 
intrepidity  of  vengeance,  with  which  Lady  Morgan  retorted 
upon  ibem  gave  her  a  decided  vantage  ground.  The  admiraMy 
riot 'ChaKwter  of  ''Oouneellor  Cfen  Crawley"  in  Florenet 
M^Carihf  vtn^  at  once  recognized  as  John  Wilson  Croker  ;   and 
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Moore  lias  recorded  the  fact  that  Crok«r  wineed  .flH>re  tmder 
the  caricatare  than  anj  of  tire  many  direct  auacka  which  were 
made  upon  him.  The  si&th  chapter  of  Flormoe  M'CMrthy 
iDtroduces  as  to  the  Craflej  family  :*—"  It  ever  there  wae  a 
period  in  the  history  of  a  oountry  when  it  might  be  said^  that 
'Crime  gave  wealthy  and  wealth  gave  impudence/"  observes 
Lady  Morgan,  "  it  waa  that  period  in  the  history  of  Ireland, 
when  rebellion,  excited  for  the  purpose  of  effetting.  an  unwel- 
come Union,  called  foiriUall  lli^e  iworat  pasaioiia:^:^Mmadity, 
and  armed  petty  power  with  the  tod  of  exterrainottODr  ^  The 
wealth,  influence,  and  importance  of  the  Oraarley  family  took 
their  date  from  that  memorable  and  frightful  epoch,  in  tiie 
tragedy  of  Irish  hiatoiy,  whioh  produiced  b<|^h  mjontland  poli* 
-tical  ruin  to  a  bngdevoted  coonlry,  under  every  focofr  of 
degradation,  of  which  civilized  society  Is  suseep4ible.  Previous 
lo  that  period,  tiie  three  brothers  had  remained  buried  in  the 
obscurity  which  belonged  to  their  ^cial.and  inteUeetutl  medi- 
ocrity. The  eldest,  Daiby  Crawley,  the  couatry  attorney,  found 
his  highest  dignity  in  being  the  factotum  <)f  the  4wo  Barons 
Fitzadelm,  the  agent  of  their  embarrassed  property,  on  which 
he  Tent  them  money  aaved  by  hie  father  in  their  service,  until 
the  little  that  remained  tof  the  ;eatat)e  £ell  into  hoe  hands. 
Through  the  interest  of  his  employer,  be  bad  bees  pub  ittto 
the  commission  of  the  peace :  the  year  1798  found  him  a 
magistrate,  ^nd  fortune  and  his  m^rUa  had  done  the  rest.  The 
second  brother,  whose  gravi^f  ,wias  qiistakea  for  ability  by  his 
father,  (the  illiterate  k^d^baiJiff ■  of  the  £4tSMdeliiiftk  wawsnade 
a  gentleman  by  the  patent  of  a  e^ege  ^education)  end  theligal 
degree  of  barrister-at-la^-  He  had  plied  in  the  courts  with  an 
empty  greeu  bag,  and  more  empty  l^e^d,  year  afiwr  year  with 
fruiUesa  vigilance,  till  bj^a  ^a^,.in  tlte  .mefenabotyupi^oetou- 
tions  produced  by  the  rebeHion^, Stained  him  netioe,  pateonage, 
place,  ^nd  a  silk  gown."  ,,,... 

But  Jet  us  pass  on  to  chapter  the  sixteenth,  ^here  Lady 
Morgan  figur^  as  X.ady  .Cla^wr4^,.and  ,^Q^ne,J  of  CounaeUor 
GoQ^0.flippai>t|vitici$ma  fii^.^l^rciwioiTi^.  -,       ,  .  •<     i.   t^ 

*'!  tfeFnk/*«aid'Xbird  3?Vi^dericW  ialcinghU  coffee,  and  throwuig 
blittMifioac4  div«m,'osa^  liady  GWf^atMi,  '^'We  all  appeltr  to  be 
ImHtdriHthsslomb  of  SfaB^GunlleSa.  1. 1  lottt  no  tidto  t^  «dlvkie  Mar- 
cbeia  uaeam.to  opqaiigD  vs  •afl  te  4aqh.:iiiunortal)dQfaiefaL  .Weiare 
already  almost  recUood  aax;mu^/ii|'a/ftiyr^^,aiid  shall. gradaalbr  Ml 
info  the  eloquent  silence  of  that  round.ejed,  tongue-tied,  Lady  Ulan- 
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04fttMwii#  fiap  pmnmiA00ti  IqoImm  ilfht  wti^  «xtrActuig  ut  a]l  for  her 
c^moMiirplaoe  l>Q^,  4^d«iJltC^u^t^*M.briQg  us  out  io  bof^pr^a, 
sans  dire  gar  /" 

«<  I  doabt  she  will  erer  bring  out  anything  hulf  to  eood/'  said 
CoQ^^y  Qt9^w\^'^,^B$y^  tUli  it.not  Ia  her  liae ;  she  hat  h«d  too 
fev  opportwutiei^  of  tiu^jin^  f4thioo#b)e  )ife  to  attempt  anything  In 
that  waj.  Her  position^  bere,  at  least,  h  lo  dxtrjeme^  dbeeurcv  that 
I  believe  the  castle  of  0anore  is  tfa^  ff^sf^e  hoiiab^ite  m&  oouitrj  into 
whfch  di«  was  eve#  a4niitf«d.^   ' 

^  And/"  said  Una  GraiHeyv  4mllntg;»  and  \u  spite  of  bar  fontotr 
discomflturey  uaaWe  to  oootaaa  her  acrimenioua  spirit^  *'  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  her  last." 

"  Her  principles/'  continued  toung  Crawley, ''  as  (Uaseminat^d  io 
her  '  National  Tales/  as  she  ^alfs  them,  are  sumelent  to  keep  her  oat 
of  good  aodiety  berej*^ 

«<l  t^aghl.I  hfid  hefe^  yvm  say*  Bfr.  Orawley^"  obsarred  Mr. 
Da)j,  f^that  ;k>m  did  not  know  Lady  Olancare  was  an  author/' . 

"I  did  not  tin  this  morning,**  said  Crawky^  a  little  cqnftised. 
'*  When  Lady  )fhinore  mentioned  the  titles  of  l^r  works^  anJI  tbe 
initials  rept^eseiHtto  the  aiuthor's  name,  I  recollecttd  iutTiDg  locked 
e^er  thtfaetoTDea  of  abnurdi^  aid  -vagaenesfv  of  daring  UajqAvemy, 
of  affeotatien^  (ff  jbad  tKsle,  t^mhast,  and  nonsense,  blundere»  inks- 
rfiflc^tj  appbinism,  fal  sehoodi^  Jli cenii ousnees,*  and  impiety,  which  it 
now  seems  ire  ih^  e^iisfops  of  the  pseudo  Lady  Cladeafe/'      ^^^  ^ 

Voting  Crawley,'  already  lushed  w4ib  whiOi  gt^wstjll  niortixed 
wMi  rug^  as'be'spokc      ' "  •'  '^>       .  I  ..'      *    • 

•'Oh*  my  deftr  Mr»  QrMrleyr  tf^tei|riwted  liord  Fi:ederic4K,  ^idi 
unusual  viiracity,  "  aay  no  morot  or  you  wm  make  us  in  lore  with  the 
author  and  her  w6rk  together  ;  for,  really,  a  book  that  could  com- 
bine all  these  terriAc  be^rogeneous  (^ualities^  aod  jet  be  read,  must 
be  very  ^tt*k6t(RMirft  fifwr  U  ittoliu.^ 

"«  Very.extrMrdiam  indeod/' afttd;  Ifrw  paly,.''e(MMWerk)g  that 
'«$ithidlnth^  VKimjmmI  liultv  theTliare  be^n  so  read,  apd  bought, 
as  to  realiise  an  independence  for  their  author,  and  enaU^  her  to  carry 
on  a  suit  which  has  deprived  the  elder  Mr.  Orawky  of  Ms  ddsr 
Clotuottyjoy.  It  would  at  lesist  acpeefT,  that  in  sphNl  of  proiessional 
caliticiSm,  the  publio  art  aluuya  with  her." 

^*  Oht  her  flt»paA*  and  arrogant  Iffnoranoe  has  its  maiikft,'*TeturQed 
Coaw^y  Orawley^  *'and  the  sylphed  Mise  M'Carthv«  the  elmnt 
Lady  Clancare,  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  bookseller'^  drudge.'  Her 
iumudent  falsehoods,  and  lies  by  implication,  tie  impious  jargon  of 
fhi^  mad  woman,  th^S  audacious  worm-i-'^'* 

«<  Are  you  speaking  of  La^  Olaneai^,  sir  ?"  said  Oenn^al  ^^its- 
waiter,  irho  hibd  been  talUog>  tq  Lord  i^delm*  bilt  whp'Qoir,  turned 
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Portly  rotlnd^frotf  jf^nfng  Otmrlet,  witt»  l^  tone  Midtoohitbail  4MiiM«d 
the  bardjr  railer ;  ^  ai*^  you  apptj^ogf  such  kingua^«  ton  wk>ftift0-^to 
any  woman  ?" 

absftbedj  and  takes  tip  a  bbok'j^i^bilii  w  n^  ^ht^fs 

legniug  upoa  I^^jLCliiOii^are^i^  ajtnp* '  ,*^^^^  hav^J^d  adelicijj^j 
walk  of  some  miles,  said  Lady  Dunor^^kingiii^^  ^bakud 
oritiftg  fbt  tsofh^'t  iriifle^Lcidyieiiinioi^iiidclestty  (ook.iMM^  seat 
nrtlrer  behind^than  besiiJe?;  s<y  as-jirt*  to  wifte  Iw&r  f«<>e  ov<if  tlw 
back  of  JLady  Dqaoij)';^  .^ait.,jp  a  position/equaBj  $hj, and 
^obsewi*^  .?«raiWQP9«itrTibe.^jitnicted  wofji  qf^.  j^d  ^dl 
ton^ht  to  trace  in  her  countenanoe  some^-rkldiinitiAnttfrf  ;t)i« 
*tfldi(*Si5*4iinft  pwfl!^^  «n*j^rtrtehdii*fa«*ofchi/' 

It  was  OCi*atol|  f.^  f6f«Wciirt%e  tiKttc^ 
of  Atheiawi^^vajttd^ye^;  vitli^'t^^jr^puK  ?hc  T^rj 

IUfiaw8i»sapiaiediy>«ipllraidBdT  W*/J  Horn  wjhcmU  venture 
ttf^Ml^ttfiM  an  acdttsatiott'W^&stffrtling'ififiiie  flace^of  swli  anq^ 
frr^fhigirWfe^eTiilen^e  textile  ctwitratyi  will  not  fail  t»' *wptise 
modern  nc?iiQps.<tf.io!M)U(r/.^ant^  and  jCislioe*  Pew  writers 
.■«dehflnetvrpo»4i^rft«PQf>iit^i^Happeal9  ^nd  ^allusions  to  the 
Deity  than  Lady  Morgan.  '*  Gracious  heaiian  r'abaexclaiiMi; 
"  Is  ft  iUrtnsrtt/weik'tmm^MAblix)^  in  iheodnsmfiisfiess  of  his 
own  imbecility,  to  lifair  down  upon  hie  we&ker  brdtber  P  And 
•b^ld  not  <va»r  aloicfr  o£  pity  and  toleratioiH  be  opened  in  his 
bosom  for  the  fiillibility  of  thatr.arQaiitfa'wHofift  oaMiff  be  w^acs^ 
ttrwitdse  fNdllitob6*paftiftipale8|  md  to  wbose  errotB^  bt  is 
liable  P  Atoms  a^  we  ate/in  the-bcmndless  space  of  creatidti  t 
sarrounded  by.  ib^stefy,  ^qvolved  in  ancertaiqtv,  knowing  not 
irofiivwbence  we  ettflQe»  <ur  wbitl^er  we  aball  go,  beinp^  q£  au  in- 
stant ;  with  all  our  powero^all  our  anergies  hastening'  to  d^ 
tayf  IsHfoftisto  aasome  Ihe  ¥i|^^-«Mpiffe,  Mid  refuse 
tbft  meroy  to  otberSi  which  we  all  look  for  in  eommob  tp  Hiui^ 
'wlH>ia  flHnw^pepfectiaftP'*    ■ 

In  the  sixteenth  of  her  Bmirioiic  SJi$khh  ^^  wya  "  ^hat 
the^rfgid  'prinKeiples  of  OaivtA#iic  4Mth  tnaf  icondemn^tbe/Irish 
peiSaSt  for  ftiddging  in  htirtnlesa  recreatfon  rfter  Masi-'Wi 
that  day  peccdiarly  devoted  to  the  Being  who  ^lade  it  the 
SiieKd^^Aeasort  of  biwow»  repqae  ^nbi)t!wl^^ 
,fi^)i^9  pf;Wth«^rh^^  bfcetatid  '^blesMiig  in  the 

'short  sweet  season  of  its  tianST^it^felicity,  or  the*^6iilbre  nwdi* 
tation  of  systematic  piety,according  totheletterof  thelaw^istbe 
incense  that  '  smells  sweetest  to  heaven/  it  is  for  Him  alone  to 
judge  to  whom  all  hearts  are  known/'  Her  reflections  in  the 
nineteenth  sketch,  ''on  the  infringements  of  these  rights  which 
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hold  their  sacred  charier  from  the  voice  of  Nature's  Qod,*^  are 
not  less  touching. 

For  year  after  year  this  amiable  and  accomplished  woman 
continued  to  be  branded  as  an  atheist  in  religion,  and  a  btito- 
dinarian  in  morals.  *'  No  matter  with  what  ability  danderoua 
attacks  may  be  refuted/*  says  Jerdan^  ^  some  of  the  dirt  is  sure 
to  stick  to  you.''  Lady  liorgan^s  case  was  no  exception  to  the 
apothegm.  Even  since  she  has  tranquilly  passed  into  eternity 
there  has  been  no  disinclination  in  some  quarters  to  {asten-tl^ 
guilt  of  infidelity  on  her  life  and  soul.  But  no  charge  can 
possibly  be  Biore  base  or  baseless.  We  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  be  able  to  diaprovei*;  and  it  is  with  no  small 
pleasure  that  we  find  onrselvea  in  a  position  to  state,  on  (he 
authority  of  a  lady  who  possessed  the  friendship  and  confidence 
of  Lady  Morgan,  that  the  great  authoress  never  allowed  a  day 
to  pass  over  without  reading  a  chapter  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Indeed,  Lady  Morgan's  aeqnatntanse  wiih  the  Bible  can  be 
doubted  by  none  who  read  l^om^n  and  her  Magief,  the  Con- 
troversy with  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  the  preface  to  T%t  ' 
O'Briena  and  He  (XFlaheriyg,  not  to  speak  of  many  oiher 
productions  of  her  pen.  Wcmtm  and  ket  MMet  displays ' 
almost  as  thorough  an  intimacy  with  the  Sacred  Y<do me  as' 
the  writings  of  Locke  or  Wbately.  But  to  shew  how  strongly 
the  virulently  fostered  impression  continues  to  exist  even  in 
quarters  usually  the  best  intonned  on  all  matters  appertaining 
to  literature,  we  shall  cull  a  pacagraph  from  a  letter  address^ 
to  the  writer  of  these  pages  by  one  of  the  first  of  living  reviewen. 

''  For  private  reasoAS  I  avoided  knowing  Lady  Morgan ;  bat 
critically  I  am  acquainted  with  all  her  points*     Sbe  had  an 
immense  amount  of  brass  and  britliaucy ;   and  was  a  very 
striking  person  in  her.way^  but  I  always  rec<Mled  &om  her  «»a 
sort  of  female  Yc^taiie,  teafed  in  a  pioviiicei  and  fed  on  f^to 
diet.     She  did  not  appreciate  the  bereditey  Puritanism  of  the 
Irish  PtotastautSy  asMMig  whon  she  was  isoru  and  bred^^d  she  • 
had  ao  sysaqpaUiy  with  tbs  far  dssoended  traditional  rel^oftr<^' 
the  Gatbciics  uf  Irtlaftd*  *  Ske  ssoftsd  and  scorned,  and  ran^ - 
sacked  the  French  mimm  in  a  wearisouMi.  way  :    but  die  kad^ 
spMst,  play  offon^^aad  ass.  Bovelisi  she  pointed  the  way  fa 
Lever^  whose  preounor  she  was.    The  rattling  vivacity  of  Me  - 
Irish  cbaraoter ;  its  ebuUientspirit,  and  its  wrathful  etoqweaee  * 
of  sentiment  audxhmguage,  she  well  pourtrayed  f  one  can  smdl' 
the  potheen  and  turf  smobst  evto  in  her  pid^res  of  a  bocKiotr. 
Her  attack  on  Croker  was  very  clever,  and  liad  much  effect  in 


its  day.    It  19  wjcii^ii  oa  the  model :  of  the  imh  sohoot  oi 
iuvective  furnished  by  Flood  and  Grattan/' 

With  tlie  esieepiiain  of  Mik.Groker,  Lady   Morgan  never 

ro^deji  privaie  enemy  by  the  many  saiirical  ami  singularly 

happy  aketdies  o(  real  life  and  men,  of  w  hieh  alie  was  ikk 

author.     "  No  writer  ia  onr-ofwnion/^  obsernce  ih^Illuelrated 

Lond(m  Netoe  ''ever  hit  off4.heIiQrdaaiid  Ladies  of  the  Almacks 

ofthatilay  with  a  .vein  of  liUBiour  happier;   and  it  is  no 

riight  proof  both  of  the  fair  and  impartial  generalisation  with 

whjeh  she  choae  her  charaotera,  and  of  the  inofieuaive  though 

piguant  style  of  her  portraiture,  that  the  ^caricatures  in  which 

so  luany  Qf  theur  bcstifrionds  asigfat  have  ^iiecognised  some  of 

thfcir  traits  never  were  received  w  pcwonalitiesy  never  wer» 

known  to  give  offence,  never  (fiaanishs^  by  oue  member  tiae- 

hapjpj^^circle  whieh  loved  to  crowd  rerund  tkegiftod  ftrtist/^  .  ' 

The  malignitgr  with  which  the  band  of  desperado  eritiea/ 

headed^y  Croker,  pursued  thiabriUiani  woman  knew  not  whero 

to  atop.     In  January,  1822,  th«  tnflncnce  of  the  great  Tory 

plaeemajQ  ao  far,prevailed»  that  the  opinion  of  the  notorioiis^ 

Orange  Attorney  General,  Saoriu,  with  that  of  ]ii»  colleague,  the 

Soli(^iU>r. General,  were  taken  whether  thelKHtl  Lieutenant  of 

L^nd  Imd  any  power  io  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood ; 

aud  both  g«v^  i^  as  their. decided  opinion,  that  since  the  Union 

DO  such  right  has  eidated.    Tiie  object  is  said,  witXlier  rightly 

or  ffongly,  to  haie  beeatiie  detkronemetit  of  Ladiea  Morgan 

and  Clarke.   A  copy,  of  the  opiuioa  was  seot«to  Lord  We Uesloy, , 

as  aniipuDoed  iu  the  jQerUieman's  Magamn^  of  the  day ;  but 

the^qaesiion,  it  woakl.aeein,  fell  into  abeyance.    Am6ng  those 

wJJM^^,  ])OiK>Uf s  were  declared  to  be  null  and  void  %  the  Jaw, 

oSee«s  gf  th#  crown  ia  1822,  were  Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  (brother* 

imlay  ito  jU4y-  Morpaa)  Sir  Eiiward  Stimiey,  &r  Tiromaa 

^^b^^  JSiiL<^barlea  Morgan,  Sir^  J^obn  Steveneon  (Mooue^s 

cpl^N^il%),  Sir.Thomtas  Moaarty,  and  Sir  Willnm  Betham. 

Th(i^j4Utf»J»0!reffftr/wafl  a  «tailacb.Con8^u«iive :  ^md  if  the: 

de«^o£,,ibeiTories  W£re.rc«Uy.to.biiag  ilie  Morgans  and 

QacKcs  Co  thejduat^acuiie  fnend^muet  necessarily  have  perialied 

m;  tbe  #)Sfr^m.     It  is,  we  think,  hardly  creditable  to  the  laie^ 

L^iid  J[effrej,.iwho  profesaed  to  aondnct  thje  JEdinAur^A  £eviem 

on  J^cifpii^l^lib^Bai  prinoipies,  that  iie  should  not  havo-made- 

app§.«§pirCtoi;»Qida«D  oor  auikijaress  against  tbe^uculeni^  attacks 

<>fj^Mf tf^lcitiyal And  paliticul  foe^4iie ,Q»arUdij,     Yet  J«t&ey  ^ 

beUJ^'^^ce,  -  The  eontemptuooftsikuee  which  he  obsei^ved 
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towards  Lady  Morgan,  was  if  posrsible  more  damaging  than  the 
censure  which  no  one  knew  how  to  wield  with  more  telHng 
effect.  At  length  in  July,  1824,  the  Bdinburgh  Review  broke 
silence  on  the  subject ;  and  the  very  first  ajlusion  to  oar 
authoress,  under  her  maiden  or  married  name,  which  found 
expression  in  the  great  Whig  Review^  occurs  in  an  exceedingh' 
acrimonious  critique,  on  her  L^e  of  Satvator  Bosa.  This,  it 
not  as  complete  as  it  might  be,*  is  surely  a  very  fasdnating  art- 
biography. 

The  next  glimpse  which  the  readers  of  the  Edinburgh 
Bemeto  obtain  of  Lady  Morgan  is  in  the  year  1825,  when  her 
Absenteeism  apparently  furnishes  tjie  critic  with  a  theme.  But 
the  paper  is  a  mere  statistical  disquisttion  On  absentees  ;  arid 
the  name  of  Lady  Morgan  is  mentioned  once  only,  and  that 
with  neither  praise  or  censnre.  For  many  years  after  no  further 
notice  is  taken  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  the  labors  of 
Lady  Morgan. 

The  reason  which  induced  L^dy  Mdrgan  to  *?elect  the  lifebf 
Salvator  Rosa  in  preference  to  that  of  other,  peHi"a]ps  in\Stt 
illustrious,  Italian  Painter$"was  the  peculiar  chaVS^ter  6f 'the 
man,  rather  than  the  extraordinary  triferit*  bf  "the'  if  tfet'.  -Btt 
though  enthusiastically  admiring  the  works  of  this '  gisrtrt 
Neapolitan  master,  she  estimated  still  more'  highly  thfe  ^uaKtiea 
of  the  Italian  Patriot  who  stood  in  the  foreg'rotrad  bf  titne^'ntt 
themost  forward  or  tolerant,  and  infheteethof  ^'ersedutildnopdHlj 
and  fearlessly  declared  his  sentiments.  Bosa  possessed  rfJ}6WI^ 
fulintellect,bound  by  strong  philosophical  dihews,motfHde^|rftt!- 
ing,with  a  wild  and  gloomy  imagination^  which  came  fottfiwHi'iii 
his  most  petulent  sketches  and  careless  designs.  Lady  !Mbfrg84i 
having  found'  during  her  Itaflian  researches  UiW  Sa^atdr  fews 
life  had  been  greatly  misrepre^t^d,  and '  strong  defiotttfe^ 
undertook  the  somewTiat  Qtrixotic  ta^  bf'  (idmbatfrtg  'fKft^ 
strictures,  and  in  doipg  so,  she  obtaritietf  nW'  thahk#^fr6tt^^ 
Roman  Catholic  party,  and  much  abtrse  ft'om'^  (Wh«Wv«tIWS} 

In  this,  as  in  other  works  which  preceded  it,  Lady  Moi^gan 
expressed  sentiments  wTiich,  however  creditaibte  as'''Si1rdjagTj 
favobring  hberty,  were  perhaps  more  or  less  op^n  to  o^i^a 
rri  eonsequertce  of  fhe  ^ritempenite  hmgutge  which  sometime^ 
clothed  them-  *'  The  strong  national  enthusmJm  bf  cliatBW6d/* 
observes  Mr.  H.  P.  Oborley^  a  friend  of  Lady  Morgan,  *?wtQX^ 
somewhat  indiscriminate  in  its  warmth  and  limited  mitfcBoapev'* 


will  be  seen  to  have  ended  in  feade^  and  decided  political 
partisanship,  in  the  espouaiiig  of  ultra  liberal  doctrines^  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home.''  But  let  qs  hear  Lady  Morgan's  vindica- 
tion. "  For  myself  at  leasts''  she  writes  in  her  preface  to  the 
last  edition  of  O'Donnel,  "  boru  and  dwelling  in  Ireland  amidst 
my  countrymen  and  their  suiTerings^  I  saw,  and  I  described^  t 
felt,  and  I  pleaded ;  and  if  a  political  bias  was  ultimately 
taken,  it  originated  in  the  natural  condition  of  things,  and  not 
in  '  malice  aforetliought^  of  the  writer/* 

AbMenteeum^  which  was  published  by  Oolburn  in  1825^  and 
met  with  a  large  sale,  had  preTiously  appeared  in  detached 
papers  through  the  medium  of  the  Isew  Monthly  Magazine. 
Written  in  that  style  of  flowing  energetic  eloquence  which 
characterised  all  the  productions  of  the  Irish  de  Stael,  the 
«ork  bears  ample  testinaony  of  her  love  of  fatlierlaud^  deep 
research*  e&tensjvQ  reading,  play  of  fancy^  and  piquancy 
of  satire.  The  peculiar  bent  of  Lady  Morgajj*s  mind^  however, 
ui6?itably  imparted  a  picturesque  turn  to  her  ideas,  and  induced 
her  to  view  the  subject  less  as  an .  economist,  than  as  a  poet 
and  a  woman.  To  this  graceful  performance  Sir  Charles 
Morgan  coatribi»ted  a  soundly  studied  and  elegantly  written 
pitface. 

In  her  exertions  to  promote  Catholic  enfranchisement  Lady 
Morgan  foand  in  Sir  Charles  a  zealous  and  most  efficient  ally. 
Purfng  the  twenty  years  whicl^  this  gifted  and  amiable  man 
apepi.in  .beland^  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time^ 
M^(»,  ^nd  means  to  furthering  the  Catholic  cause.  Like  the 
aa^^ators  of  the  Gecaldine^  he  soon  became  more  Irish  than 
^  Irjdh  themselves.  He  advocated  the  cause  of  the  people 
and  Iheir  reliigion  not  only  in  the  public  journals,  hut  in  the 
reviews  and  periodicals  of  the  time;  he  loved  civil  uikI  religious 
bhf^y  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  and  his  hou^,  both  in 
Di^l^  and  London,  was  always  open  to  suSerer^  i'n  that  cause 
foam  what0ver  land  ibiy  came.^  , 

*  A  writer  hat  adTanced  the  opinioa  that  Sir  Charles  was  ofliunibld 
and  imporerished  extraction.  Nothing  can  t)e  more  ewoflecm^'  l!.rt^ 
ifofgan  •nfytn  in  her  diary  to  her  htMbaad'^  mxo^  '*  a  uredUh;  old  Jbad^ 
4f^Fro9m0§r  who-  haa  moce  than  ooee  turned  the  efm\9  of  an  election,  and 
wh^  boMta  of  her  Uluatrioua  race  as  being  descended  from  '^Corgan  tfie 
haecaoeer,  and  sister  to  the  brave  Gerteral  Mormtn  in  Indla.^  Ilie  oW 
hB^aeems  to  have  been  a  deddedly  etrong-mioi&d  ^oman, ;.  A  Kvrrgiof 
bo^BlWm  having  broken  into  her  houfe  a^ie  want  atone  to  see  what  was 
the  OMtler,  and  having  found  a  fellow  getting  out  at  the  ^i)dow,  gho 
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Sir  Chirle*^  Morghh  wa&  art  Me  nn'd  researchful,  as  wf  U  a? 
dn  eloquent  \vr1r«'r.  That  the  knight's  prestige %a$  not  partly 
local  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his  Philoaophy  of  lAfe  ^»d 
PltUosophi/  of  Morals  were  translated  into  French  by  the  CoUJit 
de  Tracy,  an  eminent  metaphysician,  and  into  Italian  by  anotlier 
hand  equally  competent.  To  Lady  Moi^n's  books  of  travfi 
\n  France  atid  Italy,  Sir  Charles  contributed  the  chapters  on 
law,  medical  sci(»nce,  and  statistics.  But  his  views  ou  religion 
trere  unforlunately  not  as  orthodox  as  might  be  desired.  His 
sentiments  had  a  decided  tendency  to  materiatiem  ;  aAd  jome 
of  his  metaphysical  interpolations  in  the  writings  <rf  Lady 
Morgati,  drew  her  into' riot  a  few  difflcfitlties.  ' 

The  house  occupied  by  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Morgan  dwng 
their  long  sojourn  iti  Ireland,  was  number  85  Kildare^iect, 
bpi^osite  the  great  arit<tocratic  Club  which  takes  its  fianfm  from 
that  thoroughfare.  It  is  a  long  and  showy  house  exteriorly ; 
but  not  possessing  any  back  fooms  the  impsing  appearance  of 
?ize  which  it  presents  to  the  passer-by  is,  ,in  a  great  degree, 
deceptive.  The  small  portico  which  still  shelrers  tlwhalWoor 
Was  erected  by  the  Morgans. 

In  this  agreeably  situated  mansion  there  was  regokrly  held 
for  a  long  aeries  of  years,  a  still  more  voluminous  series  of 
most  delightful  and  select  literary  reunions,  which  are  remem- 
bered by  the  surviving  favored  few  who  had  the  privilege  of 
access,  with  enthusiastic  feelings  of  pride  and  pleasure.  A 
constant  guest  was  the  brilliant,  eccentric,  and  alrooet  forgotten 
Charles  Robert  Maturin.  Domestic  sorrows  and  pecuniary 
reverses  tlirew  ft  gloom  over  the  latter  years  of  tis  existence ; 
and,  as  a  contemporary  record  informs  us,  every  induoement 
failed  to  make  him  desert  his  melancholy  hearth  save  the 
intellectual  circle  which  Lady  Morgan*  illuminated  bjr  her 
sparkling  wit,  or  the  romantic  solitudes  of  Wicklow  vbeiein 
some  of  his  richest  veins  of  inspiration  had  been  cai^ht  in 
happier  bygone  days.  Among  those  wha  figured  at  Jjady 
Morgan's  conversazioni  were,  Sheil,  Curran,  Lords  Cloncurry, 
Charlemont,  Dunsany,  and  Miltown,  Hamilton  Bowan/riiomaf 
Moore,  Edward  Moore,  Judge  Fletcher,  North,  Finlay,  Kirwan 

caugbt  him  by  the  leg«  and  held  him  until  she  ejcamin^  erery  feature 
in  his  face  so  as  to  be  able  to  «wear  to  hinv     Her  friends  adviswi  her  not 
to  prosecute  lest  tli^  gan^  should  av^cnge  it»  but  she  exclaimed,  **  Justice 
ifi,iust4ce,  and  tlie  villain  shall  be  hanged." 
*  Obituiry  Sketdi  of  Matttrin,  Oehti^an*s  Mapazitu.  Jaiit/1825. 


file  great  chemist,  Chief  Baron  Woalfe,  SUunf^o^  QartstoBge, 
Berwick^  Corry,  and  the  accoiidplished  kinswomen  of,  tlie 
hostess.  Lady  and  the  Misaes  Clarke.  The  rising  artistic 
talent  of  Ireland  received  constant  attention  from  l^^y 
Morgan.  Comerford,  and  Mulrenain^  tlien  a  very  young  map^ 
were  constant  guests.  The  promise  of  eventual  eminence  in 
his  profession^  which  the  lattej*  at  that  early  period  exhibited, 
is  notited  by  Lady  Morgan  in  her  JSooi  of  the  Boudoir.  Kir- 
wan,  to  whom  we  Imve  alluded,  was  a  man  of  eccentric  and 
methodical  habits.  In  declining  one  of  Lady  Morgan's  invita- 
tions he  urged,  as  an  excuse^  that  i(y  was  not  shaving  day* 

These  evening  meetings  at  the  house  of  Lady  Morgan  ren* 
dered  it  a  complete  centre  of  Opinion  in  Dublin,  and  were  not 
without  influence  in  promoting  the  CalhoUc  x^ause.     llere  the 
Catholic  leaders  invariably  learned  the  latest  and  moat  autl)»^dtie 
new^  of  Cabinet  ^thoughts,  divisions^  and  difficulties*    Xiady 
Morgan  maintained  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  most 
tnfiuen^ '  polit^al  pereonages ;  and  the  substance  of  their 
letters  frequently  oozed   out,   and  shaped  the  course  .of  ^tbe 
democratic  leaders  accordingly.     In  Mr.  Torrens  M'Cjullagh's 
Life  of  Sheil  we  have  some  illustrations  of  this  fact.     For 
instanee,  ^*  It  happened  that  one  evei^og  at  the  house  of  Lady 
Morgafn^  a  letter  from  Mr  Hyde  ViUiecs  to  his  brother   (the 
pt^ssent  Earlof  Gareddon),  tlieu  Commissioner  of  Customs,  in 
Dublin,  was  shewn  to  Mr.  Woulfe.     It  presented  anew  the 
consideratioiis  stated  by  Lord  Anglesey ;  and  coming   from 
one  who  was  believed  to  be  aware  of  the  feelingaand  sentimeuts 
of  the  goveruttteut^  it  earned  no  little  weight. .  The  contents 
of  the  letter  were  conMnunieattKl  to  Mr».  Sheil,  who  invited  a 
^cowl  party  to  meet  *t  dinner  the  foDowing  evening^'* . 
'    A'p<l«tical'6qtib  of  the  dfty  casually  refersun  fo  humorous  a 
•  way  to  these  bvening  receptions  of  "  Miladi,*\as  ,Denpn  and 
'  Ikrftyette  icalkrd  imr,  that  we  are  tempted,  to  jot  down  the 
''«nlir6  stanza  from  memory;  • 
'-^v  «    .    •«  Ooh'  DtMia  City,  there  i^  tto  doubUiv\ 
-    T ,.    I    ,  >    Bites  ev^y^tyupofi  the;  3Ay  ;  .  | 

>   .       .        "Tis  there  jx)u'd  hear  O'Cpniiell  spoutiny  , 

An*  Lady  Morgan  makin'  tay  ; 
For  'tis  the  capital  o'  the  finest  Nation, 
'  ^'  '    Wid  ebarmm*  pifeantry  upon  a  fruitiVil  iod, 

^'  '   '         'F1^ifiMike«ivi!iO>r  cwwtKanion,:    >    . 

'      ' 'Aii'h^tin't^ch  o^er  ^  thePlW*^' Gted."  .  i 

'-•"Adilawg^fijwe"-  was^-not  forgotten,  and  Xq  the  pSoHfical 
reunions  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  who  now  rej?iilcu  almost 
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eitlutftvely  at  Benlley  Priory,  MifWlesex,  L«dy  Morg&ii  w^m 
frequently  and  cordially  inriied.     Benlley  Priory  was,  it  ib€ 
period  of  which  we  write,  a  centre  of  politics  and  fashion ;  and 
while  similar  receptions  at  its  great  rival,  Hdland  House,  ware 
an  exclusively  Whig  complexion,  those  at  Lord  Aberoom^i 
were  of  a  much  more  mixed  and  general  character.    The  social 
intercourse  between  chiefs  of  parties  whidi  subsisted  at  Bei^iey 
Priory,  contributed  much  to  soften  public  and  political  aetpcri- 
ties.     Many  of  Lady  Morgan's  writings  not  only  received  their 
inspiration  at  Bentky  Priory,  but  were  absolutely  penned  in 
the  nridst  of  the  exalted  and  fastidions  circle  of  gnasts  which 
the  Marquis  of  Abercoru  had  gathered  around  hiro.     TAs  Mis- 
sionary; of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  was  writiea  unitf^ 
such  circumstances ;  and  not  a  few  grave  statesmen,  dis^n* 
thralled,  for  a  few  weeks,  from  the  cares  and  turmoil  of  €fSke, 
loungingly  abainJoned  themselves  to  the  luxury  of  listening  to 
Lady  Morgan,  as  she  read  aloud  her  exciting  and  wildly  to^ 
mantic  story  of  Tie  Missionary.    Among  thosQ  preoetAt'  vm$ 
liOrd  Aberdeen,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Bipon  (tlieiv  Mr.  Eo« 
binson,  M.P.),  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Duke  ef  I>e)K0iifi|i<^> 
and  on  another  similar  occasion,  the  Princess  of  Wttl^  tktt 
Dae  de  Berri,  and  the  ex-King  of  Sweden.     It  ist  remarkabk 
fact  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  then  Secretary  for  Foreign  ASsip^ 
was  to  fascinated  by  Lady  Morgan,  and  her  frail  Missionary 
that  he  offered  to  accompany  the  young  authoress  to  town,  and 
having  sent  for  Mr.  Stockdale  ef  Pail  Mali,  the  work  was  ab- 
solutely disposed  of  to  that  pablislier  in  Uie  study  of  Lord 
Castlereagh.     The  good  nature  of  this  distinguished  statesman 
was  the  more  remarkable  as  Lady  Morgan  had  repeatedly,  snd 
forcibly,  drnonnced  the  Legislative  Union,  of  which  he  was  in 
a  great  degree  the  autbor,  as  corrupt  and  calamitous,  atrocious 
in  its  principle,  and  abominable  in  its  means. 

"  Jjady  Moi^an's  anecdotes  of  this  brilliant  period  ot  her 
varied  life,''  observes  one  who  knew  her  well,  "  were  told  with 
a  gracefulness  and  tact  always  favourable  to  the  illustrious  per- 
sons with  whom  she  was  then  associated,  and  if  she  mudi  tx-^ 
tenuated  she  '  set  down  nought  in  malice."' 

In  Ireland,  at  the  viceregal  drawingrooms  of  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  Wellesley,  Lady  Morgan  frequently  figured. 
"  Here  it  was/'  writes  one  who  participated  in  the  Oastle  fe«li** 
vitics,  **  here  it  was  that  I  sttw  Lady  Morgan  Mr  the  first  titoe ; 
and  as  I  had  long  pictured  her  to  my  imagination  ad  a  sylph- 
like person,  nothing  could  equal  my  astonishment  when  the 


vdebralsd  isalliofe98>  in  prqpria  pemmth  8ioo4  before  me« 
^f  Aertaiiiiy  fomed  »  einiDge  figure  is  the  midst  of  tik&i  ditzt* 
tfiiag  aceiie  of  beauty  and  splendour.  £vefy  iem^  present 
«crf»  featheiB  &nd  irmns;  but  Ladj  Morgan  ficornedt  both  ap* 
paflHJ#g<a  Hiurdly  more  iham  fbur  feet  high,  with  a  elighUy 
darved  ^pine»  uneven  shoulders  and  eyes.  Lady  Moigaii  guded 
alMoi  in  a  olote  cropped  wig,  bound  by  a  fillet  or  solid  band 
oF^old^  her'&i^  ail  animatioai  and  with  a  witty  word  for  etrery* 
body* '  Z  afterwards  saw  her  in  the  drais  circle  at  the  theatre* 
3beivia»eheeredrentb«6ia0ticslly^  Iler  dres^  was  different  from 
tW  ior»ar  'oceaaion,  but  not  less  original.  A  red  Celtie.cloaky 
tmmed  eucily  wn  the  phifi  of  GreD^uitle's,  fastep^d  by  a  rich 
gold  fibK»la>  or  Irish  Tara  Brooeh^  imparti^d  to  her  little  lady- 
sbtj^a  gotgtoiu  aud  withel  a  picturesque  appeafisnc«u  wb^^ 
aaUOcdent  aasooiatious  cessidefably  ptrengthened/' 

<jhir  oorrt8pond«it  speaks  of  the  unevenaess  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan's ttyea^  Though  not  perfeotl?  straight,  however,  th^y  wera 
remarkably  large,  lustrous,  an3  electrical^ 

Xh&  great  secret  of  Lady  Morgan's  remaricable  loc^evityi 
unflaggiiiig  spirits,  and  unfading  memory  to  the  last,  was  doubt- 
leaa^  traceaUe  to  the  «are  with  which,  from  bar  earliest  days  of 
aotbareraft*  she  fd)stained  from  overlaaking  the  brain,  or  mak*- 
iogatoilof  a  pleasure,  Sbe  never  wrote  to  exbaustiotx,  or 
dvaised  the  cup  of  inspiration  to  the  dregs.  For  each  hour  of 
hard  labour  she  took  two  for  relaxation  ;  and  in  every  accessible 
bit  o(  frolic  aod  Cestivity  she  participated  with  hearty  raciness 
and  ^bafuhn,  For  instance,  at  the  gay  fancy  ball  given  in 
Dubliii  by  the  Lady  MagroieBs  in  1818,  (a  newspaper  report  of 
whioh  lies  be£ora  us)  Lady  Morgan  is  announced  as  supporting 
**  with  her  woated  vivacity  and  talent^'  the  part  of  "  a  French 
Flowar  Girl/'  Sir  Clmrlea  Moi^an  sustains  the  character  of 
a  French  Peasant,  Sir  Arthur  Clarke  that  of  an  "  old  Qrand- 
mamma,"  Lord  Cloneursy  a  Friar,  General  Cookburne,  Sir 
Peler  Te»le  ^  ''  Two  0^perb  and  toilful  domino^^^  Lords  Char- 
lemont  and  Caulfield ;  ^  Bogwood  Man,  Mr.  Peter  Burrowes, 
and  "  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'*  Mesdames  Crampton  and 
Boafae. 

•Lady  Morgan  was  probably  induced  as  much  by  a  sense  of 
diiij^  ^as  bf  inclisation^  to  participate  in  every  accessible  source 
of  g^ty  and  excitement  iu  Dublin.  For  how  could  she  be 
reaaofuibfy,  eipeotfd  to  depict  scenes  with  ecouracy  of  which 
sfa»  had  not  .ocnlfir  demonstration  aad  experience?  '^  Whether/' 
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it  i6v«.ire¥ifew  of  ^K(Qbiii()9bcalJth(rth^i£bfn«U^)»^^  Qt)tr4mH|ij«t 

(f^im]ii4;b«ngQiJ0f  lei(»^e.a]id  #ifaitfttipni3cmr7/aiithpM9itiel49  ^ 
|^of,ta,iitacijr-jWfiter.^Min    .I'.ij-v    (icl-Mt    «;    -.-^r^p 'i.      '*t,o\,. 

The   volunteer  review  in  the  Phcenix-park  under  Uict  %Qr^ 
bpibeftQf(i^etI)Ml(^fi^BtlVQir<Bpti$ibd^t6Ltvhiabii9)ij^^M 
critic  ^l«<kd  m^  iiUtt-Aasi^gniphip  akeiob^iDia^ibejfquQ^':^ 

.Xhi9!Uttotvioue;  Imh  noiK^i  ih  foiitv(<dUi|)C%»  «a$fiiUMbid  ib^ 

jta  {j«g^a^^eapo«mfid>tbfl«attse(Oftiib&)op(M)ea^'  F^pleLwit^l^ 

iroay-weJilbe^Pftwcdjthrtl  Ji<|p«Jowe*  Dli1fory'^(i»i!f»ftivf>*ir»fB 
promptly  let  loose  upon  her.  /AllAQttgli'rtflfJjewte  rpq«i«^ 
^lotooifceeii  i9(r9iBe9  ofi^^fetibjn^wr,  tfcci^^ni  jejIj  iLaliljr  iWbirgan  in 

(bftvci  'lt»<fcfop)it^Lob(e<^.4hejfl}ivy^i£i»aiipi^^        IryahiCfrt^ 
\]k^ni  ^^'lA^tfepMw  laboariinmQri^ilhota^blyfjdiaip6tM^^ 
1  -  ^/  iioSgwikiprweiiUDg!  7aii»  I»^  «ovel  ito  th^.|Miblie/' .  ;w«rt« 
JmA^  M^m^\  '(^ifhop^)2(iiii^  bqI  doingifiKfqoliiibittdf^;  m^ 
jr^(if«y^iyiftta3tfafra^tnyfOimto^r#atAM^^  ' 

Awbg  b.iwbe  edci,  :ToJij®»tt-Jtlelftnd  iwul^OiVsH*  for  itj-i^itoiil^ 
\voA  yf^tip^fi0i^7ktrSismi§(Xfif&eiif(>^A^  iwioi50iditrjf)WbftreJt.i8 
Jes^pP6^iWe[|p'bb  iifeQfttrwi.hiito|MmityvMlwbor6ibe  p^i^^iii 

Aifij  ooittisdiAiof  I  frifdicU^  i  il  i  wfntnn^i  f^itbi  onDevmori^  wHb  ifmo^- 
tbfng:iecs  peiiha^ri«f  ity^repiidityvKdMiQ  <«(ihenMl.  .1ie$^,«agr 
HwUett/.BfwiGiWnde^itboii  Aj^taior^jaf  ^f  IT^^  Wild  Irfch  ftW*;' 
bat  in  the  full  force  ot')th»lvtiiq«sftoate>q^lj, .  ofoorHifcM^ 

J/ '  t''  I.)aiitiotp«te^^iv4hi9^i ^sir!  iU|»)^  idmaJbriHOCc^ooa,  itk^ .  I 
ebatb  b0(^ftdQii^e4.cofi  .^»fQ{irifaine!  prKA))inpft»inn4a, '  imd^lMlg 

fc'  Bdifiddle'i  wiibfi«iiiqeQi9naf  iwrfvfcighwr/iroport|kMce.;'T-fbtlc 
W0Qi(>t)ary  <mi«to v^nd  ipi!9«d]|>S;iH^>  pl^et9s^9a..^ffi^  tO'^JlAod 
instead  of ,  6<h1,'  atotong*t  tb(ft childfaii  vof  ifteii>J.  (Uiaiy  not  Ivfce 
ptomittedf  J  binder  <  the  il)flHel)(M^«^^l|)eMtljrv^ll1|lnfm  ^ymfsiiiiim, 
toiiiiteE09tmy«felf-f«r>liuii»ti  .wrong^iMfeo  ipret^jJb  inwjLwaj 
oD  the  ^SeviljJ|a(i'JiJBtfoceme>up0*!u^i,pei^pb/^.4Md.tou/figiit 


.^itb  f^ntU  trDrd%  till  tiffy>e>  brings  friimcle/  *m  timi  oiuoted; 
^bidli  tdtde  Batbcnr  Hsio^oeii^  aii4  Jodith  brave  P  •  h^tr  lave  df 
eotrntary  i»  of  iio^ex*  It  w«8  by  fenMde'patriotisifi  that  th« 
Jewaf.aiCacke(}  their  iyraiite,  and  *  broke  down  their  staielirieti 
by  ihe  handa  of  a  woman  /'  and  who,  («^  their  ^ntmi^,) 
'  would   despise   a   nation    which   had  -  amoiigat  them    sndi 

•  (Bbe  epof  h  which  Lady  Morgan  aeleeted  for  iilostitition  had 
bea«  hitherto  untouched^  and  potiaeaaed  deep  kiiereat  in  a 
fimtionRl  point  of  view  aB  embracing  events  whjeh  pr^ared  th^ 
fiiebelliim  and  accomplished  the  Union..  Aiiiepooh  of  tnrnsS- 
lion  between  the  ancient  despotism  of  brute  foroe,  amd  th^ 
downing  reign  of  pubiio  opinion,  it  was  ohavaeteris^d  hy^  Ute 
aupnuQaoy  of  an  oligarcby^  in  whon^  the  aejiae  of  irtesptHMrib^ 
power  had  engendered  a  ooutempt  for  private  morals^  as  fatal 
B8^  tbeit  own  political  venality.      ;'     •  .     . .  ,  > 

**  33ie ^portraiture of  sw*  an  epoch/' she  goea  on  to -aa^  **  i? 
imrious  from  its  evaneecencei  and  consolatory  by  comparison 
With  the  present  tim^«— times  the  most  fatal  to  faction,* <ind 
fav^ouraUe  to  t^e  estabiishment  of  equal^r^tsy  which  Ireland 
imn  yet.  wilneased.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  waining^ton  large 
and  influential  portion  of  the  public,  which  ha»  yet  tio  learn, 
that  to  advocate  arbitrary  government,  is  to  nourish  tn^rt^ 
disorder.  In  the  ranks  of  intolerance^  ate  to  be  foand  inaMy^ 
wiio  make  the  largest  pretensions  to  purity  of  pri^cipla^  atu) 
to  proj^ty  of  ootid  ueL  Should  any  aticfa  deign  toiraoe,  U\ 
tke  following  pages^  a  picture  of  manners,  far  below  theprf- 
i«kB4  tone  of  rtetfinement  now  assumed  as  the  standard  of  good 
eompanyj  it  may  diroiiiish  thiiir  confidence  in  their  ^vouvite 
political  maxim^^  to  renark^-that  all  which  hai^  been  tJms 
gained  for  aoeiety^  ha^  been  obtained  by  a  progressivia  ubao- 
douwient  of.  the  system  they  advocate.." 

And  here  we  must  interrupt  Lady  Morgan  for  the  purpose 
of '  protecting  JieMBemory  from  an  utmorthy  imputation  that 
Jbae  often  been  -easti  upon  it  We  shall  say  itothii>g'  of  the 
Vflrils  of  sundry  tuhemeral  critics^  but  there  is  one  statement 
in  a  work  of'^t^iuiard  AOthority  which  oettainly  demanda  a 
pftotest.  SpeiJcing  of  L«ady  Morgaira  O'DonneU,  Flarenee 
MaeCuT^k^,  and  WkeO' Brunt  mwd  Ike  (/iUkeri^i,  CIvaaibers' 
^d^pedia  '^^  fkgi^^  LiteraUcn,  (v.  ri.  5&1)  saya  :  "*  ()i|e 
cMdj^aist  again$t  thesevlrish  sketoiies  was  their  personality, 
ihe  anthorBSs  iudfca^iitg  tiNlt•^ome  of  her  portraits  at  the 
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aW  to  jirei^ent  the  jios^biRty  Of  ii*c^eejifi<iWi  ^i*JT|*»^^ 

beteng  to  the  time^  described,  l^iey  are  ftHk^  lieci^Ai^  l# 
tke  t^i^ffi^cw^dAr^jw  of '  tlwi  ^oryinwl'to  ihe<kfeliiy'«f5th^.flfr-! 
trait  1  artd  'I  beseech, tert liearWf, at %ye*i¥e*, if<:f'lf^Wfl% 
and  mj^  ]i)«iitidM,''  ftef  e^^Us  of  patty  ^MI.'imd'tto^pciHigiK'- 
ors  of  privfitrSMmfel,-  !^  refrefitt  fk^Ma^tK^  ^fifMoirt;(««'t>finMf 
cbaPttJtcrtflo  1hrft'bimT>tiiVp09ed;^AiM!  frotbth^  fkb^H^ttot^of 

tttupftwl'tt^rob  =B«j  of  thief  llttte'  weHl  <rfi|M  'ftttrtfeaiAaarf:: 
w<lh  ^Wch  riie^e  held't*^%3irmf  H^'to  nature/^ WJlll»uftriifcn 
tt^fuge  and  Withottl  eVa^knt    Majf  1  be'  ^pe^flHidd  -  telM  to 
oteei^  that' With  tbd  e^a^ffitidti'^  thb^ii?' pttbNc  ^t^MM^ttb; 
whM^  ddifteatioit'  wati^althodtf  a  ph^tiMtf^  ^«A]^oMVfii<«i" 
li«riti09<  ffrt)8«  ddtlof  1he'|k^titii:<ri'^tafe'bf  }t*^laif4jua«(l%«i> 
nawtesary  %  -Ift^  displfty  ^Of  ife*^dry,  T'have  Am^nJi^o«iii'*ttt" 
ffuah  'aa^  tt^pr^«ait  tl  <^a(»di^^at^4d^fi'fy  agieitfd^.'  ^teti"  any^ 
Ladft«  lilatobel^is  attd  Baf)o^#eMUastmtit>n9,  nolimK^ittli; 
Th«y  vfererim^nited  to  re{)i^seh«ithe*6pbiled  chiNh^k^M-tt^ 
adriisiy'>Ml  ail  a^^^frbdi  ^e  cHantHD^  '9Uobies9a<^  Maine, 
with  ber  inimitable  il  n'y  a  que  fnoi  qui  ai  toujours  r0toti^  tf* 
tbe^fttcMteffi^  iAidtf^jtt^  df  BU^veme  6<M  A)H,*— |J(  i^d^  tlM 
cTfsaUittB  ^  (^^wiMimweti  ^e  itikx%'t»ifavotfraU«  t<y<«ioi«l 
cotiitstencjf;  •  Hbwete*,  I  ^toift  liitve  felleo  *aiA>ii'ftii»f  «i 
popea  andi>pbte»tat^,^-'4akenf*ttya  fi^ld  afgabiat  AttatHa,  lo 
'Han^'tt^e^lfsi  skin  oft  llhoM  f^ereaM 'Ittttba/  iwi  ptii'  (brtfa 
my  prolMx^D}' a^ills«  tba  Hdly  AtKanbe/Iiba^taheld  pryvAtelife 
safcfiied;  and'  hate  reti^uslt  abstained  ft^rat  tjriogihg  forwaid  a 
aiiij^  *Bii«edoi«'d^oircoaMaitreei  itiddentallo  lAioli(fc4rf  mny 
private  ^iddiVidtlal.    1'he'<«»ly  ^  kay/ ^afef<»ey  tkat  I  •!>• 
knowtedge/ja  that  ^hieh  kto  be^mi^  in  Hia  gMai  r^poaiUry 
of  htitti«n  na«are*    r     .;    .-       ,  i*  .  :.  i      •    .' 

^Jm  rh9$0, 1  gilaVa,  that  in  a^lM^fenc^^  I  mnatnitoiiiid  dM' 
selMote  of  those  ^'walk'rng'Udiesandl  l^tiatttn*/  who'affBat 
to  traanble  last  *  Lady  'Morgan  akould  yoi  ttMos  ^  into  *bir 
booft/-^by^  dropping  into  thelrr  '^  u«wiimg  aanr*  tbe^  aconl 
thaliMi^  MaW'^'jMt^  im^  jfkiw Mffr^ore.  '(Lika  Macbetbi* 
'I  cavn<9t  itrika  ali^t^aMli  fteinai^l  iaNd  >adt«9<|ii' fantto 


>eD^  .0^  a  puffing  '.key' .  ly^ijd,  I  4nio«fer  *4#i  ^  mj^^k; 

aM'WOfry  me  ia  fooje^y.  ^I  rfao  tal^q  the  ^pportqiiiihr  4^ 
&v§rtii^<  the  w^b  of  U»tf.thQ  faar  BareauaraiirQf  h&^r 
iQiiaed  by  my  palpable  hit  at  a  csertain  wd  vcitet  govn,  in? 
Jtofence  Miipartby  (for  of  th«  gantdiie  aristocnusy' of  ratik  or 
wit,  j[  have  no  cause  io  complain)^  bv  mforauiig  those  mhmr 
amy  «enceni,  that  the  i«aid. red  velYet.  gown.  Mm^  .to,tj 
panon^  wi^b  vbom  I  had  every  rig^t  ta  tfl^e>  e?<e^-  Kbertyr-r  • 
evjdttta]thei:ltbelloOfi  extent  of  *piuttiBg  bef  intpmjr  hook/: 
i^n]  wh(j|:Bs„  ^  how  I  jpieased^-Hbat  is;  to  myselt"  -^ 

,mt(7Jpri^  ^im^.^fe.O'J/«iifr,^,:alth©*^     pecfe^f^edi^r 
a.fiotioi^  was^reaUy  *  woA  ofi  a9B(ie  historic  TOportawje,  m^^ 
B^y  be  aafyy»conflt|lted  in  awny  of  the  detpBs  by-9taU^!©f>+ 
hi*0TOivriter8-    Wct lean,!,  for  inataiiioe^  fmm.Mooitett'Dirtt^--; 
ivi'  I9i)  .tb«t  Q«^^  QoVM  lassiupd. Moore. timttbeaoeourti  * 
of.Wi  ea^pe  Jfrdm,  Bolm^t^bam,  as  giyep  *jy  Lady  Morgan  iHi 
ftkiwv©ltij]ras  r^jwarkablyaceuifate  Jtt:thQ^  ikding  pdtiicolawc^ 
TiftvfoWi^inoffflL  «fliiUu^  4najq(  wh,.  ftn^bufr  Ktde^  km^^ - 
iVin^^^Mh^ffTl^t  bi^^iy.  ^ .  XbiPieai  are  aoiue  tattiea  ,whiek  4ha 
•tffe  (rfjtHe  w,erk:»ay  uptrWiyiayf?  plc^^  bul  witk,^  aim  Hf^,^ 
crrfk^lloWjIjilei^,  c^ilUftg]. ,«Qi44vWcii .  qur^rtri,^    y^tr.^JW^I^^  i 
tf^^rfi^.O'/^f^^fyn.laiCoflftrnw^wHb^  its  jpmd^ci^sswffv  e»*' 
biluteitf  ^$»newhAt  imcouai^pb  tlo^vfif  lor  repaUieboisfen'Mtd? 
aristoera^y*.  .  :  - 

The  grfcat  lO  Npsfd,  as  <hey  eaUed  %  was  net  sec^tT^  iritb 
miMb  iayqu^by  th^Sagliab  revieav  ^aad  ob  one  deveve  en^ 
ti^iie  in  llie  MMary  G^zeiUin  west  -importatit  'event  in  the 
amnlsiof  tioademii^efature  hie^e^.  {jady  Morgan'a  ueyr  tievel 
having  been  lipticed  \vith  atrong  animadversion  by  that  JotHnal 
(which^had  forniany.  yelira  pr^j^u&ly  "irielded  potent  inftimict . 
iibtlej.worUof  lectors^  ai^d  as  a  weekly  critieal  erganf  enj<qwi 
a  Ukvcm^  monppcl.V)  h^f  publiaber>  Mr.  Colbnrn^  teek  gutel 
oSeDceiatt/il,'  attd  in  .eonjonclion  with  the  late  James  Silk 
Buekingh^m^Jbe-^taieledtWi^/^et^^aiii;?^  Mr.  Ome,  in  a  privule 
letter  to  William  Jordan,  the  then  Editor  of  Ahi9  JUknraty 
ff«iJ^^ftj>fepeafca  of  ihir  ♦^Ttry  iwdiacreet  aitiele/'  attdaAitt 
*'  ht  doiifiHent5e:aUet».«^  to  stat^  to  js^  that  overtures  hafve 
heoifrandQ totHo  lloiise:  reapectinf. a ^ weekly  Hterary  jtmpmil 
by*0n»:ofbtl]e  tni  potb^bing^od  oariyiBg  hooaea  in  theicadoi 
w^ivid:,c#^uoBflon'with  otbewof  ^nal  pewfer,  heve  ^deter- 
miaedikii  sjuppott^euehe  paper) «bei^:e$re{oi  thyat  it  is  eon* 
dacted  with  ability,  discretion,  and  impartiality/' 
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..  Mi;-  Jfird^\}fie^n  J^cdly  be^sJ^i^^^  have  bfl?n  in  a  position  to 

jiuJgeiL^/  M<^fgftU8  pqrforw^iices  witU  a  disr^ssionate  and 

wipr«attdiced  ^e^^,   "^1  cgnf^a?,*^  Jie  writes  ip  Uia  ^tt/(?f/o^ra- 

/»4y»^*'^^Vfir  ip^yi^.^dipire4  a^glit  of,  Lady  Morgan  but  her 

taknta^  ^. I  fancy  tb/^rejWa?  no^l^ye  lost  between  us;  for  I 

remember  at.  one  of  poor  dear  Lady  ciepney^s  soirees,  tliat  in- 

i^po^t  h^V^  CV^^  occasioi^  ip  ipjl^o^uce  Lady  Morgan  and 

inysel/  forflp^  ta,?act  otb,eiu  ,1  pad  a  laugh  in  my  sleeve, 

aivd  Jt  afterward*. l^arq^  tlurpugU  thp  iipd  communicativeness 

<iif  .tbPjfeKjaJe  cqtqrip,  tha|t  her  Ladysl|iip  signified  her,  wonder 

9ktf  the  idea.of  p^ps^^ting.  th^t  oclipus  jnan  to  Her*!" 

;   J-W(jf^ft>  wipw  .0^  2^d  ff^riqip '  and, .  i^e   Q^Flaheriyn  was 

exceedingly  sarcastic     "  Two  .or;  .three,  years  ago/\  said  the 

JMm^^'G^^^^A.^^^'^'^^^^  frora  Lady 

^M<WgaR.9pr^n>e  literw,  i^sijiiflaf.e,  slie  published  i  replication 

.jo  \)i$i^4l|eele^}Ulji  thfi^pi^ned^J^q  ^  Uir,  m  Hpjcitn  a  lon£ 

.j^h*\  ■  AJte  havf  wa^  %k&  Cf'Mjiena  a^  the  0* Flaherty Sy  and 

we.aire.cpnvinioed^jby  itsiengtJi.  that  it  is  the  identical  pole 

.-wlwrfiijWppt  thfaifloepa^dL!  .  Aft,er,  captioning  yie  Temales  of 

.  EpftU^Did  ^ai^^t  K^^jng.thj^  book,  Mn  Jerrfa^  add^  r,^^^  we 

.gfie^^  tlikf^.4uch.ajid^e$h<iu]d.J)axQ  come  froqi  X^^  ^^v^^ 

^womfh'^  1  */  TJ)ft;li9qV  too^  is.  wyoqght  up  witji  coijj^iijral 

:flpifitv/  .  "  Ii^iaU'rOUF  Ti^ftdingj^'e.  aeye;-  "met  with. a  descnpitton 

^btfib  Ac^i^i^  flQ  ^iQ^ojifgi^y  to  ilo«:^r  tjie  feminiiie  c6ari^ct&." 

"  Mrs.  Bella  au4  Mrs.  Centlivre^  it  is  true,  might .  be_  jtoore 

:WPBiWd^j  but  fhp  gai^^. veil  cajinot  ^bide  the  Jeformftiefr— 

' «^  i«fly./Mprga\\'^  taste  has  po^^be^y  (^refficipri{,,power^to 

filt^  iulqclfinlipesa  the  oxij^ii^X  ppllujtiori  ,of  nof  infected[  foAu- 

To  the  simple  accident  of  this  caustic  attacK  ijppn^Ijftljy 
,  MmS^^^^J^^i^S^  %^^^  ce^ispi;,  theVMtfijKi, 
.iP^.^  djif^fiMff  tfft9f4r  ^.Ujl^  undcp  thCj  incubus'  pf  ^^m« 
,^ikiB,?cHingiMiD},  V^^4^h^.(^(m^  dia  not  qoiai^  muc||4)rogrc^, 
y I^M;di4 ^h§ j^bojTSi^.of '  |3olin  Stirling.  ,|vhQ'aucceedea^ 
'^JtoWir iftiV^  JrM^  19. .stim^i^late  jt ;  but^oni;;the^ ^S^^}%^^ 
,.iHiA4w^f*!?*e4..iiit9  .^Jfig.  l^aqas.  61,  vVeptwornj.Dim 


book;  and  authors  whqj^ivpd  .ft,,^?,WSiB^;*#¥^^^^ 
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from  his  o*n  f^hi^'e  fli  atrttidiT6i^ft.V'"^|Ji^  itajjk^  bf  hXitoan 
kindness,"  saM  one,  **thfe  tjluhdct  of  ^Itir^b^^  tum^  ^W» 
vinegar/'  At  length,  the  aticessibn  of  'rtepwbrth  Dixon,  '6*1 
iutbjor  of  in^rit  aiM  import^iwie,  to  the  censorial  throne  of  -tte 
Aih^nmim,  rescued  it  ffQpa  the^vapiji^taunt  of  whiehf  we  hA'ih 
.spoken.      ,  /  '      '    .     w  1  .      .. 

Her  Ladyship's  next  Idcajbtatibn  xr^  the  B6oh^fiht  B(>UfM^j 
B  series  of  aDtobiograTphic»l,  vetches,  apd  tecoHetH'iottte  of*  ii^ 
/riends.  /'tb}s  yiork  aispJayB  tjie'tfr^ont^d  enemj  and  sparkle  of 
lady  Morgan's  3iyle.  *  Like  all  autobiograph teal  perfornaancee 
il, had  the.  faajt  of  being'  a.l^VJ^  egotistical..    A  long  jdi*- 
logi^e  with  Robert  Oweri^  the  frfrtiOWsT,  Utopian  Philafnihrojpiat, 
i6,oJiaractph?tic  and'iuteresiihg. '  '        ,  \.   '  '       ■-  -. '     •    -  ' 
•   Jn  iy28,P'C;onn<^ll' paid. a  ctaceftil  tribute  to  the ^  national 
' fe^liiiga  px\d  dchievetnfents of;Ladjf  Morgan.    ^*  Tolrisb  t^mAe 
;talenl  an4  pat«otisnx  we  owe  t^iuch/.'Jhe  aaWt  r  ^l^here  is  one 
name  cpnsi^race^  by  ^  geii^rot^s  devotioW  |:o  thfe  best  interesta 
,of  Ireland— ft  nanoe  sacred  to. tf|e<rjni^ of  liberty,  and  of  ^ery- 
thjng great,  virtiiiJUs, 4nd.paf:^tip--4he^iiattteof aniHiidtfiotis 
feqjaljB  who  has.suffered  utyt^anty  .peifsecntion  for  feer  ^ak^led, 
an5,chivalrpiis  adherence  to  her  nafiv^  bnd.  -N^  he  any 
that  he  allude^  to  Lttdy  Moroni '   Her  name  is  received  with 
eji^husiaana  by  ttie, people  of  that  cotintry  where  her  writings 
preate  and  perpetuate  among  the  ioiith  of  b9tfe  ^es  a  f)«tirio- 
tic  ardour  in  the  causae  of  everything  that  fe -nobte  aiid  digni- 
fied."   Codsidering  her  gi^t  popularity  in  Ireland,' Wi^in^iecl 
no  fr^nder  that  Jiady  Morgan^^honlc}  ^  lortg  have,  ptpefevred 
"Dear  Dirty  ftublin,'^  aa  sh^  herself  cafled  it,  to  a  ^ptenffld 
boiyae  in  Bqgeu^t  Street  which  t^e  late  Mr.  Colbume  offsNd 
her  ren|.  free/  ,      .        r  .  '     . 

of  Mr^  Lockliari;,  nojicecj,  ,vrt-y  tVeiichaiiilr,  ti  g^rowit^g  errprin 
biographical  coinposition.  It  rerharkied  tbat^^aer^  a  favorable 
'colour Avas  usuallf  8pr/ft»d.over  the  picture  that  ^fta  fiddity 
moaJtlNB  r^jterwoit^^.thau  dubioa$.  Everything 'i!infiivdiii>able 
jri»?.omitte(j,  ''  aivi'  upq\  the  whole,*'  added  Vd»QtiMrterfy^ 
V.,wf  feel  corroborated  in  o^r  dopbts,^  Whether  the  very  feealjof 
Uifs  apeeies  of  biogr^bj  Cain  |b^  considered  in  amJF-  otl&er  tight 
th^a^  romaiice;of  reJil  life — ^a  picture  iof  wtofi  the  prmeipai 
fi|vre  .'must  bfe  con$iiderAb)y  flattere^J,  and  eterytki'ng- else 
aaci^ced  t6^  ilV  prpmipen^i^  arid  efite  '  '     * 

We^  atteist/have  eudeavttired  to  keep  clear  of  thO'CWor 
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tempted  to  acliuu  the  graphic  and  speculative  pen  of  Ladj 
Morgan. 

This  second  book  on  an  old  theme  appeared  iu  June,  1 830^  and 
at  once  became  an  auihoritj.  It  was  dedicated  to  laafayette, 
"  by  his  friend  and  servant,  the  author/*  The  work  chiefly 
comprised  a  picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  France — a  con- 
dition in  part  tlie  result  of  La£ayette*s  own  great  example,  and 
national  influence. 

"  Having  left  Ireland/' writes  Lady  Morgan/'  in  the  dark  mo- 
ment  which  preceded  the  bright  rising  of  her  great  political  day, 
— after  lingering  there,  till  hope  delayed  had  made  the  lieari 
sick, — we  went  abroad  in  search  of  sensations  of  a  more  gracious 
nature  than  those  presented  by  the  condition  of  society  at  home. 
It  mattera  not  whether  any  pre-conceived  intentions  of  author- 
ship influenced  the  journey ;  a  second  work  on  France  can  be 
alone  justified,  by  the  novelty  of  its  matter,  or  by  the  merit  of 
its  execution. 

'*  It  may  serve,  however,  as  an  excuse,  and  an  authentication 
of  the  attempt,  that  I  was  called  to  the  task  by  some  of  the 
most  influential  organs  of  public  opinion,  in  that  great  coontiy. 
1^ hey  relied  upon  my  impartiality ;  (for  I  had  proved  it,  at  the 
Cixpense  of  proscription  abroad,  and  persecution  at  home)  and, 
desiring  only  to  be  represented  as  they  are,  they  deemed  even 
my  humble  talents  not  wlioUy  inadequate  to  an  enterprise  whose 
first  requisite  was  the  honesty  that  tells  the  truth,  the  whole 
tfuth,  and  nothing  but  the  truilu  This  I  have  done  to  the 
full  extent  of  my  own  convictions,  and  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  the  sphere  ot  my  observation:  I  answer  for  no  more.*' 

Sir  Charles  Morgan,who  was  amanof  gr^t  erudition,  specuU* 
tive  power,  and  singular  observation, gave  to  this  work  consider- 
able aid ;  among  other  articles,  he  contributed  those  on  philoso- 
phy, primogeniture,  and  public  opinion* 

On  I^ddy  Morgan's  return  to  Dublin,  slie  at  once  resuoiad 
those  bhUiant),gay,  and  hospitable  evei^ng  receptions,  which 
durinfir  her  ab«$eiuc^  had  bA^en  so  sadly  missed.  On  Augqat 
97,  1830,  Mooi:e,  as  mejationed  in  his  Diary,  dined  at  L^d^ 
Morgan's.  Currau  and  Sheil,  North  and  Edward  ({oore,  wiLk 
j^adv  Clarke,  and  her  daughters,  were  present.  Lb^  M^^W^i^' 
fund  pf  anecdote  and  drollery  was»  as  usual,  ij^exJoaumbU* 
As  a  specimen,  Muore  jp^ts  do^ni  '^  Lady  Morgpm's  stonr  of 
1^  teJli|)gLady  Cork,  on  the  murning  of  one  of  her  asfsemhlie^ 
that  she  had  just  seen  Sir  A.  Carlisle,  who  ha4  been  directing 
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and  preservjng  the;  Uttlf  (em^le  dwarf,,  Cracl^ami.  '  Would 
it  do  for  a  Zton  for  to-night?^  asked  Lady  Cork,  'Why,  I 
think  hardly/  'But  surely, it. Fppdd  if  it'3  in  spirits,'  Iheir 
posting  off  to  Sir  A.  Carlisle's,;  and  Lady  Q,  asking  the  servant 
for  the  httle  child.  'There'*s  i\o  child  here,  uaaam.'  'But 
I  mean  the  child,  in  the.  bottle.*  '  Oh !  this  is  not  the  place 

frhere  we  bottle  the  children — thtt's  at  master's  workshop/ 
n  talking  of  Irish  pronunciation,  Lord  Gort  saying  iu  court, 
when  some  one  wa?  cjallec^  foifth,  '  He's  in  jeeL  A  lady,  in 
describing  the^tualioppf  her  house,  '  Weve  the  bee  in  our 

Moore'a  Mempirs  of  I^i:d  Byron  were  published  about  this 
tioae.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  noble  Bard,  iii  one  of 
his  letters,  praised  Lady  Morgan's  /ifa/ji'.  The  following  com- 
maoication  addressed  ,(0  the  Ii^ish  journalist  Staunton,  speaks 
tor  itself  :— 

[Private.] 
Dear  sir-rThe  enclosed  has  just  been  sent  to  me  extracted 
from  Byrou^sLifeby  a  dear  friend  of  his.  I  sbould,be  obliged  bj 
your  giving  it  with  tb^  other  extracts  m  your  paper.  I  know 
it  requires  uo  small  share  oIco\xreigQ^morala7tdfAysical,io  quote 
a»  sin^e  line  in  favour  oi  ONE  marked  out  in  this  wretched  coun- 
try hjjiroscripiiatUt  by  that  party  to  whose  cause  hr  life,  and 
aU  its  best  prospects  Have  hem  sacrificed,  I  beg,  therefore,  if 
jpu  have  any  apprehension  on  tbe  subject  that  you  will  return 
tbe  enclosed^  .,  ^        . 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  &c.,  ' 

Sydney  Morgan.  ^ 
...     35  Kildare  street.   \  ^  '     /  ' 

TbsMaioft  tbi»  letter  di^ya.  the  Lri^i  Uajtp.with  other 
imtiODiil  Md^biNracterietic  dkvioes^  • 

On  the  accession  of  tHti  Grey  Mirttstry  to  powei*,  uith  Kin^ 
Wlftlam  tie 'I'durth,  November  22nd  1830,  they  Conferred, 
inibht. other  minor  but  Just  and  jtidiciousf  acts  of  patronage,  a 
oeji^fcn  of  £800  on'  Lady  Morgan,  professedly  *'  in  ackndw- 
^oj^efnt  c^  services  rendered  bj  her  to  the  world  of  letters,^ 
iJot  in'^if^lftj^  as  a  Just  compensation' f<ir  th^  sa^fices  She  had 
tiiiSSiito  liberal  principles,  as  well  h^  for  f  he  unlntettupfed  str^^m 
dfawtiflerwhichCrbker'andhis  Tbty  colleagues  had  loligbrouglit 
fiipfe^j  hajJliliy  icbpbt^ntly, upon  Irer Iref  u'tatJon.  TheQreJ Mf nis*- 
tiy  Sld'tfldre.    Sii-Charles  M6rg^ii*wa^a|))ooiritedoneof  the  Com- 
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missioners  of  Irish  Eisheries :  and  the  Reporu  on  this  sob- 
ject^  of  which  several  appeared,  from  his  pen^  are  remarkable 
for  their  perspicuity  and  cleverness. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  in  Belsium,  Ladj  Morgan  made 
a  tour  though  that  country,  and  embodied  in  a  new  novel  the 
result  of  her  observation,  as  well  as  many  exciting  incidents  of 
the  recent  Revolution  in  the  Netherlands.  This  work  was 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Prin€e9s,  Altliough  the 
scene  of  the  story  was  laid  far  away  from  *'  the  land  of  the 
Pats  and  Potaytees/'  several  racy  Irish  characters,  including 
Laurence  Fegan,  and  Sir  Ignatius  Dogherty,  trod  the  stage 
of  this  highly  dramatic  picture.  Of  this  book,  viewed  mor- 
ally, it  may  be  said  that  the  aim  is  faithful  to  the  great  object 
of  Lady  Morgan's  life. 

We  once  heard  an  eminent  author  inveigh  against  a 
brother  scribe  who  had  trod  in  a  similar  walk  of  literature. 
"  Hang  the  fellow,*'  he  said,  "years  ago  I  took  my  stand  on 
that  field  into  which  he  has  now  intruded.  I  am  sure  I  have 
toiled  enough  to  make  it  my  own.  Physicians  never  interfert 
with  each  other's  Patients,  and  the  same  feeling  of  etiquette 
ought  to  guide  the  conduct  of  authors.  Why  didn't  the  M^ 
low  kill  a  Hessian  for  himself  ?  What  business  has  he  mak« 
ing  love  to  my  wife  ?"  From  this  feeling  of  jealousy  so  usual 
among  authors.  Lady  Morgan  was  strikingly  exeippt.  It  has 
been  said  that  Lady  Morgan's  mantle  has  fallen  to  the 
gifted  Irish  authoress  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall :  and  it  is  a  remarkablt 
fact  that  when  this  amiable  lady  first  oame  before  the  public, 
Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Morgan,  who  then  had  the  almost  entire 
editorial  control  of  a  very  influential  magazine,  did  their  best 
to  encourage  and  applaud  her.  *^  They  were  ever  ready  to  foster 
young  talent" — writes  Mrs.  Hall,  *'  and  we  call  to  mind,  with 
gratitude,  her  generous  criticism  on  the  works  of  an  author, 
whom  a  less  generous  nature  would  have  noted  as  poaching  on 
what  she  might  have  considered  her  own  Irish  preserve." 

In  1834  Lady  Morgjan  changed  her  home  from  Ealdare 
Street,  Dublin,  to  William  Street,  Hyde  Park,  London ;  but 
this  change  in  no  degre>e  changed  the  veteran  authoress's  habits. 
Here,  as  in  Ireland,  her  evening  converzationi  continued  unin- 
terrupted. The  brightest  and  newest  literary  talent,  xt-ith  &it 
soundest  Liberal  Opinion  flourished,  around  her  throne.  Lady 
Morgan's  powers  of  conversation  baffle  all  description.  ^  Her 
unboundea,  unfading,  unfailing  freshness  of  memor}*,"  obaerves 
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a  newspaper  writer  in  1TO5,  "her  liveliness  of  description,  her 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  anecdote,  the  readiness  of  rapartee,  the 
variety  of  hutnonr,  the  pliability  of  wit,  the  occasional  richness 
and  abandon  of  fun,  the  great  faculty  of  adjusting  herself  to 
all  moods ;  of  drawing  out  all  minds,  the  sovereign  gift  of  mak- 
ing everybody  pleased  with  himself,  pleased  with  everybody 
else,  and  above  all  things,  pleased  with  the  amiable  ranconteusd 
herself— such  is  the  charm  which  makes  Lady  Morgan's  boudoir 
the  pleasanlest  afternoon  or  evening  rendezvous  oi  Iiondon  to 
all  who  have  privilege  of  admission/'  Mr.  Jeafferson,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  the  Novelists,  says : — "Her  house  is  still  frequented 
by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  letters  and  leading  petsonages 
in  the  world  of  feshion,  and  it  is  rare  for  a  stranger  of 
any  note  to  visit  our  shores  and  quit  them  without  having 
sought  an  introduction  to  the  author  of  Woman  and  her 
Mast^"  Another  writer  says— ''There  are  many  a  wit, 
statesman,  scholar,  and  man  of  science,  who  would  as  soon 
omit  to  answer  the  muster  call  of  one  of  Lady  Morgan's  plea- 
sant reunions,  as  in  the  good  old  days  or  French  society, 
Yoltaires,  and  La  Bochefoucaults  would  have  thought  of 
deserting  the  ruelle  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  or  the  Oarne- 
valet/*  Lady  Morgan's  panegyrist  might  have  added, 
"  legal  magnate  "  to  his  sketch  of  the  class  of  company  who 
so  long  frequented  her  gay  boudoir,  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell 
being  an  invariable  guest* 

For  leaving  Ireland  after  she  had  received  a  pension  for  het 
patriotism  lidy  Morgan  tvas  subjected  to  many  ti  sarcastic 
remark.  But  she  defended  herself  by  saying,  that  the  poKtical 
views  ahe  entertained  would  in  Dublin  have  confined  her  to 
one  phase  of  society,  while  in  London  she  could  choose  from 
all.  In  ceasing  to  reside  in  Ireland,  however,  she  did  not 
oease  to  be  an  Irishwoman  in  heart  and  soul.  Her  old  friends, 
and  her  new  ones,  together  with  members  of  her  younger  country- 
men who,  armed  with  letters  of  introduction  perpetually  made 
descents  on  that  cheerful  little  boudoir  in  William  Street,  were 
always  received  with  a  hearty  cead  mile  afailthe. 

Ireland,  as  Lady  Mor^n  tells  Us,  was  her  earliest  inspira- 
tion  and  her  theme,  and  it  would  seem  that  from  the  moment 
she  left  its  shores,  her  cacoethes  scribendi  flagged.  Our 
authoress's  first  performance  after  her  removal  to  England,  was 
a  work  entitled  Dramatic  Scenes  from  Real  Lifh,  which  Cham- 
bers' Cyclopftdia  of  English  Literature  pToAounces  "very  poor 
in  matter^  and  affected  in  style/'     In  1840,  however,  Lady 
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Morgan  brought  her  long  train  of  cveative  literary  efforts  to 
a  singularly  beautiful  and  effective  close  by  the  publication  of 
Woman  and  her  Master.  Lady  Morgan's  essentially  masculine 
thought,  and  sense  had  long  evoked  the  prejudices  of  certain 
affected  critics  who  would  have  preferred  a  more  uniformly 
feminine  style,  and  selection  of  subject ;  but  this  grand  and 
philosophical  hisfory  of  Woman,  in  which  Lady  Morgan  came 
forward  as  the  champion  and  historian  of  her  sex,  effectually 
silenced  further  objection. 

Indeed  this  book  effected,  if  possible,  a  strong  reactionary 
feeling  among  the  ladies.  Some  were  disposed  to  resent  the 
implied  indignity  of  the  title,  notwithstanding  that  that  defini- 
tion of  womankind  had  been  sanctioned  by  Blackstone  who 
gravely  speaks  in  his  Commentaries  of  "the  Baron  and  his 
Woman.'' 

In  JFoman  and  her  Master  Lady  Morgan  has  carefully  inves- 
tigated one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  social  science — 
the  position  which  woman  should  occupy  in  the  order  and 
progress  of  society.  ^Following  up  the  labors  of  Bentham, 
Godwin,  and  Condorcet,  Lady  Morgan  sought,  in  the  records  of 
the  past,  guidance  for  the  future.  "  She  subjected  the  pages  of 
History  to  a  vigorous  moral  analysis ;  testing  their  facts  with 
the  skill  of  a  critic,  and  deducing  results  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
philosopher."  It  is  exceedingly  probable  Lady  Morgan  would 
have  continued  to  a  later  era  this  work,  which  is  in  fact  a 
History  of  Woman  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  had 
not  almost  an  utter  deprivation  of  sight  soon  after  obliged 
the  authoress  to  relinquish  her  labors.  Critically  viewed,  this 
book  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  splendid  fragment.  Since  the 
fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  the  condition  of  woman,  by  the  pro- 
gre9s  of  Christianity,  and  the  Institution  of  Chivalry,  has  under- 
gone greater  change  than  in  the  previous  four  thousand  years  ;, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  experience  bitter  regret  that  circum- 
stances did  not  permit  Lady  Morgan  to  work  out  her 'grand 
project  to  its  full  extent. 

The  work  opens  with  an  eloquent  and  an  argumentative  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  gradual  supremacy  of 
mind  over  brute  force.  This,  Lady  Morgan  declared,  was  far 
from  being  complete,  especially  in  the  respective  conditions 
and  relations  of  the  sexes ;  for,  if  the  social  system  is  still  more 
imperfect  as  it  relates  to  the  '^  master,"  it  remains  much  worse 
witti  his  **  slave,"  woman  being  ''still  a  thing  of  sufferance. 
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and  not  of  rights"  as  in  the  ignorant  infancy  of  early  agfrrega- 
tion  when  the  law  of  the  strongest  was  the  only  law  acted  on. 
"  Even  now/'  she  asksj  **  when  sapremacy  has  been  transferred 
from  muscle  to  mind^  has  that  most  subtle  spirit— that  being 
of  most  mobile  fibre — that  most  sensitive  and  apprehensive 
organization — has  sAe,  whom  God  placed  to  be  a  mate  and  a 
help  to  man,  at  the  head  of  his  creation^  the  foundress  of 
nations,  the  embellisher  of  races,  has  she  alone  been  left  be- 
hind, at  the  very  starting-post  of  civilisation,  while  around  her 
all  progresses  and  improves  ?  And  is  man  still  '  the  Master ;' 
and  does  he,  by  a  misdirected  self-love,  still  perpetuate  her 
ignorance  and  her  dependence,  when  her  emancipation  and  im- 
provement are  most  wanting,  as  the  crowning  element  of  his 

own  happiness? 

If,  in  the  first  era  of  society,  woman  was  the  victim  of  man's 
physical  superiority,  she  is  still,  in  the  last,  the  subject  of  laws, 
in  the  enactment  of  which  she  has  had  no  voice — amenable  to 
the  penalties  of  a  code,  from  which  she  derives  bnt  little  protec- 
tion. While  man,  in  his  first  crude  attempts  at  jurisprudence, 
has  surrounded  the  sex  with  restraints  and  disabilities,  he  has 
left  its  natural  rights  unguarded,aud  its  liberty  unacknowledged. 
Merging  the  very  existence  of  woman  in  his  own,  he  has  al- 
lowed her  no  separate  interest,  assigned  her  no  iudependent 
possessions;  '  for,'  says  the  law — the  law  of  man — 'the  hus- 
band is  the  head  of  the  wife,  and  all  that  she  has  belongs  to 
him.*  Even  the  fruit  of  her  own  labour  is  torn  from  her,  un- 
less she  is  protected  by  the  solitary  blessedness  of  a  derided 
but  innocent  cehbacy." 

The  eloquent  champion  of  woman,  not  content  with  assert- 
ing the  moral  and  intellectual  equality  of  the  sexes,  absolutely 
insisted  upon  female  superiority,  and  among  other  evidence 
cited  the  great  case  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  a  proof  of  their  social 
equality,  and  the  mental  pre-eminence  of  the  first  Mother, 
whose  very  name  signifies  in  the  Hebrew,  Life,  while  the 
translation  of  Jdam  is — Sed  Earth  ! 

In  dismissing  the  subject  of  Woman  and  her  Master,  we 
may  add,  as  a  Postscriptum,  that  the  Quarterly  Review  at  last 
ofllered  to  Lady  Morgan  some  honorable  atonement  by  praising 
her  new  work  with  a  cordial  good  will.  But  had  not  the  editorial 
control  of  the  JReview  beeu  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Lockhart, 
and  not  Mr.  Croker,  at  this  period,  another  savage  onslaught 
would  doubtless  have  been  made  upon  her.     By  turning  to 
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Tolume  XL VI.,  p.  875,  it  may  be  pereeifcd  thtt  Woman  aui 
her  Matter  is  pronoonced  to  be  *^  a  very  clever  and  amasing 
^ork."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  although  not  avowed, 
Sir  Charles  Morgan  contributed  to  this  voluminous  disquisi- 
tion much  of  his  metaphysical  and  philosophic  lore. 

The  last  joint  production  of  this  devoted  pair  was  The  Book 
Without  'a  Name  ;  but  it  cannot  be  well  regarded  as  embodying 
much  new  mental  effort,  being  exclusively  composed  of  final 
gleanings  from  the  portfolios  of  the  writers,  and  stray  papers 
which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  magazines.  An  excellent 
copperplate  portrait  of  Sir  C. '  Morgan  was  prefixed  to  this 
work. 

On  August  28th,  1848,  Sir  Charles  Morgan  was  summoned 
suddenly  to  Eternity.  To  the  latest  hour  of  bis  life  he  had 
continued  his  liberal  and  philanthropic  labours  by  voice  and  pen. 
On  the  day  of  his  funeral  the  Heio  Monthly  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember was  published ;  and  with  many  a  sigh^  and  a  moistened 
eye,  people  recognised  in  its  pages  an  earnest,  able,  and  hearty 
contribution  from  Sir  Charles  Morgan^s  pen,  attesting  the  in- 
domitable perseverance  with  which,  to  the  last  gasp  of  his  ei- 
istence,  he  had  toiled  in  a  generous  cause.  By  bis  family  aad 
private  friends,  Sir  Charles  was  beloved  with  an  affection  which 
time  may  mellow,  but  can  never  obliterate.  Several  earnest 
tributes  to  his  worth  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  Oat 
in  the  Examiner,  probably  from  the  pen  of  FonblanqiiQ,  ve 
transcribe :  "  a  writer  of  great  ability,  an  honest  politician,  an 
amiable  and  most  enlightened  man,  he  has  claims  to  be  long 
regretted  by  a  wide  circle  of  every  class  of  opinion.  While 
his  mind  kept  equal  pace  with  the  progress  of  liberal  views, 
his  tastes  were  formed  and  resolutely  fixed  in  what  we  call  the 
best  old  school.  He  was  never  at  a  loss  for  the  witty  or  the 
wise  passage  from  ILabelaia  or  Bayle.  We  turn  to  his  last 
magaaiue  paper-**-published  as  we  write  this,  and  find  it  oloasd 
with  a  quotation  from  the  latter  writer :  '*  Ne  croyes  pas  que  je 
me  vante  de  n'avoir  rien  dit  que  de  vrai :  je  ne  garantie  que  mon 
intention,  et  non  pas  mon  ignorance.'^  And  truly  if  anything 
but  the  exactest  truth  ever  fell  from  himself,  it  was  ignoranoe, 
and  not  intention  that  betrayed  him.  The  one  most  rare  with 
him — the  other  most  reliable  and  sound. 

To  the  generality  of  readers  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  sty  that 
Sir  Charles  had  no  children  by  Lady  Morgan.  Had  ah«  been 
a  mother  she  would  have  proved  a  fond  and  a  wise  one.     H« 
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prinoiples  for  the  education  of  youth,  were  souad.  In  a  t^te- 
a^tdte  oonversation  with  Mrs*  Hall,  on  the  subject  of  some 
joang  ladies  who  had  been  suddenly  bereft  of  fortune^  Lady 
Morgan  said^  with  an  emphatic  wave  of  her  dear  old  green  fan^ 
*Tbey  do  everything  that  is  fashionable — imperfeetly  ;  their 
tinging,  and  drawing,  and  dancing,  and  languages^  amount  to 
Bothing.  Tb^  were  e^lucated  to  marry»  and  had  there  been 
time  they  might  have  gone  off  witk^  and  hereafter  from^ 
husbands.  They  oannot  earn  their  own  salt;  they  do 
not  even  know  how  to  dreas  themselves.  I  desire  to  give 
every  girl,  no  matter  her  rank,  a  trade^^a  profeusion  if  they 
word  pleases  you  better  *,  cultivate  what  is  necessary  in  the 
jpoaition  she  is  born  to ;  cultivate  all  things  in  moderation, 
but  one  thing  to  perf^tum,  no  matter  what  it  is,  for  which 
she  has  a  talent-^drawing,  music,  embroidery,  housekeeping 
even  ;  give  her  a  staff  to  lay  hold  of,  let  ber  feel  '  tAis  will 
oarrj  me  through  life  without  dependenoe/  1  was  independent 
at  fourteen,  and  never  went  in  debt." 

Notwithstanding  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  best  ophthal- 
misis  of  London,  Lady  Hoi^n's  sight  far  from  improved,  and 
for  the  next  ten  years  she  did  not  put  pen  to  paper :  at  last, 
in  December,  1850,  a  fiash  of  the  old  genius  attracted  public 
aiication.  After  long  repose  Lady  Morgan  donned  her  glittering 
armoQC,  and  entered  the  lists  of  controversy  with  no  less  a 
penonago  than  Cardinal  Wiseman,  The  matter  is  not  only 
euriona  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  as  shewing  the  un- 
quenchcd  spirit,  and  undiminished  powers  of  argument  of 
the  all  but  blind  octogenarian. 

in  her  great  work  on  Italy  Lady  Morgan  described,  among 
other  relics,  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  authoress  reported 
thai  when  Denon,  GhampoUion  and  other  Savans,  aocompanied 
Bucmsparte  to  Italy,  they  began  to  grope  into  all  sorts  of  an- 
t^ne  renaaina ;  and  the  enthroned  chair  contained  in  the  magnifi- 
eesA  shrine  of  bronze  which  closes  the  view  of  the  nave  of  St. 
Peter's  was  not  exempted  from  the  investigation.  Upon  the 
anrface  of  the  chair  was  discovered,  according  to  Lady  Morgan, 
a  trace  of  eurions  hydrogliphics  which  having  been  copied  and 
deciphered  were  found  to  be  in  the  Cu6e  character  and  to  con- 
tain the  Arabian  formula — ^'  There  is  but  one  Ood,  and 
Mahommed  is  his  Prophet  I"  Cardinal  Wiseman  contradicted 
these  assertioiiis  poiot-blank,  and  declared  that  for  three  een- 
taries  the  sacred  chair  had  not  been  uacovered.  Lady 
Morgan  replied :— 
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.  i' 'My  I  Wdy  I'tdttoL  gK)aj£6rUi0'indul^eil€e^  with  wtiteh 
30dUr  £ipil^ooe'ofie«s  mt  fahe'bsnefitcl  tbis^  igii(7raat  mistake/ 
(iK)d  ibev^  .did  ,tlie  Cih^rdi  .||ratii«  ncn'e^grfltailwtia  (me !)  bat 
I  ileeline  pipfiUiug.  bjr  iki  Mj'ifoolkihAmi  wicked  ^totj  of  the 
ofaftir'  Wfta  a^wiujstakieM^'of'.niiiia  atleaettr.  It  "wa?  related  td 
we  ami  nco^^ted  iiu  tlia.mDfll:  ibtplioit  feitb,  on  Che  autbeiitj 
fif.two  'uf  lUiQ  greeljest  4taufcllersi' >«ntiquariati«|  ttiid  -mtaott 
ef  uheip  age«;  w,li0:werfi>of  Ithst  iiloslTious  corpf  of  SavaAs,  the 
frieoids' ^ikd  ootnf)amoB8:ki  peaoe,  aud  the  iolellectual  staff  in 
wiDT^  o£  tixe  ^£iiij^efor  JKafHileoii^^Deium  ttnd  GhaoipolKon. 
Tlie  niglWi  beEofO  oiHf  depurtxireifireai  Paris  lor  Italy,  on  oof 
firalv  jaat|  'atkd  memorabb^avinty.  many  ^listitigaisbed — I  may 
say  iUQi9l4rioiia'^afe€n:wii^eias3emiUed  in  oar  drawing'-room  in 
tW  Bue  de  H^dfip  .  Ihecy  ^pne  was  offering  an  opinion  as  to 
objecte  most  wortny  of  on*  aotke|H^iibeB^  Uie  Baron  Denon, 
who,  in  oae  qI  jtj^e.  J>9f  piest-  pbt^ei  oX  U^  moM  brtUniDt  hk^- 
leur  of  his  timii^  .Uad,,b^n  d^c^bingbia  visit  tiO  tlie  Inqaisi- 
lion,  when  he  acf;oiQpanied  £iac|n$p|Mrt^.ii|iO  jSpaini  tind  when, 
satiated  witb.1/h6;fu^ulxfiip$>/wl^ipii]t^tiaiiKfiil  place  revealed 
to  his  antiquarian  curiysity,  he /eU- asleep  Qn  the  table  of  that 
terrible  Hall  0/  Council,  where  he  aat;V^y  passed  the  nights— 
then  related  the  anecdota  of  the  discovery  of  the  Ob^ir  of  St. 
Pet^r,adding,  *T[^e  inscriptioiii  was  ii>  a  cu^e  ch^j:acterjthat  pozzled 
even  CbampoIIion  and  the  .most  learnqd  Arabic  .schohra  of  the 
Institut.'  ^And  thus,  /t  tc^ld  tjie  tale  as  it  was  told  me,*  care- 
lessly and  fearlessly,  which  haq '4ra,VP  dQW^,Q^  ajy-work  tlie 
anathema  of  your  Eminence's  ^  ^.eniarjcs  on  Jj^jly  yVI^organ  a 
Statements  xegardiiig^  St.  Peter^'q.  C|iJiir/,^^  r . '     , 

This  pamplitef  containe^^  con^ider^h^e  qoautity  of  ingenioos 
special  ploaJing. ,        ,    .^  „^    .',  /,,    ;   . 

"  But  Is  it,jor(?i^i&,  pay  Lord,  thai.  S^  P^bpr,  ithe  humble 
fisherman  of  Galilee,, perrpitted  hiipself  to  be.^^ed  or  carried 
in  this  gorgcpjusci^air^  on  tbeihouldefa-of  slaves,  as.  his  suc- 
cessor ,Pio  Nono  does  at  this  4^y  ?-— hie^  wIxq  b^d.  ao  xeceatly 
heard  hife  pivin^  Master  .cI?pl(Hre  jtfiat  /  fgcf^.had  holea,  and  ihe 
biris  of  the  ^ air  had  npsts^'  but.jUia-  •Sofi.^.qf  Maiv.,hatb,  not 
where  to  lay  his  heac^'^ie,  to  wuom  Jp^tl^rn  habits  such- a 
chair  must  have  ;been  repugnant  1  who  nad  taught,  uot  <r 
cathedrdy  but^  like  the  Master  lie  served,  talking  or  recliniog 
on  tlie  lap  of  earth  ?      .     ^ 

Lady  Morgan's  eye-sight  was  not  much  improved  by  this 
Iroubleeome  controversy  with  Cardinal  Wis epaan.  The  curious 
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out^-tbe-way  Laiio  works,  which  she  oarefolly  examiiied  aud 
adjEoitiy  quoM  with  a  view  to  tottaia  her  in  the  wordy  conflid^ 
Gould  hardlj  have  been  aceessible  to  any  other  person  hot  her* 
self.  The  acquaiutaooe  with  Ecclesiastical  Black-letter  tomesi, 
displayed  by  Lady  Morgan  in  this  pamphlet,  was  marveUous. 

Lady  Morgan's  eyes  enjoyed  undisturbed  repose  from  this 
date,  save  when  an  application  reached  the  veteran  authoress 
for  her  autograph;  and  requests  of  this  character,  she  was 
always  too  amiable  and  too  vain  to  refuse.  Authors'  ''auto- 
graphs *'  are  in  general,  stately  looking  signatures,  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  hair-strokes,  down  strokes  and  a  flourish.  But 
whenever  Lady  Morgan  furnished  her  autograph  "  by  desire,'^ 
she  contrived  to  infuse  into  it  a  dash  of  that  quaint  and 
unctuous  wil  which  had  so  long  been  a  speciality  with  her. 
We  transcribe  one  as  a  specimen : — 

'' Autograph  by  desire  of  William  J.  Fitzpa trick,  Esq. 
Sydney  Morgan,  her  hand  and  pen — 
She  wUl  be  good,  but  Ood  knows  when. 

WiUiam-street,  Albert-gate,  17  May,  1863. 

We  have  said  that  Lady  Morgan  had  vanity,  but  it  was  a 
vanity  so  quaint  and  sparkling,  so  unlike  in  its  frank  honesty, 
to  all  other  vanities,  that  it  became  absolutely  a  charm.  "  I 
am  vain/'  she  onCe  said  to  Mrs.  Hall,  "  but  1  have  a  right  to 
be  so;  look  at  the  number  of  books  I  have  written  !*  Have  I 
not  been  ordered  to  leave  a  kingdom,  and  refused  to  obey  ? 
Did  ever  woman  move  in  a  more  false  or  a  brighter  sphere,  than 
I  do  ?  My  dear,  I  have  three  invitations  to  dinner  to-day, 
one  from  a  Duchess,  another  from  a  Countess,  a  third  from  ^ 
diplomatist — I  will  not  tell  you  who — a  very  naughty  man^ 
who,  of  course,  keeps  the  best  society  in  London.  Now  what 
right  have  I,  my  father's  daughter,  to  this  ?  What  am  I P 
A  pensioned  scribbler!  yet  I  am  given  gifts,  that  queens  mi^ht 
covet.  Look  at  that  little  clock,  that  stood  in  Marie  Antoin- 
ette's dressing-room.  When  the  Louvre  was  pillaged,  Denon 
net  a  bonnet  ronge  with  it  in  his  hand,  and  took  it  from  him ; 
Denon  gave  it  to  me."  Then,  with  a  rapid  change  she  added, 
''Ah  !  that  is  a  long  time  ago,  though  I  never  refer  to  dates, 
Princes  and  princesses,  celebrities  of  all  kinds,  have  presented 
me  with  the  souvenirs  vou  see  around  me,  and  that  would 
make  a   wiser  woman  vain.     But  do  they  not  shew  to  advan- 

•  Lady  Morgan  was  the  author  of  seventy-one  volumes — Ed. 
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Kterary  Nmon,  aMl  seemed  as  ^brisk  and  captivating  in  the 

{ear  1869;  as  irhftti  George  ^s  Prince,  and  the  author  of 
[ate  Kearney  divide  the  laureatcship  of  society  and  song 
with  Tom  Moore.  Lady  Morgan  viewed  this  kind  courtesy 
with  mingted  feeKngs.  She  felt  grateful  and  flattered  bv  the 
Applause  of  the  Athenixum  ;  but  she  did  not  altogetlier  like  to 
be  reminded  of  her  advanced  age^  or  that  those  over  whom  she 
•till  exercised  a  strange  witchery  of  fascination  should  be  re- 
minded of  it.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  she  ad- 
dvessed  to  her  reJviewer  the  following  lines,  which  strikingly 
exhibit  her  vigour  of  thought  to  the  last  :-^ 

M?  life  w  wt  cUt^d  by  ^eiwfl. 

For  timp  has  drawn  Ughtlj  his  plough^ 
And  th^y  say  scarce  a  furrow  appears 

To  reveal  what  I  he*er  will  avow. 

Till  the  M>iri|  it  quenched*  still  a  glow 

WiU  fall  o*er  the  dream  of  my  dajrs. 
And  brighten  the  hours  as  they  flow 

Ih  the  sun- set  of  memory's  rays. 

Fpr  aa  long  as  w/8  U^  we  ^ojf. 
^        And  the  neart  §ets  all  dated  at  defiance^ 
'  And  forgetful  of  life*s  last  alloy, 

With  Time  raak^s  a  holy  alliance. 
1       .-  '       ■  M'  - 

Then  talk  qot  to  Wf^of  **  my  age,- 

I  apoeal  from  ^he.  phrase  to  the  fact. 
That  1  m  told  in  your  own  brilliant  page 
'  '-      I'm  stfll  'yenm^'ln  fttn,  Mcy,  and  tact. 

8tdnet  MOBtiAM. 

In  May,  1858,  Lady  Morgan  was  completely  prostrated  bj 
a  virulent  attack  o{  bftni^itiar***a  disease  which  had,  in  the 
previous  November,  cotsignBd  her  brother-io-law,  Sir  Arthur 
Clarke,  to  the  grave.  Ho  hope  was-tatertaiined  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan's recovery  for  mftny  days;  bottwi  unexpected  rally,  attri- 
butable, in  a  great  degree,  to  her  own  patience  and  tranquillity 
of  mind,  enaWeil  the  fair  octogenariau  to  cheat  death  for  the 
notice.  Undaanted  by  his  near  approach,  she  promptly  availed 
herself  (rfeotfvafesctiwje  to  regime  her  old  and  brilliant  position  as 
queeft  of  ^a  sparkWng  ,^erie.  But  she  did  not  devote  her  new 
spell  of  )ieaUH  and  intellectual  vigour  to  conversation  excla- 
sively.  With  the  aid  of  Miss  Jewsbory,  as  amanuensis,  she 
arranged  for  publieatiou  a  volume  of  her  Diary  and  Correspond- 
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Sriod,  as  the  reader  jnay  fjem^B^bei^  wa3  spenli  by  Lady 
organ  in  London  and  Paris,  in'prepwation  for  her  visit  t^ 
and  great  work  on^  Italy*  These  Pe^$age8  from  i»iy  AuUino* 
grapAjj  which  were  published  by  Mr  Bentley^  in  January, 
1859|  poeaessed  the  sanoe  fault  by  which  Moore's  Hemoim 
BJid  Diary  were  disfigured,  ngm^yA  a  too  obviouiily  intense 
enjoyment  of  fashionable  oelebrity-  and  society,  and  the  same 
excessive  desire  for  aristocratic  praise  and  recognition^.  The 
book  contains  several  amnsing  passages,  but^  on  the  wboW^ 
wants  depth  and  sentiment.  /         : 

Poor  Lady  Morgan  did  not  long  survive  the  publication  of 
this  "  Odd  Volume''  as  site  herself  styl^  it  on  the  fly-leaf.  She 
passed  tranquilly  into  eternity  on  April  14th,  1859,  aged  eighty- 
one,  and  with  her  became  extinct  the  last  illustration  of  high 
Whigsociety  belougingto  the  world  of  Byron^Bogers  and  Moore. 

"  Life  was  so  strong,"  observed  theJiAen^eum  in  recording  her 
death, ''  and  spirits  were  so  brilliant  in  the  woman  of  genius  who 
departed  from  amongst  us  only  a  few  hours  since, — enjoyment 
of  society  was  so  keen  with  her  to  the  last, — habit  of  expression 
80  eloquent, — and  life  and  spirits  and  ^];)ressi6n  kept  such 

Eerfect  pace  with  the  interests  of  the  dav,  the  clvanges  of  the 
oar, — that  while  recording  the  death,  of  Ledy  Morgan  we  feel 
something  of  sudden  surprise,  besides  much  of  personal  regret." 
The  timid  tendency  to  shrink  frottt  fashionable  society  wlwch 
marked  the  early  life  of  Sydney  Owensoni  is  exceedingly  curious 
when  contrasted  with  the  pas^onate  afieQtion  for  it  with  which 
Lady  Morgan's  days  closed.  In  1799  the  tiny  girl,  addressing 
her  solitary  bower,  writes — 

Oft  from  tfa'  onineaning  orvird  I'd  fly^ 
From  fashion's  vapid  circle  hie,    • 
And  beneath  thy  umbrage  souf^   -   '  '^ 
ThekiKury  ofipetisivefihoaght.  '     r     •  •     r    ... 

But  altliough  an  ardent  votary  of  fashion  in  the  evening  of  hor 
life,  Lady  Morgan  was  keenly  alive  to  the  solemnity  of  death, 
and  to  the  unseemliness  of  a  fashionable  x^tege  at  her  funeral. 
*'  Let  no  such  ghastly  mockery  acqom{)any  my  poor  r^maina  to 
ilieir  last  resting  place,"  alie  said ;  ''  I  desire  that^  «^y  .fuuwal 
may  be  strictly  private,  and  lipiited  to  a  hearse  and  one  mourn- 
ing coach."  The  dying  wish,  of  Lady  Morgan  was  religiously 
obeyed. 
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On  Sunday  morning,  April  ITlh,  1859,  a  coffin  hardly  lar|er 
than  an  infant  child's,  wa6  lowered  into  the  damp  earth  of  Old 
firompton  churchyard  ;  and  to  that  lonely  grave  many  an  Irish 
pilgrim  will  yet  wander  to  gaze  upon  the  storied  am  of 


Sslines  I^alis  J&organ. 


This  Life  preaches  A  molral,  but  it  is  a  moral  different  from 
that  which  the  panegyrists  of  Lady  Morgan  have  hitherto 
sought  to  inculcate* 

Iiady  Morgan  was  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  in  Cbambecs' 
C^clopadia  <fEn^uh  Literature/^  a  self  •educated  person."  On 
the  contrary  she  received,  as  we  have  shown,  no  stint  of  school- 
ing—so much  that  it  absolutely  disgusted  her.  Her  early  writings 
in  themselves  smell  of  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  school-room : 
we  feel  ourselves  sitting  upon  a  hard  form  as  we  read ;  and  the 
ring  of  the  pedagogue's  birch  more  than  once  grates  upon  our 
ear.  Sydney  0 wenson'a  aotiuaintance  with  foreign  languages,  and 
familiarity  with  English  classical  literature,  is  apparent  to  the 
very  verge  of  pedantry  in  her  first  works,  and  shows,  that  the 
education  of  the  authoress  had  been  very  carefully  attended  te. 
Tlie  moral,  therefore,  is  not,  that  by  energetic  self  education 
in  later  life  she  triumphantly  tore  from  her  mind  the  myriad 
cobwebs  which  alleged  intellectual  neglect,  extending  over 
many  early  years,  had  created  and  increased;  but  the 
lesson   which    her  life  teaches  is  based  on  the  great  and 
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rignifloani  ftct^  tliat  with  hctf  own  fragife  female  hand  she 
not  enljT  parried  undauntedly  ihe  aaaaaltaof  a  furiona  and  organ- 
ised host  of  Gritie-GulhThroats^bat  absolutely  hurled  them^  one 
by  one^  to  the  ground ;  and  the  teeth  that  had  been  sharpened 
to  gnaw  this  brilliant  woman's  hearty  impotently  bit  the  dnst 
beneath  her  feet.    Self-reliance  and  6elf-re6peot>  without  the 
support  of  which  no  genius  can  be  secure  or  genuine,  formed 
a  prominent  feature  in  her  idiosjncracy.    Those  who  are  in 
fear  of  falling  do    nothing    but    stomble,    and    impressed 
by  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  Sydney  Lady  Mm^an^  with  queen- 
Uke  dignity  and  oonfidenoe,  pursued  the  opposite  course  boldly. 
The  blows  aimed  at  her  own  fair  fame  she  made  recoil  upon 
her  assailants.    The  finest  poetic  genius  that  had  ever  shone  on 
the  world  had  been  already  quenched  prematurely  by  the  deadly 
grasp  of  John  Wilson  Croker.,  A  violent  attack  in  the  Quarierly 
Review  killed  poor  unresisting  Keats.    The  sarcastic  *'  Epistles 
on  the  Irish  Stage''  have  been  always  attributed  to  Croker. 
Au  unadorned  slab^  almost  smothered  by  rank  weeds,  in  the 
Church-yard  of  St  Werburgh,  Dublin,  communicates  to  the 
reader  the  melancholy  fact,  that  Edwin,  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing Irish  actors,  died  in  1805^  from  a  broken  heart  caused  by  an 
iUiberal  criticism  in  that  work.  ''There  is  nothing  so  detestable/' 
says  Addison,  **  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  as  defamation  or 
satire  aimed  at  particular  persons.    It  deserves  the  utmost  detes- 
tation and  discouragement  of  all  who  have  either  the  love  of  their 
country  or  the  honour  of  their  religion  at  heart.     I  have  not 
scrupled  to  rank  those  who  deal  in  these  pernicious  arts  of 
wriliiig,  with  the  murderer  and  assassin.  Every  honest  man  sets 
as  high  a  value  upon  his  good  name  as  upon  life  itself ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  those  who  privily  assault  the  one,  could 
destroy  the  other,  might  they  do  it  with  the  same  security  and 
impunity.*'  To  virulent  criticism  the  brilliant  Montesquieu  also 
fell  an  unresisting  victim.   But  wi)y  multiply  examples  P  We  do. 
not  deprecate  adverse  criticism  when  offered  fairly  and  conscien- 
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tioQslj ;  bat  we  detest  to  see  it  made  tbe  vehicle  of  malignant  as^ 
sault  from  private  or  party  motives.  Had  Sydney  Morgan  bared 
that  heart  which  blazed  with  pare  patriotism,  to  the  dastard 
stab,  and  submitted  her  dead  body  to  be  trampled  upon,  m 
Keats^and  Edwin^and  Montesquieu  submitted  and  were  trampled, 
this  memoir  would  have  had  but  an  inferior  moral  to  dignify  it. 
Our  authoress,  however,  grappled  with  the  arm  which  sought  to 
destroy  her  fair  reputation,  and  possibly  her  life,  and  like  the 
good  fairy  crushing  the  Evil  Genius  in  a  Pantomime,  she 
smote  the  arch-Foe  to  the  earth,  and  placed  her  tiny  foot» 
cased  in  white  satin,  upon  his  ponderous  coat  of  mail. 


Art.  hi.— about  MOSAICS  AND  POTTERY. 

Traite  des  Arts   Cfframiques*      ParM*  BroBgnairt. 
Paris,  1844. 

According  to  PUoy,  Moeaic-  Art  was  not  discovered 
until  about  tb^  tipao  of  ClftTidius.     During  the  reign   of 
Nero  the  mixture  of  simple  marbles  was  invented ;  "  and 
by  this  means,^  asTliny  further  observes,  '*  the  numidique 
marble  was  to  be*  found  spotted  with  oval  marks,  and  the 
st/tmadique  became  emac^^with  epote  of  purple.  The  art, 
which  thus,  without  lutermisflipn,  laJ)oured  fi^  our  pleasure, 
supplied  a  universal  want,   and  created  from  marble  all 
that  the  caprice  of  luxury  could  desire ;  so  great  was  the 
demand,  that  they  began  to  fear  the  mountains  would  be 
exhausted,  and  could  not  furnish  materials  for  the  works 
they  were  unceasingly  heaping  up  in  the  cities,  and  which, 
when  finished,  frequently  became  the  prey  of  the  spoiler."* 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  Mosaics  preserved  from 
antiquity  was  discovered  at  Pompeii,  in  1829,  in  one  of  the 
houses  of  the  street  of  Mercury,  to  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  the  house  of  the  Fawn.    This  representation  was 
about  six  feet  four  inches  in  width,and  three  feet  four  inches 
in  height.     It  covered  the  entire  pavement  of  a  large  qua- 
drangular hall  which  had  been  used  for  games  and  banquets. 
The  ground,  entirely  white,  is  devoid  of  background ;  this  is 
doubtless  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  representing,  in  mosaic, 
the  lessening  shadows  of  serial  perspective.    The  material 
execution  is  perfect ;  the  work  is  not  in  clay,  but  is  composed 
of  small  bits  of  precious  marbles,  in  their  natural  or  original 
coIors,+  reunited  with  the  greatest  care,  and  so  exquisitely 
blended  as  to  render  the  joining  almost  imperceptible.   The 
learned  Nicolini,  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their 
number,  counted  them  in  various  parts,  and  according  to  his 
computation  there  were  about  7,000,not  including  the  frame. 
Tnis  piece  represents,  at  about  three-fourths  its  natural 

'  See  Pliny's  Natural  History,  Book  xxxv. 

t  "  It  must  be  observed,"  writes  M.  de  Clarac,  "  that  ancient  Mo- 
saics  are  g^enerally  in  marble,  and  sometimes  even  in  hard  stone, 
whilst  ours  are  in  enamel.  However,  it  must  be  admitted,  we  are 
more  correct  in  the  blending  of  colors,  and  our  shadowing  is  better 
observed." 

82 
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height,  a  battle  scene  when  it  has  attained  to  its  most 
interesting  point,  namely,  the  rencounter  of  the  two  antago- 
nistic chiefs.* 

The  conqueror  overthrows  every  obstacle  by  which  he 
is  impeded,  whilst  his  opponent,  on  an  elefvated  car,  grasps 
tlie  bow  tightly  in  his  left  hand,  and  will  combat  no  more; 
he  remains  immoyable,  and  as  it  were  stupified  by  grief,  on 
beholding  a  young  man  pierced  through,  who,  judging  by 
the  richness  of  his  costume,  must  have  been  either  his 
favorite  or  a  relative. 

In  the  meantime,  the  faithful  conductor  of  the  car  is  turn- 
ing round  the  four  horses,  seeking  to  remove  his  master 
from  the  danger  by  which  he  is  threatened ;  whilst  he, 
turned  almost  backward,  his  riffht  hand  raised,  never  averts 
his  eyes  from  the  scene  which  disturbs  and  engrosses  all  his 
attention.  The  wounded  hero,  his  horse  already  borne 
down  under  him,  is  seeking  to  disengage  himself,  when  he 
receives  a  mortal  wound. 

Behind  the  car.  may  be  perceived  the  lances  of  the  con- 

^uered  guards,  who  resisted  in  order  to  save  their  chief. 
Reside  the  car  is  a  personage  richly  clothed  descending  from 
his  horse  that  his  cliief  may  mount  and  by  this  means 
more  rapidly  effect  his  fliffht.  All  the  other  warriors  ex- 
press by  their  attitudes  the  part  they  have  taken  in  the 
engagement. 

This  Mosaic,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  this  species  of  artistic 
workmanship,  possesses  even  a  higher  interest  still,  than 
that  which  attaches  to  it  as  a  mere  specimen  of  Mosaic 
Art,  being  a  re-production  of  one  of  the  chef-d'oeuvres  of 
antique  paintings.  Asa  design,  a  painting,  and  a  composi- 
tion, the  moderns  can  produce  nothing  superior.+ 

Whilst  working  in  the  trenches  at  Aix  during  the  year 

*  Before  this  was  discovered  we  possessed  no  other  battle  scene 
represented  by  ancient  art. 

f  Accordiog  to  M.  C.  Bonnuoct,  architect  of  tbe  tqum  of  Pompm, 
it  is  the  battle  of  Plataeae  we  have  there  representod.  Aoeordh^  to 
M.  Azellino,  it  is  the  passage  of  the  Granicus.  M.  QuaranU 
affirms  it  to  be  the  battle  of  Issus  ;  but  M.  Nicolini,  agreeiog 
with  M.  Kaoul  Rochette,  is  of  opinion  that  it  represents  the  battle  of 
Ai'bela.  This  opinion  has  been  clearlj  elucidated  by  the  latter  of 
these  two  archaeologists  in  the  Journal  des  Savants  1833,  p.  286,  and 
is  the  most  probable. 
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1843,  tfacy  discovered,  in  ttie  fcubourgSextius,  a  hall  6 
metres  '55  in  width  by  8  metres  "OS  in  height.  In  the 
centre  they  found  a  complete  picture  in  mosaic,  of  which 
the  left  border  alome  had  disappeared.  We  borrow  the 
following  details  from  a  report  made  by  an  antiquarian, 
M.  Rouard. 

"  This  piece,"  wrote  he,  "represented  a  female  figure  in  a 
graceful  attitude  and  almost  ethereal,  for  under  her  feet 
there  is  nothing  bat  the  sun;  her  head  is  encircled  with  a 
wreath  of  flowerB  and  no  laurel,  and  a  species  of  net  con* 
fined  her  hair.    This  personage  held  a  lyre  with  seven 
strinffs,  each  chord  or  wire  of  which  appeared  to  be  cora- 
poeed  of  two  pieces,  and  by  its  sinuous  form  recalled  to 
mind  the  horns  of  a  wild  goat,  frequently  used  as  rests  for 
the  andeot  lyres ;   it  reposed  oa  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
figure,   which    held    in    its  right  hand  the  plectrum  or 
pecten  (a  kind  of  bow)  and  struck  with  it  the  chords  of  the 
Ijre,  of  whidi  the  magras  or  marffadion,  that  is  to  say,  the 
board  on  which  the  strings  were  fixed,  is  here  quite  palpa- 
ble, and  characterises  it  as  the  great  lyre  or  barbitos. 
Lower  down  may  be  perceived,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a 
bit  of  fituff  attaciied  to  tiie  end  of  the  instrument,  which 
M.  de  Glarac  has  Temnrked  on  several  lyres  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  which  serves,  according  to  him,  to  encase  the  lyre 
when  not  being  played  on,  or  to  drv  the  musician's  hands 
when  rendered  wamn  iby  motion  or  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
rif^t  vrm,  the  only  one  pen)eptible,  was  entirely  naked. 
There  v^reredisoeraible,  by  the  varied  coloring  and  artistic 
arrai^ement  of  the  drapery,  two  garments,  or  even  three 
if  a  series  of  small  bla^  points  which  were  observable 
towarck  the  middle  of  the  robe  might  be  considered  a  third, 
or  was  nrarely  a  border  or  simple  embroidery.    This  grand 
robe,  or  ivnie,  is  ^nomide,  that  is  to  say  without  sleeves,  of 
tte  kmd  designated  cmhmdmfh,  wfiidh  was  usually  of  a  very 
light  texture  and  even  transparefift.    The  ^ape  of  the  le^ 
and  ifa^ihs  exe  perfectly  visible  throu^  this  singularly  light 
and  graceM  tissue,  and  uniformly  of  finer  fabric  when 
used  to  ad(»n  tiie  figure  of  a  woman.    Above  this  large  tu- 
nic, is  always  to  be  perceived  a  Wlepephs  equally  transpar- 
ent,niarked  by  aborderwhichstops  aoove  the  thigh,  and  which 
is  finstened  under  the  arms  by  a  large  piece  of  embroidery, 
or  a  girdle  intended  to  support  the  lyre.    The  color  of  the 
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principal  tunic  appears   to  be  white,  with  perpendicular 
bands  of  red  and  blue." 

There  is  no  inscription  to  indicate  who  this  personage  is. 
The  presence  of  two  animals  placed  at  the  right  of  the 
spectiator  has  led  to  the  supposition,  and  not  unjustly,  that 
it  must  be  Orpheus. 

This  beautiful  mosaic  has  been  removed  in  one  single 
piece  to  the  Museum  at  Aix,  where  it  is  now  to  be  seen. 

The  city  of  Nsimes  possessed  in  1840  twenty-five  mosaics. 

Amongst  the  most  beautiful  that  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  from  antiquity  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  admi- 
rable pavement  of  rompeii,  the  Hercules  of  the  Villa  Al- 
bani,  the  Perseus  and  Andromeda  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol;  the  Nine  Muses  found  at  Santa-Poncio,  in  Spain, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Italica,  built  by  Scipio,  and  some 
others  of  equal  note. 

The  paving  of  the  ancient  temples  was  usually  formed  of 
large  tablets  of  marble  composed  of  wide  compartments, 
which  squared  with  the  pillars  of  the  nave  and  the  principal 
points  of  the  edifice.  It  was  thus  that  they  paved  the 
ancient  temples  of  Concord  and  of  Jupiter-Tonans  at  the 
base  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  churches  founded  in  the  earher 
ages  of  Christianity.  To  these  simple  pavements,  succeeded 
the  opus  Alexandrinum  composed  of  circles  or  of  squares  in 
red  and  green  porphyry,  framed  in  compartments  of  very 
small  dimensions  carved  in  triangles,  in  lozenges,  or  oval, 
in  marble  of  every  color,  giving  the  pavement  altc^ther 
the  appearance  of  a  rich  tapestry  ;  this  system  was  spread 
throughout  all  Christendom  up  to  the  Xllth  century.* 
•  This  species  of  mosaic  did  not  exclude  representations  of 
men  or  of  animals,  of  emblems  or  of  coats  of  arms ;  the 
pavement  of  the  grand  nave  of  Saint  Laurence  outside  the 
walls,  represents  a  warrior  on  horseback,  carrying  his 
standard.  Justinian  had  represented  on  the  pavement  of 
Saint  Sophia,  the  four  streams  of  paradise  verging  towards 
the  four  cardinal  points ;  stags  and  birds  are  coming  to 
slake  their  thirst  in  the  waters. 

They  also  executed  pavements  in  common  mosaic,  em- 

•  "  It  was  in  the  time  of  Scylla/'  according  to  Plin7,  **  that  tiie 
practice  wa8  introduced  ioto  Borne,  of  paving  in  marble  mosaics  and 
in  enamel  that  style  called  Lithrostrote,*' 
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bellished  with  subjects  of  all  descriptions,  some  taken  from 
sacred  history,  others  representing  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
great  rivers,  and  animals  of  various  kinds. 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Koman  Empire,  the  art 
of  the  mosaist  was  not  lost,  it  was  only  transformed.  It 
was  with  them,  according  to  M.  Viardot,  that  it  became  a 
form  of  painting.  "They  blended  together  naturally,''  adds 
this  author,  "the  false  taste  of  their  epoch  which  mis- 
took the  rich  for  the  beautiful,  and  thoroughly  united  the 
working  of  precious  metals  in  the  combinea  trades  of  gold 
and  silver  smiths.  Thev  formed  mosaics  at  Constantinople 
of  bits  of  glass,  of  gold  leaf,  of  silver,  of  enamel,  and  of 
precious  stones. 

''  Aurea  concisis  surgit  pictura  metallis." 

In  the  old  churches  at  Ravenna  and  Rome  they  have  dis- 
covered mosaics  of  the  Byzantine  form;  those  of  Saint 
Mary-Major  date  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  those 
of  Saint  Faul  outside  the  walls,  are  of  the  sixth,  and  the 
famous  Triclinimn  of  the  palace  of  Saint  John  of  Lateran  is 
of  the  ninth,  at  the  same  period  at  which  was  con- 
structed, on  the  model  of  the  basilica  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  little  church  of  Germigny-des-Pres  two  leagues  from 
Saint  Benort-sur- Loire ;  the  vault  or  roof  was  ornamented 
by  a  precious  mosaic  (mtisivo  opere),  portions  of  which  were 
found  at  the  restoration  of  this  historic  monument.* 

According  to  M.  Viardot  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
compete  wiui  the  Byzantine  or  Italian  artificers  who  wrought 
mosaics  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  middle  ages ;  some 
mosaics,  such  as  the  Saint  Sebastian  of  Saint  Peter  in  vin- 
cula,  at  Rome,  appears  to  be  evidently  a  specimen  of  the 
Byzantine  art ;  as  for  the  Pala  cCoro  of  Venice,  that  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  their  rarest  productions.  We  know  that  the 
Venetians  had  Greek  mosaists  to  execute  in  this  manner 
the  embellishments  of  Saint  Mark's. 

The  Italian  artificers  appear  to  have  been  for  along  time 
engaged  in  paving  churches  and  palaces.  In  the  Cathedral 
of  Sienna,  a  very  remarkable  pavement  was  executed  by 
Domenico  Beccafiumi.  It  was  in  white  marble,  carved 
with  a  chisel,  the  engraving  was  filled  with  black  stucco 

•  See  Album  Archeohgique  de  Saint  Benoil-stir  Luire,  par  Ed. 
Fonmier,  Notice  sur  Oerniigu^. 
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eariched  with  ooloped  mftpbles,  grey  fiorming  the  shades ; 
nroaud  the  high  altar  were  repi>ese<ited  Tarious  sketches 
from  Genesis.  Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise,  tho 
Sacrifices  of  Abel,  of  Melchisedech,  and  of  Abraham* ;  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  stairs  was  graven  Moses  on  Mount  Sinoi, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Golden  Calf,  Moses  breaking  the 
tables  of  the  law.  Before  the  pulpit,  might  be  sees  ike 
Hebrews  quenching  their  thirst  with  the  miraculous  water 
which  issued  from  the  rock  when  struck  by  Mosea. 

About  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  they  laid  aside' 
mosaic  pavements,  which  were  replaced  by  a  species  of 
very  hard  stone>  somewhat  resembling  ouar  Portland,  stone, 
cut  in  large  tables  and  enriched  with  engravings.  Cement 
of  bitumen  colored  in  red,  brown  and  ffreen,  was  melted 
into  these  incisions  in  large  squares  marking  out  where  the 
persons  were  interred  under  the  slabs,  or  were  cast  in  beauti- 
ful ornamental  combinations  of  animals  and  flowers,  noble 
relics  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Onoer, 
and  in  the  store-rooms  of  the  Royal  Church  at  Saint  Denis. 

M.  Brunette,  an  architect  of  Rheims,  has  discovered  near 
that  city,  pavements  in  this  species  of  stone  with  incrusta- 
tions of  lead  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Saint  Rami  oT 
Rheims ;  they  are  of  tne  thirteenth  century,  and  represent 
alternately  ornaments,  and  subjects  from  the  Bible. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  terra-cotta  varnish  was  used  for 
paving  churches.  The  Church  of  Saint  Denis  is  still  pos- 
sesseaof  beautiful  specimens  of  ornaments  in  enamel.* 

The  pavements  of  the  vault  of  Saint  Peter  of  Orbais 
(Marne)  are  in  terra-cotta  enamelled,  and  represent  the 
fleur-de-lys,  various  kinds  of  foliage,  circles,  petrils  or  storm 
fowl,  stag  hunts,  hunters-  on  horseback  and  armed  with 
lances,  dog3  picking  bones,  jesters  holding  their  fools'-cape, 
and  the  coat  of  the  arms  of  the  Cardinal  of  VendSme.  In  the 
Abbey  of  Jumieges,  might  be  seen  formerly,  enamelled 
pavements,  several  of  which  reunited  served  as  tombs  for 
the  Abbes  and  bore  their  effigies. f 

The  pavementa.of  churches  frequently  exhibited  a  mosaic 
in  large  squares  or  lozenges,  the  designs  of  which  formed 
a  labyrinth,  like  that  of  Saint  Bertin  of  Saint  Omer.* 

•  Notice  of  M.  Alb.  Lenoir  read  at  the  Committee  of  Arts   aod 
Monuments,  Bulletin,  vol.  i,  240. 
t  Ibid,  Notice  of  MM.  de  Mellet  and  A.  Le  Prevost, 
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There  are  old  men  still  existinff  in  France  who  re- 
member this  labyrinth,  which  formed  part  of  the  pavement 
of  the  chnrch,  and  was  placed  in  the  transverse  nave  at 
the  right ;  cMldreu  6knd  strangers  running  over  it  and  dis- 
turbing the  Divine  Office,  caused  it  to  be  destroyed. 

This  species  of  decorating  the  pavements  of  large  churches 
was  anciently  in  vogue.  The  Cathedral  of  Amiens  had  in 
the  centre  of  its  nave  a  labyrinth  which  was  of  an  octago- 
nial  form ;  it  waa  constructed  in  1288,  and  destroyed  in 
182£l ;  the  architects  of  the  Church  and  the  Bishop  li^vrart 
were  there  represented,  and  it  bore  an  inscription  in  French 
verse. 

There  naay  still  be  seen  at  the  entrance  of  the  Parochial 
Church  of  Saint  Quentin,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  a 
Itbyrintb,  the  appearance  of  which  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  Amifflis;  both  present  nothing  more  than  an  octago- 
nal earring  in  a  wavy  form,  simple,  and  continuous. 

The  notice  on  the  Cathedral  of  Arras,  published  in  1829, 
informs  us,  that  in  following  the  marked  Une  on  the  Knees, 
as  was  the  custom,  and  reciting  the  ordinary  devotions,  it 
would  take  an  hour  to  go  through  this  pious  pilgrimage ; 
in  certain  localities  these labyrin the  were  designated,  ia  lime. 

In  the  middle  of  the  pavement  of  the  grand  nave  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Bheims,  there  also  existed,  before  1779,  a 
labyrinth  constructed  about  the  year  1240,  which  appears 
to  have  had  some  connection  with  that  of  Amiens.  Ger- 
uzez  says  that,  from  its  origin,  this  labyrinth  was  an  ob- 
ject of  devotional  practices,  and  that  at  the  period  of  the 
Crusades,  they  performed  there  the  Stations  of  the  Passion 
instead  of  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 

On  a  wall  of  the  guests'  chamber  at  the  convent  of  Saint 
Barlaam,  in  Greece,  M.  Didron  has  seen  a  labyrinth 
designed  in  blood  stone,  like  that  of  Chartres.  A  monk 
stated  it  to  be  a  representation  of  the  prison  of  Solomon, 
which  another  monk  bad  found  in  a  book,  and  reproduced 
there ;  the  monk  was  dead,  the  book  lost. 

The  walls  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Parenzo,  in  Istria, 
built  in  642,  are  incrusted  with  mother  of  Pearl,  porphyry, 
serpentine  marble,  and  other  precious  materials,  and  the 

•  Balletin  Monumental  of  M.  Caumont,  thirteenth  vol.  and  His- 
tory  of  Saint  Bertin,  h)  AI.  Wallet,  1843. 
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vault  is  covered  in  mosaics,  which  represent  in  the  centre 
the  Holy  Virgin  and  her  Divine  infant,  and  at  the  sides 
Sts.  Maur  and  Euphresius. 

In  the  Church  of  Saint  Weit,  at  Prague,  we  see  on  enter- 
ing at  the  right,  a  large  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint  "Wenes- 
laus,  who  was  assassinated  in  935  by  his  brother.  It  was 
constructed  in  1343  by  Charles  IV ;  the  walls  of  tiis  chapel 
are  incrusted  with  precious  stones  of  irregular  form  and 
highly  polished.  These  stones  are  Agates,  Jaspers,  Ame- 
thysts, Chrysoprases,  designated  Bohemian  emeralds,  and 
other  stones  found  in  the  mines  of  the  country  ;  gill  laths 
dividing  the  panellings  of  the  walls  into  equal  compart- 
ments. In  each  of  these  is  placed  a  cross  formed  of  hard 
precious  stones  highly  polished,  and  also  of  irregular  form. 

At  the  museum  in  Florence,  may  be  seen  an  octagonal 
table  in  hard  stone,  the  largest  in  existence,  and  at  which 
twenty-two  artificers  worked  uninterruptedly  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  commencing  in  1623  according  to  the  design 
of  Ligozzi,  and  not  being  completed  till  1649. 

The  paintings  of  St.  Peter's  having  been  removed  to  the 
museums  of  the  Vatican  and  to  the  Capitol,  they  have  been 
replaced  by  mosaics  so  beautiful  in  design  and  so  perfect 
in  execution  as  to  elicit  universal  admiration.  Our  atten- 
tion is  arrested  on  entering  under  the  portico  of  this  noble 
building,  immediately  opposite  the  principal  gate,  by  the 
celebrated  mosaic,  called  the  Bark  of  St.  Peter  (la  Navicella) 
or  rather  the  bark  of  Giotto.* 

•  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  hearinjr  of  the  marvellous  artistic  skill 
possessed  by  Giotto,  invited  him  to  Rome  ;  the  messenger  deputed  b/ 
his  Holiness,  desirous  to  have  a  proof  that  he  was  not  deceived  in  his 
man,  requested  to  see  a  specimen  of  his  excellence  in  his  art ;  Giotto, 
taking  up  a  sheet  of  paper,  drew  on  it,  with  a  single  flourish,  a  circle 
so  perfect  that  *' it  was  a  miracle  to  behold,"  which  so  complete)/ 
astounded  the  messenger  as  to  induce  him  to  hasten  Giotto's  depar- 
ture  to  the  Eternal  City.  This  story  gave  rise  to  the  well-known 
Italian  Proverb,  •'  Piu  tondo  che  VO  de  Giotto**  (rounder  than  the  0 
of  Giotto).  Giotto  went  to  Rome,  and  extended  his  fame  by  the 
various  works  he  executed  for  the  Churches  of  that  city ;  amoi^ 
them  was  the  famous  Mosaic  of  the  Navicella  or  Barca  which  it  i» 
sometimes  called,  which  he  executed  for  the  ancient  Basilica  of  St 
Peter's.  It  represents  a  ship,  with  the  Disciples,  on  a  tempestuous 
sea;  the  winds,  personified  us  demons,  rage  around  it.  Above  are 
the  Fathers  of  the  Old  Testament ;  on  the  right  stands  Christ,  rais- 
ing Peter  from  the  waves.  The  subject  has  an  allegorical  signifi- 
cance, denoting  the  troubles  and  triumphs  of  the  Church.  The  situ- 
ation of  this  Mosaic  has  been  often  changed,  but  it  is  now  at  Saint 
Peter's  in  Rome. 
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It  18  in  fact  to  the  work  of  this  great  man,  that  posterity 
stands  indebted  for  the  vast  progress  achieyed  in  the 
Mosaic  Art,  which  like  painting  he  rescued  from  Byzantine 
immobility,  launching  into  the  path  of  freedonii  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  that  regenerative  spirit,  which  peculiarly 
characterised  the  works  of  this  noble  artist.* 

This  work  of  Giotto  was  remarkable  not  alone  for  the  well 
arranged  assortment  of  coloring,  and  the  harmony  between 
the  lights  and  shadows,  but  also  for  the  expression  of  feeling* 
a  sentiment  of  life  and  action  which  was  unknown  to  the 
Greek  Mosaists.  Once  in  this  noble  edifice,  it  would  be  idle 
and  superfluous  to  recommend  attention  whilst  examining 
the  famous  copies  of  the  Transjiguration,  of  Saint  Jerome^ 
of  Saint  Petronilla,  of  Satnt  Michael;  your  mind  is 
irresistibly  fixed  on  all  around  you ;  those  relics  of  past 
genius  in  their  silent  grandeur  speak  to  the  heart  and  com- 
mand at  once  your  reverence  ana  admiration.  The  authors 
of  those  mosaics,  though  for  the  most  part  unknown,  would, 
if  sufficiently  understood  at  the  time,  have  been  capable  of 
extending  the  perfection  of  their  art  to  that  point  by  which 
they  would  have  been  enabled  to  enamel  in  every  form,  and 
in  all  shades  of  color ;  what  a  painter  could  do  with  his 
palette  by  perfectly  imitating  the  transparency  of  water  and 
sky,  the  fineness  of  the  beara  and  hair  of  man,  the  plumage 
and  down  of  animals,  the  material  and  color  of  robes,  the 
expression  of  the  countenance,  in  fine,  all  that  the  painter's 
growing  pencil  has  achieved  in  reproducing  delicacy  *of  de- 
sign and  charm  of  coloring,  the  mosaist  coiild  have  wrought, 
and  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  brought  those  magni- 
ficent productions  of  art,  are  striking  evidences  of  their 
powerful  genius.  Saint  Petronilla,  after  Querchin,  is 
generally  supposed,  to  be  the  best  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's.f 

*Thia  Mosaic  of  Giotto  is,  ia  fact,  the  turning  point  in  the  Mosaic 
Art.  From  this  period  we  majr  commence  to  enumerate  the  illus- 
trious artificers  whose  fame  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  bv  suc- 
cess in  this  noble  art;  the  Zuccati,  for  example,  who  began 
the  magnificent  modern  decorations  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  (see 
Zanetti,  Delia  Pittura  Veneziaiuh)  and  who  obtained  from  Titian 
himself  cartoons  for  the  designs  of  their  mosaics.  The  Bianchini 
were  also  celebrated.  In  a  spirit  of  jealous  rivalry  they  instituted  a 
law  suit  against  the  Zuccati,  accusing  them  of  aiding  themselves  with 
pencils  whilst  working  at  the  mosaics. 

t  These  admirable  mosaics  are  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  centuries. 
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"  If  in  ftLluve  ages^"  tmyu  M.  Viardoty  ''amoagst  the  calam- 
ities attendant  on  barbaioira  in^asionsy  the  origiiial  canvass 
should  perish,  those  adDodrablemosaicsydiuadde  as  the  edifice 
which  endoses  them,  wodd  pcdnt  out  to  posterity  the  woi- 
derfol  perfection  to  which  painting  had  arrived  atihifl  great 
epoch  of  modem  civilisation." 

The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  fashioned  potterr  into 
so  many,  and  such  varied  forma,  that  theg^  were  enabled  te 
satisfy  the  taste  or  caprice  of  the  most  eiigeant    They 
mannihctmred  in  this  material  vases  forwine,  pipes  for  con- 
ducting water,  hollow  bowls  of  a  pecnlier  diape  made  to 
contain,  and  conduct  hot  water  into  the  stoves,  flat  tiles,  ani 
tiles  for  roofing  buildings ;  this  manu&cture  was  considerBd 
of  sndi  vast  importance  that  Numa  thought  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  establish  a  seventh  eoUere  for  the  accommodalioD 
of  workers  in  pottery.    Maxma  Varrius  preferred  for  tdie 
burial  grounds,  coffins  of  tevra-cotia,  garnished  with  leai^es 
of  myitle,  olive  amd  of  poplar,  to  the  Pythagorean.    The 
majority  of  the  people  used  earthem  vases.    The  day  of 
Samos  was  esteemed  above  all  others  fortable  utensils,  such 
as  dishes,  plattes,.   and  shared  this  repute  in   Italy  with 
the  clay  of  Arctium..    For  goblets  and  cup»  Italy  coald 
boast  equally  of  that  of  Sorrento,  of  Asta  and  of  Polentis ; 
in  Spain,  the  clay  of  Saffuntum,  and  in  Asia,  that  of  Pe^ 
games  was  professed^   The  city  of  Trallesias,  in  Lydia,  bad 
also  its  manufoctures  of  works  in  pottery,  as  ModeM  in 
Italy  :'  this  single  branch  of  commerce  served  to  render 
several  nations  celebrated,  and  they  outvied  each  other  in 
those  woi^s  which  weare  exported  both  by  land  and  set, 
thus  extending  the  &ane  of  mannfocture  in  potterv.    At 
Ery  threa,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  miffht  be  seen  at  the  time 
of  Pliny,  two  pitchers  so  wondrously  small  that  they  dedi- 
cated them  in  a  temple.    They  were  fabricated  by  a  master 
and  his  pupil,  who  challenged  each  other  as  to  which  of  them 
would  fashion  an  earthen  vase  of  the  smtallest  possible  di- 
mensions. 

At  the  auction  where  Aristotle's  effects  were  put  up  fbr 
sale,  bis  heirs  had  the  goods  so  well  pufied  that  seventy 
dishes  were  disposed  of  to  the  highest  advantage,  and  the 
tragic  actor  -^sopus  purchased  a  &h  which  cost  one  hundred 
thousand  sesterces ;  but  that  was  a  comparative  trifle  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  one  million  of  sesUnrces  paid  by  tlie 
Emperor  Vitellius  for  a  dish,  and  to  fill  it  with  food 
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ii  waa  neeessavy    iot  ]mAi    a    hiige»  oven  in  the  open 

Tb«  ,pa»  used  to  contBki  wine,  ail  andconi)  were  called 
pitcbem;  a^  were  nsnalljr  aboni  twa  fntt  in  height, 
afid  oi»>  foott)  in  diuttfites.  One,  oorreE^cmAing  to  these 
diim6BflioQ8v  wasj  diacoK^evedi  neac  Pouzaole. 

A  jar  of  tluQ  siae  wbiok  had  been,  mendai  wttb  ligatures 
of  lead,  was  found  not  far  from  the  Ancient  Antium,  (naw 
ealled  PortO'  d  Aaza.^  They  hx^  pveeerv^d  at  the  nrasetim 
luNapleaGhreekTaBeafoaiidiniApnliaygraeeftillyaiiiddegBat* 
ly  8Aaped^  tlsbei  fee^  aodneckare  sepwate,  they  arefdniii^edr 
with  lar^e  handles ;  these  Teeee  ace  about  one  foot  and 
a4mlf  iaheighk 

WluM  adncuttang'thierepoirt  of  Jav«nal  on  the  momilvosity 
of  the  ikmons  tnjflM^t  which  Doraltian  obliged  to  be  cooked 
^tire,  by  peanitidng  to  that  Mi  the  laroest  possible  di* 
mensione,  tliat  is  to  say,  three  feet  ten  inches,  it  would  be 
Heceasary  fen*  the  purpose  of  cooking  to  hare  a  dish  about 
six  feeL  This  dish  required  to  be  round,  inverted,  and) 
nuade  of  terra-cotta;  the  terms  of  orbem  and  of  rottxm 
clearly  define  it. 

The  largest  dish  of  common  pottery  wksch  has  been  pre*- 
served  up  to  this  period,  was  brou^t  hem  Spain  by  Mr, 
Taylor ;  it  was  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide.  Vases 
have  been  discoTored  in  Italy,  the  upper  parts  of  whick 
were  eaoh  composed  of  two.  arms,  a  neck  aird  a  scull 
or  head,  which  were  supposed  to  represent  the  portaits  of  the 
deceased  whose  ashes  they  contained.  The  heads  were 
moveable,  aa  were  also  the  arms,  which  were  attached  to  the 
vasea  by  pins  d'  bronze. 

In  Corsica,  y&cj  rensarkable  funereal  ume  are  fbmnd, 
which  are  closed  at  all  poiiiis.  Each  urn  is*  composed  of  two 
parts  of  nearly  equal  dimensions,  and  those  are  so  closely  im- 
bedded one  in  the  other  as  to  render  the  joining  almost 
imperceptible,  which  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  bonea 
contained-  in^  those  f^merecd  un^s-  must  have  been  baked  with 
them.  Diodorus  of  Sicily  related,  whilst  speaking  of  the 
customs  of  the  people  of  the  Baliaric  Isles,  that  these 
people  broke  the  skeletons  with  cudgels  and  deposited  them, 
rendered  flexible  by  this  process,  in  earthen  jars. 

*  6e9  Pliny's  Natural  History,  book  zzxv. 
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At  Brazil  large  jars  have  been  met  with,  which  have  been 
used  as  funereal  urns.  They  were  arranged  in  a  slightly 
curving  position,  and  contained  the  bodies  of  chiefs  of  tribes, 
or  renowned  warriors  reduced  to  mummies,  decked  with  all 
their  ornaments,  and  bearing  their  arms.  These  urns  were 
called  caumies.  They  were  found  buried  at  the  feet  of 
large  trees  among  the  tribe  of  the  Quaytokar^,  now  civi- 
lized. 

After  Pompey  had  dedicated  the  murrhins  vases  in  the 
temples,  which  had  been  instrumental  to  his  triumph,  all 
were  anxious  to  be  possessed  of  them,  and  one  which  held 
six  gallons  was  sold  for  seventy  talents. 

A  Consul  who  drank  out  of  one  of  these  vases,  seized 
it  so  eagerly  that  he  bit  the  rim  or  edge,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  acquired  an  almost  fabulous  celebrity,  the  break 
adding  considerably  to  its  relative  value.  This  same  pe^ 
sonage  had  such  a  vast  number  of  those  vases  that  Nero  had 
them  seized  after  his  death,  and  covered  the  steps  of  the 
theatre  of  his  palace  with  them  ;  he  caused  the  bits  of  the 
one  which  was  broken,  however,  to  be  carefully  collected. 

When  at  the  point  of  death,  Petronius,  oroke  his  most 
beautiful  murrhin  vase,  in  order  that  Nero  might  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying  it. 

Nero  bought  one  for  £25,000,  and,  adds  Pliny,  "  it  is 
a  very  memorable  fact,  that  an  Emperor  and  a  father  of 
his  country  should  have  drank  from  a  vase  so  costly  in 
price." 

Pliny  informs  us  that  the  murrhin  stones  came  from  the 
East;*  they  were  more  lucent  than  sparkling.  Those  of 
diflFerent  colors  were  more  highly  estimated  ;  especially  when 
the  edge  or  brim  bore  a  reflex  equal  to  the  rainbow.  The 
value  of  this  stone  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  delightful 
odour  it  emitted.f 

The  vases  embellished  with  painting,  long  known  under 
the  denomination  of  Etruscan  Vase8,X  constituted  the  class 

*  He  states  most  positively  that  the  murrhint  vases  were  mano- 
factured  iu  Caramania,  and  this  fact  induces  us'  to  believe  vith 
Malta-Brun  (Journal  det  DebaU,  29ih  July,  1811,)  that  these  pre- 
cious vases  were  of  the  same  quality  as  those  delicate  porcehiin  vases 
which  they  manufacture  at  the  present  day  at  Kerman  in  Persia. 

t  See  Pliny's  Natural  History,  Book  xxxvii,  chap.  2. 

t  We  now  know,  without  any  question  of  doubt,  that  these  vases 
were  of  Greek  fabrication ;  it  is  true  they  were  manufactured  in 
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of  ancient  monuments  most  numerous  after  those  of  medals 
and  inscriptions,  and  by  a  strange  contrast  there  are  none 
on  which  the  writings  of  the  ancient  have  left  fewer  tokens. 
We  can  nevertheless  rate  60,000  as  the  smallest  number 
of  vases  of  this  species  that  have  been  successively  discoverd 
during  two  centuries.  More  than  6,000  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  most  interesting  have  been  discovered  in  the 
necropolis  of  a  single  Etruscan  City  that  history  scarcely 
mentions  more  than  once  or  twice. 

The  most  ancient  monuments  in  enamel  known  are 
the  fibulas  and  the  buttons  employed  in  fastening  the 
robes  or  vestments.  These  ornaments  of  bronze,  laden 
with  red,  white,  and  blue  enamel,  sometimes  arranged 
checker  wise,  have  been  found  in  the  North  of  France,  ia 
the  midst  of  antiquities  evidently  Gallo-Romanic.  Nothing 
responds  better  to  the  description  of  Philostratus  who  wrote 
in  his  treatise  on  Images  :  "  They  say  that  the  barbarians 
contiguous  to  the  ocean  spread  paint  on  burning  copper ;  to 
this  they  fasten  themselves,  become  petrified  and  thus  the 
design  ia  preserved"* — Philostratus  wrote  during  the  reign 
of  Septimus  Severus. 

Up  to  the  fifth  century  the  same  ornaments  were  manu- 
fisictured  in  the  same  places  as  heretofore.  The  tomb  of 
Childeric,  discovered  at  Toumay,  in  1663,  contained  some 
bees,  the  clasp  of  a  cloak  and  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  all  of 
which  were  in  gold  enamelled  in  red. 

A  magnificent  cross,  in  accordance  with  the  strictness  of 
the  period  to  which  it  belonged,  is  laden  with  foliage  ar- 
ranged with  the  most  artistic  taste,  between  which  are  dis- 
posed various  scenes  from  the  life  of  King  David ;  this 
cross  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  uie  Bishop  of 
Chartres. 

A  charter  of  1197,  cited  by  Ducange,  apprises  us  that  the 

Etniria  or  in  Campania^  Imt  by  Greek  workmen  who  had  been  im- 
ported from  their  native  country.  The  vases  found  at  Nola,  for 
example^  are  certainly  the  work  of  the  Greeks,  who  came  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  city  of  Campania.  The  discovery  which 
Mr.  Dodwell  made  at  Corinth  of  a  vast  number  of  these  vases  is 
a  still  further  proof  that  their  manufacture  was  not  exclusively  of 
Etrurian  or  Egyptian  origin.  See  the  book  of  this  able 
archaeologist.^-*'  A  Cloisical  Topographical  Tour  in  Cheeeefkc.  Lon- 
don. :    1818." 

•  Icon,  lib.  1  cap.  28. 
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church  de  la  Pouille  received  two  plates  of  bronze  wrought 
at  Limoges. 

The  tomb  of  John,  son  of  Saint  Louis,  deposited  at  pre^ 
sent  at  St.  Denis,  and  removed  from  the  ancient  Abbey  of 
Royaumont,  is  a  monument,  nearly  the  only  one  of  this  aay» 
which  has  a  right,  according  to  M.  de  Quilhermy  from 
whom  we  have  borrowed  the  description,  to  hold  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  history  of  inventive  skill  in  cop[per  enamel- 
ling. 

"  The  ground  of  the  tomb  is  composed  of  six  plates  of 
metal,  covered  in  every  conspicuous  part  with  enamels  cast 
between  fiUets  of  brass^which  design  the  scroll  in  very  good 
style.  The  foliage  running  on  a  blue  ^ound  is  terminated 
bv  flowers  intermingled  with  green,  white^  red  and  azure. 
T^ne  figure  of  the  joixaa  Prince,  in  strong  relief  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  tomb.  lV)wardfl  the  head,  the  profile  of  two 
angels  bearing  censors  msj  be  observed,  and  at  each  side 
of  the  body  may  be  traced  the  figures  of  two  Monks  pray- 
injr  out  of  open  books.  The  clumsiness  of  the  head  of  the 
e£^y,  madjLS  evidently  the  difficulty  Gog  workman  must 
have  liad  in  replacing  it.  The  countenance  is  void  of  aU 
beauty ;  the  eyes  large  imd  expressionless  are  incrusted 
with  white  enamel,  the  pupil  in  black*  A  small  circle 
studded  with  |)oints  or  dots  in  blue,  like  turquoise,  forms 
the  crown ;  on  the  upper  ro'be  i^i^jbe  discerned  flemMie-lis 
and  Gastilian  Castles  alternately.  The  plates  of  copper  were 
doubtless  fixed  on  ihe  wood ;  they  still  retain  the  marks  of 
the  nails  which  are  quite  visible ;  the  head  is  attached  to 
the  body  by  five  naik  closely  rivetted.  The  letters  of  the 
inscription  designed  are  incrusted  in  red  enamel  on  a  copper 
ground."^* 

The  Abb^  Texier,  in  Ids  Essai  historique  ^  desaipitf 
stir  lea  Jmailleurs  et  les  arpentiers  de  Limoges^  gives  a 
description  of  j)ortable  altars  in  enamel.  One  is  in  agate ; 
ten  nciedallions  in  enamel  incrusted  are  cast  in  the  frame  of 
gilt  metal  whi(^  encloses  the  stone«  These  medallions 
r^resent  ieeus  Christ,  the  Evaoffelists  and  other  holy 
personages.  On  another,  described  by  M.  Heideloff,  the 
bottom  of  the  frame  In  copper  gilt  is  covered  with  concave 
•      -     ■      ■        - 

*  See  M<mograpbie  de  TEgUse  Rojtal  de  Sakt  Denie.  Par  Le 

Baron  de  Guilbermy,  page  165. 
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tiles ;  on  the  groundwork  sport  inelegant  arabesques,  from 
the  centre  of  which  flow  the  fofur  waters  of  Paradise,  young 
lads  half  naked,  sprinkling  the  water  from  long  necked 
yases ;  they  are  separated  by  angels  and  seraphim. 

They  have  preserved  at  the  parmacy  of  the  palaee  of  the 
Qovemor  of  Loretto,  the  celebrated  pitchers  to  the  number 
of  tturee  hundred,  ordered  by  the  Duke  d'Urhin  Guidobaldo, 
representing  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
They  were  eKoeuted  by  JEUtphael  Giarla ;  Chj^tina,  during 
h^  travelsy  was  sa  charmed  with  them,  that  she  offered  in 
exchange  an  equal  number  of  silver  vases. 

Decoration  in  enamelled  china  has  been,  and  is  still,  in 
irequent  use  in  Portugal;  they  call  it  azulegoi.  In  the 
beginning,  the  azulegoSf  small  squares  of  Dutch  china  (or 
faience)*  of  various  colore,  typified  arabesques  of  two  colore. 
These  Dutch  tiles  could  be  n^ule  to  exhibit  sixty  four  com- 
binations ;  fvom  the  fifteenth  century,  they  have  rendered 
them  ci^ble  of  presenting  designs  in  relief,  of  flowers,  of 
ambesques^  and  of  figures.  They  covered  altars  )with  them ; 
we  see  at  the  Churcn  of  Madre  Deos,  at  Lisbon,  two  me- 
dallions dating  from  its  foundation  under  John  II.  The 
portrait  of  this  king  in  azukffos  inay  be  saen  in  the  Church 
x)f  AJdea  GaUga  de  Meroeana^  founded  by  him.  They  have 
Bome  very  ancdent  B|>eoimeBs  in  relief  preserved  at  the  con- 
vent da,  PeisaBi  Cintra,;  the  mantle  j^eces  of  the  mansion 
are  ornamented  with  them.  At  the  convent  of  the  Trinity  at 
Lisbon,  there  still  exists  a  r^resenitation  of  the  taking  of  Ar- 
.ailla.  N«ar  the  buriai  place  of  Camoena,  in,  the  convent  of  the 
^ters  of  St.  Anne,  may  be  seen  a  ttQjhj  represented  on 
azulegos..  At  the  manston  of  the  Lordde  Paacas  at  Arroios, 
tiere  is  still  to  be  found  a  pavement  representing  the  battle 
of  Ameiral,gained  by  Don  Banicho  Manuel,  his  graad&thev, 
at  the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  Don  John  IV.  We 
have  BGea  some  precious  a^egos  in  the  ffreat  hall  of  the 
hotel  of  the    Count  Almadaof  Bajo,  waece  the  confed- 

*  ▲prppos  of  tkifi  word  ftmoee  trfi^ftme^t  we  mute  not  <»iirit  stating, 
that  there  is  an  error  in  attributing  the  derivation  of  this  word 
to  the  city  of  Faenaain  Italy :  it  wa&  so  named  after  the  little  town  of 
Fayence,  in  Provence,  which  Mezeray,who  unites  with  us  in  opinion, 
has  recorded  as'beiikg«  plaoe  *'  saeae  celebrated  for  the  maBunKture 
of  earthen  ware  than  for  its  siae  -or  importaaee."  HUtoire  de  France, 
1661,  in  foUo,  III,  976. 
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eratcs  of  the  revolution  of  1040  are  re-united  ;  the  principal 
events  are  there  represented. 

Before  the  earthquake  of  1755,  in  the  old  building  of  the 
tennis-court,  there  was  extant  some  very  ancient  azulegos 
which  tallied  with  the  rules  of  this  play,  and  represented 
some  of  the  players  in  different  attitudes.  Some  have 
been  found  in  gardens  representing  mythological  sub- 
jects ;  in  the  greater  number  of  convents  and  in  the  hos- 
pitals, they  were  dedicated  to  subjects  taken  from  Scripture, 
or  the  histories  of  the  patron  saints  of  these  establishments. 
In  private  houses  during  the  last  century,  where  they  were 
in  great  numbers,  they  referred  to  the  customs  of  the  period, 
to  the  bull  fights,  to  the  dances,  and  to  the  chase.  They 
had  aJso  a  habit  of  placing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  near  the 
hall  door,  figures  modelled  in  baked  clay,  representing 
halberdiers,  grotesque  figures  and  animals. 

In  reading  over  the  rules  of  arts  and  trade,  compiled  in 
1572,  we  perceive  that  at  this  period  a  portion  of  the  cor- 
poration of  masons,  were  employed  exclusively  in  arranging 
the  azulegos.* 

It  was  only  about  the  sixteenth  century  tiiat  porcelain 
began  to  be  known  in  the  west ;  t  wiis  knowledge 
was  attained  by  the  sight  of  a  few  exquisite  specimens 
of  this  species  of  manufacture  which  belonged  to  some 
Portuguese  travellers;  but  ignorant  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  formed,  it  was  assumed  that  the  com- 
position must  be  of  pearl  dust.  J 

The  brilliance  ana  transparency  which  the  European  pOT- 
celains  afterwards  attained  was  mainly  due  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  Meissen,  which  competed  with  the  East  in  beauty  of 
design.  Then  commenced  the  conflict  between  the  German 
Sovereigns,  who  employed  every  means  of  diplomacy, 
espionage,  seduction,  and  even  capitation,  to  secure  the 
rarest  specimens  of  this  most  valued  and  newly  acquired  art; 
and  tiey,  by  a  coup-d'etat,  bore  forcibly  away,  under  pre- 

*  See  Notice  by  the  Viscount  of  Juromenha.  Le9  Arts  en  Pvrtfugal^ 
by  Radsinski. 

t  Porcelain  had  at  first  a  fabulous  history.  See  Davity,  U  Manie 
ID  folio,  Tol  I.  page  461. 

%  From  1695,  they  had  porcelain  manufactured  at  St.  Cloud.  Lis- 
ter mentions  it  in  his  tour  to  Paris ;  but  they  were  still  unable  to 
make  any  but  fusible  porcelain,  which  was  brittle  as  glass,  and  easily 
broken  by  sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat. 
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tence  of  a  trophy  some  of  the  loam  or  clay  of  Meissen  for 
Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  his  father  who  refused  to  yield 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  four  rouleaux  of  porcelain  in  ex- 
change for  a  regiment  of  di*agoons. 

The  royal  manufactory  of  Saxony  made,  about  1730,  a 
series  of  large  animals,  approaching  natural  size,  such  as 
bears,  small  rhinoceroses,  peacocks,  vultures,  &c.,  designed  to 
adorn  the  grand  staircase  which  led  to  the  electoral  library 
at  Dresden,  and  above  which  are  numerous  large  rooms 
containing  innumerable  pieces  of  porcelain  from  different 
coantrifs. 

Among  the  various  grotesque  objects  executed  in  this 
manufacture,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  its  difficulty 
of  execution,  owing  to  the  considerable  number  of  accessory 
objects  necessary  to  its  completion,  is  the  celebrated  figure 
of  the  Count  de  Bruhrs  tailor.  This  grotesque  personage  is 
riding  on  a  goat,  accompanied  by,  and  covered  with,  all  the 
implements  of  his  trade ;  it  formed  a  group  about  fifty  centi- 
metres in  height ;  it  was  composed  by  Kundler,  in  1760,  and 
was  in  great  request  for  some  time,  but  afterwards  di- 
minished ;  it  sold  for  about  300  francs. 

When  Philip  III,king  of  Spain,  went  to  Portugal,  in  1619, 
the  workers  in  delftware  erected  their  triumphd  arch  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  workmen ;  amongst  the  various 
emblems  with  which  they  decorated  this  arch,  might  be  per- 
ceived an  allegorical  figure  of  their  profession ;  at  his  feet 
was  represent^  various  implements,  amongst  others  the 
wheel  on  which  he  leaned  his  left  hand,  whilst  in  his  right 
he  held  an  unfinished  vase,  like  to  those  then  made  in  Lis- 
bon, in  imitation  of  the  porcelain  from  China ;  quite  close 
to  this  figure  might  be  read  the  following  quatrain : — Here, 
Monarch,  Great  Sovereign,  the  Art  winch  we  present  to 
you  flourishes,  manufactured  in  the  kingdom  of  Lusitania, 
it  rivals  what  is  so  dearly  purchased  in  China."  In  the 
second  piece  was  represented  a  ship  from  India,  from  which 
they  were  unloading  cases  of  Chinese  porcelain;  other 
strange  ships  embarking  Portuguese  porcelain;  whilst 
others,  already  loaded,  were  leaving  the  port ;  on  this  latter 
representation  might  be  read  these  words, — "Et  nostra 
pererrant." 

The  Romans,  with  whom,  according  to  Pliny,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  commence,  so  astounded  the  world  with  the 
83 
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costly  magnificence  of  their  pageantries,  that  posterity  can 
scarcely  regard  them  as  aught  bnt  fabnious.  Csesar,  at 
the  time  he  was  Edile,  though  afterwards  Dictator,  being 
desirous  on  the  occasion  of  his  father's  death  to  give  a  grand 
funereal  pageant  to  the  people,  ordered  the  preparations  of 
the  arena  to  be  all  in  silver ;  and  this  being  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  wild  beast  were  produced  in  show,  the  crimi- 
nals by  whom  they  were  attacted  were  armed  in  silver,  a 
magnificence  which  some  simple  municipcd  towns  of  the 
later  day  endeavoured  to  equal.  At  the  games  given  by 
Caius  Antonius,  all  the  decorations  of  the  theatre  were  in 
silver,  which  was  restored  by  Lucius  Murena. 

In  the  third  triumph  of  Pompey,  where  he  vanquished 
the  pirates  of  Asia,  of  Pontus,  various  kings,  and  several 
nations  under  the  consulate  of  Marcus  Pisomus,and  of  Mar- 
cus Messala,he  had  a  chess-board  borne  with  its  pleees ;  this 
chess-board  was  composed  of  two  pecious  stones,  and  was, 
notwithstanding,  three  feet  in  width  and  four  in  length ; 
and  fearing  that  this  might  be  deemed  incredible,  as  it  was 
rare  to  see  precious  stones  so  immensely  large,  he  had  it  set 
in  a  plate  of  gold  weighing  thirty  pounds.  They  carried  ia 
this  triumph  also  three  small  couches  likewise  of  gold; 
vases  of  gold  and  precious  stones  to  furnish  nine  buffets ; 
three  golden  statues,  one  of  Minerva,  one  of  Mars,  andoae 
of  Apollo ;  thirty-three  pearl  crowns ;  a  golden  mountain ; 
a  park,  or  square  valley,  where  might  be  seen  stAgs  and 
lions,  fruits  of  ev^ry  species,  and  a  golden  vine  which  en- 
circled the  park,  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Muses  and 
made  of  pearls.  They  also  carried  the  image  of  Pompey 
made  of  pearls.* 

In  1793,  a  little  silver  chest  was  found  at  Rome,  on  mount 
Esquilinus,  the  dressing  case  of  anoblo  Roman  lady.  On  the 
lid  was  sketched  the  portraits  of  the  lady  and  her  hoeband  in 
busts,  encircled  by  a  myrtle  orowD,eupported  by  two  oupidi. 
The  four  sides  inclining  from  the  lid  are  oraameatod  with 
bas-reliefs,  the  subjects  gracefully  alluding  to  the  deetinatien 
of  this  piece  of  furniture.  That  on  the  fore-part  exhibits 
the  toilet  of  a  sea  Venus,  to  whom  a  triton  presents  a  HMrror. 
On  the  opposite  side  may  be  seen  Qie  wife  conducted  to  the 

•  See  Pliny's  Natural  History,  book  xxxiii. 
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))alace  of  hear  husband.  On  the  flap  to  the  right,  a  nereid 
on  the  waves,  accompanied  by  a  cupid.  The  fourth  side  is 
broken.  On  the  lid  may  be  read  the  following  inscription  : 
Sbcundi  Bt  Projbcta  Vivatis  in,  &c.  On  the  body  of 
the  chest  are  represented  the  details  of  the  lady's  toilet, 
surrounded  by  all  her  ladies  in  waiting. 

At  the  same  place  was  found  a  box  of  perfumes  in  silver, 
with  some  vases,  pateras,  cups  formerly  used  in  sacrifices, 
a  tablespoon,  and  a  chandelier,  all  in  silver.* 

White  lead  was  used  amongst  the  liomans  in  plating  or 
tinning  their  brass  or  copper  works ;  this  invention  was  due 
to  the  Ganls,  who  worked  this  species  of  tinninff  so  bril- 
Uantl^  that,  amongst  them,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  art  of  plating  from  the  trade  of  a  silversmith  ; 
it  was  for  that  reason  they  were  called  mra  meocHlia,  brass 
platers.  The  Gauls  afterwards  commenced  plating  in  silver 
and  relinquished  plating  in  tin.  Numberless  trappings  were 
thus  embellished,  partionlarlv  the  branches  of  the  bridles 
of  saddle  horses,  and  eren  the  harness  of  carriage  horses ;  the 
infaabttante  of  AUse  were  the  ^st  to  devise  this.  They  do 
not  however  bear  away  all  the  eclat  of  this  invention ;  a  part 
is  due  ta  Bourges,  for  there  they  plated  their  carriages,  lit- 
ters, their  cars  and  chariots,even  in  silver.  In  fine,  they  be- 
gan insenaibly  to  substitute  gilding  fbr  silvering,  in  this  spe- 
cies of  ornament.  They  gilt  these  same  carriages,  and  even 
loaded  them  with  sculpture  of  gold  in  relief.  It  is  thus  that 
a  luxury  which  some  time  previous  had  seemed  prodigality 
when  employed  in  the  comparatively  moderate  use  of  a 
drinking  onp,  became  the  ordinary  decoration  of  chariots, 
aud  passed  for  nothing  moee  than  simple  neatness.f 

Pausanius  mentions  an  altar  of  silver  on  whidi  was  sculp- 
tured in  bas-relief  the  nuptials  of  Hercules  and  of  Hebe. 

A  golden  peaeoek  enriched  with    precious  stones  was 

S'ven  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  the  temple  of  Juno  near 
[ycene. 

rliny  apeakflof  acup  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Minerva 
at  Rhodes  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  Helen; 
it  was  iDfOddled  on  one  belonging  to  that  princess. 

*  Among  the  Gallic  Eomana^  utensilfl  and  ornaments  in  silver  were 
Ituuri^  verj  much  in  vogae;  thu  treMnre  found  it  Berney,  of  which 
so  many  precious  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  cabinet  of  medals  of 
the  Imperial  library,  is  a  good  proof. 

t  See  Pliny's  Natural  History,  book  xxxiT>  chap.  17* 
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Theodore  of  Samos  had  a  large  chased  silver  cup  which 
contained  600  measures,  and  was  sent  as  a  giil  to  Delphos 
by  Croesus,  King  of  Lvdia ;  the  Spartans  sent  one  of  300 
measures  to  the  same  King. 

A  king  of  Bithynia  gave  to  Darius  a  statue  and  a  golden 
vine. 

Ptolemy,  as  recorded  by  Varro,  kept  in  Judea  a  table  with 
a  thousand  covers,  where  each  guest  drank  out  of  a  golden 
cup,  and  had  the  vessels  and  plates  changed  at  every  course. 

rompey  found  in  the  treasury  of  Mithridates  two  thou- 
sand drinking  vessels  made  of  precious  stones. 

During  the  preaching  of  Saint  Paul,  at  Ephesus,  an  artifi- 
cer in  gold,  named  Demetrius,  who  made  a  great  trade  by 
manufacturing  in  silver  small  representations  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Diana,  led  against  the  Apostle  a  mob  of  the  nume- 
rous workmen,  who  like  himself  lived  by  this  art 

Christianity  for  a  long  time  proscribed  this  luxury.  It 
was  not  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  the 
time  of  Urban  the  First,  that  the  popes  had  the  sacred  vessels 
made  in  silver  ;  up  to  that  period  they  were  only  composed 
of  glass. 

From  the  epoch  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  the  tem- 
ples were  speedily  enriched. 

Constantino  ffave  to  the  single  church  of  St  Laurence  a 
lamp  of  pure  gold  weighing  thirty  pounds,  a  crown  of  silver 
also  thirty  pounds,  two  bronze  chandeUers  300  lbs.  weight, 
the  passion  of  St.  Laurence  in  silver  15  lbs,  a  golden  paten 
of  SO  lbs,  several  silver  patens  of  i(0  lbs  each,  a  golden  chalice 
of  30  lbs,  two  silver  clwJiceB  of  10  lbs  each,  ten  silver  chalices 
each  weighing  20  lbs  ;  more  than  1,100  lbs  of  silver  in 
various  ornaments  and  100  in  gold.  Anastasius  the  libra- 
rian,* thus  enumerates  the  ^fts  of  a  convert  to  twelve 
churches  of  Rome.  He  constructed  or  restored  forty- 
two  silver  altars  weighing  963  lbs ;  twentv-one  silver  vessds 
for  the  wine  of  the  Holv  Sacrifice,  weighing  330  lbs  ;  two 
ciboriums  in  silver  240  lbs ;  three  silver  reliquaries  for  pla- 
cing the  relics  of  the  martyrs  under  the  altar ;  a  cross  of 
gold  weighing  10 lbs;  and  golden  statues  120 lbs  weight.  la 
this  same  book  of  Anastasius,  all  replete  with  similar  details, 

*   Historia  de  ritu  romanorumpontificum,  ^  B  Ptiro  Apottolo 
ad  Nicolaum  I. 
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we  find  a  description  of  the  most  massive  subjects  of  silver 
plate  artificing  perhaps  ever  executed ;  there  is  first  a  canopy 
of  polished  silver  weighing  2,026  lbs.  including  the  Angels 
and  the  apostles  by  whom  it  is  borne  ;  this  was  found  in 
one  of  the  basilicas  founded  by  Constantino,  Basilica  Cons- 
tantiniena.  The  fountain  in  which  this  prince  was  baptised, 
by  pope  Sylvester,  was  still  more  colossal ;  it  was  all  coated 
with  porphyry  both  inside  and  outside ;  the  part  which  re- 
ceivea  the  water  was  in  a  proportion  of  five  feet,  and  of  the 
purest  silver  weighing  3,008  lbs. 

Leo  the  Third,  who  died  in  816,  enriched  the  churches  of 
Borne  with  objects  in  gold  and  silver,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  weight  amounted  to  1,075  lbs.  of  gold,  and  24,744 
lbs.  weight  of  silver.*  Notwithstanding  its  great  value, 
the  magnificent  golden  Altar  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Ambrose,  ' 
at  Milan,  is  still  in  existence.  It  was  executed  in  835. 
The  exterior  front,  all  in  gold,  is  divided  into  three  panels, 
by  a  border  in  enamel;  the  middle  panel,  exhibits  a  cross 
with  four  equal  branches,  which  is  formed  by  ornaments  in 
enamel,  alternating  with  fine  precious  stones,  polished,  but 
uncut ;  Christ  is  reposing  in  the  centre  of  the  cross ;  the 

?^mbol8  of  the  Evangelists  occupy  the  branches ;  the  twelve 
postles  are  placed,  three  by  three,  in  the  angles ;  all  the 
figures  are  in  relief.  The  right  and  left  panels  enclose, 
each,  six  bas-reliefs  ;  the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Life 
of  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  framed  by  borders,  formed  of 
enamels  and  fine  precious  stones.  The  two  side  fronts,  in 
silver,  enriched  with  gold,  present  three  rich  crosses, 
wrought  in  the  same  style  as  the  borders.  The  posterior 
fix)nt,  also  in  silver,  set  off*  with  gold,  is  divided,  like  the 
grand  front,  in  three  large  panels ;  the  centre  one  contain- 
ing four  medallions,  and  the  two  others  six  bas-reliefs,  re- 
presenting the  Jife  of  St.  Ambrose.  One  of  these  medallions 
tvpifies  the  Saint  giving  his  benediction  to  the  artist — 
Vdvinius — ^with  this  inscription ;  V.  Volvinius  magister 
phaber. 

Willigis,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  who  died  in  1011,  en- 
dowed his  church  with  a  crucifix  in  gold,  weighing  600  lbs. 
The  figure  of  Christ  was  adjusted  with  such  perfection  that 
all  the  members  could  be  detached  in  their  joints.  The 
eyes  of  the  Kedeemer  were  formed  of  fine  precious  stones. 

•  See  d'AglDCOurt,  History  of  Art,  I.  page  101. 
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The  pioue  Ina,  king  of  the  Western  Saxona,  founded  tie 
chapel  ofQlaatonbury  ;  2,680  lbs.  of  silver  were  employed 
in  its  decoration.  In  the  fabrication  of  the  altar  264  lbs. 
of  gold  was  used ;  fbi*  the  chalice  and  paten,  10  lbs.;  for 
the  censer,  10 lbs.  of  the  same  metal;  fof  two  chan- 
deliers,  12i  lbs.  of  siltet ;  for  the  gospel-cases,  more  than 
20  lbs.  of  gold  ;  the  priest's  vestments,  and  altar^coveritig, 
tissue  of  gold,  richly  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  had 
employed  in  its  workmanship  more  than  366  lbs.  ot  gold, 
and  more  than  2,897  lbs.  of  silver. 

The  walls  and  pavements  of  an  oratory,  which  one  of 
the  early  Christian  empetors  dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  were 
altogether  lined  with  plates  of  silver,  enriched  with  gold 
and  precious  stones.  The  bases  of  the  columns  were  in 
silver,  the  capitals  and  architraves  in  gold. 

The  iron  crown  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombairdy,  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  circle  otiron  inserted  in  the  interior, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  forged  with  one  of  the 
nails  of  the  Passion,  is  the  most  remarkable  and  best  known 
of  the  gems  which  still  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
Lombards.  It  is  composed  of  a  circle  of  joints,  laden  with 
fine  precious  stones,  and  embellished  with  flowers,  wrought 
in  gold.  They  have  it  preserved,  with  a  box  and  a  gospel- 
case,  given  to  the  abbey  of  Mou2a,  by  queen  Thcodelinde, 
who  died  in  616. 

At  Toulouse,  in  the  time  of  the  Visigoths,  they  manufec- 
tured  beautiftil  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  Theodoric  exhibit- 
ed with  pride,  as  the  work  of  one  of  his  subjects,  those  he  had 
made  for  his  own  table.  The  most  ancient  French  goldsmith 
known,  was  one  Mabuinus,  whose  name  has  been  preserved 
in  the  will  of  Perpetuus,  bishop  of  Tours,  (who  died  in 
474,)  as  the  artificer  of  a  golden  reliquary,  of  two  chalices, 
and  a  golden  cross,  which  this  bishop  bequeathed  to  his 
church** 

The  most  ancient  works  in  French  gold  work  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  are  the  golden  bees,  found  at  Tour- 
nay,  in  1653,  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric,  with  the  scabbard 
and  sword  of  the  same  prince,  if,  however,  this  scabbard 
and  sword-handle  were  not  Bywintine. 

The  bas-reliefs  in  silver,  and  silver  gilt,  of  which  the 

•  See  Bulletin  of  the  Society  of  the  History  of  France,  An^nst, 
1843,  page  139. 
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king  of  Burgondes^Qontran  had  made  to  cover  the  tomb 
of  oaint  Benigniusi  at  D^on^  formed  an  immense  repre- 
wntation,  seyen  cubits  and  a  half  high,  by  ten  wide, 
depicting  the  liatiyil^  and  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

TiA  Abbe  Suger  has  left  us  the  details  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  church.  He  had  a  chancel  made  all  in  gold, 
Uiat  is  to  aav,  he  added  seferal  tablets,  in  this  material,  to 
those  idready  given  by  Charles  the  Bald,  and  he  placed 
beft)r6  it  chandeliers  of  very  dear  gold,  weighing  10  lbs., 
bestowed  by  Louis  YI.,  aad  a  magnificent  cross,  of  the 
porest  gold,  weighing  40  lbs.,  enriched  with  a  profusion  of 
precious  stones. 

Godefroid,  bishop  of  Champs,  a  Oerman,  assigned  a  certain 
i^amber  of  canons  to  the  ecolesilustics  who  were  to  occupy 
themselves  in  goldsmith^s  work,  and  he  made  them  teach  this 
Mto  tbd  boncbmen  of  the  abbeys  placed  within  his  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  Several  monks  and  ecclesiastics  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  art ;  for  example,  without  speaking  of 
Saint  Eloi,  who  is  so  well  known  as  an  artificer,  and  the 
patron  even  of  the  craft,  we  might  mention  Josbert,  who 
made  a  figure  in  gold,  of  St.  Martial  of  Limoges,  to  orna- 
ment the  sepulchre  of  which  he  was  keeper ;  Wallon,  a 
monk  of  the  diocese  of  Mete ;  Odoranne,  a  religious  of 
Saint  Pierre  le  Vif. 

We  know  that  the  middle  ages  regarded  one  Virgil  as  a 
magician.  We  have  found  mention  of  the  following  chefs- 
d*osuvre  in  carving,  at  the  time  that  maffic  was  attributed 
to  him,  in  a  manuscript  at  the  library  at  Bourges — "  Virgil 
worked  wonder,  according  to  history ;  he  made  a  fly  of  brass, 
on  one  of  the  gates  of  Naples,  which  hunted  all  the  other 
flies  out  of  the  city.  In  this  same  city  he  constructed  a 
shambles  in  which  meat  could  not  be  tainted*  Item,  he 
made  a  bell  of  stone,  self-moving,  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
set  other  bells  striking." 

''Item,  he  made  at  Borne  this  miracle,  which  is 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  which 
was  styled  the  salvation  of  Borne;  for  he  erected  sta- 
tues of  all  the  provinces  of  the  world,  each  having  in- 
scribed on  him  the  name  of  his  province,  and  around  the 
neck  of  each  was  suspended  a  bell,  and  if  it  happened  that 
any  of  the  provinces  revolted  against  the  Bomans,  instantly 
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this  statue  turned  its  back  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
bell  began  at  once  to  ring,  and  the  statue  kept  looking  to- 
wards the  province  that  was  in  revolt,  whilst  one  of  the 
priests  who  guarded  the  images,  took  a  note  of  the  name 
of  this  place,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Senate,  who  imme- 
diately sent  off  a  host  to  subdue  this  province/' 

The  tomb  of  Henry  the  Large,  Count  of  Champai^, 
who  died  in  1180,  was  of  massive  silver,  ornamented  with 
enamel,  and  was  two  yards  long  and  one  in  height.  It  was 
open  and  excavated  in  Roman  arches ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
tomb  might  be  seen  the  statue  of  Henry,  in  the  costume  of 
a  count,  also  in  massive  silver.* 

The  shrine  of  the  Magi  or  three  wise  kings,at  Cologne,  is  a 
chefd'cBuvre  of  artistic  workmanship  of  the  twelfth  .century ; 
it  is  in  copper  gilt  with  the  exception  of  the  fore-front  which 
is  of  pure  gold.  The  form  is  that  of  a  tomb.  On  the  front 
are  sculptured  the  adoration  of  the  kings,  and  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  Christ.  On  raising  the  lid  you  perceive  three  skullfl 
ornamented  with  gilt  crowns  set  off  with  a  species  of 
garnet.  The  remainder  of  the  shrine  is  covered  with  sculp- 
tures, an  enormous  topaz  occupies  the  ton  of  the  pediment. 
The  shrine  is  covered  with  more  than  1,600  precious  stones, 
and  antique  cameos  representing  pagan  subjects.  Hercules, 
Medusa,  Alexander,  the  apotheosis  of  an  emperor. 

There  has  been  found  in  a  small  church  of  a  village  of  the 
diocese  of  Treves,  called  Buckholz,  near  the  castle  of  the 
counts  of  Manderscheid,  a  censer  in  gilt  bronze,  which  is 
very  curious,  whether  we  regard  in  it  the  conception  by 
which  the  artist  was  inspired,  or  the  skill  of  the  workman, 
or  the  remote  period  to  which  it  evidently  lays  claim,  as 
it  most  probably  belonged  to  the  chapel  of  the  castle  des- 
troyed since  the  eleventh  century.  From  that  time  this 
vessel  became  a  part  of  the  christian  museum  which  had 
been  established  in  the  chapel  of  the  cloisters  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Treves.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  curious  and 
very  detailed  description  given  by  M  de  Caumont  in  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  the  Bulletin  MonumentaU  Censers 
were  found  from  the  beginning  among  church  utensils ; 
but  we  cannot  say  the  same  with  regard  to  the  crucifix,  the 
ciborium  or  the  remonstrance,  the  absence  of  which  was  re- 
marked on  the  Altars,  which  might  be  thus  accounted  for ; 

•  Antiquities  of  the  city  of  Troyes. 
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because,  in  the  first  place,  up  to  the  fourteenth  century,  it 
was  not  the  custom  to  represent  the  image  of  our  Saviour 
in  alto-relievo ;  and  also  because  the  Blessed  Eucharist  was 
preserved  not  in  a  ciborium  or  remonstrance,  but  in  a  dove, 
of  gold  or  silver,  suspended  by  a  chain  to  the  ciborium.  The- 
opMlus,  for  these  reasons,  does  not  mention  in  his  Schedula 
mersarum  artium  either  the  crrwfix  or  the  ciborium,  ^c. 
The  most  exquisite  ornaments  of  this  species  date  from  the 
sixteenth,  or  it  might  be  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  magnificent  remonstrance  in  silver-ffilt  of  the  cathedral 
of  Barcelona  is  of  the  latter  epoch.  We  know  that  fewer 
than  eight  priests  could  not  carry  it. 

In  the  middle  ages  they  believed  implicity  in  the  inter- 
vention of  divine  or  supernatural  beings  in  the  works  of  the 
church ;  the  artificers  in  gold  or  silver  sometimes  participated 
in  that  honor.  Morales  relates  that  Alphonso,  second  king 
of  Spain,  wishing  to  employ  some  one  in  the  construction 
of  a  cross  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  two  pilgrims  came  to 
him  as  goldsmiths,  offering  to  complete  his  design  in  the 
most  perfect  manner ;  he  confided  to  them  accordingly  the 
richest  materials,  and  had  them  accommodated  in  a  suitable 
apartment.  A  feeling  of  distrust  seized  him,  and  acting 
under  its  influence  he  sent  his  ofiicers  to  superintend  the 
artificers,  who  on  entering  beheld  the  chamber  radiant  with 
light,  the  pilgrims  gone  and  the  cross  finished. 

The  Altar  of  the  Collegiate  and  Benedictine  Church  at 
Comburg,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  is  in  bronze, 
and  dates  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  centre 
of  this  curious  monument  of  the  past,  Christ  is  represented 
in  a  glory  of  crystal  cut  almond-wise,  encompased  by 
svmbols  of  the  four  Evangelists ;  at  his  sides  are  placed 
the  twelve  Apostles  in  two  rows.  These  figures  are  in  re- 
lief, well  proportioned,  of  a  severe  and  noble  style,  and 
gracefully  draped.  The  large  Glory  which  encircles  the 
Christ,  and  the  perpendicular  and  horizontal  columns  which 
divide  the  Altar  into  twelve  compartments,  are  covered  with 
mosaics,  forming  very  elegant  uesigns,  and  disposed  sym- 
metrically, their  varied  colors  separated  by  mouldings  of 
brilliant  metal.   Eight  precious  stones  are  set  in  the  Glory. 

In  the  descriptions  left  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Mosque  of 
Cordova,  we  notice  the  use  of  chandeliers  in  silver  and  in 
copper,  of  various  sizes ;  four  very  large  ones  have  been 
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found  in  th6  Innei*  Mosque,  and  one  much  larger  still  was 
placed  in  the  sanctuary  beside  the  Koran.  Its  circnmfer* 
ence  was  so  immense  that  it  could  hold  a  thousand  lights ; 
it  was  studded  with  gold,  silver,  and  even  precious  stoncfl. 
According  to  Macart&^,  the  number  of  chandeliers  dispereed 
through  the  interior  of  the  Mosque  were,  without  reckonintf 
those  above  the  doors,  280,  and  vases  or  lamps  fbr  oil, 
7,425,  a  figure  that  other  historians  computed  at  10,805. 

At  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  there  existed  formerly  fow 
chandeliers  of  carved  bronze  from  the  fourteenth  centiiry, 
each  of  which  was  surmounted  by  angels  carrying  wax 
lights. 

The  tenebrario  or  chandelier  in  bronze  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Seville  is  not  less  than  eight  metres  in  height ;  it  ift 
crowned  by  fifteen  statues  about  seventy  centi-metres  high. 
Morel  was  the  constructor  of  this  noble  work. 

We  see  in  the  AnnalesArckSologiques,  (March,  1847,)  the 
design  of  a  buckle  in  gold  recently  Ibund  in  England ;  it  is 
in  pure  gold  and  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  Its 
form  is  that  of  an  A  with  a  flat  head ;  on  the  front  may  be 
read :— '*  idfa$  atner  e  do:t  de  amet,*'  I  gain  love  and  I 
ffive  love ;  on  the  other  front  may  be  seen  the  letters  A.  G. 
L.  A.  which  might  form  the  worn  Aglae. 

Don  Martenne  records  having  seen  at  Clairvaux  a  silver 
chalice  to  the  cup  of  which  were  appended  four  small  belb. 

The  goldsmiths  abandoned  themselves,  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  to  all  the  extravagances  of  imagination. 
We  read  in  the  inventories  of  the  treasures  of  King 
Charles  V.,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  his  brother : — •*  Of  a 
cock  forminff  a  ewer,  the  body  and  the  tail  Of  which  were  of 
pearls,  and  the  head,  throat  and  neck  of  silver  enamelled  in 

irellow,  green,  and  azure ;  he  is  raising  his  back  against  a 
ox  who  appears  coming  to  seize  him  by  the  crest,  and  all 
is  represented  on  a  meadow  of  azure  enamel  where  several 
children  are  sporting. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nave  of  laBainteChape11e,at  Bourges, 
was  suspended,  by  sixteen  large  chains,  which  a  hook  and 
another  chain  attached  to  the  vault,  a  large  lustre,  or  as  it 
was  described  at  the  time,  a  chandelier,  to  a  crown  in  copper 
and  polished  iron— a  chef-d-ceuvre  of  taste  and  elegance ;  all 
the  parts  could  be  taken  asunder,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  wax  tapers  arranged  on  it.     It  reproduced  some  of  th^ 
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varied  forms  irhkh  were  displayed  in  all  the  details  of  the 
edifee ;  the  circumference,  (of  about  20  metres)  was  divided 
by  joists  hollowed  through,  each  being  ornamented  with 
four  fletir-de-lyB  and  a  small  Bear  in  relief,  which  bore  a 
pennant  with  the  arms  of  de  Berri ;  they  were  separated  by 
a  pilaster,  stirmonnted  by  a  little  bell,  at  the  base  of  which 
na^^t  b^  Been  a  half-formed  stag.  The  wai  lights  were 
lotanged  between  these  bells  on  the  branches  of  the  lilies 
which  projeeted ;  they  were  adorned  with  foliage  and  flowers, 
and  behind,  on  the  chandelier,  were  entwined  fleur-de-lys  in 
deeoratiotis  of  flower  work. 

The  largest  chandelier  of  la  Sainte  Ohanelle  was  only, 
they  say,  lighted  twice,  the  first  time  tfee  day  of  the 
Consecration,  the  18th  of  April,  1405 ;  the  second,  at  the 
fiineral  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  Jane,  Duchess  de 
Berri,  tlie  rgected  wife  of  Louis  XII.,  February  the  Slst, 
1606.* 

In  1489.  Pope  Eugene,  being  come  to  Florence,  ordered 
Lorenzo  Qhiberti  to  make  a  mitre  of  gold  weighing  fifteen 
pounds,  and  decorated  with  five  and  a  half  pounds  weight 
of  pearls,  six  of  which  were  as  large  as  nuts.  He  had  al- 
ready made  for  Pope  Martin  a  mitre  covered  with  golden 
foliage,  out  of  which  came  a  crowd  of  very  small  ^ures, 
in  alto-relievo,  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the  button  of  the  cope 
wae  aleo  enriched  with  jewels  and  figures  in  relief. 

Of  all  the  works  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  very  few  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  The  most  remarkable  amongst 
them  is  a  BaltH*ellar  which  he  executed  for  Francis  the  First, 
and  which  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day  at  the  museum 
of  Vienna.  Cellini  has,  himself,  given  the  following  dis- 
criptioti  <jf  it :  *'  I  have  represented  the  0<5ean  and  the  Earth, 
both  seated  with  their  legs  interlaced,  in  allusion  to  the 
gnlfe  which  penetrate  into  the  land,  and  the  capes  which 
advance  into  the  sea.  I  have  placed  a  trident  in  the  right 
hand  of  Ocean,  and  in  the  left  a  bark  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship designed  to  receive  the  salt.  Underneath  the  god 
were  foar  sea-horses,  who  had  only  the  head,  breast  and 
fore*leg8  of  horses,  and  the  tails  of  fishes,  which  gracefully 
intermingled.  Ocean  was  seated  on  the  group,  in  an  attitude 
replete  with  arrogance ;  a  crowd  of  fishes  and  other  marine 

•  Historie  du  Berry,  by  M.  L.  Raynal. 
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animals  swimming  around  liim,  plouffhinff  through  waves 
covered  with  enamel,  exactly  the  color  of  water.  Earth, 
under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  naked  woman,  holds  in  her 
right  hand  a  horn  of  abundance,  and  in  her  lefl  a  small 
temple  of  the  Ionic  order,  beautifully  sculptured,  fit  to  en- 
close the  pepper.  Beneath  this  figure  was  represented  the 
most  beautiful  animals  the  earth  produces.  A  portion  of 
the  rocks  near  her  were  enamelled ;  I  have  left  the  others  in 
gold.  This  group  was  set  in  a  groundwork  of  ebony,  in  the 
thickness  of  which  I  have  managed  a  wave,  ornamented 
with  four  very  small  gold  figures,  in  half  relief;  they  repre- 
sent Night,  Day,  Twilight  and  the  Dawn,  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  four  principal  winds,  carved  and 
enamelled  with  all  the  care  and  finish  imaginable."* 

For  votive  offerings  to  churches  the  skul  and  ingenuity 
of  goldsmiths  have  been  frequently  taxed.  The  Church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Ldesse  has  received  a  great  number,  equally 
remarkable  for  the  richness  of  the  materials  as  for  the  talent 
of  the  artists.  We  have  seen  there  a  fort,  some  French  me- 
morials ;  one,  the  city  of  Bourses,  offered  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  afler  a  plague  which  had  ravaged  that  city ;  the 
Prince  de  Conti  sent  a  castle  of  Vincennes,  and  Madame 
de  Tournon,  the  citadel  tower  of  that  city ;  they  also  had 
there  the  picture  of  the  city  of  Nancy. 

We  have  seen  two  angels  in  silver,  life  size, bearing  in  urns 
the  hearts  of  Louis  XIII.  and  of  Louis  the  XIV.,  at  each 
side  of  the  high  Altar,  at  the  church  of  St.  Paul. 

At  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great,  or  Louis  le  Grand, 
may  be  seen  an  antipendium,  all  of  silver,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  work 

The  tabernacle  of  the  Church  of  the  Carmelites,  all  sil- 
ver, represented  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

At  the  Sorbonne  was  a  sun,  in  gold,  given  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  which  cost  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

At  the  two  sides  of  the  high  Altar  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Electoral  palace,  at  Munich,  above  the  two  small  accessory 
Altars,  are  two  grand  reliquaries  in  ebony,  in  which  are 
framed  the  bones  of  all  the  saints  of  the  year,  incrusted  with 
precious  stones ;  it  is  a  calendar  of  diamonds. 

*  Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  book  vi.  Paris:  Paulin,  1847> 
2  volsi.  in  duodecimo,  vol.  2nd.,  page  33. 


Art.  IV.— AMERICAN  AGRICULTUEE. 

A  Statistical  View  of  American  AgricuUure^  Us  Home  Re- 
sources and  Foreign  Markets,  with  Sttggestiansfor  the  Sche- 
dules  of  the  Federal  Census  in  1860.  An  Address  delivered 
at  New  York,  before  the  American  Geographical  and  Statis- 
tical Societg,  on  the  Organization  of  the  Agricultural  Section, 
By  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Chainnan  of  the  Section,  and  Foreign 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society.  London  :  Triibncr 
and  Company.  New  Tork :  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  346 
and  348,  Broadway.  1859. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Jay's  Address  with  so  much  pleasure 
and  advantage,  that  we  shall  confer  a  benefit  upon  our  own 
countrymen,  whether  intending  to  reside  in  the  old  country,  or 
contemplating  a  start  in  the  new,  by  condensing  it  for  the 
Irish  Quarterly  Review. 

The  number  of  square  miles  contained  in  the  area  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  the  present  year^  is  within  a  frac- 
tion of  three  millions  (2,936,166)*  somewhat  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  area  of  North  America,  exclusive  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  nearly  double  the  area  of  all  Europe,t  excepting 
Russia.;]: 

Square  MUm. 

*  The  jurea  of  the  United  Sutes,  at  the  peace  of  1783,  was  820,680 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana,  1819,  added  aboat          .        •  899,579 

Acquisition  of  Florida,  1819 66,900 

Annexation  of  Texas 818,000 

Oregon  Treaty 306,062 

Tieatj  with  Mexico 522,955 

2,936,166 
— Db  Bow's  Compendium,  p.  82. 

t  The  area  of  North  America  is  as  follows  i 

Square  IfUes.  Square  Mllea. 

United  States -        2.936,166 

)  New  Britain    ....  2,598,837 

British  America  >  Upper  and  Lower  Canada   .         346,860 

3  Nora  Scotia  and  NewBrunswick  1,104,701 

3,050,898 

Mexico 1,038,834 

Central  America 203,551 

Rufsian       „ 894,000 

Danish        „      (GreenUnd) 380,000 

Total  square  miles  8,002,949 

— Dm  Bow's  Compendium,  p.  31 

X  The  area  of  Europe  embraces  3,81 1 ,594  square  miles.    The  area  of 
some  of  the  hirger  SUtes  is  as  follows,  in  square  miles ;— 
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Two  countries  in  either  beiniaphere  approi^U  the  United 
States  in  area ;  the  one  Russia,  containing  twenty-one  hundred 
thousand  square  miles;  the  other  Brazii,  having  twenty-Be?eii 
hundred  thousand  squaro  miles. 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  about  four  millioDs  (8,909,827),  in  1790,  to  twenty- 
three  millions  (28,191,876),  in  1850.  The  estimated  iK>pula- 
tion  for  the  present  year,  1868,  is  a  little  over  twenty-nine 
millions,  now  for  the  first  exceeding  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  which  in  1851  was  about  twenty-seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lions. According  to  the  ratio  of  increase  from  1S40  to  1S50, 
the  population,  in  1890,  would  be  one  hundred  and  seven 
millions.  The  annual  increase  from  1700  has  been  four  times 
as  great  as  Russia,  si^  times  b^  much  as  Great  Britain,  nine 
times  as  much  as  Austrifi,  tea  times  a^  muoh  ss  France.* 

In  1850,  the  density  of  population  for  the  existing  territorj 
of  the  United  Sta,te9»  was  about  eicbt  (7.90)  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  In  the  New  England  SUtes  the  density  wts 
forty-two  (41.34)  to  the  square  mile.  In  the  middle  States 
fifty-eight,  (57.79),  while  Ualifornia  and  Texas  together  bad 
less  than  one  person  to  the  square  mile.  When  the  increafe 
of  our  native  and  foreign  population  shall  invest  with  tlie  den- 
sity of  New  England  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States, 

Russia  in  Europe   .        .    2,tS^,d97      Tm'ke7     .  210,^ 

Austria  ....  5257,868  Sw^en  and  Norway  293»3IS 
Franca  .  ...  207,145  Belgium  .  .  .  II.S90 
Great  Britain  .  .  .  121,912  Portugal  .  .  .  36^10 
Prussia   .        .        .        .       107,921      Holland    .  .        |2,G01 

Spain  ...  182,270      Denmark       .        .         .  22,533 

Bavaria  ....  29,637  Naples  and  Sicily  .  44.401 
Hanover  ....  14,734  Sardinia  and  Piedmont  29^276 
Swiss  Confederation  14,950      Papal  States      .  15,892 

Greece        ....     17,900      Tmseaoj  .8,511 

♦  The  population  of  England  in  1851,  was  27,475,271  ;  of  Austria, 
86,514,397;  of  France,  85,788,170;  of  Bussia,  in  1850,  62,088,000;  of 
Prussia,  (1849.)  16,831,187  5  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  (1844,)  15,500,000: 
of  Spain,  (1834,)  12,232,104. 

It  is  stated  that  Uerr  Dielrick,  of  the  Unirersi^  of  Berlin,  estimatei 
the  population  of  the  world  as  follows : 

Europe       . 271,000^000 

Asia 730,000,000 

America 200,000.000 

Aft-ica 80,000,000 

Australia.  Ac 2.000.000 

Making  a  total  of  1283  millions,  of  which  ths  pspukitiDa  of  ihs  Unilsd 
States,  estimating  it  at  thirty  noUUons,  is  about  one  ibrtjr.fecond  part. 
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\U  population  will  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
millioDs.  With  the  density  of  the  middle  States,  of  fifty^eight 
(57.79),  to  the  square  mile,  it  would  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions. 

The  density  of  Spain  (78.08,)  would  make  it  two  hundred 
millions.  That  of  France  (172.74,)  five  hundred  millions. 
That  of  Great  Britain  (832.00,)  six  hundred  and  sixty  millions, 
while  the  density  of  Belgium  (888.60,)  were  it  possible  to  sup' 
port  such  a  population  on  this  continent,  would  give  us  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Such  a  population^  however,  or 
anything  approaching  to  it»  is  a  thing  impossible  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  portion  of  its  territory  is  a 
barren  waste,  ineapable  of  tillage.  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
space  between  the  98th  meridian  and  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
denoroine^ted  "The  Great  American  Plain,"  and  the  space  from 
the  £ocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rich  but  narrow  belt  along  the  ocean,  may  also  be  regarded,  iu 
comparison  with  other  portions  ot  the  United  States,  as  a 
wildernesa  unfitted  for  the  use  of  the  husbandman. 

I,  therefore,  do  not  mention  these  figures,  with  any  intent 
of  digressing  from  the  subject  before  us,  into  idle  speculatious 
on  the  future  destiny  of  the  Bfpublic,  based  upon  the  extent 
of  its  area»  but  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  so  intimately 
connected  with  a  jost  view  of  American  Agriculture,  that 
making  ample  allowance  for  the  unproductive  parts  of  our 
territory,  looking  only  to  those  parts  whose  fertility  is  known, 
the  country  is  capable  of  producing  a  vast  excess  of  food  over 
the  quantity  required  for  home  consumption  by  its  present  and 
immediately  prospective  population,  even  with  all  the  emigration 
that  &  wisely  directed  governmental  policy  may  induce ;  and 
that  it  must  be  in  part  the  industrial  mission  of  the  United 
States  for  long  years,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  for  long  centuries  to 
come,  to  produce  food  for  the  consumption  of  foreign  nations. 

A  general  Census  has  been  taken  in  the  United  States  every 
tenth  year,  beginning  with  1790,  iu  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  rederal  Constitution,  for  the  apportionment  of 
representation  and  taxation  among  the  States,  according  to  their 
representative  members ;  but  until  very  recently,  the  Census 
has  forniehed  few  national  daia,  upon  the  prominent  branoh  of 
American  industry. 

Our  governmental  statistics  have  had  reference  to  population, 
to  revenue,  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation.     They  have  of 
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late  touched  upon  tlie  moral,  the  social,  the  physical  condition, 
of  the  people;  including  religion,  education,  crime,  aiid 
pauperism ;  while  Agriculture  received  little  attention,  until,  in 
1840,  it  was  partially  included  in  the  Federal  schedules. 

In  the  Census  of  1850,  one  schedule  out  of  six,*  more  fall 
in  its  details,  was  devoted  \o  agriculture.  These  schedules 
were  prepared  by  a  special  committee  in  the  Senate,  and  thej 
were  assisted  by  valuable  suggestions  from  our  co-labourer, 
Mr.  Archibald  Russell,  whose  services  in  this  regard  were 
publicly  acknowledged  by  the  able  superintendent  of  the  Census, 
Mr.  De  Row,  and  who  thus  in  advance  aided  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  labors  of  this  association,  whose  infancy  he  so  faith- 
fully nursed,  and  wdose  maturer  course  by  Sections,  he  has 
within  a  few  months  so  auspiciously  inaugurated. 

The  materials  gathered  in  these  Census,  especially  the  last, 
despite  the  errors  and  imperfections  incident  to  the  inception 
of  so  vast  an  undertaking,  afford  a  most  excellent  basis  for 
future  comparison;  and  indicate  the  respectful  attentton  which 
Agricultural  Statistics  must  henceforth  claim  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  stimulated  as  they  will  be  by  popular  pressure 
from  without,  by  the  demands  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  at  last  in  Agriculture  a  branch  of  industry 
not  inferior  to  commerce  or  to  manufactures,  but  one  far  sur- 
passing them  both  in  extent  and  importance ;  the  great  over- 
shadowing interest  of  the  nation,  by  which  all  others  thrive, 
and  which  has  the  right  to  demand  the  constant,  chiefest,  and 
most  enlightened  regard,  at  the  hands  of  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress. 

The  Compendium  of  the  Census  of  1850,  prepared  by  Mr. 
De  Row,  of  which  an  immense  edition  has  been  issued,  em- 
braced a  summary  of  the  returns  of  the  former  Census,  and 
some  comparative  statistics  of  other  countries,  and  forms  an 
invaluable  text-book  for  the  student  of  statistics. 

The  ability  with  which  the  work  was  performed,  and  the 
appreciation  it  has  met,  afford  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Agriculture  of  our  broad  land,  it  its  more  prominent  features, 

*  The  schedolefl  were  as  follows:  I.  Free  inhabitants;  2.  SIetqs;  S. 
Mortalitj :  4.  Agriculture ;  5.  Manu&oturing  industry ;  6.  Sociai  statis- 
tics. The  superintendent  suggests  that  there  be  but  two  schedules  beie- 
i^r:  one  of  Population,  the  other  Production,  with  proper  in- 
structions for  compressing  all  required  information  in  a  compact  tad 
inezpensiTe  form. 
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will  be  henceforth  decennially  photographed  with  such  mjnute- 
iiesa  and  accuracy^  as  to  allow  of  the  most  thorough  investi- 
gation and  accurate  deductions. 

The  area  of  our  territory,  which  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
is  about  three  millions  of  square  miles,  will  soon  be  treated  of 
by  Mr.  Poor,  the  Chairman  of  the  section  on  Topography. 
Withoot  proposing  to  trench  upon  the  duties  of  that  section, 
or  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  prominent  features  of  our 
physical  geography,  I  may  remark  that  the  calculations  of  the 
Topographical  Bureau  at  Washington,  show  the  existence  of 
an  interior  valley  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Atlantic  and  FaciBc  slopes 
together,  and  one-third  larger  than  the  whole  domain  of  the 
Bepublio  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  each  slope  and  its  ratio 
to  the  total  area  of  the  United  States. 

ToRitory.  Area  in  Sqntfe  Ratio  of  Slope  of  total 

HU68.  Area  of  tbe  U.S. 

Pfedfic  Slope 786,002  .        .    2^09 

Atlantic  Slope,  proper  .  614,416  .        .     17.52 

KortberD  Lake  Region         .        .        .        112,649  .  3.83 

Gulf  Region 325,537  .        .,11.09 

MiMiasippi  VaUey,  drained  by  the  ^         ,  017  sgo  41  47 

MisslBwppi  and  its  tributariet       >         i,.i7.oo^  .       .    41.47 

Total 2.956,166      .        .    100.00 

Thus,  over  two-fifths  of  the  National  territory  is  drained  by 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  more  than  one-half  is 
embraced  in  what  may  be  called  its  middle  region.  One-fourth 
of  its  total  area  belongs  to  the  Pacific,  one-sixth  to  the  Atlantic 
proper,  one  twenty-sixth  to  the  Lakes,  one-ninth  to  the  Gulf, 
or  one-third  to  the  Atlantic,  including  the  Lakes  and  Oulf. 

As  connected  with  the  facility  of  water  transportation,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  add,  that  a  calculation  made  at  the  Office  of 
Coast  Survey,  for  1853,  ^ves  for  the  total  main  shore  line  of 
the  United  States,  exclusive  of  sounds,  islands,  &c.,  twelve 
thousand  (12,609)  statute  miles,  of  which  54  per  cent  belongs 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  18  to  tbe  Pacific,  and  28  to  tbe  Gulf 
coast ;  and  that  if  all  these  be  followed,  and  the  rivers  entered 
to  the  head  of  tide- water,  the  total  line  will  be  swelled  to  thirty- 
three  thousand  (33,069)  miles. 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  between  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  Atlantic  is  that  of  great  fertility,  as  also  that  on 
the  westen  side  of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  the  98th  meridian, 
34 
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including  the  State?  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  ArktHisaSi  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Minnebota,  and  portit)n»  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska ; 
but  from  that  meridian  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  thence  wearly  to  tht  Pacific,  excepting  the  rich  and  narroif 
belt  already  alluded  ta  along  the  ocean,  is  found  in  some  purts 
a  waste  utterly  barren,  and  generally  the  land  is  unfit  for  the 
support  of  an  ordinary  ctviKzed  oommuitity.*  Of  the  eiitire 
area  of  the  United  States  only  about  otie-thirteenth  part  is  im- 
proved ;  about  one- eighth  more  is  occupied  but  not  improfed. 
The  entire  number  of  acres  occupied  is  some  three  hundred 
millions  (293^60,614)  or  nearly  one-sixth  part  of  the  na- 
tional domain. t 

The  olden  theory  in  regard  to  the  soil  firat  occupied  bj 
settlers,  broached  by  Ricardo  and  MaUhus,  and  for  a  long  tiuje 
afdopted  without  question,  was  that  tl*e  beet  lands  were  first 
occupied  by  the  pioneers  of  civilization ;  but  this  has  beea 
refuted  by  Mr.  Carey,  whose  careful  array  of  facts  gathered 
from  the  history  of  various  nations,  including  our  own,  seeras 
to  shorw  conclusively  that  the  richest  lands  are  the  tot  to  be 
cultivated,  and  hence  ^e  may  conclude  that  among  the  ua- 
occnpied  portions  of  otir  country,  there  remaim  soil- of  greater 
fertrhty  and  ultinrate  value,  tfcan  is  to  be  folind  in  the  thir- 
teenth portion  now  under  actual  cultivation  J 

•  Prof.  Henry's  learned  papet  on  Meteorology,  in  Hm  conneotioB  with 
Agriculture. 

t  In  Great  Britain,  including  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  British  islands,  according  to  a  table  prepared  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1827,  in  statute  acres,  there  were  of  cultivated  landa  36^52^,979 
acres;  of  uncultivated,  16,000,000;  of  unprofitable,  15,871*363;  oaakiiig 
a  total  of  77,394,333  ;  of  this  totol,  19,135,990  were  in  arable  lands  and 
gardens;  27,386,980  in  meadows,  pastures,  and  marches;  15,000,000 
wastes,  incapable  of  improvement ;  15,87 1  >463  wastes  oapabld  of  improve- 
ment. 

In  France,  there  are  82.790,702  acres  improved ;  38,^38,^16  unim- 
proved. In  Austria,  1 38,808, 366—25. 812, 5t7  unhnproved.  In  Pros^ 
39,478.704  improved— 28,141,156  utfimproted. 

I  "  The  richest  laridfll  of  North  Carolina,  to  th*  extent  of  many  mil- 
lions of  acres,  remain  to  this  time  uncleared  and  undrained,  while  men 
are  everywhere  wasting  their  labor  oA  poor  Onefs,  yielding  three,  fottr. 
or  five  bushels  to  the  acre.  South  Catrolina  has  milliont  of  acres  0f  tte 
finest  meadow  and  other  lands,  capable  6t  yielding  immense  retaras  to 
labor,  and  waiting  only  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population  ;  and  to  it 
is  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  AlabamaC.  So  entii^ty  valueless  are  the 
richest  lands  of  the  west,  south,  and  iodth-irest,  that  Congress  hm  re- 
cently granted  them  to  the  extent  of  nearly  forty  millions  of  acres  to 
the  States  in  which  they  lie,  and  the  latter  liave  accepted  tliem."— 
Principles  of  the  Social  St/stem,  by  B,  C.  Carey,  Phitad.  16SS,  Vol.  I, 
i>p,  116-17. 
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The  Statee  and  Territories  among  which  these  lands  are 
divided^  are  forty  in  number,  besides  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including  within  their  organization,  sixteen  hundred  (1620) 
ooaoty  divisions. 

The  total  number  of  farms  and  plantations  is  about  a  million 
and  a  half  (1,449,075,)  the  number  of  improved  acres  is  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  millions  (113,082,614,)  of  unimproved 
one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  (180,528,000 ;)  the  farms 
average  two  hundred  and  three  acres  to  each  farm,  and  average 
in  value  twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty  (2,258)  dollars.  Th« 
implements  and  machinery  on  each  farm  average  in  value  one 
boodred  (105)  dollars.  The  proportion  of  improved  land  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  country  is  as  follows  :— 
111  New  England  26  acres  in  one  hundred. 
In  the  Sooth,  16  •'        "        " 

In  the  North-West  12    '*        "        " 
In  the  South.  West    5   *'        '' 

In  the  South,  the  number  of  acres  to  the  farm  is  the  largest, 
but  the  value  is  vaoti  in  the  Middle  States,  and  the  average 
▼aloe  of  the  Union  is  eleven  dollars  (11.04)  per  acre,  ranging 
from  one  dollar  and  a  half  (1.41)  in  Texas,  a  fraction  more  in 
California,  and  five  and  a  half  (5.34)  in  Che  Southern  States, 
to  eleven  dollars  and  a  half  (11.39)  in  the  North- Western 
States;  twenty  dollars  (^0.27j  in  New  England,  and  twenty- 
eight  dollars  (28.07)  in  the  Middle  States. 

The  published  Census  exhibits  very  partial  returns  of  the 
number  of  acres  held  by  individuals  in  the  several  States ;  re- 
turns limited,  in  fact,  to  certain  counties  in  particular  States. 
Among  them  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  are  indicated  as 
having  more  farms  of  large  size  than  the  others,  Louisiana 
having  among  fifteen  hundred  (1,558)  farms  two  hundred 
(206)  of  from  one  to  ten  thousand  acres,  and  one  of  over  ten 
tfaoiwand  acres ;  while  South  Carolfna,  among  nine  thousand 
(9,400)  farms,  has  fourteen  hundred  (1,472)  of  over  five 
hundred  acres^  twelve  hundred  (1,2&0)  of  over  one  thousand 
acres,  and  sixteen  of  over  ten  thousand  acres  each.  Among 
all,  the  smallest  average  number  of  acres  to  a  farm  is  97  acres 
in  IdUine,  ranging  upwards  to  about  one  hundred  (120),  in 
New  York  (113),  New  Jersey  (115),  New  Hampshire  (116), 
Pennsylvania  (117,)  and  Ohio  (125),  to  upwards  of  two 
bandredin  iVlaryland  (212),  Kentucky  (227),Tennes8ee  (261), 
three   hundred  in  Virginia   (840),    North   Carolina   (869), 
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Mississippi  (309),  and  Louisiana  (372),  to  four  hundred  (441) 
in  Georgia,  five  hundred  (541)  in  South  Carolina,  nine  han- 
dred  (942)  in  Texas,  and  forty-four  hundred  (4,466)  in  CaU- 
fornia  ;  but  these  two  last  averages  clearly  indicate  that  the 
division  of  the  number  of  farms  into  the  occupied  area  of 
the  State  territory,  a  gre^t  part  of  which  is  still  very  sparsely 
occupied,  cannot  give  the  true  and  actual  average  of  the  num- 
ber of  acres  to  each  proper  farm,  and  the  mean  average  ob- 
tained in  this  way,  of  two  hundred  acres  to  each  farm  in  tlie 
United  States,  w6uld  seem  to  be  consequently  only  an  approxi- 
mation, and  larger  than  it  is  in  fact. 

These  farms,  with  occasional  exceptions,  as  among  the  an- 
cient manors  of  New  York,  of  late  conspicuous  for  antirentism, 
are  owned  in  fee  by  the  cultivators  themselves,  and  this  rule 
constitutes  an  essential  element  of  difference  in  comparing 
American  Agriculture  with  that  of  England,  where  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  are  nearly  uniformly  tenants,  generally  under 
terms  of  longer  or  shorter  continuance,  and  sometimes  at  will, 
causing  a  separation  and  occasional  clashing  of  those  interests 
of  the  landlord  and  the  farmer  which  are  with  us  united  iu 
the  same  |>erson.* 

*  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  weU  known  work  on  *<  The  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their  applications  to  Social  Philo- 
sophy,**  in  the  chapter  on  the  "Influence  of  Progress  on  Profiti» 
Rents."  &c.,  contends  that  the  assertion  of  Bicardo,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  at  first  appear,  is  nevertheless  sound,  that  the  interest  of  the  Uod* 
lord  is  decidedly  hostile  to  the  sudden  and  general  introductioD  of 
Agricultural  improvements. 

Mr.  Mill  argues  that  if  the  improvement  were  confined  to  one  estate, 
it  would  clearly  benefit  the  proprietors ;  but  if  it  extends  equally  to  ill 
it  is  injurious,  for  the  reason  that  whatever  permanently  reduces  tbe 
price  of  produce,  diminishes  rent :  and  that,  if  by  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  land,  less  land  were  required  for  cultivatioo,  its  vajoe, 
like  that  of  any  other  article  for  which  the  demand  had  diminished, 
would  fall. 

Correct  as  this  reasoning  may  be  in  the  abstract,  and  upon  tbe  pre- 
mises assumed,  that  but  a  limited  demand  for  arable  land  exists  in 
England,  I  think,  with  great  deference  to  so  distinguished  an  authori^, 
that  it  ceases  to  apply  to  the  existing  and  prospective  state  of  things  in 
that  country ;  since  the  demand  for  food  in  England,  if  we  rightly  read 
her  statistics,  exceeds  the  utmost  limits  of  the  supply  that  her  anble 
lands,  with  all  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  modem  improvements, 
are  capable  of  yielding.  For  in  this  case  it  would  seem,  that  the  demand 
for  food  being  incapable  of  supply  at  home,  and  aU  possibUity  of  a 
failure  in  the  demand  for  arable  land  being  done  away,  the  interest  of 
tbe  landlords  would  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  general  introduction  of 
Agricultural  improvements  as  tending  to  increase,  not  only  the  prodoo- 
tiveness  of  their  estates,  but  the  annual  pecuniary  returns  from  every 
acre,  since  they  would  increase  the  average  number  of  bushels  to  the 
acre,  without  diminishing  the  value  of  each  separate  bushd  in  market 
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What  influence  this  difference  may  exert  upon  the  character 
and  progress  of  agricultural  improvements^  and  how  far  the 
superior  wealthy  and  to  some  extent,  more  liberal  education  of 
the  English  landlords  is  counterbalanced  b;  tiie  individual 
energy  and  enterprize  fostered  in  America,  by  an  undivided 
interest^  are  interesting  questions  that  will  be  probably  eluci- 
dated by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  future  returns  of  the 
two  countries. 

Between  the  United  States  and  France — although  the  lands 
in  both  are  generally  held  in  fee  simple^  or  nearly  so^  a  differ- 
ence of  similar  importance  is  found  in  the  average  size  of  the 
farms. 

Here  the  average  is  from  160  to  200  acres;  there  the 
average,  although  not  so  small  as  has  been  frequently  repre- 
sented, is  probably  but  six  or  eight  acres  among  four  millions 
of  the  smaller  proprietors,  or  about  twelve  acres  to  each  farm 
throoghont  the  entire  empire,  and  these  are  frequently  encum- 
bered by  ancestral  mortgages.^ 

The  cencius  of  1840  did  not  ascertain  the  number  of  acres 
of  improved  land  in  the  United  States,  so  that  there  are  no 
data  showing  the  increase  during  the  last  decade.  But  look- 
ing at  the  produce  of  American  agriculture,  we  find  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  1866  a  Statement,  exhibit- 
ing the  number  of  acres  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
different  crops  in  the  States  and  Territories,  their  total  pro- 
duct and  value,  together  with  the  product  and  value  per  acre, 
for  the  year  1850. 

'   •         \ — — 

*  Some  of  the  alarmist  writers  of  England,  in  predicting  the  most  un- 
fortunate consequences  from  the  division  of  landed  property  in  France, 
assumed  as  authority  the  treatise  of  Messrs.  Mounier  and  Rubichon 
upon  the  state  of  agriculture  in  France,  published  in  Paris  in  1846^  and 
hare  represented  the  average  sixe  of  the  farms  in  France  at  a  much 
smaller  area  than  the  average  stated  in  the  text.  The  London  Quarterly 
Beview,  also  for  December  1846,  proclaimed  upon  the  evidence  pro- 
duced by  these  writers,  that  '*in  a  few  years  the  Code  Napoleon  will  be 
employed  in  dividing  fractions  of  square  inches  of  land,  and  decided  by 
logarithms,  infinitesimal  inheritances,"  but  an  elaborate  and  interesting 
reply  to  these  several  authors  upun  this  point  was  published  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
MiU,  first  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  subsequently  as  a  note  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  treatise  on  Political  Economy,  (London,  1849,  pase 
594,)  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  actual  subdivision  or  morctlTe' 
wtent  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  although  certainly  too  minute 
in  some  parts  of  France,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  growing  evil  ; 
since  the  subdivision  has  reached  its  height,  and  the  reunions  by  pur- 
chase, marriage  and  inheritance,  now  balance  the  subdivisions. 
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This  table  shows  os  that  in  1860  the  four  largest  staple?  of 
our  country,  ranking  thetn  aecoreKng  to  their  annual  vdne, 
were — 

DoUan. 
Indian  Com       -         -        -        S^fiOOfiOO 
Hay,         -        -        -        -         138,000,000 
Wheat,     -        -        •        -  W,000,000 

Cotton,     .         -         -         -  78,0O0,(MW 

Before  proceeding  to  note  eome  further  sUtistios  in  Mgard 
to  Indian  Cora,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  eallfdl»  Maize,  ki  me 
briefly  mentioQ  the  doubt  expressed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Ibe 
British  Association,  whether  this  grain  is  strictly  a  plant «f  the 
New  World,  and  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  evidence  that  psofes 
it,  as  we  think  conclusively,  to  be  a  native  gtam. 

Stress  was  laid  in  the  Bntisb  Association  on  the  laet  of  its 
oocurrence  in  the  floral  decorations  of  Bone  in  tbe  time  of 
Bafaelle;  but  it  was  said  in  reiply  that  botaniats  had  aUrajs 
regarded  it  as  a  plant  of  the  N«w  World,  and  th«  eiridenees  on 
this  poiot  adduced  by  Alfease  De  CaudoUe  in  his  gveat  work 
on  the  geographical  distribotion  of  plants,  was  quite  complete; 
and  it  was  sensibly  suggested  thai  if  it  had  been  a  phait  of  the 
Old  World  they  could  eearcely  bane  failed  to  raise  ^  and  that 
Bafaelle's  painting  it  naigbt  be  acoonttted  for  by  this  iaterest 
with  which  all  the  products  of  the  New  World  wiene  then  re- 
garded*  It  is  refened  to  by  the  most  ancieot-Peravian  histo- 
lians ;  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Aborigines  in  thetimeof  Cdnoi- 
bus,  and  it  is  still  found  growing  in  a  wild  Htate  from  our  fioeky 
Mountains  to  the  forests  ^f  Paraguay.  The  venerable  Baron 
HuQAboldt,  whose  eminent  ftothority  may  be  Mgarded  as  aettling 
the  question  y  ws :  **  It  is  no  longer  doubted  among  botanic 
that  Maize  or  'nirkish  corn  is  a  true  American  grain,  and  that 
tbe  old  continent  received  it  from  the  new/** 

Indian  Corn  is  pre-eminently  the  great  staple  of  the  countiy, 
surpassing  all  others  in  tbe  area  of  its  cultivation,  and  i^  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  orof>t  yielding  in  1850,  witUn  a  frac- 
tion of  three  hundred  miflions  of  dolhirs,  being  all  bnt  equal 
to  the  united  values  of  the  three  next  staples  in  their  order, 
Wheat,  Hay  and  Cotton ;  and  as  Indian  Com  is  not  only  the 

*  Tboae  persons  wUo  WMy  wish  to  ftTamme  the  aadistilies  on  both 
sides  of  thM  ^uestioa,  which  has  been  much  discowed,  wiM  find  them 
arrayed  Id  a  learned  essay  on  Indian  Com,  by  Ciiarl«s  Lmite  Fliai,  of 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  M.  T.  Stele  Afncnl- 
tural  Society,  1849,  page  81, 
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moat  impoitaDt,  but  the  most  oniTersal  crop,  ^esLtendiog  from 
tbe  Dortbern  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  United  States  ;  \i$ 
cultivation  would  seem  to  afford  a  better  test  than  that  offered 
by  any  other  of  the  progress  of  American  tillage. 

In  the  production  of  Indian  Corn  no  state  has  retrograded. 
The  erop  in  1840  was  nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  bushels  ; 
in  l%bO  it  was  within  a  fraction  of  six  hundred  millions,  being 
a  gain  of  57  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  the  population, 
daring  the  same  time,  was  only  35  per  cent.  The  estimated 
crop  K>r  1855,  according  to  the  Secretiury  of  the  Tceaaury,  was 
between  seven  and  eight  bundled  millions,  or  nearly  double 
the  crop  for  1840,  and  tbe  crop  for  1856  was  estimated  at 
fully  eight  hundred  ioilhone  of  bushels. 

One  of  our  distinguished  agriculturists.  Prof.  Mapes,  in  an 
iotepesting  leotureon  Indian  Corn  before  the  American  Institute, 
has  remarked  that  it  may  be  said  of  our  corn  crop,  as  Mr. 
W^ter  said  of  the  turnip  crop  of  England,  that  its  failure  for 
three  successive  years  would  nearly  bankrupt  tbe  nation. 

It  is  with  ns  a  sta{de  food  of  men  and  of  animals.  To  it  we 
are  indebted  in  part  for  our  beef  and  in  a  very  large  proportion 
for  our  pork.  In  the  far  West  it  is  fed  largely  to  cattle  and 
pigs  for  tbe  more  convenieqt  exportation  of  tbe  produce  of  the 
country.  The  number  of  hogs  fattened  on  it  nearly  equals  the 
namber  of  inbai)itants,  and  their  lard  has  become  a  staple  article 
of  export.  The  sugar  estates  in  the  West  Indies  are  reported 
to  be  mainly  supported  by  Amerioan  Indian  Meal,  and  its  use 
is  extending  in  Ireland,  England,  and  throughout  the  world. 
In  1850,  somewhat  more  than  eleven  millions  of  bushels  were 
consumed  in  tbe  manufacture  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors. 

While  the  value  of  the  com  crop  has  increased  so  rapidly, 
the  WsBATGixip,  from  1840  to  1850,  according  to  the  census, 
had  increased  only  15  per  cent.  It  was  suggested  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Patent  Office  for  1852  and  '58,  that  this  crop 
would  have  ahown  an  equal  advance  with  that  of  Indian  Corn, 
had  it  not  been  badly  damaged,  especially  in  the  North- West- 
ern  States,  before  the  harvest  from  which  the  census  was  taken ; 
bat  the  statistics  of  subsequent  harvests  in  particular  States 
seem  to  render  this  supposition  improbable.^ 

•  The  number  of  bushels  for  1840,  was 84,828,872 

1850,         100,485.844 

Estimated  •*  1855,        109,665,678 

—Report  on  the  Finances  for  1856,  page  196. 
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The  breadth  of  land  in  the  United  States^  waited  to  the  wheat 
crop,  is  comparatively  small,  and  in  the  older  States  would 
appear  to  be  diminishing.* 

In  New  England  the  culture  of  wheat  is  rapidly  declining; 
in  the  Middle  States  it  is  nearly  stationary,  the  increase  for 
the  ten  years  previous  to  1850  being  only  about  fifteen  per 
cent.  In  the  North-Western  States  its  culture  has  rapidly 
increased  ;  and  it  is  from  this  district  that  the  largest  snp[^'ei 
for  export  are  derived. 

Chicago,  which^  twenty  years  ago,  imported  flour  and  meal 
for  her  own  consumption,  has  established  brands  of  flour,  which 
are  now  recognised  throughout  £urope ;  and  she  is  shown  by 
recent  statistics  to  be  the  lai^est  primary  grain  depot  in  the 
world,  rivalling  Odessa  and  Galatz,  Dantzig  and  St.  Petersburg, 
while  she  leads  all  other  ports  of  the  world  also  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  her  exports. 

The  population  of  Chicago,  which,  in  1850,  was  29,000,  in 
1856  had  increased  to  104,000.t 

The  Census  of  New  York  for  1855  shows  that  her  wheat 
crop,  once  so  famous,  is  actually  decreasing,  owing,  as  is  sup- 
posed, in  part  to  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  in  part  to  diseases 
of  the  plant,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  a  gradual  deterioration  of 
the  soil. 

The  wheat  crop  in  New  York  was  twelve  milhoM 
(12,286,418)  in  1840,  and  only  nine  millions  (9,092,402)  in 
1855,  a  decrease  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  while  the  crop  of 
Indian  Corn,  in  the  same  State,  increased  during  the  same 

*  The  county  of  Monroe*  in  the  State  <^  New  York,  of  which  Bochestff 
is  the  centre,  with  a  total  area  of  720  mUes,  or  nearly  fire  hundred 
thousand  (460,800)  acres,  produced  in  1850  about  a  million  and  a  half 
of  hushels  (1,441,653)  while  the  six  New  England  Stales,  with  ao  tret 
of  eleven  milliont  of  acres  (11,147,096^  of  improved  land,  only  sopplied 
one  million  of  bushels  (1,090,845  ) — North  America,  its  Agriculture  and 
Climate,  by  Robt.  Runsell,     Edinburgh,  1857. 

t  The  shipment  of  grain  in  1855,  Was  2,200,000  quarters  (of  S^bnsbels 
each)  being  the  largest  quantity  ever  shipped  from  any  one  port  in  the 
world ;  77.000  barrels  of  pork;  56,000  barrels  of  beef.  A  direct  trade 
between  Chicago  and  Liverpool,  via  the  St.  Laurence,  without  tranship* 
ment,  was  successfully  opened  in  1856,  by  the  Dean  Richmond,  a  schooner 
of  380  tons  register,  drawing  9  1-2  feet,  with  400  tons  of  wheat ;  she  was 
the  largest  sized  vessel  that  could  come  through  the  canaU  but  it  is  said 
that  a  moderate  outlay  would  admit  ships  of  1000  tons. 

The  freight  and  charges  were  less  than  via  New  York,  or  fh>m  the 
Black  Sea.  Hark  Lane  Gazette.  Letter  of  Mr  W.  Remaghan,  of 
Dublin,  copied  VIII.  Vol.   Working  Farmer,  page  234, 
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period  from  about  ten  (10,972,286)  to  twenty  millions 
(19^299,691),  or  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.,  showing,  when 
taken  tc^ether,  not  a  diminution  in  the  bread  crop  of  the  State, 
for  the  joint  increase  is  five  millions  of  bushels,  but  simply  a 
postiil  substitution  of  Indian  corn  for  wheat. 

In  no  country  can  abread  crop  be  raised  with  less  labor 
than  Indian  corn  generally  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  same  amount  of  toil  of  a  man 
and  horse  which  will  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  England  will 
raise  ten  bushels  of  com  on  favorable  soil  in  this  country. 

The  Patent  OfBce  Report  for  1855,  in  an  interesting  paper, 
by  Mr  D.  J.  Browne,*  shows  that  a  comparison  of  the  nutri- 
tious Talues  of  com  and  wheat,  ranging  at  from  two  to  three 
times  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  com,  gives  a  decided  preference 
to  the  com ;  and  this  fact  has,  doubtless,  had  its  influence  in 
f^ztending  its  consumption  among  our  people. 

But  as  yet  neither  this  fact  nor  the  other  excellencies  of  com 
meal  are  appreciated  iu  Europe ;  and  the  exports  of  this  grain 
are  very  much  less  than  those  of  wheat.  In  1854  the  propor- 
tions were  40,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  wheat  to  7,000,000 
dollars'  worth  of  corn.  Experiments  in  the  preparation  of 
com  are  being  made  by  the  Government  of  Prussia,  and  else- 
where in  Europe,  which  will  probably  result  in  its  more  rapid 
introduction  as  a  staple  article  of  food. 

Looking  at  the  aggregate  exports  of  the  country  for  the 
past  year,  1857,  to  learn  the  proportion  due  to  the  culture  of 
the  soil,  we  find  them  to  be  as  follows  : 

Dollan.  DoUitrt. 

The  Sea        -      3,739,644    Cotton         .     131,575,859 

"    Forest    -     14,699,711     Eaw  Produce         2,103,105 

Agriculture   -    75,722,096     Manufactures      30,805,126 

Tobacco        -     20,260,772     Specie  &  Bullion  60,078,352 

Total  value  of  Exports        .        -        .     338,785,065 
of  which  there  was  due  to  the  culture  of  the  soil  (agriculture, 
tobacco,    and    cotton,)    two    hundred    and    thirty    millions 
(229,661,832),  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sum  total. 

*  (See  page  456.)  The  analyses  relied  upon  were  those  of  Sir  Hnm- 
phrey  Davy,  assigning  96  per  cent,  of  natritioos  matter  to  wheat,  and 
77  per  cent,  to  com,  determining  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  two  grains 
i  >  be  in  this  proportion ;  so  that  I  dollar  being  the  price  of  com,  wheat 
would  in  reality  seem  to  be  worth  no  more  than  1.23  dollars. 
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Comparing  this  amount  with  the  exports  doe  to  the  eidt&re 
of  the  soil  in  1847,  we  find  that  there  were  in  that  jearone 
hundred  and  thirty-one  milliona,  the  increase  for  the  ten  jexn 
being  move  than  seventy  per  cent. 

The  exports  of  breadstnffs  for  the  last  fifteen  years  (see  Ap- 
pendix G.)  ha?e  singalariy  flnetuated,  and,  although  their  large 
increase  from  twenty-scTen  tnillione  (^Sijf  01,iai),  ia  lft46,  to 
sixty  weight  millions  (68,701,W1),  in  1847,  and  their  fail  again, 
iio  1848,  to  thirty-«even  millions  t»T,472,75l)  may  be  ae- 
counted  for  by  the  Irish  famine  of  1S47,  arising  from  the 
.potato  rot  and  short  crops  generally,  it  seems  less  easy  to  a^ 
<tount  for  the  differeioces  in  the  exports  of  tke  last  five  yean. 
They  were  in 

185!^,  twenty-five  millions  -  -  -  (25.857,0£T) 
18S3,  thirty-two  millions  -  -  -  {$ftfiBb,m) 
Rising,  in  1854,  to  sixty-five  raFillions  -  (66,d41,9£6) 
Sinking,  in  1855,  to  thirty^ight  millions  -  (^8,896,848) 
And  rising,  in  1857,  to  seventy^seven  millions    (77,167,^1) 

These  mint  be  owing,  however,  to  fluctaations  in  the  hooc 
supply,  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  demand,  afieeted  4is  the  iatter 
bas  recently  been  by  European  ^nd  Eastern  wars,  and  tteooR- 
-sequent  auspeosion'of  trade  with  the  Bailie,  as  the  avenge 
export  price  of  flour  from  the  country,  as  ascertained  by  tlie 
Treasury  Department  for  the  years  in  question,  throws  little 
light  upon  it. 

That  price  was  as  follows  : — 

1852 4.24 

1858 6.60 

1854 7.88 

1855 10.10 

A  statement  showing  the  actual  av:erage  export  price  of  flour 
at  New  York  from  the  year  1800  has  been  published  by  the 
Department. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  causes  of  sucfb  fluctuations  should 
be  ascertained  a^  nearly  as  possible,  for,  wbile  unexplained, 
they  are  calculated  to  excite  doubts  i<i  regard  "to  the  certaiDt; 
of  agricultural  profits,  aud  the  element  of  uncertainty,  wherever 
found,  is  calculated  to  discourage  and  to  deter."*^ 

•  See  a  paper  by  J.  J.  BawBon,  Esq.,  on  current  price  and  cost^cow 
in  Bngtand,  during  the  kst  ten  years,  as  illostrating  ihe  Tsloe  of  Agf^- 
cultural  Statiatk».~/:K7)H^  St^istkalJeumel,  for  March,  1666. 


Passing  from  the  great  staples  -of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  to 
the  other  agnooHoral  products  of  the  oouutrj,  a  comparison  of 
the  Census  of  1840  with  that  of  1850  gives  as  these  general 
results. 

And,Jir$C,  m  regards  Stock : 

¥lie  number  of  Horsks,  asses  and  mules,  hod  increased  m 
iHimber  »e«Nrt;hing  nmre  than  half  a  tnillion  (560^881),  the 
iotelm  1854)  being  about  five  millions  (4896,6§0).  The 
number  of  fioRes  hsrt]  not  increased  as  rapHHy  as  other  vtock, 
in  eonsequenoe  of  tihe  «3Etension  of  railroads  lessening  their 
demand  for  the  purposes  of  travel ;  but,  in  the  newlj^ettied 
Slates,  where  rtolroads  were  but  commencing,  the  increase  of 
horses  had  kept  pace  with  tihe  population.  There  is  albout  one 
horse  to^very  fivepersons  in  tbe  United  States.  The  ^00,000 
asses  «nd  mutes  returned  are  almost  confined  to  tlie  Southern 
States,  where  the  climate  is  •regarded  tis  better  adapted  to  tltis 
animal  than  dhe  horse. 

Tbe  Wbilt  Cattle  4iad  increased  nearly  three  «nd  a-half 
millions,  and  numbered  over  eighteen  millions  {18,87«,W7), 
of  wbieh  six  millions  (6885,094)  were  milch  eows,  about  two 
HriUions  (1,700,744)  worthing  oxen,  and  ten  millions 
(10,298,069)  other  cattle. 

Tbe  tate  of  increase  of  neaft  cattle  for  the  ten  yean  was 
about  twenty  per  cent.  Tbe  amount  of  butter  produced  in 
1850  was  three  hundred  and  thirteen  millions  of  pounds 
(818^266,'96£),  and  of  cheese  one  hundred  and  five  miUtons 
of  pounds  (105,585,219).  The  average  value  of  the  exports 
of  these  two  articles,  from  ItHfS  to  1B56,  whs  about  one 
miUion  and  a  half  o/f  dollars. 

SwiKB  had  iucreased  four.a;iiIlipns9  numbering  in  1850  over 
thirty  fniilions  (80,S54,218). 

SflJSJSP  had  increased  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  numbered 
nearly  twentj-two  millions  (21,7^^220). 

In  New  England  there  was  a  remarkable  decrease  in  their 
number,  from  3,811,807,  in  1840,  to  2,164,4f5«,  in  1850,  a 
decrease  of  forty-five  per  cent.  In  the  five  Atlantic  or  Middle 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland,  taken  together,  there  was  a  decrease  of  twenty-two 
per  cent.  The  augmeotatiou  has  chiefly  been  in  the  States 
aoutb  of  Maryland,  and  west  of  New  Y(»)k. 

The  returns  of  Wool  were  as  follows : 
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lbs.  Dollars. 

1840     -     36,802.114    .     11,845,818 

1850     -     52,516,959     -     15,755,088 

1855     .     61,560,379    -     23,892,944 

an  increase  of  about  forty-six  per  cent.    The  average  weight 

of  the  fleece  yielded  by  each  sheep  was,  in  1840,  1,84  pound, 

and  in  1850,  2.43,  indicating  a  great  improvement  in  ibe 

breed.    This  improvement  is  chiefly   shown   in  the  retaros 

relative  to  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.* 

The  total  value  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States  in  1855 
was  about  flve  hundred  and  fifty  millions  (544,189*516), 
and  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered  about  one  hundred  and 
twelve  millions  (111,703,142  dollars). 

The  graifi^  root  and  other  crope^from  1840  to  1850  : 

Ryk  had  decreased  from  eighteen  millions  (18^645,567)  of 
bushels  to  fourteen  millions  (14,188,813). 

Oats  bad  increased  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
millions  (123,071,341)  to  one  hundred  and  forty-six  millions 
(146,584,179). 

PoTATOifs  (Irish  and  sweet)  had  decreased  from  one  hundred 
and  eight  millions  of  bushels  (108,398,060)  to  one  hundred 
and  four  millions  (104,066,044). 

Hay  had  increased  from  ten  millions  of  tons  (10^348,108) 
to  thirteen  millions  (13,838,642). 

Hops  from  one  million  (1,238,502)  of  pounds  to  three 
millions  (3,4.97,029)  in  1850,  and,  as  estimated  b;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  nearly  five  millions  (4,820,752) 

*  The  contumption  of  foreign  wool  in  the  United  States,  it  maj  be 
remarked,  appears  within  the  last  five  years  to  be  diminishiog  sligfatlj 
in  quantity,  although  not  in  yalue ;  but  the  importation  of  wooUea 
manufactures  is  increasing.    The  importation  of  foreigB  wool  was, 

lbs.  DoUars 

in  1840    0^813,312      819,830 

••   1850 18.669,794      1.681,690 

«•   1855    17,805,611       1,940,000 

The  importation  of  woollen  naanufiictures  was, 

"   1840 ^        0,907.868 

"   1850 18,614.589 

••   1855     „ 23,008.223 

The  total  consumption  of  foreign  wool  in  England  in  1855,  was  66 
miUions  of  pounds.  Total  production  of  wooUens,  180,000,000  doUsn. 
and  exports  of  wooUens,  48,000,000  dollars. 

The  total  consumption  of  foreign  wool  in  France,  in  1856,  «ss 
77,300,000  pounds.  Total  production  of  wooUens  200,000,000  doUari, 
and  exports  of  woollens  38.000,000  doUars.  The  total  productioo  d 
woollens  in  the  United  States  in  1854  and  5,  was  48,000,000  doUars. 
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ID  1855,  indicating  a  rapid  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
Lager-beer. 

CorroN  bad  increased  from  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds 
(799,479,275)  in  1840  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
(978,317,200)  in  1860,  and  to  one  billion  and  eighty-eight 
millions  (1,0S9,409,908)  in  1855. 

RiCB  from  eighty  millions  of  pounds  (80,841,422)  to  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  millions  (215,313,497),  while 

ToBikCCO  has  decreased  from  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
millions  of  pounds  (219,163,319)  to  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  millions  (199,752,655). 

Wool  had  increased  from  thirty  millions  of  pounds 
(85,802,114)  to  fifty.two  millions  (5:J,5 16,959). 

Silk  Cocoons  had  decreased  from  sixty-one  thousand  pounds 
(61»652)  to  ten  thousand  (10,843). 

Wine  had  increased  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  gallons  (124,734)  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  (221,249). 

From  a  table  of  the  actual  crops  per  acre  in  the  different 
States,  it  would  ^m  that  there  is  a  diversity  so  great  as  to 
confirm  the  doubts  in  regard  to  its  correctness  frankly  intima- 
ted by  the  compiler,  who  states  that  nothing  better  can  be 
framed  from  the  returns,  which,  in  general,  were  very  care- 
lessly made,  or  entirely  neglected. 

In  Wheat  we  find  the  average  number  of  bushels  to  the 
acre  to  be  5  in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  7  in  North  GaroHna, 
Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  ranging  upwards  in  the  other  Stat^ 
nntil  it  reaches  12  in  New  York,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  13  in 
Maryland  and  Vermont,  14  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  15  in 
Florida,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas,  and  16,  the  highest  average, 
in  Massachusetts,  being  three  times  the  average  of  the  lowest. 

In  Eyb  we  find  the  average  of  bushels  to  the  acre  to  be  5 
in  Virginia,  7  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  8  in  New  Jersey,  17 
in  New  York,  and  25  in  Ohio,  or  five  times  the  lowest 
average. 

In  Indian  Ck)RN  we  find  the  lowest  average  to  be  11 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  South  Carolina,  15  in  Alabama,  16  in 
Georgia  and  Louisiana,  17  in  North  Carolina,  18  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Virginia,  and  so  rising  upwards  until  it  reaches  27 
in  New  York  and  Maine,  32  in  Vermont  and  Iowa,  33  in 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  New  Jersey,  84  in  Missouri,  86  in  Ohio, 
and  40  in  Connecticut,  some  three  and  a- half  times  the  lowest 
average. 
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In  OiiiTS  we  firui  the  lowest  aver»g;e»  10  bushels  to  the  acre 
in  North  Carolina,  12  in  Mississippi  and  Sooth  Garolma  and 
Alabama^  18  in  Virginia,  18  in  Ajrksnsas,  Qeorgk  and  Ken- 
tucky, £0  in  Delaware,  Indiana  and  Maine,  21  in  Gottneetieut^ 
Manfland  and  0\\U>,  22  iB  Peansylvania,  25  in  New  Yori[,  26 
in  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  .MissDori,.  Michigan,  and  MasM* 
chosetts,  29  in  Illiuois,  35  va  Wisconsin,  and  86  im  Iowa. 

Of  BiC£  we  have  returns  only  from  three  States,  Louisim 
giving  1,400  pounds  to  tiio  acr&,  3ouib  Carolina  1,750,  and 
Florida  1,850  pounda. 

Sweet  Potatoes  vary  in  quantity  from  &5  bushels  to  the  acre ii 
Texas  to  174  in  Louisiana,  200  in  Alabama, and  400  in  Georgia. 

Irish  Potatoes  yield  fh)m  65  bushels  to  tbe  acre  in  Noitk 
Carolina,  75  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  ^nd  Pennsylvattia, 
100  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  120  ia 
Maine  and  Tennessee,  100  in  Georgia  and  Wisoontin,  ISO  in 
Kentucky,  140  in  Michigan^  170  in  Maidaehn^etta,  175  ii 
Florida,  178  in  Vermont,  230  in  New  GUmpshire,  and  250  ia 
Texas. 

In  tbi^  table  particularly  it  is  difficult  to  account,  except  on 
the  supposition  of  error,  for  so  large  a  difference  in  the  average 
yield  per  acre  between  States  so  alike  in  character  as  Alabama 
(60)  and  Georgia  (1 25J  or  between  Cooneoticut  (85,)  Verwnt 
(178)  and  New  Hampshire  (220.) 

No  question,  perkifs,  connected  with  Aaaerican  Agriculture 
is  of  more  general  interest  and  iniportanoe  tfalm  the  measure  of 
profit  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  capital  invested 
ia  £arms,  and  managed  with  that  degree  of  skill  and  industiy, 
which  are  tbe  recognized  requisites  to  success,  in  the  various 
branches  of  commerce  and  of  manufactures,  in  the  trades,  and 
learned  professions. 

It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  '^  mankind  have  a  habit  of 
graduatii^  the  rank  of  labor  by  the  recompense  it  receives ;" 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  conviction  that  agricultural  labor  is 
less  profitable  than  many  other  employments  pursued  in  cities 
and  large  towns,  that  inducea  so  many  thouaands  of  our  am- 
bitious and  energetic  youths,  especially  in  New  Engbad  aad 
the  Atlantic  States^  to  forsake  their  rural  homes,  and  the  half- 
Cultivated  farms  of  their  fathers,  in  the  hope  of  more  rapidly 
achieving  independence,  and  perhaps  fortune,  in  communities 
where  every  branch  o(  trade  is  already  over-crowded  with 
anxious  competitors. 
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The  sMDe  idea  is  not  uiifrequentlj  entertaiDed  by  capitalists* 
The  coiDinoo  belief  seems  to  be,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  founded 
upon  oommott  experienee,  that  the  profits  of  farming  6p^atu>fts 
arfr  Tery  moderatei  and  that  it  19  idle  to  expect  oiofe  than  a 
small  per  centage  from  capital  thus  invested.  A  contrary  belief 
is  Beftmlly  attributed  to  an*  unduel  etithusiasm  with  no  basis  of 
ftcf>  and  occasional  instances  of  large  profits  are  regarded  as 
eKtraoFG^nary  eioeptioos,  that  are  to  be  attributed  to  local  and 
special  eanses,  and  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  any  we%bt 
iH  the  »u|>port  of  a  general  theory 

It  is  most  desirable  that  accurate  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
fair  profits  of  capita)  invested  in  agricalture,  after  just  allovramce 
(or  the  industry  required  for  its  devt>lopment^  should  bt  gathered 
from  idl  seotioBfi  of  Che  country,  and  it  would  be  wdl  if  some 
inquiries  to  this  end  were  embodied  in  the  Agricultural 
schedulee  for  thcf  app^oaohiug  Census^ 

The  fact  is  as  yet  but  imperfecUy  appreciated  among  us^  that 
Agrioulturci  whicbi  in  its  origin,  was  but  an  art,  has  been 
gradually  raised  t4>  tl^  dignity  of  a  science ;  aad  now,  thanks 
to  the  discoveries  of  the  great  practical  and  analytic  d^mists^ 
iu  Europe  and  America,  of  whom  Liebig  is  the  chief,  stimo* 
lated  and  aided  by  the  mechanical  iuvetntion,  for  which  our  age 
and  eonntry  are  so  remarkable,  it  occupies  a  position  of  pre- 
eminence unknown  during  the  last  century* 

'*  There  is,  I  believe/'  says  Mr.  Everett,  "  no  exaggeration 
iu  slating  that  as  great  an  amount  and  variety  of  scientific, 
physical  and  mechanical  kn6wledge,  is  required  fof  the  most 
successful  conduct  of  the  Various  operations  of  husbandry,  as 
for  any  of  the  arts,  trades,  or  professions/' 

Assuming  this  position  to  be  correct^  it  is  clear  tliat  no 
amount  of  evldencte  in  regard  to  the  pfofits  of  farms  conducted 
by  men  wanting  in  this  wide  range  of  scientific,  physical  and 
mechanical  knowledge,  can  determine  the  profits  that  may  be 
reasoitably  expected  from  farms  of  the  like  capability,  where 
that  varied  knowledge  institutes  and  guides  every  operation. 

But  there  id  retfson  to  believe,  that  while  the  limit  of  Agri- 
cultural  profits  ^n^tatiy  throughout  the  country  is  as  much 
below  the  line  it  is  capable  of  reaching^  as  the  present  standard 
of  Agricultural  education  i^  below  that  high  standard  to  which* 
Mr.  Everett  directs  the  ambition  of  the  American  farmer,  there 
are  good  grounds  for  the  opinion,  that  with  the  increase  of  an 
Agricultural  literature,  the  diffusion  of  books  and  newspapers, 
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of  farmers'  club^^  of  State,  county^  and  iovrn^  Agricultural 
societies,  of  national  and  local  fairs  and  exhibitions,  there  is  a 
perceptible  and  rapid  .improvement  in  the  rural  economy  of  the 
country,  in  the  intelligent  culture  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  profits 
of  Agricultural  capital. 

So  long  ago  as  1795,  Mr.  Burke  placed  the  proper  profits  of 
a  proprietor  of  1,200  acres  at  12  per  cent.  Sir  John  Sindair, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  declared  the  proper  profits  at  10 
to  15  per  cent.  Mr.  Kives,  of  Yirginia,  by  whom  these  facts 
were  mentioned  in  a  very  interesting  Agricultural  address, 
8t>ated  the  profit  of  the  model  farm  at  Oignon,  near  Versailles, 
at  14  per  cent.  The  ''  Sevue  des  deux  Mcndea*'  for  February 
15th,  1858,  in  an  article  entitled,  *^  Les  Questions  Agricdes 
en  1848,''  mentions  that  the  net  profits  of  the  farm  at  Bresles, 
in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  rose,  in  1856,  to  246,000  franos 
upon  a  capital  of  800,000,  being  more  than  80  per  cent. 

Occasional  accounts  in  our  Agricultural  papers  indicate  a  rate 
of  interest,  which  if  verified  as  one  that^could  be  reasonably 
anticipated  with  a  due  share  of  skill  and  industry,  would  im- 
mediately induce  the  investment  of  millions  of  ca|^ital  in  Agri- 
cultural operations,  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large,  is 
well  as  to  the  individuals  making  the  advances/ 

One  point  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  consideration 
of  the  advantages  attendant  upon  Agricultural  operations  is  the 

*  The  question  of  the  profits  to  be  reasonably  expected  from  Agncd- 
ture,  it,  at  this  moment,  being  somewhat  discuBsed  both  in  France  and 
England.  The  Highhind  Jouraal  of  Agrictdture,  for  March  1858, 
touches  upon  it  in  a  review  of  M.  Layergne't  recent  essay  on  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  two  countries.  That  able  writer  considers  the  idea,  thst 
Agriculture  is  less  profitable  than  what  is  usually  understood  by  mana£K- 
tures,  to  hare  arisen  from  mistaken  riewsof  the  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
he  regards  the  profits  of  manufkctnres  as  exaggerated.  We  look  only  to 
instances  of  striking  success,  and  forget  the  much  more  numerous  casei 
of  signal  failure*.  Again  he  suggests,  capital  invested  in  Agriculture  ii 
dispersed  over  a  greater  extent  of  territory,  and  its  results  are  less  coo- 
spicuous ;  while  in  the  other  case  it  is  concentrated  in  visible  masses,  sad 
a  smaU  number  of  establishments  which  strike  the  eye  and  the  imagina- 
tion. An  article  in  *'  The  Plough  and  AnTil,**on  Uie  profits  of  Agiiciil- 
ture  on  certain  farms  in  New  York,  Massachusets,  and  Connecticiit, 
makes  mention  of  prizes  awarded  by  the  Agricultural  Society  dT  tlic 
latter  State,  for  crops  per  acre.    Among  these  were  the  foUowing : 

A.  Wadhams,  Goshen,  1344  bushels  of  carrots  per  acre. 

A.  Beecher,  Bethlehem,  1416    ,,  .,  „ 

J.  T.  Andrews,  West  Com  well,  1660  bushels  of  ruta  baga. 
t»  fi  t,         2102  „        long  turnips. 

Phelps  „  „  105         „        sheUcom. 
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nkiy  of  the  capital  invested,  compared  with  the  chances  of 
loss  attendant  upon  commercial  or  manufacturing  investments. 
The  Hon.  Emory  Washbume,  of  Massachusetts^  in  an  address 
before  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  in  1854,  stated 
some  facts  bearing  upon  the  question,  which  a  statistical  inquiry, 
if  one  could  be  accurately  made,  into  the  successes  or  reverses 
of  the  various  pursuits  in  which  our  countrymen  engage,  might 
probably  multiply  to  an  extent,  that,  without  proof,  would 
hardly  be  credited.  Of  the  merchants  in  Boston  doing  business 
at  a  certain  wharf  during  forty  years  only  six  became  indepen- 
dent, the  remainder  failed  or  died  destitute  of  propery.  Of  one 
thousand  merchants,  having  accounts  at  a  principal  Boston 
bank  during  the  same  year,  only  six  had  become  independent. 

Another  investigation  led  to  the  startling  result,  that  of 
every  hundred  traders,  but  seven  succeed  in  acquiring  wealth. 
Prom  such  reverses  the  farmer  is  comparatively  free.  Of  eleven 
hondred  and  twelve  bankrupts  who  took  the  benefit  of  the 
bankrupt  law  in  Massachusetts  only  fourteen  were  farmers  ; 
and  of  twenty-five  hundred  and  fifty  bankrupts  in  Kew  York 
only  forty^six  were  farmers.  Less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the 
bankrupts  belonged  to  the  Agricultural  population,  although 
that  population  so  largely  exceeds  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
however  classified. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  leading  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country  are  in  a  languishing  condition  from 
their  recent  reverses,  and  the  conviction  is  generally  felt  of  the 
precariousness  of  their  profits  for  the  future,  dependent  as 
those  profits  are  upon  the  varying  policy  of  opposing  parties ; 
the  claims  of  Agriculture  upon  the  attention  of  capitalists,  as 
well'as  statesmen,  are  likely  to  be  more  fairly  scrutinised  than 
when  commerce  and  manufactures  were  in  the  full  tide  of 
success.  Should  the  schedule  for  the  approaching  Census  in- 
clude the  question  of  Agricultural  profit  in  such  a  form  that 
the  returns  may  afford  reliable  data  for  prudent  calculation, 
the  next  decade  may  perhaps  see  an  investment  of  capital  from 
the  Atlantic  States,  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  corn  in 

Manj  interesting  &ctt,  bearing  upon  the  question  of  crops  to  the  acre, 
and  Agricultural  profits,  may  be  ibuod  in  the  reports  of  the  Worcester 
Agricultural  Society,  and  geoeraUy  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  through- 
out  the  Unit&l  States.  A  paper  in  which  these  scattered  facts  should 
be  coUated  and  digested,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  every  farmer's 
Ubrary. 

35 
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oar  western  valley^^  to  an  extent  thst  sliali  materially  swell 
our  exports  of  bneadstnffs^  and  constitute  tiiein  the  chief  ek'- 
ment  in  our  foreign  exchanges. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  of  a  gradual  deterioration 
of  the  soil  in  the  older  States,  as  evidenced  in  part  by  ibe 
decreasing  ratio  of  crops  to  the  aci^,  as  compared  with  the 
ratio  in  former  years,  and  with  the  usual  ratio  in  other  couo- 
tries. 

Mr.  Morrell,  M.C.,  of  Vermont,  by  whom  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  designed  to 
grant  to  the  several  States  some  ten  millions  of  acres  U)  be 
divided  amongst  them  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  serwtors 
and  representatives  they  send  to  Washington,  with  the  viewof  pro- 
moting Agricultural  education  and  Agricultural  science,  by  the 
establishment  of  an  Agricultural  college  in  each  State,  has  made 
some  startling  statements  upon  this  subject.  He  affirms  tiiti 
Agriculture  is  rapidly  declining  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
that  the  quantity  of  food  produced  bears  each  year  a  sretUer 
proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation,  and  ihd 
over  a  very  wide  area  some  of  tlie  most  useful  crop*  bid  fair  to 
become  extinct. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Year  Book  of  Agriculture  for  1855,'*  on 
the  "  Alarming  Deterioration  of  the  Soil,''  referred  to  various 
statistics  of  great  significance  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
Some  of  them  regarded  Massachusetts  where  the  hay  crop 
declined  18  per  cent,  from  1840  to  1850,  notwithstaoinf 
the  addition  of  90,000  aores  to  its  mowing  lands,  and  die 
grain  crop  absolutely  depreciated  6,000  boshels,  although  the 
tillage  lands  had  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  66,900 
acres. 

In  Indiana  the  river  bottoms  which  used  to  produce  ai 
average  crop  of  sixty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  now  produce 
but  forty.  In  Wisconsin,  which  is  younger  still,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  one-half  the  bushels  of  wheat  are  now  raised 
to  the  acre  that  were  raised  twelve  yean  ego ;  and  the  writer 
declares  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  "  that  the  soib 
of  New  England,  after  all  the  admonitions  we  have  received, 
are  annually  growing  poorer,  and  that  eve»  the  virgin  lands  / 
t^e  great  West  are  rapidly  becoming  exhausted  by  tbetf 
fertility." 

He  refers  to  the  large  falling  off  of  the  wheat  and  potato 
crops  in  New  England,  which  have  however  been  replaced  bj 
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ludian  com,  and  aUo  to  the  falling  off  of  wheat  in  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  to  the  extent  of  60  per 
cent,  from  1840  to  1850,  and  assumes  that  the  Agricultural 
statistics  of  each  State  tell  the  same  sad  story ."^ 

As  regards  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of  the  country^  I 
think  it  is  clear  from  a  comparison,  not  of  wheat  and  potatoes 
alone,  but  of  the  total  products  of  the  soil,  especially  of  Indian 
corn,  in  1840,  with  that  of  the  same  crops  in  1850,  that  Mr. 
Morrell  is  mistaken  ;  but  as  productiveness  of  crops  and  de* 
structiveness  of  soil  are  said  to  be  the  two  most  prominent 
features  of  American  Agriculture,  the  large  harvests  in  our 
young  States  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  fertility 
of  those  parts  of  the  older  States  which  once  yielded  as  abun- 
dantly, seems  to  have  been  steadily  diminishing  for  a  long 
course  of  years. 

This  fact  is  exhibited,  not  only  in  the  wheat  lands  of  New 
England,  and  other  parts  of  the  North,  but  on  the  tobacco 
fields  of  Virginia,  and  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  South  ;t 
and  the  subject  undoubtedly  deserves  the  most  careful  investi- 
gation.J 

The  deterioration  of  our  soil  is  doubtless  owing,  in  a  great 
part,  to  a  careless  system  of  cultivation,  common  to  new  coun- 
tries where  land  is  cheap  and  labor  is  dear,  and  the  soil  is 
natoraily  productive,  ^nd  the  individual  cultivator  is  intent 
upon  lai^e  immediate  zeturns,  thoughtless  of  the  permanent 
fertility  of  his  farm,  careless  of  the  interests  of  his  successors, 
and  regardless  of  the  prosperity  of  the  community  at  large. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  every  agricultural  people  runs  the 
same  race  of  exhausting  culture,  sliallow  ploughing,  a  continu- 

*  I  gathw  this  account  of  Mr.  MorreU*8  stateroente  from  an  editorial 
io  the  N.  T.  Erening  post. 

f  Progrets  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States,  by  Daniel  Lee,  M.D., 
Patent  Office  Reports  for  1858,  p.  2,  and  **  Southern  Agricultural  Ex- 
haHstion  and  its  Remedy,'*  by  Edmund  Ruffln,  Esq..  of  Virginia;  read 
Wfore  the  South  CaroUna   Institute,   al   Obarleaton,  same   Tolunoe, 

iMffears. 

%  Prof.  liebig  mentions  the  fact,  that  the  value  of  tobacco  depends 
apon  the  quantity  of  potash  contained  in  the  ashes ;  and  that  accurate 
anoljses  of  the  Tirioas  sorts  of  tobacco  have  been  executed  by  the  Ad- 
ministnition  at  Pads,  as  fumisbiDg  a  mode  of  distinguishing  the  different 
soilaiOB  whieh  tobacoo  was  raised,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  class  to  wliich 
H  belonged.  The  Professor  then  says :  **  Another  striking  fact  was  dis- 
okMed  threugh  these  analyses.  Certain,  celebrated  Aindt  of  American 
tqbaeeo  were  found  gradmallp  to  pield  a  emalUrquanlUyofatheM,  and  their 
metiue  diminished  in  proportion,*^ 
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ous  course  of  impoverishing,  with  neither  rest,  rotation  nor 
sufficient  manure;  and  that  necessity  alone  can  convince  them 
that  duty  and  interest  both  demand,  that  land  shall  be  so  tilled 
as  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  in  fruitfulness.  Soch  a 
necessity  in  the  lessening  crops  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
westward  emigration  in  search  of  more  fertile  territories,  al- 
ready presents  itself  to  the  intelligent  American  agriculturist : 
and  the  reasonable  belief  that  the  same  exhaustive  system  will 
soon  begin  to  tell  upon  the  most  productive  regions  of  the 
West,  has  led  to  the  discussion  in  agricultural  newspapers, 
and  at  farmers'  clubs,  of  the  philosophical  causes  of  the  ex- 
haustion, and  the  best  means  of  renovation.* 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  efforts  to  restore  exhausted 
lands  have  been  attended  with  the  most  marked  pecuniary 
success.  Mr.  Euffin,  of  Virginia,  estimates  the  increased  value 
.  of  reclaimed  lands  in  Eastern  Virginia,  by  marling  and  liming, 
from  1S3S  to  1850,  at  some  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  In  the 
well  known  case  of  a  similar  success  from  claying  a  light  soil 
by  the  celebrated  Coke  of  Norfolk,  afterwards  Earl  Leicester, 
that  gentleman  doubled  the  value  of  his  estates  in  Norfolkshire : 
and  among  numerous  instances  of  immense  improvement  simply 
from  drainage  and  deep  ploughing,  with  but  little  aid  from  fer- 
tilizers, may  be  mentioned  one  cited  by  Prof.  Johnston,t  of 
tlic  Home  farm  at  Yestees,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
ale,  where  the  land,  by  these  means,  was  raised  in  value  eight 
times— from  5  shillings  to  40  shillings  rent  per  acre. 

There  are  no  reliable  data  from  which  we  can  now  gather 
the  progress  of  deterioration  in  productive  lands  in  the  United 
States,  or  the  reclamation  of  exhausted  lands ;  but  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  use  of  gvano^  the  most  powerful  of  restoratives, 
indicates  to  some  extent  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  fer- 
tilizing. 

*  The  fact  was  developed  by  Liebig,  '*  That  the  mineral  subttaocet 
found  in  the  ashei  of  plants  were  originally  ingredients  of  the  soil.  la' 
the  shape  of  the  Agricultural  produce  of  a  field  or  in  the  crops,  the 
entire  amount  of  thtise  ingredients  of  the  soil  which  hare  become  ingre- 
dients of  the  plants,  have  been  removed. 

Thus  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  absorbed  by  the  cereal  graios, 
lime  by  tobacco,  and  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  by  cotton.  The  veiy 
interesting  experiments  of  Bonssingault,  Slayen,  and  other  foreign  Agri- 
cultural chemists,  touching  the  mineral  constituents  of  various  crops 
and  the  chemical  analyses  of  soils,  to  discover  what  elements  were  want- 
ing, and  how  ihey  may  most  easily  be  restored  in  their  due  proportioo, 
are  becoming  graduaUy  known  and  appreciated. 

t  Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  p.  323,  note. 
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The  consumption  oiffuano  for  I855,as  stated  by  Prof.  Mapes, 
was  about  140,000  tons.  The  amount  sold  in  England,  during 
the  year  1 855,  was  stated  by  Mr.  Nesbitt  at  210,000  tons, 
being  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  consumption  of 
1854,  which  was  also  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  over  that 
of  1858  ;  ibis  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  a  rise  iu 
the  price,  from  forty-five  to  about  eighty  dollars  per  ton. 

It  would  seem  proper  that  the  schednles  for  the  new  Census, 
should  embrace  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  deterioration  or  im- 
provement of  the  soil,  which  may  be  shown  not  only  by  the 
ratio  of  crops  to  the  acre  at  successive  periods,  but  by  the 
market  value  of  the  same  lands  at  stated  intervals ;  and  that 
the  schedules  should  also  exhibit  generally  the  quantity  and 
prices  of  the  various  fertilizers  in  use — barn-yard  manure  firstly 
and  chiefly,  then  guano,  pondrette,  lime,  gypsum,  marl,  muck, 
and  so  forth,  that  are  yearly  devoted  to  the  enrichment  of  our 
soils.  Upon  this  item  of  manure,  insignificant  as  it  might 
seem  to  the  unreflecting  mind,  depends  the  continuous  prosper- 
ity of  our  country.  This  is  the  secret  of  England's  Agricultural 
wealth.  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  sketch  of  English  Agriculture, 
quoted  the  extraordinary  fact  stated  by  M'Queen,  *'  that  the 
value  of  the  animal  manure  annually  applied  to  the  crops  in 
England,  at  current  prices,  surpasses  in  value  the  whole  amount 
of  its  foreign  commerce,'^  and  he  added,  "  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  greatly  exceeds  it/'* 

The  schednles  might  also  advantageously  give  us,  not  simply 
the  amount  of  new  lands  brought  into  cultivation,  but  of  the 
worthless  lands  that  have  been  reclaimed  by  drainage. 

In  almost  all  the  States  extensive  tracts  of  swamp  lands  are 
found,  not  only  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  frequently  inducive  of 
that  fearful  scourge  of  health  and  happiness,  fever  and  ague, 
that  year  after  year  prostrates  the  energies,  and  shortens  the 
lives  of  ten  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen. 

Large  grants  of  these  swamp  lands  have  been  gratuitously 
made  by  the  Federal  Qovernment  to  the  States,  in  tha  hope  of 
their  reclamation  through  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  State 
Governments.  Since  1849  nearly  sixty  millions  of  acres  have 
been  thus  granted.  In  the  drainage  of  large  tracts  of  land 
we  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  Europe,  especially  of 
Holland,  where  the  Harlem  Lake,  thirty-three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  thirteen  feet  deep  below  the  tide,  has,  since  18159, 

•  Wcbiter'i  Works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  448. 
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been  converted  into  a  most  fertile  tract,  oceupied  by  some  (wo 
thousand  inhabitants, andexbibitirig  fields  of  verdare  dotted  witlt 
numerous  cottages,  and  enlivened  by  cattle,  horses  and  sheep, 
grazing  on  the  fruitful  meadoMs.  The  lands  thus  reclaimfd 
from  the  ocean  are  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and  are  estimated 
as  capable  of  supporting  seventy  thousand  persons. 

Of  the  pecuniary  results  of  drainage  in  this  country  Gov. 
Wright,  of  Indiana,  quoted  an  example  in  a  public  address 
touching  the  marshy  lands  of  that  State  embracing  three  thoo- 
sand  acres.  He  mentioned  a  farm  of  160  acres  which  bad  been 
sold  at  five  hundred  dollars,  and  after  an  expenditure  of  two 
hundred  dollars  in  drainage,  was  worth  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  an  advance  of  more  than  600  per  cent. 

But,  apart  from  these  large  tracts  of  overflowed  lands,  scarcely 
a  farm  in  the  country  but  would  be  improved  by  thorough  draiu- 
age,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
acres  under-drained  in  each  year  of  the  Census,  nor  the  estimated 
additional  value  which  they  thereby  received.* 

Looking  at  the  acreage  now  devoted  to  Indian  Corn,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  other  crops,  it  has  been  estimated  that  by  the 
adoption  of  an  improved  system  of  Agriculture,  embracing 
drainage,  deep  ploughing  and  skilful  manuring,  the  entire  crop 
now  yielding  400  millions  of  dollars,  might,  upon  the  same 
breadth  of  land,  be  trebled  if  not  quadrupled.  At  present,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  our  average  crops  per  acre  are  even  less 
in  our  most  fertile  and  almost  virgin  States  than  in  the  soil  of 
Europe,  that  has  been  cultivated  for  centuries. 

Take  Wheat,  for  instance.  The  average  crop  per  acre  in 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  is  I ^  bushels  jin  France  it  is 
13  ;  in  Eugland,  21  ;f  in  Flanders,  23  ;  in  Scotland,  30  (on  the 
authority  of  Professor  Johnston  ) ;  and  in  New-Brunswiok,  19. 

How  the  average  might  be  increased  throughout  this  country 
by  careful  culture,  we  may,  in  part,  learn  from  the  returns  of 
occasional  crops  in  England  of  seventy  bushels^  in  New  York 
of  sixty,  on  the  prairies  of  forty*four,  and  at  San  Jose,  as  is 
reported,  of  eighty-seven. 

*  The  committee  on  drainage,  in  thdr  report  to  the  State  Agrlcoltval 
Society  of  New  York,  in  1848,  assert,  that  •*  there  is  not  one  farm  out 
of  ercry  seventj-five  in  this  State,  but  needs  draining— much  draining— 
to  bring  it  into  high  cultiration.  Naj,  we  Tcnture  to  9^j  that  ereij 
wheat-field  would  produce  a  larger  and  finer  crop  if  properly  dnined.** 

t  Prof.  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,    1849. 
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Yet  another  topic  closely  connected  with  the  interests  of 
American  Agriculture  is  the  recent  diminution  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  male  population  engaged  in  Agricultural  pursuits, 
as  compared  with  the  number  engaged  in  commercial  and  other 
pursuits.  The  precise  ratio  of  that  diminution  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  Census,  for  the  reason  that  the  tables  of  1850, 
on  the  leading  occupations  of  the  people,  were  based  upon  the 
whole  number  of  male  inhabitants  over  fifteen  jears  of  age ; 
including  all  the  free  males,  and  three-fifths  of  the  male  slaves, 
whereas  the  former  tables  of  occupation,  made  in  184>0  and 
1830,  were  based  upon  the  entire  population.  The  Census  of 
1840  made  the  portion  engaged  in  Agriculture  77.4  per  cent, 
for  both  sexes,  that  of  1840  only  44.69. 

There  is,  therefore,  reason  for  believing  that  the  proportion 
of  the  population  devoted  to  Agricultural  pursuits  is  decreas- 
ing; and  it  is  important  that  the  schedules  of  the  neit  Census 
should  be  drawn  with  reference  to  the  determination  of  this 
point  with  entire  accuracy,  and  should  develop  whatever  facts 
may  be  essential,  to  enable  us  to  discover,  and  if  possible  to 
correct,  the  causes  that  may  be  diverting  an  undue  proportion 
of  American  industry  from  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

The  attractiveness  of  town  and  city  life  for  the  laboring 
classes  may  be  lessened  by  a  stud?  of  the  tables  of  mortality, 
showing  that  the  average  duration  of  life  is  much  larger  in  the 
rural  districts. 

In  England  the  average  duration  of  life  is  forty-five  years  in 
Surrey,  but  only  twenty- five  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool.* 

A  paper,  by  Mr.  Edward  Jarvis,  on  vital  statistics  at  Dor- 
chester, in  Massachusetts,  read  before  the  British  Association 
in  January  1840,t  showed  that,  out  of  1,700  persons, 

The  average  life  of  Farmers  was         -    45  years 
"  Merchants      .     33     " 

*'  Mechanics       -     ^9     " 

*'  Laborers  -     27     "t 

*  John  Yates*,  Esq.,  Paper  on  oar  Natiooal  Strength,  tested  by  the 
nombert,  the  age»  and  the  industrial  qualities  of  the  people,  read  before 
the  British  Association  at  Glasgow,  September,  1855. 
t  Vol.  IX.  Journal  of  British  Statistical  Society,  page  279. 
X  The  Registrar  General  of  England,  as  quoted  in  the  Highland  Jour- 
nal  of  Agricolture,  gives  the  deaths  per  1000  per  annum,  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  40. 

Agricultural  laborers  ...  ...  ...  6  055 

Printers  ...  ...  ...  ...  9  090 

Police  ...  ...  ...  ...  8.922 
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Looking  from  the  average  years  of  life  to  the  increase  of  tbe 
male  population^  we  find  it  stated  that  in  Massachusetts,  among 
the  cities  and  towns  it  is  6  per  cent.,while  among  the  Agricultural 
population  it  is  9  per  cent. ;  a  difference  of  male  births  in  favor 
of  the  rural  districts  of  83  1-8  per  cent. 

These  facts,  if  verified  by  the  national  statistics,  and  brought 
home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  are  certainly  calculated 
to  restrain  a  preference  for  the  crowded  streets  and  impure 
atmosphere  of  our  cities,  over  the  broad  fields  and  bracing  air  of  tbe 
country ;  and  the  feverish  anxiety  for  rapid  gains  iu  mercantile 
pursuits,  may  be  advantageously  checked  by  statistics  showing 
the  uncertain  gains  of  commercial  speculations,  and  the  certain 
profit  of  enlightened  Agricultural  toil. 

The  leading  facts  at  which  we  have  glanced,  of  an  increasing 
foreign  demand  for  breadstuffs,  the  limited  breadth  of  our 
arable  land,  which  thousands  of  our  citizens  have  been  taught 
to  regard  as  inexliaustible,  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  soil 
from  a  wasteful  system  by  which  the  constituents  of  fertility 
are  removed  with  each  successive  crop,  without  being  restored 
by  appropriate  manures — a  system  based  upon  the  desire  for 
immediate  gains,  without  thought  of  the  sacred  duty  that 
devolves  upon  us  to  transmit  the  soil  to  our  posterity,  with 
undiminished  productiveness,  that  it  may  sustain  in  comfort 

A  paper  on  the  Mortality  and  Hygiene  of  New  Orleans,  printed  in  tbt 
11th  volume  of  l)e  Bow's  I^eview,  for  1851,  quotes  the  Registm^ 
Reports  of  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Genin  on  Vital  Force;  McCuUovgb^ 
British  Empire;  Chambers*  Edinburgh  Journal,  March  1,   1851;  and 
gives  a  table  of  mortality  in  cities  and  other  parts,  from  which  I  tike 
tlie  following : — 

Boston,  89  years  from  1811  ...  ...  2.457-2 

Lowell.  13  „        1836  ...  ...  2.1194 

New  York.  45    „        1805-  ...  ...  2,9622 

Philadelphia.  34 „        1807  to  1840    ...  ...  2.5510 

Baltimore  ...         1831  „    1849    ...  ...  2.49)7 

Charleston        ...         1822  „    1848    ...  ...  2.5793 

Savannah  ...         1840,,    1847  (white)         ...  4.1616 

New  Orleans     ...         1846,,    1S50    ...  ...  8.1017 

Massachusetts  ...        1847  ,»    1848    ...  ...  1.59 

12  counties  in  England      ...  ...  ...  1.93 

12  cities  „  ...  ...  ...  2.72 

T     J  I  males  ...  ...  ...  2.72 

London     .•  J  fe„,„,e.  Z  tli 
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and  happiness  the  unnurnbered  millions  that  are  presently  to 
occupy  our  land  ;  these  and  similar  considerations  connected 
with  the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  oar  country,  appeal- 
ing at  once  to  the  interest  and  the  patriotism  of  the  nation, 
may  be  so  elaborated  and  diversified  and  verified  by  the  tables 
of  the  Census^  that  its  returns  shall  teach  us  not  simply  lessons 
in  political  economy  but  lessons  of  daily  duty^  the  benefits  of 
which  shall  be  reaped  alike  by  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

There  are  various  topics  connected  with  American  agricul- 
ture on  which  I  would  like  to  touch,  did  time  permit  me.  One, 
the  recent  and  rapid  introduction  of  improved  agricultural 
machinery,  soon*probably  to  be  followed  by  the  use  of  steam 
ploughs  and  other  machinery  worked  by  the  same  motor,  over- 
coming, to  a  great  extent,  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  American 
farmer  in  the  high  price  of  labor ;  that  feature  of  our  agricul- 
ture which  constitutes  so  marked  and  essential  a  difference 
between  the  practical  agriculture  of  America  and  Europe. 

Another  is  the  spread  of  agricultural  science,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  patent  office  distributing  their  reports  and  seeds 
gathered  from  Europe ;  through  the  multiplication  of  books 
and  papers  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  by  county,  state  and 
national  societies  and  farmers'  clubs,  in  their  frequent  meetings, 
addresses,  and  exhibitions  of  agricultural  iniplements  and  pro- 
ducts. 

What  the  country  now  most  requires  in  reference  to  its 
agriculture,  is,  that  its  condition  should  be  faithfully  pho- 
tographed  in  the  returns  to  each  Perderal  Census,  and  it  will 
be  for  the  Agricultural  Section  of  this  body  to  prepare  well 
considered  suggestions  for  the  new  schedule  and  submit  them 
to  the  Ferderal  Government.  Such  suggestions  will  appro- 
priately come  from  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Society,  in  view  of  its  national  character  and  the  scope  of  its 
labors;  and  such  suggestions,  judging  from  the  past,  the 
Ferderal  Government  will  cheerfully  receive  and  carefully  con- 
sider. 

Among  the  additional  items  which  might  advalitageously  be 
included  in  the  schedules,  I  would  suggest  the  following  : — 
,  As  regards  persons  employed  in  farming* — The  proportion  of 
the  population  thus  employed  of  both  sexes.  Their  average 
life,  as  compared  with  that  of  persons  living  iu  towns,  aud  of 
other  trades. 
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As  regards  capital  employed  in  agricuUure. — Not  onlj  the 
proportion  invested  in  land,  stock  and  implements,  but  the 
profit  thereon  received  during  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  Census. 

Ai  regards  the  farms. — Not  only  the  improved  and  anim- 
proved  lands^  and  the  proportion  in  meadow,  pasture  or  tillage, 
but  the  number  of  acres  of  each  farm  that  hav^  been  drained ; 
the  number  requiring  draining ;  the  number  drained  during 
the  last  year  ;  the  cost  of  draining,  and  the  value  of  the  land 
before  and  after. 

In  regard  to  the  improvement  or  deterioration  of  the  soil,--^ 
The  average  of  each  crop  and  cost  of  each  per  acre ;  the  average 
of  bushels  or  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  cash  value  of  each  on 
the  spot. 

In  regard  to  manures. — The  amount,  variety,  and  cost  of 
those  applied  during  the  last  year,  and  the  rate  of  cost  per 
acre. 

Other  suggestions  will,  doubtless,  be  made,  a  collation  of 
which,  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  may  afford  us  in  future 
years,  the  means  of  tracing  the  progress  of  American  i^cuU 
ture,  and  reading  its  actual  condition  at  each  decade,  with  the 
same  facility  with  which  a  prudent  mercliant  reads  the  past 
and  present  of  his  business  in  the  carefully  prepared  balance 
sheet ;  and  if  the  future  of  America  shall  continue  to  exhibit 
the  same  steadily  progressive  advance  that  we  find  in  her 
past,  the  tabular  results  of  each  succeeding  Census,  dry  and 
uninteresting  as  they  may  seem  to  those  who  shall  see  in  them 
but  columns  of  figures,  will  in  fact  develop  the  fufillment  of 
some  of  those  prophecies  of  the  coming  wealth  and  splendor  of 
the  Western  Cfontinent,  that  when  occasionally  uttered  by  our 
far-seeing  economists,  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the  carel^s 
dreams  of  visionary  enthusiasts. 


Art.  V.^CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY  IN  WORD 
AND  WORK. 

La  Belle  Sdison  h  la  Campagne:  Canseils  Spirituels. 
Pat  L'Abb^  Bautain.  Deuxiime  Edition.  Paris: 
Hacbette  el  C**-    1858. 

Not  many  months  ago  this  nnpretending  volume  was 
given  to  the  world,  and  before  readers  had  well  arrived  at 
the  last  chapter,  or  reviewers  had  time  to  cavil  or  applaud, 
the  first  edition  had  totally  disappeared  from  the  publisher's 
flhelf,  and  an  impatient  public  had  to  be  pacified  with  the 
announcement  of  the  speedy  issue  of  a  second.  Ever  since 
the  reputation  of  the  little  book  has  been  eddying  into 
wider  circles.  M.  Bautain's  name  on  the  title*page  was 
the  cause  of  the  empressement  in  the  first  instance,  and  M. 
Bautain's  spirit  which  lives  in  the  pages,  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  the  rare  success  of  these  ConseiU  Spirittcels. 

We  doubt  if  there  be  another  teacher  owned  by  any  of 
onr  modem  nationalities  who  commands  so  large,  so  en^ 
lightened,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  strangely  varied  an 
auditory.  No  matter  what  the  subject  may  be  of  any  book 
of  his,  whether  it  be  philosophy,  psychology,  or  sketches 
hpropot  of  a  Summer  sojourn  m  the  country,  it  is  sure  to 
be  reverently  accepted  and  devoutly  studied.  Theologians, 
philosophers,  savants  are  sure  to  read  what  he  writes,  who 
is  himself  "  a  master  in  Israel."  In  his  triple  capacity 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  Doctor  of 
Laws,  he  speaks  with  authority.  The  mere  littSrateur 
would  be  ashamed  to  confess  he  had  not  looked  into  the 
latest  production  of  so  gifted  a  pen ;  for  M.  Bautain  has 
taken  away  the  excuse  of  studying  Rousseau  and  George 
8and  "  merely  for  the  fine  language,"  so  perfect  is  his  com- 
mand of  the  French  tongue— so  choften,  pure,  and  luminous 
his  style.  The  lady  of  fashion,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
must  be  aware  of  what  is  said  or  done  by  one  whose  name 
and  presence  are  known  in  the  most  distinguished  salons 
of  the  Empire ;  whilst  to  the  vast  multitude  such  a  book  as 
La  Belle  Saison  is  welcome,  as  not  above  their  comprehen- 
sion, and  as  written  besides  by  the  great  orator  whose  con- 
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fSrences  in  Notre  Dame  rank  him  with  de  Ravignao  and 
Lacordaire. 

But  neither  Celt  nor  Saxon  north  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel has  yet  had  share  in  the  interest  attending  M.  Bantam 
and  his  works.  With  the  exception  of  one  review  from  a 
scholarly  pen,*  and  two  or  three  curt  newspaper  notices, 
we  have  seen  no  sign  of  La  Belle  Saison  having  attracted 
attention,  even  among  the  reading  public  of  these  countries. 
It  is  only  another  proof  how  little  the  really  valuable  por- 
tion of  French  literature  is  known  here,  and  how  often  evea 
the  names  of  distinguished  foreigners  are  unheard  amongst 
us.  As  we  happen  to  know  something  of  M.  Bautain's 
life,  and  as  circumstances  have  made  us  well  acquainted 
with  works  of  his  which  are  neither  literary  nor  scientific, 
yet  calculated  to  excite  deep  interest,  we  think  it  not  out  of 
place  to  refer  here  somewhat  particularly  to  each — the  man 
and  his  mission. 

Louis  Eugene  Bautain  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  l/th 
February,  1796.  Having  chosen  the  profession  of  teacher 
he  entered  the  £cole  Normale  as  pupil  in  1813,  and  pursued 
the  severest  course  of  study  there  for  three  years.  The 
tone  he  adopted,  and  the  direction  given  to  his  remarkable 
talents  may  be  assumed  from  the  fact,  that  M.  Cousin  was 
his  master,  and  Joufiroy  his  fellow-student.  In  1816, 
being  then  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  fill  the 
chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  Strasbur^,  and  was 
soon  after  named  to  conduct  a  similar  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Faculte  of  that  city.  His  well  ordered  method  of 
conveying  instruction,  the  profundity  of  his  views,  his  pe^ 
feet  command  of  the  whole  range  of  philosophic  thought, 
added  to  his  graceful  elocution,  soon  attracted  round  the 
professor's  chair  a  crowd  of  the  most  intellectual  and  stu- 
dious young  men  of  Strasburg.  Many,  too,  who  had 
been  immersed  in  the  luxury  and  frivolity  of  upper-class 
life,  and  some  who  had  become  imbued  with  the  low  tone 
pervading  the  general  society  of  that  half-Celtic,  half-Teu- 
tonic  frontier  city,  were  lured  away  to  better  things  by  the 
influence  of  his  character  and  genius;  and  from  eagff 
listeners  they  grew  into  devoted  pupils.  The  students 
became  enthusiasts ;  they  looked  up  with  reverential  regard 

*  See  The  Dublin  Review  for  January,  1859. 
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to  their  master ;  they  felt  strangely  drawn  to  him  as  to  a 
friend  ;  it  is  said  they  strove  to  be  like  him  in  the  smallest 
particular,  and  made  a  study  even  of  his  dress  and  gesture. 
But  while  thus  in  the  rush  of  youth  and  hope,  these  earnest 
thirsting  souls  went  bravely  on  their  way,  desiring  wisdom 
and  seeking  light,  it  was  not  all  well  with  the  master.  He 
had  already  passed  through  that  phase,  he  had  conquered 
difficulties,  he  had  grasped  the  idea  of  the  wisest  head,  and 
had  dissected  the  idea  of  the  hardest  thinker;  he  had  found 
everything — but  truth ;  gained  everything — but  peace  I 
Referring  to  that  period  of  his  life,  M.  Bautain  says  :— 
*'  I  was  at  that  time  a  man  of  the  world,  very  busy  with 
human  science,  and  much  taken  up  with  philosophy;  and 
as  I  had  obtained  a  certain  success,  and  was  still  young,  I 
had  a  tolerably  high  opinion  of  my  own  knowledge  and 
capacity.  It  was  my  ambition  to  become  a  great  philoso- 
pher.* Elsewhere  the  delusion  is  indicated,  and  the 
awakening  described — we  have  it  in  his  own  words. 

"  I  believed  niYself  a  philosopher  because  aH  human  wisdom  was 
dear  to  me,  and  1  found  delight  in  empty  theories.  As  so  many 
others  have  done,  I  concluded  that  the  limits  of  the  absolute  and  the 
possible  were  bounded  by  my  own  reason,  and  that  my  will  alone 
should  be  a  law  unto  itself.  I  sought  truth  within  my  own  soul — 
throughout  nature,  and  in  the  world  of  books.  I  sought  access  to 
every  source  of  human  knowledge.  I  was  blown  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine ;  and  found  nought  but  doubt  and  desolation, 
vanity  and  contradiction.  But  Heaven  be  praised  !  I  never  meddled 
with  the  ignoble  doctrines  of  materialism,  or  systematically  suffered 
my  soul  to  be  soiled.  Yet  I  was  the  slave  of  imagination  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the^re^^ige  of  art  and  the  delusion  of  poetry,  I  was 
de«olate  and  athirst.  Tes,  I  reasoned  with  Aristotle,  tried  to  re- 
organise the  understanding  with  Bacon,  doubted  methodically  with 
Descartes ;  I  endeavoured  with  Kant  to  determine  what  it  was  pos- 
sible  and  permissible  to  know  ;  and  the  result  of  all  my  reasonmg, 
reconstruction,  methodic  doubt  and  criticism,  was  simply  this — that  I 
knew  nothing,  and  perhaps  should  never  know  anything.  Zeno 
taught  me  to  retreat  into  my  own  interior  and  take  refuge  in  the 
moral  conscience— seeking  happiness  in  joy  and  independence  of  will. 
Then  I  became  a  Stoic  ;  but  only  to  find  myself  once  more  without 
principle,  without  guidance,  without  aim  ;  nay  roore>  without  food 
for  the  mind  or  peace  for  the  heart — at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  my  liberty,  and  absolutely  afraid  to  exercise  it  lest  I  should  lose 
it  altogether.  I  turned  to  Plato  ;  his  sublime  speculations  seemed 
to  give  wings  to  my  soul ;  I  dared  to  hope  that  I  might  bv  ideas 
alone,  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  pure  truth  and  eternal  beauty. 

•  La  Belle  SaUon,  p.  71. 
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J  l<»arDed  to  diK0¥M*f6  magnifieeDit)/  of  the  abstract  good>  b«i  knew 
not  bow  to  practise  it.  I  demonstrated  finely,  but  compr«heDded 
very  little,  and  enjoyed  nothing.  I  was  neither  better  nor  happier 
for  being  more  learned  ;  and  in  the  roidst  of  my  dreams  of  virtue 
and  perfection,  I  felt  in  my  bosom  the  presence  of  that  hyA?a -beaded 
egoism  iaugbiog  at  my  theories  and  seorning  my  vam  aiten^tt. 
disgusted  Uws  with  human  teaching,  •atur»ted  with  doubts,  scarcely 
Fcnturing  to  hielieve  in  my  own  existence,  knowing  not  what  to  d« 
with  myself  and  others  in  this  world,  1  thirsted  for  truth,  hungered 
for  justice,  and  could  find  them — nowhere  !'*• 

This  unhftppy  state  of  doubt  and  discomfort,  this  ton- 
tempt  for — 

♦*The  magic  jngglery  that  fools  the  soul," 

had  reached  the  climax,  when  College  vacation  occurring, 
M.  Bautain  left  Strasburff  to  spend  the  time  with  somi 
friends.  Oircumstances  which  took  place  during  that  visit, 
and  happy  influences  exerted  at  so  critical  a  time,  led  to  a 
great  change  in  the  philosopher's  state  of  mind.  He  tellfl 
us  t  that  the  faith  of  early  childhood  began  to  re-awaken 
within  him,  and  with  a  new  spirit  he  commenced  to  study 
the  Scriptures ;  and  as,  in  spite  of  his  presumption  he  hsA 
ever  been  sincere  in  his  desire  for  truth,  he  now  pursued 
the  search  with  untiring  ardour.  The  precious  light  of 
Faith  had  dawned  upon  him  ;  and  so  enlightened  he  read 
and  understood.  It  was  not  all  easy.  Many  times,  he 
admits,  difficuUies  and  apparent  contradictions  met  him  on 
the  way,  and  passages  oocurred  which  seemed  unintelligible 
and  even  absurd.  His  mind  was  still  so  heaped  up  with 
the  prejudices,  objections,  and  false  notions  acquired  in  the 
course  of  his  previous  life  and  education,  that  not  unfre- 
quently  his  own  shadow,  so  to  speak,  obstructed  the  divine 
light  in  its  passage  to  his  soul.  But  he  was  not  led  to 
struggle  alone.  If  abandoned  to  himself,  he  acknowledges, 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  lost  courage  and  remained 
in  darkness  though  encompassed  with  a  flood  of  light  :— 
'*  For  I  had  eyes  that  could  not  see  the  light,  or  at  best 
could  onl^  dimly  discern  it  athwart  the  shadow,  and  through 
the  medium  of  a  faint  reflection."  The  friend  who  gav« 
a  friend's  help  in  the  crisis^  is  described  as  a  perfect  christian 

^  Diteourt  $ur  la  morale  de  VEvangile  eompaHe  d,  cetU  dee  Pkiioeopket. 
t  See  La  Belle  Saison,  pp.  72—73. 
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aod  a  man  of  tfaoroogh  enlighteuuient,  whose  piety  could 
as  little  be  quettioned  86  fais  knowledge ;  the  union  of  the 
two  being  in  his  case  admirable  indeed.  The  sceptic  con- 
fessed the  superiority  of  the  believer.  In  discussion  and 
eouTersation  M«  Bautain  had  often  been  impressed  by  the 
striking  Tiews  and  profound  ideas  enunciated  by  his  friend 
with  r^ard  to  questions  of  the  very  highest  moment ;  and 
as  he  knew  he  gloried  in  the  acknowledgment  that  he  had 
learned  more  from  the  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures  than 
from  all  the  books  that  had  been  written  by  mevt,  the 
philosopher  naturally  felt  himsdf  impelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  same  source,  and  to  do  as  die  other  had  done.  We 
shall  not  now  refer  to  tlfe  help  and  guidance  given  so  oppoi- 
tonely ,  or  dwell  upon  the  admirable  method  adopted  by 
the  friends  when  they  studied  the  Divine  Word  together. 
But  the  result  shcJl  be  told  by  M.  Bautain  himself. 

'*  I  owe  my  deliverance  to  a  book,  but  to  a  book  which  never 
issued  from  the  hands  of  man.  For  long  jeam  I  had  despised  that 
book,  and  had  left  it  contemptuously,  to  such  of  the  credulons  and 
the  iffi)oraDt  as  might  find  profit  in  it.  But  now  ]  discovered  in 
that  book  a  sjstem  of  the  profoundest  science  of  man  and  nature — 
the  simplest^  and  at  the  same  time  the  sublimest  code  of  morals.  I 
now  read  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  smcerest  desire  to  find 
the  truth  in  its  pages ;  and  while  I  became  8peU4>oiind  with  adnura- 
tion,  a  gentle  Hght  illumined  mj  understanding,  and  at  the  same 
time  brought  warmth  And  life  into  the  very  depths  of  my  being.  I 
was  like  one  risen  from  the  dead  ;  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes ;  I 
saw  nmn  as  he  is,  and  as  he  ouffht  to  be,  and  I  began  to  comprehend 
his  existence,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  Ify  heart  leaped  with  jo 
when  1  found  once  more  all  that  religion  had  tacttht  me  in  earH, 
childhood,  and  felt  a  new  birth  within  me  of  faith,  hope,  charity  !*' 

Thus  re-awakened  and  touched  by  the  beauty  of  theOospel 
teaching,  M.  Bautain  sought  instruction,  and  haying  obtain- 
ed it,  embraced  Christianity  in  all  its  truth  and  develop- 
ment. To  a  mind  like  his  no  mere  theory  of  rdigion  could 
suffice  ;  he  no  sooner  became  aware  of  the  Diyine  Law  than 
he  strove  to  fulfil  it  to  the  letter.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
he  returned  to  Strasburg  and  resumed  his  class  a  very 
changed  man.  To  casual  observers  he  appeared  as  before; 
he  still  taught  philosophy.  But  his  words  had  caught  new 
power,  and  a  strange  influence  b^an  to  work  upon  his 
hearers  which  they  could  -only  feel,  not  undewtand.  How 
could  it  be  otlierwise  ?  All  tWngs  had  been  made  new  for 

Discovrt  iur  la  merak  de  VEvmgiU  oomparie  k  ciiU  des  PMU$op^s^ 
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him.  Man,  Nature— in  one  word  the  Universe  in  its  mag- 
nificent whole,  as  in  its  minutest  atom,  was  seen  through 
a  clearer  medium  and  weighed  in  a  juster  balance.  Be 
drew  light  now  from  the  fountain  of  light.  He  prayed  for 
strength  and  grace  to  ftilfil  the  mission  which  be  for 
the  first  time  began  to  recognise  in  its  awful,  almost  limit- 
less importance.  His  large  mind  and  loving  heart  compre- 
hended the  meaning  of  that  power  he  felt  he  possessed  over 
the  young  men  who  looked  up  to  him  for  light  and  guidance. 
The  vocation  of  the  teacher  now  stood  out  in  its  vastness 
of  responsibility  and  power. 

And  the  students— his  disciples  and  friends  ?  They  could 
not  account  for  the  way  his  high  discourses  touched  them, 
or  for  the  new  charm  in  the  master's  voice  and  eye.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  change  which  had  come  over  him*; 
but  the  fire  that  burned  within  him  could  not  be  quenched 
— the  light  would  not  be  hidden.  Much  that  flowed  quite 
naturally  from  his  own  deep  convictions,  fell  with  a  start- 
ling unaccustomed  sound  upon  their  ears.  At  length  the 
young  philosophers  grew  troubled  ;  they  began  to  inqui% 
not  so  much  of  systems  and  theories,  as  oi  truths  which 
they  had  never  previously  bestowed  a  thought  on.  Man ; 
his  gifts,  his  responsibilities,  and  the  consequence  of  these, 
could  no  longer  be  subjects  only  glanced  at  en  passant. 
Such  *  *  obstinate  questionings  "  must  be  answered.  Though 
common  pursuits  and  love  of  the  master  bound  the  young 
men  together  in  friendly  intercourse,  none  confided  to  the 
rest  his  doubts  and  strange  feelings.  Each  came  privately 
to  lay  open  his  whole  mind  to  him  whom  he  had  b^xm  to 
look  upon  as  something  beyond  the  professor,  something 
more  than  the  friend. 

M. Theodore  de  Ratisbonne,a  member  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
nephew  of  Rothschild,  and  a  young  man  with  very  brilliant 

Prospects  before  him,was  one  of  themrst  who  camefor  counsel, 
'hose  strange  thoughts  stru^lingforlife  anddevelopmentin 
action,  could  no  longer  be  ignored  or  suppressed.  The 
professor's  words,  be  said,  were  producing  actual  revolu- 
tions within  him ;  and  he  could  no  longer  live  unless  he 
were  occupied  in  giving  his  mite  of  help  in  the  world,  and 
fulfilling  what  he  had  learned  to  consider,  his  duty  tu  his 
fellow  beings.  He  poured  out  his  regret  for  his  previous 
life  of  inaction ;  spoke  of  his  doubts  and  discouragements, 
and  asked  his  Mend  to  be  his  master  in  the  true  aenae, 
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showing  him  how  to  find  truth  and  how  to  live  up  to  its 
teaching.  M.  Bautain  gave  him  comfort,  and  suggested 
that  he  should  now  in  earnest  begin  to  study  his  own  reli^ 
ion,  and  strive  to  fulfil  his  personal  service  to  God  by  strictfy 
observing  the  law  of  Moses  ;*  reminding  him  at  the  same 
time  that  a  great  work  might  be  his  in  elevating  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  people,  who  in  Strasburg  at  that  time 
were  left  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  and  neglect. 
The  children  at  least  of  the  race,  he  said,  might  be  raised 
and  educated,  even  if  it  should  prove  too  late  to  efiect  any 
beneficial  change  in  the  parents.  These  word  of  advice 
were  not  lost  on  M.  de  Ratisbonne,  who  had  sought  no  direc- 
tion until  he  was  ready  to  forsake,if  need  were,the  enjoyment 
of  wealth  and  the  prospects  of  ambition,  and  give  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  working  out  of  some  great  thought. 

*  M.  Bautain  always  endeavoured  to  make  his  disciples  live  up,in  the 
first  instanee,to  the  creed  tbej  professed.  The  reason  is  given  in  the 
following  noble  passage  :— 

<'  If  I  were  addressing  a  joung  man  who  has  no  iaith,  yet  who 
sincerely  desires  light,  and  is  resolved  to  embrace  truth  when  he 
does  find  it,  1  should  say. — My  jroung  friend,  you  cannot  stand  thus 
in  doubt  and  indecision  confronting  the  great  problems  of  earth  and 
heayen.    If  you  would  be  a  man,  you  must  assuredly  begin  to  under- 
stand what  man  is,  and  what  he  ought  to  be.     You  can  never  act 
conscientiously,  or  with  the  dignity  of  manhood,  unless  you  are  do- 
cidedly  convinced  of  the  nature,  law,  and  end  of  your  existence.   But, 
jou  do  not  believe  in  the  word  of  Qod !     Well,  I  pity  you  from  my 
Bovl,  for  it  is  the  one  only  lamp  in  this  world's  darkness.     However, 
70a  are  free  to  study  with  earnestness  and  attention  the  works  of 
men  who  are  held  up  as  guiding  stars  to  humanity.     Let  their  light 
ahine  upon  you ;  search  and  explore  the  whole  iield  of  philosophy 
stretching  through  every  age  and  country,  until  at  last  you  have 
learned,  or  believe  you  have  learned,  what  you  ouffht  to  be.   Question 
rer  J  8erious]y,and  with  sincerity ,all  the  famous  thinkers  of  the  world ; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  holding  vain  discussions  or  a  sterile  contro- 
rersjf  but  rather  to  search  out  and  to  find,  well  based  principles  of 
morality,  and  efficacious  motives  of  virtue.     If  you  continue  the  in- 
▼eati^ation  with  candour  and  perseverance,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  do 
so  if  It  be  really  truth  you  are  looking  for,  you  wiU,  I  promise  you« 
come  to  it  at  last  even  though  it  be  by  a  road  so  dark  and  tedious ; 
and  the  experience  which  you  will  have  gained  on  the  way,  of  the 
cbaogea  and  contradictions  of  men's  opinions,  will  lead  you  back, 
with  God's  grace,  to  the  simplicity,  clearness,  and  unity  of  the  Divine 
Word.     But  verily  you  will  have  earned  the  bread  of  life  with  the 
sweat  of  your  brow,  and  have  come  to  the  radiant  light  of  truth 
througb  the  dark  and  dusty  highways  of  many  errors.     What  matter, 
so  thaX  the  goal  be  reached  1"— Xa  BeUe  Sais<m,  pp.  96,  97. 
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Thus  in  the  flush  of  youth,  and  with  all  the  fasemation 
of  scholarly  attainments  and  personal  grace  about  him,  M. 
de  Ratisbonne  entered  upon  his  mission.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiast in  the  noblest  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  succeeded  in  gaining  oyer  to  his  own 
views,  many  of  the  respectable  members  of  the  Jewish 
creed.  Large  schools  were  immediately  opened  f(^  the 
poor  (Children  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  their  new  aposde 
with  many  gentlemen  of  his  own  rank,  gathered  in  the  little 
outcasts,  and  attended  to  teach  the  classes.  The  schoob 
were  soon  crowded,  and  the  work  prospered,  for  very  pow- 
erful patronage  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Both  poor  and 
rich  profited  by  the  movement,  and  the  Jews  of  Strastairg 
were  fast  assuming  a  higher  tone  und  character  than  they 
had  been  noted  for,  and  bade  fair  to  occupy  before  vary 
long  a  different  position.  The  history  of  this  young  man 
is  most  interesting  in  its  various  phases  and  developments; 
but  we  cannot  dwell  upon  it,  Sufl^  it  to  say  that  erery 
step  he  took  was  but  the  opwing  to  view  of  a  still  wider 
horizon.  He  followed  the  light  very  faithfully,  and  had 
his  reward ;  for  the  New  Law,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
Old,  was  delivered  also  to  him.  It  is  J^eedless  to  add  that 
when  he  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ,  his  uncle  Rothschild 
cast  him  off,  and  every  member  of  his  family  disowned  him, 
not  suffering  his  name  to  be  pronounced  where  once  it  had 
been  invoked  with  honour ;  and  what  grieved  him  mo«, 
his  younger  brother,  to  whom  he  waa  greatly  attached,  was 
early  taught  to  turn  his  back  upon  this  pervert  kra^ite. 
Realising  therefore  what  private  property  he  possessed,  he  left 
the  kindred  who  so  contemned  him,  andtookuphis  abode  with 
M.  Bautain. — Thy  people  ahall  be  my  peopUf  cmd  thy 
God  my  God. 

M.  de  Ratisbonne'e  fellow-student,  friend,  and  sealons 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  regenerating  his  race,  was  M. 
Jules  lievel.  He  was  by  profession  an  avocat,  was  singu- 
larly gifted  in  mental  and  personal  endowments,  and  posa- 
eased  of  ample  wealth.  Step  by  step  he  too  had  followed 
the  path  so  beset  with  difBculties  and  obstructions,  still  De^ 
severing  in  the  search  of  truth,  until  his  struggles  ware  enaed, 
and  his  craving  for  the  true  peace  stilled  and  satisfied  is 
the  "congregation  of  the  faithfiil.''    In  some  of  his  lettCTS* 

•  The  Jetters  which  passed  between  M.  Bautain  and  his  disciples  at 
this  time,  were  published  in  a  volume  entitled  Correspondamce  Be- 
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we  get  a  giimpee  of  his  life  afc  this  transition  period,  which 
makes  us  feel  a  tingling  sense  of  the  power  of  the  divine 
wisdom  in  leading  soch  souls  to  the  truth.  Late  one  lovely 
summer  niffbt,  while  sitting  alone  in  his  study  weair 
with  much  Uiinkinff,  and  worn  out  with  the  incessant  stri& 
between  light  and  aarkness,  he  heard  a  young  voice  sin^ng 
in  the  window  of  some  neighbouring  house,  one  of  those 
simple  hvmns  so  common  in  the  convent  schools;  the 
refrain  of  which  seemed  to  chime  in  with  his  mood  and  give 
an  answer  to  his  troubled  thoughts  : — 

**  Je  ne  crains  rien — 
Jesus  eet  avee  moi  1*' 

Sometimes  he  would  st^al  into  a  church,  and  wander 
though  the  longaisles^  watching  with  the  straiigest  emotion 
the  reverent  attitudes  of  groups  in  prayer  land  the  absorbed 
expression  of  solitary  worshippers ;  his  soul  the  while  bound- 
ing  and  tlurilling  to  the  choral  chaunt  and  the  deep  organ 
peal.  Very  precious  were  those  moments  of  a  new  exper- 
ience,terrible  almost  the  sense  of  some  mysterious  presence, 
perhaps  at  hand  though  not  yet  revealed.  At  Quch  times 
ne  was  always  alone,and  tasted  the  new  joy  fearfiiUy .  What, 
if  in  spite  of  that  wide  cloak  wn4)ped  round  him,  some  curi- 
ous eye  had  recognised  the  young  Jew  in  the  midst  of  the 
Christian  congregation  ? 

In  the  end  he  too  left  all  to  follow  Christ,  and  being  cut 
off  in  consequence  from  intercourse  with  his  former  friends, 
like  M.  de  Katisbonne,  he  sought  refuge  with  the  master 
andprofessor. 

His  brother,  M.  Nestor  Level,  had  gone  out  like  Byron 
to  join  the  volunteers  in  the  war  oSf  independence  in  Greece ; 
but  when  he  heard  of  his  brother's  "  faU"  and  the  dishonour 
brought  upon  his  family,  in  bis  indication  he  returned 
quickly  home,  vowing  that  M»  Bautain's  life  could  alone 

BgkuM  hj  M.  de  Bonneoiiose.  It  has  Ibeen  bme  out  of  print.  The 
imtrestiDg  details  of  oireumstance^  thought,  and  feeling  eontaiaed  in 
the  corre8pond#noe»broaffht  more  public  attention  on  the  writers  than 
in  their  hujnility  they  desired,  and  in  consequence  thej  have  refused  to 
permit  a  republication.  But  we  can  bear  witness  that  twenty  years 
hsre  not  made  the  facts  once  read,  be  it>rgotten,  or  weakened  the  im- 
pressioii  of  the  heart>ntteranoes  preserved  in  that  most  precious 
record. 
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satisfy  him  for  what  he  considered  so  deep  an  injurj« 
"What  occurred  in  his  interview  with  the  man  for  whose 
blood  he  thirsted  we  can  only  guess  from  this  fact,  that  the 
fierce  soldier  came  away  a  changed  man — gave  up  his  com- 
mission— turned  from  the  prospect  which  wealth  and  posi- 
tion offered  him — and  refused  to  be  separated  from  his 
brother  and  master. 

There  was  yet  another  member  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
M.  Goschler,  of  the  well  known  banking  house  of  that  firm, 
who  having  joined  ttie  early  philanthropic  association  of 
his  co-religionists,  would  not  now  decline  the  higher  path 
which  his  companions  had  entered.  He  too  became  one 
of  the  brotherhood. 

Some  Catholic  young  men  of  distinction  were  likewise 
drawn  into  the  circle  : — namely,  M.  Henri  de  Bonnechose, 
brother  of  the  historian  Emile  ae  Bonnechose,  himself  re- 
markable for  eloquence,  and  already  holding  an  appoint- 
ment as  Avocat  uSneral)  M.  de  Regny,  son  of  a  banker, 
French  by  birth,  Italian  by  education,  and  noted  as 
a  first  rate  mathematician  ;  M.  Le  Baron  de  Reinach,  an 
officer  in  the  French  service,  and  descended  from  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  families  of  Alsace;  M. 
Mertian,  of  one  of  the  first  commercial  houses  of  Strasburg; 
and  lastly  M.  Carl,  also  of  a  rich  and  honourable  race, 
nephew  of  Humann,  the  minister  of  finance,  and  in  talent 
and  learning  what  the  French  call  un  putt  de  science. 

The  defection  of  so  many  distinguished  men,  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  from  the  arena  of  worldly  ambition  and 
the  Circean  circle  of  fashionable  life,  could  not  have  occurred 
without  attracting  attention ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  the 
busy  Strasburgers  gave  much  heed  to  the  event;  each 
deserter  excited  in  his  own  circle,  vexation,  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  open-eyed  wonder,  biit  the  stir  and  roar  of  that 
Alsatian  city  went  on  as  of  old.  The  little  band,  bound 
thus  in  brotherhood  of  sentiment  and  purpose,  resolved  to 
free  themselves  from  all  trammels,  and  to  let  nothing  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  fulfilling  what  they  believed  their  first 
duty.  Many  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  cast  off 
by  family  and  friends  ;  the  rest,  with  a  less  sudden,  yet  as 
complete  a  severance,  got  free  of  all  that  hindered  their 
upward  progress — posts  of  honour — pursuits  of  ambition- 
importunity  of  friends ;  cutting  asunder  once  for  all — 
**  The  social  ties  that  warp  us  from  the  living  trath." 
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The  one  great  idea  which  actuated  them,  was  the  deter- 
mination to  fulfil  their  destiny  bv  devoting  their  varied 
talents  to  the  service  of  their  fellow  men ;  and  to  their 
ardent  minds  it  seemed  that  nothing  less  than  a  life-long 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  could  be  offered  to  the 
God  they  had  not  early  enough  learned  to  love.  As  they 
possessed  ample  private  means,  they  fortunately  found 
themsdvesin  an  independent  position,  with  money  enough 
for  any  enterprise,  and  freedom  to  follow  what  path  seemed 
best  to  them.  M.  Bautain,  therefore,  and  has  nine  dis- 
ciples— ^now  as  much  Mends  and  fellow-workers,  made  one 
common  purse,  and  lived  together  under  the  same  roof. 

To  study  medicine  and  practise  as  physicians,  seemed 
the  best  means  of  effecting  their  benevolent  purpose,  as 
giving  most  opportunity  of  access  and  service  to  God's 
suffering  creatures.  The  Saviour,  they  knew,  had  not  alone 
ioumeyed  through  Judea  with  tidings  of  salvation,  but 
Jikewise  "  went  about  doinff  good"  and  "  healing  them  who 
had  need  of  healing."  They  commenced  their  studies 
therefore,  and  in  the  course  of  time  each  took  out  his 
decree  as  doctor  of  medicine. 

But  this  also  was  not  the  goal ;  there  was  a  higher  voca- 
tion yet,  a  wider  field.  If  the  mind  of  a  man  were  to  be 
influenced  to  good,  the  erring  intellect  directed,  and  souls 
won  to  God,  had  not  the  Lord  himself  consecrated  ministers 
for  that  celestial  service  ?  The  philosopher  and  the  physi- 
cian might  merge  into  the  holier  office  of  priest.  M. 
Bautain  once  more  led  the  way ;  the  priesthood  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  offering  him  the  realization  of  his  aspirations 
to  follow  his  Divine  Master's  footsteps.  Neither  in  this 
case  would  the  disciples  be  separated  ;  as  in  school  and 
study  they  had  been  together,  even  now  in  the  sanctuary 
they  would  be  united  in  word  and  work.*  M.  Bautain's 
admirers  and  soi-disant  friends  were  in  despair ;  nothing 
was  left  nndone  to  dissuade  him  from  taking  this  step ;  the 

*  M.  Carl,  we  are  told,  while  a  stadent  of  medicine  had  heen  the 
model  of  bis  class  fellows— an  example  in  conduct  aswell  as  in  success — 
and  had  received  distinguished  academic  honours.  Before  quitting 
the  profession  he  desired  to  free  it  from  the  charge  of  materialism, 
and  for  that  purpose  sustained  a  thetise  which  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  his  audience.  This  protest  was  the  last  act  of  his  career 
in  the  profession,  for  the ibliowing  morning  "he  laid  aside  the 
doctor's  robe  for  the  soutane  of  the  ecclesiastic  stuutlit." 
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meet  magnificent  offers  were  made  to  induce  him  to  keep 
hiB  place  among  philosophers  and  scholars^  and  to  seeuR 
him  the  position  which  his  great  talents  might  justly  claim 
in  the  world  of  literature  and  acienoe'-^fnanqicer  sa  carrHre 
was  scarcely  to  be  forgiven.  But  all  that  vain  reason, 
worldlv  prudence^  and  officious  fnendship  could  uige  fell 
unheeaed  upon  his  ears.  The  still  small  voice  of  mver 
meaning  sounded  above  the  diu^  and  the  Here  am  I  Lord  I 
was  the  unwavering  answer. 

M.  Bautain  was  ordained  in  1S28,  and  his  companioM 
about  the  same  time  also  entered  the  priesthood.  Dunng  the 
next  ten  years  they  remained  in  Strasburg,  the  Archbishop 
having  given  over  to  their  care  the  pistit  $Smiiuure  of  that 
city.  M.  Bautain  was  made  Ganon  of  the  Cathedral,  took 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  was  appointed  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Letters.  In  this  interval  also  he  gave  to  the 
world  some  of  those  remarkable  woriu  on  which  his  cfaarao- 
ter  as  a  great  Christian  Philosophy  so  securely  rests.* 

About  the  year  1839  M.  Baufaain  and  his  friends  removed 
to  the  College  of  Juilly,  near  Paris.  They  paid  a  large  stun 
for  the  proprietorship,  and  became  at  once  sole  mansMs 
and  directors.  The  College  had  been  in  existence  more  uian 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  enjoying  high  repute  among 
the  French  aristocracy ;  and  at  the  time  we  speak  of  it  wm 
the  only  such  establishment,  Pontlev6y  excepted^  to  which 
French  gentlemen  could  send  their  sons  witn  the  secmitj 
that  th^  would  not  become  indoctrinated  with  the  infidel 
principles  of  Louis  Philippe's  educational  system.  The 
Abbi  de  Balinis  f  and  another  distinguish^  ecclesiastie 

*  We  gire  htre  a  list  of  M.  Bautain*8  workt^  that  w«  may  not 
bare  occasion  to  refer  to  them  again.  The  strictly  religiooi  and 
philosophic  publications  are:  La  Morale  de  FEvangiU  oompareei  U 
Morale  des  Philosophes,  1827.  Reponse  d'un  Cretien  aux  Parolei  ifa 
Croyant,  1834.  Phihiophie  du  ChrisHanUm,  1835.  PhilosopJhe 
Pvychologie  experifnentak,  1839.  La  Pkitosophie  mortde,  1842.  Id 
Religion  et  la  laberU  done  teure  rapports^  184a  La  morale  de  VEee^ 
giie  comparee  aux  divers  svsthnei  ae  nwralef  I65&  L*£tprit  Hmmm 
et  see  FaculUs,  1859.  Besides  these  M.  Bautain  has  pUblidMd  ft 
translation  of  the  Paraholes  de  F.  A,  Krumacher,  1821  s  an  editioa 
with  reflections  and  prayers  of  the  Imitation  de  Jeeue-Ckrist,  1858; 
Etude  8ur  Part  de  parler  en  public^  1856  ;  and  La  Belle  Season  i  h 
Campagne ;  conseils  spiritueU,  1858. 

t  The  present.  Biihop  of  Amieas. 
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who  had  kept  posseBsion  of  the  College  in  order  that  its 
aooient  character  might  be  preserved,  gladly  resigaed  the 
direction  to  M.  Bautain,  who  from  henceforth  became  the 
6011I  of  the  institution.  Though  called  away  from  time  to 
time  in  the  course  of  year8,to  fulfil  more  public  duties  both 
as  ecclesiastic  and  professor,  Juilly  has  always  been  his  head 
^jirt^rs  and  the  home  to  which  he  has  ever  returned  with 
a  true  home  feeling.  He  was  appointed  by  Monsignor 
Sibour  Archbishop  of  Vsna^promoteur  of  the  Archdiocese 
and  Yicar-General  of  Paris,^  and  while  fulfilling  the  oner- 
ous duties  of  bis  position  he  acquired  great  popularity  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  His  ftime  and  Influence  were  still  more 
widely  extended  by  the  conferences  in  Notre  Dame  on 
"  Hebmon  and  Liberty^'  held  in  the  year  1S48.  Still  more 
recentfy  M,  Bautain  has  bee!n  selected  to  deliver  a  course 
of  Lectures  on  Moral  Theology  at  the  Sorbonnci 

To  give  an  idea  of  M.  Bautain  as  Lecturer  fi,nd  Professor 
we  quote  some  passages  from  an  able  article  in  the  Journal 
des  Debais  (8th  March,  185d,)  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  republication  of  a  series  of  his  Lectures  under  tiie  title 
of  La  mdrale  dd  tEeangiU  convpar^e  aux  divert  systemes 
de  metals. 

*<  M.  BaataiQ,  though  eto  greatly  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  holds 
a  still  higher  rank  as  professor.  Sueh  was  the  eitf  aordinarj  interest 
created  hy  his  cearse  of  Moral  Theology  last  year^  that  the  an^phi- 
theatre,  which  up  to  that  period  had  affbrdod  room  enough  to  the 
Facalt6>  was  found  on  this  occasion  too  small,  and  it  was  neoesiar j 
to  remove  to  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Sor bonne  before  the  crowded 
audience  could  be  accommodated.  In  taking  a  seat  on  the  crowded 
benches  one  could  not  but  be  struck  with  surprise  at  the  unusual 
attractioti  with  which  a  course  of  lectures  on  so  abstruse  a  subject 
seemed  to  be  Invested.  But  the  moment  the  professor  spoke,  8iir« 
prise  was  at  an  end.  M.  Bautain  excels  in  the  art  of  demonstrating 
philosophic  ideas ;  nothing  could  be  clearer,  more  attractive,  more 
mteresting  that  the  method  he  adopts.  On  such  occasions  it  is  easy 
to  recogmze  the  man^who  at  Strasburg  filled  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
which  may  be  said  to  hate  been  established  on  the  frontier  of  two 
natioB8>  and  in  the  centre  of  two  opponte  philosophic  svstems«^the 
man  who  held  captive  for  so  long  a  period  a  half  French,  half  Ger- 
man auditorr,  by  the  fact  of  reuniting  in  his  mode  of  instruction  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  each  nationality,  strictness  of  method 

*  A!^er  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,who  was  assassinated 
Srd  January  1867,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  appointed 
M«  Baatain  his  Vicar^GenetaU 
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and  freedom  of  spirit,  clearness  and  depth.  It  might  have  heen 
apprehended  that  one  quality  would  nentraliae  the  other,  and  that 
the  hahit  of  speaking  from  the  Oatholic  pulpit  in  the  garb  of  authority, 
would  give  to  his  mode  of  teaching  a  certain  dogmatic  character 
totally  at  variance  with  that  freedom  of  discussion,  which  is  essential 
to  attain  success  in  imparting  instruction.  M.  Bautain  has  steered 
clear  of  this  danger ;  and  even  supposing  he  does  not  annihilate 
objections,  at  last  he  admits  their  existence,  contends  with,  and 
examines  them.  He  argues  as  a  professor  should  do  who  is  anxious 
to  convince,  not  like  a  preacher  who  desires  to  dictate ;  his 
auditory  could  not  fail  to  be  gratified  seeing  that  he  pleads  the 
cause  of  truth  with  proofs  in  his  hand,  instead  of  contenting  himself 
with  pronouncing  judgment — and  such  indeed  is  the  test  of  good  in- 
struction :  the  professor  should  be  the  advocate  of  ideas^  and  the 
auditory  thejudffe.  M.  Bautain*s  originality  is  shown  in  this  strange 
union  of  the  philosopher  and  the  priest.  His  ecclesiastical  character 
enhances  the  value  of  his  freedom  of  thought ;  while  his  clerical  robe 
adds  considerably  to  the  effect  of  the  striking  grace  and  attractive 
cordiality  of  his  language.  It  is  always  a  pleasant  surprise  to  be 
charmed  when  one  expects  nothing  but  dry  instruction.  One  feels  t 
kind  of  gratitude  for  being  taught  in  so  agreeable  a  wav,  especially 
when  the  teacher  mieht  have  been  content  to  gain  merely  attentioo 
and  respect.  All  this  urbanity  and  elegance,  this  prudently  sup- 
pressed yet  not  ineffectual  fire,  this  ingenious  imagery,  this  air  of 
abandon  hiding  so  much  art,  this  appearance  of  simplicity  joined  with 
so  much  subtlety— all  are  graces  with  which  Theology  might  dis* 
pense,  but  graces  which  lend  a  great  charm  to  Theology.** 

Much  has  grown  out  of  the  Collegiate  Institution  in 
which  M.  Bautain  and  his  disciples  oegan  the  work  of 
re-modelling  the  education  of  the  upper  orders  in  France ; 
and  the  name  of  Juiily  seems  destined  to  become  more 
remarkable  than  mere  success  as  a  first  rate  educational 
establishment  could  make  it.  Not  only  has  M.  Bautain 
sent  into  the  world  a  generation  of  men  impressed  with  kia 
own  opinions  and  teacning,  but  women  too — the  wives  and 
sisters  of  our  own  contemporaries,  and  the  future  mothers 
of  ia  JeuTie  France  have  been  influenced  in  no  small  degree 
by  his  sound  philosophy  and  practical  wisdom.  Here  too 
women  have  found  work  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  the  Com- 
munion of  Labour  has  been  put  in  practice,  and  crowned 
with  the  success  which  ever  attends  the  carrying  out  in- 
to action  of  principles  which  are  trutA. 

A  visit  paid  to  the  College  of  Juiily  by  Madame  la 
Baronne  de  Vaux  was  the  origin  of  the  aflfliated  institu- 
tions of  which  we  are  about  to  speak.  We  leave  the  type 
of  the  ecclestiastic  and  philosopher,  to  dwell  upon  thepcff- 
trait  of  a  Christian  woman  of  the  world.     As  M.  Bautain 
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had  gathered  round  him  a  band  of  workers  imbued  with  his 
own  spirit,  who  so  united  had  strength  for  the  mission  set 
before  them;  so  also  this  lady,  aminaied  with  equally 
noble  motives,  found  means  of  uniting  in  one  common  work 
many  of  her  sex  whose  aspirations  coincided  with  her  own, 
bat  who  without  the  help  of  association  and  leadership^could 
never  have  hoped  to  see  their  views  carried  out,  or  to  iSnd 
a  worthy  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  and  personal 
influfflice. 

Mademe  la  Baronne  de  Yaux  is  one  of  the  well  known 
Cabarus  family,  step-sister  to  the  Princesse  de  Chimie,  and 
related  to  the  Empress  Eu^&nie.    To  the  ''  blue-blood  "  of 
the  Spaniard,  was  added  m  her  case,  the  culture  of  the 
Frencn  noblesse;  and  to  these  again  were  super-added 
great  natural  tsJent,  rare  beauty,  and  extreme  grace  of 
manner.     She  received  her  education  in  the  Abbaye  aux 
Bois,  amidst  scenes  haunted  with  recollections,  terrible 
enough,  of  the  early  French  Revolution,  and  associated  also 
with  the  more  peaceful  time,  when  Madame  Recamier  held 
her  salon  within  the  walls,  and  Chateaubriand  was  the  pre** 
siding  genuis.    She  was  also  we  believe  one  of  the  Pension- 
naires  of  the  Dames  Anglaises ;  at  any  rate  she  was  not  out 
of  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  had  her  English  governess  as 
well  asher  English  coachman.  Gifts  and  qualities  such  as  we 
have  desi^bed  account  for  the  influence  Mademe  la  Baronne 
exerciBed  in  the  Court  of  Charles  Dix,  where  she  filled 
the  poet  of  Dame  (TAonneur,  as  well  as  in  the  circles  of 
fiuhion  and  literature.    In  the  Bourbon  Court  she  was  a 
trusted  firiend ;  while  in  the  republic  of  letters  she  was  wel- 
comed as  an  ally,  and  respected  as  a  fellow  worker.    She 
enjoyed  at  an  early  period  the  friendship  of  the  Vicomte  de 
Bonald,  M.  de  Frayssinous,  and  the  Abb6  de  Lamennais, 
and  was  herself  a  contributor  to  L'avenir  ;  holding  in  fact 
in  the  society  of  these  distinguished  men  the  place  which 
in  a  previous  generation  or  so,  had  been  occupied  by  such 
women  as  Madame  Boland  and  Madame  de  btael.      But 
this  gifted  woman's  succ^,  as  the  French  say,  was  not  con- 
fined to  these  brilliant  circles ;  there  were  other  scenes  in 
which  h^  influence  was  no  lees  felt,  though  there  were  no 
witnesses  of  her  noble  work  but  the  Lord  himself,  and  the 
lost  sheep  He  came  to  save.    The  visitation  of  prisons  had 
beeoi  for  a  long  time  one  of  her  self-appointed  duties.     It 
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was  a  labour  of  lora  to  her,  oomibrting  the  afflicted,  reform- 
ing the  deprayedi  and  gi?ing  hope  and  encoaragemjoit  to 
the  wavering*  So  red^aj^able  wis  the  influence, vrhicfa  in  her 
mtnietrationB  of  love  and  mercy  ahe  acquired  oieat  ike  prir 
8oner8|  that  it  ftot  unfrequentiy  hi4)peued  she  wis  invited 
by  the  autharitiea  to  paae  into  different  Departmenta^fiff  tiie 
purpose  of  converting  the  refractory^  and  setting  things  to 
rights  where  disorganization  had  ialcni  place^a  not  unusual 
occurrence  in  the  state  prisons  during  Louis  Philippe's 
reign.  Qenerally^  she  succeeded  in  bringing  poor  aianen 
of  ner  o?m  sex  to  desire  religioufi  instruotion,  and  submii 
to  proper  training ;  and  often  ended  by  placing  her  good 
worK  in  the  hands  of  Sisterhoods  especially  devoted  to  the 
visitation  of  prisoners. 

To  one  of  sach  character,  it  is  not  surprising  thai  tlie 
&ct  of  M.  Bautain  and  his  fellow4abourers,  living  thus  so 
joined  in  unity  of  purpose>  strength  of  sympathy , and  stead** 
inessof  friendship,shouldhaTe  ptresented  sometiung  unspeak* 
ablv  attractive.  No  wonder  that  Madame  la  Baronne  bsftaa 
to  dream  that  woman's  work  might  likewise,  bv  God*s  bW 
sing,  be  done  in  that  way.  U.  Bautain  could  wdl  unde^ 
stand  her  ohaiacter,  and  thoroughly  appreciate  the  noUeneiB 
of  her  aspirations ;  he  had  been  a  friend  to  her  on  difEa*6i^ 
occasions,  and  the  eocourager  and  director  of  many  of  her 
benevolent  designs.  She  had  more  than  once  come  to  him 
for  help  and  counsel.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  haj^en- 
ing,  as  we  have  said,  to  visit  JuiUy,  it  struck  her  that 
many  wants  must  exist  in  a  large  establi^ment  conducted 
soldy  by  men,  and  that  where  the  education  of  youth  is 
concerned,  a  certun  admixture  of  womMily  infloenoe  is 
esswtial.  It  was  evident  that  immense  advantage  in 
economy  and  comfort  would  be  secured,  by  the  supecin* 
tendance  of  women  in  the  household  departments  Bjm  saw 
how  peculiarly  embarrassed  the  professors  wore  with  the 
care  of  some  young  boys,  whose  parents,  in  many  cases 
widowers,  being  anxious  to  save  them  from  the  atmon)here 
of  infidelity  prevailing  in  the  Qovemment  Schools  of  thai 
period^  the  evil  effects  of  which  they  had  not  unfteouentfy 
experienced  and  deplored  in  themselvesi  brought  their 
young  sons  to  Juilly,  praying  the  gentlemen  of  tm  oollegs 
to  let  them  be  shelt^^  where  mej  dho^ld  at  least  be 
taught  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker^  and  Uio  prino^ca  of 
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}<6ligi<mt  A^  a  glaace^  Madame  la  Baronne  comprehended 
that  iomethiiig  might  here  be  added,  which  all  the  devoted^ 
nees  and  learning  of  the  ma8t^*8  of  Juilly  could  not  enpplj. 
The  tuother'a  h^kH,adid  home  training  for  these  little  ones, 
could  akme  perfect  the  woi^k^  and  she  saw  that  they  might 
have  ^t  love  poured  out  on  them,  Which  charity  can  best 
fiorifj  and  inflame,  and  that  training  secured,  which  oaa 
best  be  given  by  those  in  whom  self-sacrifice  and  purity  of 
intMition^  have  insured  stability  of  purpose  and  gendeaiesB 
of  demeanou^ 

Theee  ideas  beilig  once  clearly  defined^  there  wia  uo 
del»^  in  decking  the  beet  means  of  carrying  Uiem  out« 
M^uiame  k  Baronne  explained  her  yiewe  to  some  ladies, 
whaw  like  herself,  wishea  to  retire  more  completely  from 
worldly  life,  without,  at  the  same  time,  separating  them^ 
selves  ttom  what  they  b^lieyed  a  responsibility  incurred  by 
their  Mttttou  and  rank*^namely,  the  obligation  of  adding 
their  kelp  in  re-(»*ganijsing  ike  social  state,  in  so  far  aa  it 
bad  been  di6ord«^  by  the  revolutionary  epirit  of  late  times 
in  Frimce.  Not  only  had  religion,  as  an  element  of  edu^ 
oation,  been  put  out  Of  the  question  altogethcr>  but  with  it 
had  disaraeiu!^  in  a  lameotaUe  degree,  the  old  obedience 
to  parental  authority,  and  the  once  boasted  rererence  for 
woman*  The  Ganh  mobile  of  that  day,  half-child  half^man, 
shouldering  his  gun  and  mounting  sentinel  in  his  common 
McHMtf,  was  the  exact  type  of  the  manhood  of  the  period,  in 
whose  eyes  father  and  mother  were  an  antiquated  institu^ 
tton,  aira  all  womankind  a  burden  or  a  prey.  To  check 
e&ectually  this  downward  tendetncy,  was  clearly  work  for 
woman  to  do,  by  taking  in  hand  the  ^arly  training  of  the 
rieiiffi  generation.  So  at  least,  thought  Madame  la  Baroone 
and  ner  Mends ;  and  the  opportunity  now  odbred  of  testing 
tiieir  principles^  wto  eagerly  accepted  by  them.  They  re- 
eolved  to  associate  themselyes  as  a  Kind  of  Sist^hood,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Bautaini  and  to  commence  their  work 
at  once. 

A  part  of  the  college  buildings  wlt6  portioned  o£f  for  the  use 
of  Madame  la  Barotine  atid  her  associates,  and  the  entire 
household  arrangements  were  placed  under  their  immediate 
mrveillitnee.  The  store^rootn  oeeame  the  head  quarters  of 
the  department ;  Madame  la  Baronne  regulating  the  sup- 
plies of  the  college,  and  all  its  branches  and  dependencies. 
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The  minutest  particulars  came  under  her  cognizance,  and 
were  subject  to  her  control,  while  the  accounts  were  kept 
according  to  a  system  astonishing  for  its  comprehensiveness 
and  detail.  The  cuisine  was  also  undertaken,  and  the 
male-servants — no  others  were  kept  in  the  establishment— 
not  only  took  orders,  but  executed  them,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Sisters  in  charge.  Manual  labour,  as  well  as 
orders, were  freely  given  not  unfrequentlyin  this  department, 
nothing  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  those  devoted  women. 
Madame  la  Baronne  has  sometimes  been  found  in  the 
kitchen,  cutting  up  vegetables  and  peeling  potatoes  for  the 
whole  establishment,  at  a  moment  when  insubordination  on 
the  part  of  the  cook,  or  some  accident  to  which  great  es- 
tablishments, as  well  as  small  households,  are  subject,  call- 
ed for  ready  resource  and  a  helpful  hand. 

Three  of  the  Sisters  were  placed  in  a  quarter  cidled  the 
Linfferie,  and  had  charge  of  all  the  clothes  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  dormitories,  as  is  usual  on  the  Contin^t, 
were  entirely  served  by  men ;  but  Madame  la  Baronne, 
henceforth  Madame  La  oup^rieure,  visited  the  whole  house 
every  day,  to  be  sure  that  nothing  had  been  neglected  by  the 
domestics.  The  infirmary  became  a  most  importimt  part 
of  the  Sisters'  charge.  They  undertook  the  sole  superin- 
tendance,  under  the  direction  of  course,  of  the  ooUege 
physician,  acting  literally  as  nurses  to  the  sick  stadents, 
cooking  t^eir  food,  and  remaining  with  them  firom  early 
morning  until  relieved  from  their  charge  at  night,  by  one 
of  the  gentiemen  of  the  college,  appointed  to  sleep  in  the 
infirmary.  In  fulfilling  all  these  duties,  it  was  so  arranged 
that  the  Sisters  should  have  no  intercourse  with  the  clergy- 
men or  professors,  unless  what  was  strictiy  necessary 
in  matters  regarding  their  service. 

Meanwhile  a  division  of  the  establishment,  completely 
separated  from  the  Grand  Goll^ge,was  given  up  to  another 
detachment  of  Sisters,  who  instiled  themselves  there,  tak- 
ing with  them  the  youn^  boys  already  alluded  to.  At  first 
there  were  only  ten  children  between  five  and  nine  years 
of  age ;  but  such  was  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  new 
arrangements,that  in  a  very  short  time  there  was  a  class  of 
forty  minimes  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters.  The  confidence 
thus  justly  shown  by  parents  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  while  many  of  the  Sisters  were,  as  we  know,  "  mothers 
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in  heart  though  not  hy  God's  cifton  earth  ;"  some  also  had 
by  early  widowhood  been  placed  in  such  a  po8ition,that  they 
were  free  to  join  the  Sisterhood  while  their  sons  received 
their  edncation  in  the  college.  '*  Listen  to  the  dictates  of 
your  own  mother's-heart,"  said  M,  Ban  tain  to  one  of  these 
"  Sist^fl/'  *'  and  you  will  do  what  is  right  with  regard  to 
yonp  young  charge."  The  division  des  minimes,  therefore, 
soon  beran  to  assume  the  charact^  for  completeness  of  de- 
sign and  thoroughness  of  efficiency  which  distinguishes  it 
at  the  present  moment. 

The  minimes  are  kept  entirely  apart  from  the  other  divi- 
sions.  The  college  professors  come  over  to  that  quarter 
to  conduct  the  classes,  but  of  ever^  other  department 
Madame  la  Sup^rieure  has  the  undivided  control.  She  re- 
ceives daily  reports  of  each  individual  child,  is  always  at 
the  call  of  parents  and  guardians,  consults  with  M.  le  Di- 
recteur  when  there  is  question  of  transferring  a  boy  to  a 
higher  class,  and  so  on.  The  Sisters  never  lose  sight  of 
their  charge  night  or  day ;  they  are  with  them  to  direct 
and  ioin  in  their  amusements  at  play  time,  and  even  during 
the  hours  devoted  to  preparation  for  class  are  beside  the 
little  students,  helping  them  over  the  difficulties  of  the 
lesson,  encouraging  to  diligence,  and  gently  recalling  to 
mind  the  rule  given  by  the  professor  but  all  too  soon  for^ 
gotten  by  the  pupil.  The  professor  in  his  turn  is  cheered 
in  his  work  by  tne  knowledge  that  his  class  is  sure  to  be 
coaxed  into  success — the  Sisters'  care  thus  smoothing  the 
way  for  both  master  and  scholar. 

JBut  the  Sisters  have  their  reward  also.  To  be  sure  they 
get  no  glory.  Thev  only  silently  sow  in  the  child's  tender 
mind  what  the  professor  reaps  when  the  minime  is  drafted 
to  the  Grand  GoWige,  and  with  the  hautes  Etudes  becomes 
a  scholar  and  a  man»  But  if  they  are  not  called  on  to  ex- 
ult in  the  triumph  of  a  pupil,  they  are  also  spared  the  sorrow 
of  vntnessing  his  failure.  Hope  is  the  genial  and  inspiriting 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  minimes.  Each  tiny  child 
is  in  the  Sisters'  eyes  not  the  mere  minime,  but  the  man 
that  is  to  be — the  legislator  perhaps,  the  solcUer,  the  thinker, 
above  all  the  Christian  gentleman,  whose  words  and  works . 
may  influence  a  tide  destined  to  break  on  no  shore  nearer 
than  the  Eternal.  Then  how  sweet  it  is  to  the  Sisters' 
hearts,to  hear  the  eulogiums  passed  by  the  professors  upon 
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tbeir  pupik,  after  thoiy  had  beea  toaorfened  to  the  Grsid 
College.    It  ia  aoknofvrle^ed  by  all  that  the  mimmes  are 
thoroughly  grannded  in  etementary  lore,  that  they  make 
rapid  strides  in  the  higher  dasses,  and  obtam  a  sncoeaa 
which  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  tardinesa  of  thoae^  who 
enter  college  at  too  old  an  age  to  pass  throerii  the  hands 
of  the  Bisters.    A  trace  at  least  of  the  good  impressione 
made  at  this  early  time  is  always  disocnmik  in  the  yoong 
man's  college  life.    When  eril  passicms  nnfortonately  de- 
velope  as  years  increase^  and  the  stedeiit  beeomes  numa- 
nageaUe,  it  is  often  fbai»d  that  when  all  else  haa  £uled,  an 
appeal  to  Madame  la  Snp^rienie  ia  attended  with  good 
results ;  and  many  times  a  tisitpaid  by  her  to  the  offender, 
in  his  soUtnde  and  disgraoe,  baa  been  finnd  eftetnal  in 
softenii^  the  heart  to  submission^  and  indneiBg  aeccnxtanoe 
of  the  droaded  penmtm.    The  yoong  men  aife  amays  iindly 
received  when  th^  wish  to  visit  Madame  la  Snp^rieure, 
who  is  ever  tiieir  friend  in  difficulties,  and  their  adviser  and 
assistant  whenever  festivities  are  projested,  or  scenic  deco- 
rations required  in  holyday  time.    The  superiority  in  man* 
ner  and  deportment  of  the  mmme  became  phitosophe  ia 
mst  as  renMurkable  as  his  greater  nroficiency  in  ikB  claaa. 
Instead  of  seeking  opportunities  of  oirolayii^  die  boy's  rade 
contempt  for  women,  he  prides  himself  on  politsBcss  to  the 
Sisters.    He  comes  cap  m  hanid  to  the  Ltngeris  what  be 
chances  to  want  anything ;  and  in  the  in&rmasy  it  is  found 
that  the  most  careless  never  forgets  that  it  ia  a  kdy  wfaa 
has  charge  of  him.    A  maiWHUB  miJBt  noted  for  insvbordir 
nation  has  been  heard  to  say  to  a  Bister — ^'Nofoar,  ma 
Saw ;  we  will  behave  ourselves  vmM  die  professor  eomes 
in  fi»r  the  nidit  I"    The  poor  professor,*  peroaps,  had  some- 
diinff  to  suror  after  the  restraint  of  the  im ;  bat  what  of 
that?    It  was  not  the  Bisters'  ftuilt.     The  yoin^  men 
carry  with  them  into  the  world,  as  pnjr  well  lie  rapposed^ 
a  kindly  recollection  of  all  this  mothcrij  can,  and  numy  % 
vieat  Madame  k  Svp^rieure  veoeivei  foam  an  old  pmpil  wha 
comes  to  present  his  bride  or  his  ehiidren,  and  to-  receive 
himself  the  maternal  embrace  with  a  forreni  Uesdng. 

■  I  '■'  '  ■  ■  ■   ■!■   I    ■»■   .■        ■■.IHIIII II ■■» 

*  SometiiiMf  wkcn  difltotties^  \m%  srisoo  with  «hs  kf  prcifewiriw 
who  natsrsUy  are  set  slwegrt  willing  to  teka  the  Isw  frun  eceleii«s- 
tiot,  MsdsBiA  la  Supdiriettre  hai  be^  enabled  to  obtain  a  hearing  ; 
and  through  innate  gracefulness  of  tact  and  Judgment,  has  brought 
about  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order. 
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As  the  work  ezpamied  tbere  was  found  no  scaroi^  of 
hearts  and  hande  ready  to  carry  it  on.  The  fact  of  M. 
Bautain  being  director  of  the  community,  waa  sufficient 
to  make  it  known  in  continental  coxmtries;  and  in  leie 
than  fife  years  from  the  first  small  beginnings  forty -six 
Bisters  had  come  to  Juilly — not  alone  natives  of  fVance, 
but  representatives  also  from  the  German  States^  Prussia, 
England  and  Ireland. 

The  community  becoming  thus  too  numerous  fop  tiie 
objects  first  proposed,  the  Bisters  began  to  extend  their  be- 
neficient  sphere  of  action  beyond  the  Oc^e^e  eackeures. 

The  state  of  things  in  the  viUaffe  of  Juilly,  was  not  the 
beat.  It  happened  here  as  elsewnere  that  successive  revo^ 
lutkms  had  not  had  a  good  efiecton  the  temper  of  the  popu- 
lace. A  great  many*  heads  of  families  too  had  been  soldiers 
of  the  first  Empire^  taken  from  their  hemes  too  early  in 
life  to  have  been  properly  instructed ;  and  eampaigning  had 
not  much  improved  the  superstructure.  Bo  between  old 
haMts  and  modem  ideas,tbe  grown  generation  was  ignoraat, 
infidel,  and  turbulent,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  was 
clear  that  the  best  chance  was  with  the  young,  to  direct 
their  growing  intellect,  and  opening  heart,  and  so  prepare 
a  better  race  to  fill  the  place  of  t)^  old.  A  large  house 
with  a  garden  attached,  was  takea  forthwith,  and  a 
school  opened  for  the  village  children.  By  degrees  they 
canae  flecking  in,  for  the  Bisters  knew  how  to  attract  the 
little  ones,  and  in  many  casee  where  ike  parents  ware  re^ 
miss,  or  blind  to  the  advantages  offered,  the  children  could 
be  depended  on  to  comt  of  their  own  free  will. 

An  Orphanage  and  Industrial  School  were  soon  amiexed, 
and  filled  before  long  with  seventy  children.  Some  of  these 
children  were  orphans,  some  were  sent  by^  benefoctOTS  who 
paid  a  trifling  sum  f^  tfteir  support ;  while  in  other  in- 
stances poor  cWldrett  were  removed  thither  to  be  separated 
from  dangerous  associations,  or  were  sent  by  parents  who 
gladly  undertook  to  give  what  help  they  could,  or  at  least 
supply  clotiiee  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  fbr  the  care  and 
instruction  givea  by  the  £8sters.  Industrial  training  was 
of  course  the  essential  point  in  the  educaticii  gI  girk  dea» 
tined  to  elam  their  own  bread,  and  in  carrying  out  this  ob- 
]ect,immeji9e  help  waer  found  in  the  fact  that  the  eommuftity 
ad  been  joined  by  many  women  of  inferior  rank,  who  had 


^ 
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been  brought  up  to  trades  or  accustomed  to  us^ul  occupa- 
tion. The  spirit  of  the  Institution  encouraged  all  of  good 
will  to  join  their  individual  strength  and  resources  to  die 
general  fund ;  and  while  perfect  equality  was  a  rule  most 
stringently  observed,  it  naturallv  resulted  that  each  one's 
talent  and  capacity  were  directed  into  the  proper  channd 
Such,  theref(»re,  of  the  Sisters  as  had  learned  dress-nu^dng, 
or  been  used  to  laundry  work,  found  their  vocation  at  once 
in  the  Ouvrair.  The  washing  of  the  College  was  done 
there ;  and  at  a  later  period  when  the  PenaioncU  was  in- 
cluded in  the  various  works  of  the  institution,all  the  dotheB 
of  the  younff  ladies  were  made,  and  even  their  boots  manu- 
factured  in  3ie  Ouproir.  Plenty  of  work  being  thus  pro- 
vided, and  the  instruction  and  superintendence  requiring  no 
cash  payments^  the  establishment  was  not  long  in  becoming 
self-supported.  To  show  the  class  of  superintendance,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  for  nearly  the  two  first  years,  it 
was  the  widow  of  an  officer  attached  to  the  CoU^^  of  St. 
Gyr,  who  prepared  and  cooked  dinner  for  the  seventy  child- 
ren of  the  Orphanage,  scarcely  leaving  the  kitchen  all  Uist 
time,  and  assisted  only  by  a  Prussian  peasant  girl  also  a 
Sister,  and  the  occasional  help  of  the  children  of  t^e  school 
The  operation  of  the  Poor  School  and  the  Orphanage 
soon  tola  on  the  population  without.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  Sisters  to  bring  their  classes  to  the  village  Church  on 
Sundays  and  Festivals.  The  improvement  both  in  conduct 
and  appearance  of  the  once  unruly  juvenile  population,  did 
not  fail  to  attract  and  please  even  sceptical  parents  and 
guardians.    It  was  observed  that  the  ola  people  begui  to 

go  to  Church  after  a  while,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
ttle  ones  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  so  nicely  marshalled  bj 
the  Sisters ;  and  from  going  from  pride,  it  is  charitable  to 
suppose  they  began  to  go  from  dtfty  or  some  other  motive; 
at  any  rate  a  congregation  was  formed,  and  the  cur^  was 
thanml  for  that,  racts  being  put  before  them  in  tha 
way,  the  people  were  not  slow  to  recognise  their  true  bene- 
factors, and  soon  began  to  turn  to  the  Sisters  for  help  or 
advice  in  emergencies.  Many  a  time  when  a  poor  ftther 
or  mother  has  been  stricken  with  sickness  a  Sister  has  been 
sent  to  the  village  to  sit  up  all  night  with  the  sufferer. 
Many  a  time  too,  the  Sister  has  stayed  to  close  the  eves  of 
the  (lying  peasant,  surrounding  that  hour  of  trial  and  pain 
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with  holy  influencee.  In  a  word,  the  change  in  the  popular 
tone  was  great  from  the  time  when  insolence  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  the  incendiaries,  then  so  busy  in  country 
parts  of  France,  were  heard  to  say,  "  It  is  well  for  them 
they  have  our  children  or  we  would  bum  the  house  above 
their  heads  r 

The  success  of  the  Sixers  in  christianising  so  far  the 
people  of  Juilly,  made  the  neighbouring  cures  desire  to 
have  their  assistance  also  ;  and  branch  establishments  were 
soon  at  work  in  several  towns  of  the  department.  No 
"  foundations,"  in  fact,  are  so  easily  made.  Two  or  three 
Sisters  are  put  in  possession  of  a  cottage,  containing  a  couple 
of  rooms ;  they  begin  by  taking  charge  of. the  poor  school ; 
then  they  visit  the  sick,  get  up  an  evening  class  for  adults, 
open  a  Sunday  School,  teach  catechism  in  the  parish  church, 
and  perhaps  mid  time  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  the  education 
of  the  more  respectable  class — the  children  of  the  mayor  and 
the  neighbouring  families.  Thus  they  become  the  civilisers  of 
the  district — and  at  what  expense  ?  The  cure  provides  a  pit- 
tance for  their  support,  and  their  modest  wan t&  are  supplied 
for  little  more  than  the  salary  of  the  village  schoolmistress. 
The  Sisters  require  neither  fme  house  nor  demesne  lands; 
neither  private  chapelnor  chaplain-theytake,as  we  say,  the  run 
of  theparish,  and  want  only  plenty  of  work,  and  the  ordinary 
means  andliberty  to  do  it.  These  little  village  settlements  are, 
great  points  of  attraction  to  the  children  of  the  Ouvrair, 
and  give  occasion  to  many  pleasure  parties — the  Sisters 
crossing  the  country  with  their  little  tn)op,  the  basket  of 
provisions  not  forgotten. 

Even  in  Paris  a  branch  was  established  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, when  M.  Bautain  was  Vicar-General.  Here,  in 
addition  to  their  other  duties,  the  Sisters  take  charge  of 
a  sort  of  clothing  society,  under  the  patronage  of  ladies  of 
rank,  who  devote  a  part  of  the  day  to  working  for  the  poor. 
Clothes  are  given  out  to  be  made ;  the  poor  people  are  paid 
for  their  work,  and  the  garments  are  afterwards  sold  to 
them  at  a  reduced  price.  Old  clothes  are  also  collected  by 
the  ladies,  and  made  into  suitable  articles  for  the  decent 
poor. 

The  next  work  we  shall  refer  to  in   connection  with  the 
Juilly,  is  the  Pensionat,  which,  of  courSe,  sprung  out  of 
something  else,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  least  sug- 
gested by  the  Ouvroir. 
37 
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When,  as  we  have  said,  the  less  acoompltshed  sisteii 
fotiiid  their  fittest  sphere  in  the  poor  «ch<M)l  and  the  Otan'oir, 
those  of  a  stiperior  order  of  edtwation  were  free  to  torn 
their  talents  to  account  in  a  diflferent  way,  and  in  ooe  ow* 
tain  to  produce  ffcuit  t  hundred  fold.  Some  accomphah* 
ed  musicians,  and  a  few  clever  linguists,  had  joined  the 
community ;  and  three  Jewish  ladies,  who  on  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  had  beefn  oast  off  by  their  family, 
had  actually  taken  out  their  dipUmes  with  the  intenticm 
of  earning  their  bread.  To  turn  these  resotnroes  to  aocomit, 
'^^as  the  next  thought,  and  it  at  once  occurred  to  Mactwae 
la  Sup^rienre  to  open  a  Pensionat  for  ladies  of  ruik.  It 
was  done  accordingly,  ftnd  established  an  ailiance  for 
mutual  benefit  with  the  Ouvr(nr.  Friends  were  gained 
among  the  ladies  for  the  orphans  whose  destination  it  was  to 
occupy  situations  in  such  households.  The  wants  of  the 
Pensionat  were,  as  we  have  said,  supplied  in  a  great  mea- 
Bure,  by  the  industry  of  the  Ouvrair,  which  again  was  in  i 

Kiat  measure  supported  by  the  employment  thus  pven, 
e  Grand  College  gives  its  aid  here  too ;  Uie  professow  of 
rhetoric,  music,  and  drawing,  conduct  theladies*  classes,  while 
religious  instruction  is  given  by  one  of  the  clei^men. 

The  whole  administrative  government  of  iSese  various 
departments,  is  in  the  hands  of  Madame  la  Bup^rieore. 
From  the  men-servants  whom  she  hasofijen  taught  to  read,  to 
the  direction  of  the  entire  community,  no  combination  is 
too  extensive,  no  detail  too  trifling  for  the  activity  and 
grasp  of  a  mind  like  hers;  and  whilst  idolised  aa  NStn 
Mere  bv  the  Sisterhood,  there  is  not  «  villager  who  wooM 
not  feel  jealous  if  she  passed  a  cottage  without  a  creetinff. 
Now,  unfortunately,  railing  health  keeps  this  admirable 
woman  almost  entirely  within  the  college  endosnre,  and 
rich  and  poor  miss  equally  the  chaMi  <A  tiiat  commanding 
and  graciouB  presence.  But  the  spirit  is  still  the  same,  and 
■she  can  bear  the  burthen  of  infirmity  all  the  more  resigned- 
ly in  the  consciousness  that  none  of  her  work  will  be  lost, 
the  community  supplying  what  might  ftdl  in  the  iiKtividual; 
so  that  when  one  member  grows  weak  or  wewy,  another  with 
fresher  and  stronger  Life  is  ready  to  take  up  and  continoe 
the  worik.  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Va«ix,  has  set  a  power 
in  motion,  the  vitality  of  which  will  be  thus  preserv^  fcr 
generations. 
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The  Juilly  Sisterhood,  which  at  first  was  more  like  a 
cooffregatioH  of  ladies,  assumed  eventually  the  character  of 
a  religious  community,  approved  by  the  Church,  Its  in- 
fluence was  thus  extended,  permanence  secured,  and  the 
6tam|)  of  apostolic  dignity  conferred  on  its  works.  The 
rale  is  not  severe ;  no  unusual  austerities  are  practised ; 
no  seclusion  enforced ;  long  offices  are  not  prescribed ;  wid 
the  vows  are  taken  yearly  as  among  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  To  work  for  the  love  of  God  is  the 
vocation,  the  privilege,  the  reward — incessant,  never-tiring 
work  is  the  spirit  of  the  order.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  a  foundation  has  been  made,  has  the  care  and 
direction  of  the  community.  The  Sisters  frequently  return 
to  the  mother-house  when  within  its  range  ;  and^  indeed, 
often  are  obliged  to  come  back  from  distMit  settlements,  in 
search  of  health  and  repose.  Otiber  Sisters  are  then  sent 
out  for  the  harder  work,  while  those  who  have  retraced  are 
charged  with  the  lighter  duties.  The  head  of  the  noviciate 
is  generally  a  Sister  who  has  been  out  on  some  of  Uie  new 
establishments ;  and  thus  the  experience  she  has  acquired  in 
actual  wc^rking  life,  is  made  available  in  the  training  of 
those  still  young  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  and  ttie  poor. 
The  Sisterhood  is  known,  in  the  Church  as  the  Commu- 
naut^  des  Dames  de  St.  Louis.  There  could  have  been  no 
better  patron  chosen  than  that  royal  Saint,  in  who«i  pev«- 
ence  for  woman  in  every  relation — as  mother,  ^fe,  sister, 
was  a  chMacteristio-distinotion,  and  who,  till  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  had  no  instructor  but  his  equally  royal 
mother. 

Thus  step  by  step,  yet  as  we  cannot  help  thinking,  in  a 
uMirvellouslv  short  time,  has  the  work  of  Juilly  prospered 
and  expanded.  How  naturally  one  thing  branched  out 
from  aaotber  I — How  easy  seems  the  transition  fixmi  asimple 
act  of  thoughtfol  benevolence  to  the  developement  of  a 
setUed  institution !  And  yet  we  have  not  told  all  the  good 
ihat  owes  its  origin  to  this  fountain-head,  or  indicated  what 
appears  desMnea  by  the  same  means  to  be  accomplished. 
Many  of  M.  Bautain's  early  disciples  are  still  with  him  in 
his  special  work ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such 
a  company  of  shining  lights  would  be  long  left  clustered 
thus,  in  one  comer,  when  each  was  fitted  to  be  himself  the 
centre  of  a  system,  and  the  Church  had  need  of  services, 
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which  could  best  be  rendered  by  men  so  devoted  and  so 
disciplined.  In  the  course  of  time  therefore,  mwiy  of  tE«t 
distinguished  brotherhood  were  called  away  to  undertake 
laborious  duty  in  other  quarters,  or  to  occupy  positions  of 
honour  and  trust,  which  they  had  never  been  ambitioM 
©Qough  to  desire,  yet  which  they  could  not  fail  to  fill  with 
becoming  dignity.  Some  too  nave  gone  home  somewhat 
earlier  than  master  and  fellow-workers. 

M.  de  Bonnechose  is  now  Archbishop  of  Bouen.    M. 
Goschler  was  appointed  director  of  the  CfoU^ge  Stanislaus, 
at  Paris.     M.  Jules  Level  is  Superior  of  the  College  St. 
Louis  des  Frangais  at  Kome,  one  of  the  Referendary  Pre- 
lates of  His  Holiness,  and  also  holds  the  office  of  intro- 
ducing French  visitors  at  the  Papal  Court*  M.  Nestor  Level, 
who  had  gone  with  his  brother,  died  in  the  Eternal  City  some 
three  years  since,  leaving  the  memory  of  a  saint  behind  him. 
M.  de  Aeinach,  who  accompanied  the  French  troops  to  the 
Crimea  as  volunteer  chaplain,  died  during  the  war,a  victim  to 
Ids  christian  and  patriotic  zeal ;— it  was  a  worthy  ending  for 
one  who  had  once  sought,  not  souls,  but  glory  in  the  field.  M. 
Theodore  de  Ratisbonne,  true  to  the  impulse  which  directed 
his  work  of  love  in  Strasburg,  still  labours  for  the  ^egene^ 
ation  of  his  race.    The  Holy  City  itself  is  now  the  scene  d 
his  devotion,  and  the  remnant  of  his  princely  fortune  has 
been  spent  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  orphanages, 
churches,  and  missions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  people. 
It  is  not  easy  to  get  much  good  of  that  debased  generation, 
their  degraded  habits,  and  the  jealousy  and  hatred  kept  alive 
among  them  by  the  subdivision  of  families  and  races,  make 
the  work  of  evangelising,  or  even  civilising  them,  peculiar- 
ly difficult.    His  chief  support,  his  right  arm  in  i3m  work, 
is  his  brother,  M.  Alfonse  de  Ratisbonne — the  same  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  remarkable  for  his  peculiar 
hostility  to  the  followers  of  Christ.    Some  eight  years  later 
than  his  brother,  while,  like  another  Saul,  "  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord," 
he  too  was  called  to  this  new  apostolate.  The  circumstaBces 
attending  his  conversion  in  Rome,  and  the  extreme  sudden- 
ness of   the  change,  made  the  fact  notorious   throng 
Europe.    After  some  time  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
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bnt  at  a  later  period  was  permitted  to  leave  the  order  for 
the  purpose  or  joining  his  brother  in  the  East.* 

Under  the  care  of  these  enthusiastic  earnest  men,  a  number 
of  ladies  devote  their  lives  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  same 
object.  They  are  known  as  the  Community  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Sion,  and  make  the  education  of  the  Jew  and  in- 
fidel their  special  care.  Both  in  Constantinople  and 
Jerusalem,  they  not  only  supedntend  vensionats  for  the 
education  Sf  young  Oriental  Christians,  out  also  have  es- 
tablished schools  in  which  the  Jewish  population,  of  every 
age  and  condition,  are  offered  gratuitous  instruction,  and  a 
training  for  better  things  and  a  higher  life  here  and  here- 
after. The  foundress  of  this  new  community  was  herself  a 
member  of  the  Juilly  Sisterhood.  She  was  a  native  of 
Strasbur^  and  had  early  been  interested  in  M.  de  Batis- 
bonne'fl  hopes  and  plans  for  the  amelioration  ol  the  Jewish 
people ;  ana  while  waiting  for  arrangements  to  be  com- 

?leted  in  Jerusalem,  received  her  religious  training  at  Juilly« 
he  young  femcJes  of  the  population  are  naturally  the 
chief  care  of  the  community  ;  but  that  the  youth  of  the 
other  sex  may  not  be  neglected,  a  society  of  laymen  has 
been  formed  ;  and  in  association  with  the  ecclesiastics  they 
make  the  education  of  the  boys  the  object  of  their  chari- 
table zeal. 

We  come  now  to  Ireland. —From  the  "  Holy  City"  to 
the  ''  Isle  of  Saints"  what  a  sweep  I  and  yet  the  spirit 
cradled  in  Strasburg  some  forty  years  ago  is  vibrating 
this  moment  at  each  extreme.  M.  Bautaiu  s  name,  as  we 
have  said,  is  scarcely  known  amongst  us ;  but  it  will  soon, 
we  prophesy,  be  a  household  word.  Within  the  last  few 
months  the  Sisters  of  Juilly  have  been  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  Reformatory  for  Qiris  about  to  be  established 
in  the  North  of  Ireland ;  and  at  the  present  moment  three 
of  the  community  are  in  the  town  of  Monaghan  under  the 
care  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  McNally,  who,  finding  tha 
Sisters  of  Mercy  so  overwhelmed  with  work  of  every  kind 

*  H.  AlfoDfe  de  Batisbonoe  visited  Dublin  lately  on  bosiness  con- 
Beeted  with  the  eeUUishment  in  Jerosalem.  Those  who  were  for. 
tuaate  enough  to  hear  him  preach  one  Sanday  this  Summer,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Catholic  Uniyersitjr,  will  not  easily  forget  the  gpraee 
and  distinctness  of  his  elocution,  or  his  attractive,  dignified  appear- 
ance, with  the  face  and  beard  of  the  handsome  Jewish  type* 
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afl  to  be  unable  to  respond  to  this  new  (Jail,  applied  to  M. 
Bautain  for  the  assistance  thus  so  promptly  given.    The 
Sisters  who  have  been  sent  on  this  new  mission  are  British 
subjects :  for  in  Juilly,  as  in  many  continental  communities, 
aoonsideraKenumberof  curcountry  women  are  to  be  found. 
It  is  pleastot  to  think  that  the  splendid  training  they  ac- 
quired in  the  establishment  where  thdy  found  a  home,  and 
woman's  work  of  the  noblest  kind,  will  now  be  turned  to 
the  direct  advantage  of  their  own  country  and  peopk 
Since  their  arrival  l*ist  January  the  Sisters  have  been  work- 
ing, not  without  a  blessing,  in  their  own  inmiediate  neigh- 
bourhood.   A  small  house  was  given  them  by  the  Bishop, 
and  here  they  have  collected  a  class  of  some  five-and- 
twenty  children  of  the  towns-people,  whom  they  instruct  in 
music  and  French  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Course.  They 
likewise  visit  the  sick  poor,  and  walk  every  day  to  the  poor 
school  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  town.     In  this  short 
time  the  attendance  of  the  children  has  increased  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty.    But  the  Reformatory  is 
not  yet  a  fact  accomplished.     In  this  case  the  woA  is  not 
waiting  for  the  workers — on  the  contrary.    The  Sisters  are 
here ;  and  the  wretched  girls  are  in  gaols  and  bridewells ; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  untiring  exeiSons  of  those  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  emediting  affairs,  the  want  of  general 
sympathy  makes  the  Reformatory  movement  la^  in  this 
quarter.    We  know  well  however  that  the  delay  is  but  fot 
the  moment,  and  that  the  Sisters  will  soon  be  in  a  position 
to  enter  heart  and  soul  upon  their  new  work.*  New,  indeed, 
it  cannot  well  be  cdlled ;  for  what  is  it  but  the  fulfilment 
of  the  hopes  and  desires  that  crowded  heart  and  brain  when, 
in  those  earlier  days,  Madame  La  Baronne  de  Vaux  visited 
in  person  the  neglected  criminal,  and  brought  back  to  good 
the  erring  child  whom  the  world  scorned  f    Well  may  she 
now  bless  this  Irish  mission,  and,  in  the  prophetic  vision  of 

=■ L--  1         -  fc_j • 

*  While  we  write  we  hear  with  j^edt  pleasure  that  indtTidoal 
efforts  are  not  wanting  to  make  up  tor  ptilMic  supineness.  A  large 
building  suitable  ft>r  the  purpoMS  of  a  Befbrtnatorj  barititt  become 
vacant  m  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  of  Monagfaan*  Mr.  BiaiMcmit 
on  becoming  aware  of  the  racty  generously  and  promptly  advanced 
the  purchase  money,  £1,200.  We  hope  the  public  of  Ulster  will 
waken  at  last,  and  show  a  becoming  sense  of  toe  trust  thus  rioted 
in  them.. 
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the  good  to  be  accompliBhed,  exult  in  the  spring  and  bound 
of  joy. 

M.  Bautain  himself  is  expected  to  visit  Ireland  this 
summer.  He  will  see  the  commencement  of  great 
things  in  very  humble  works :  but  what  the  spirit  is  that 
makes  such  works  instinct  with  vitality,  none  faiows  better 
than  he.  The  philosopher— the  orator — the  minister  of  God 
has  not  spoken  in  vain .  His  words  have  fructified  to  deeds ; 
his  philosophy  has  been  an  acted  philosophy ;  fbr  through 
him  has  spoken  the  spirit  of  truth  which  is  no  barren  light, 
but  the  very  life  itself  of  deeds  of  charity  and  devotion. 

He  has  rained  many  disciples,  not  alone  in  college  se- 
clusion and  among  religious  communities,  but  out  in  the 
broad  world,  in  the  rush  of  business  and  the  engagements  of 
social  existence.  His  teaching  has  not  only  resulted  in 
acts  sneh  as  we  described,  but  in  infinite  others,  admirable 
though  nameless,  shut  up  as  they  are  in  the  sanctities  of 
home  and  the  seclusion  of  private  life.  Men  cast  about  in 
the  world's  battle  are  all  the  stronger  when  their  intellec- 
tual food  is  of  this  kind ;  and  woncien  take  up  their  burden 
with  all  the  nobler  bearing  when  invigoratea  with  thoughts 
like  these.  For  the  philosophy  of  the  Gospel  is  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  simplest  minded  Christian,  and  all  can 
feel  and  understand  the  teaching  of  one  who  illustrates  his 

own  maxims  so  nobly  in  his  own  Ufe. ''Dieu  a  tout 

cr^  par  sa  parole,  alnsi  le  veritable  orateur  anime  tout 

{ar  la  sienne,  et  fait  vivre  de  sa  vie  ceux  qui  Tentendent. 
[ais  ]ik  comme  ailleurs  la  vie  ne  se  transmet  qife  t)ar 
la  vertu  divine.  C'est  le  feu  sacr^  qui  fechauffo  la 
poitrine  de  I'orateur,  c'est  Tinspiration  d'en  haut :  pectus 
est  quod  disertum  /acit.  Sans  ce  feu  qui  vivifle,  les  plus 
belles  phrases  du  monde  ne  sont  qu'un  amdn  sonnant,  une 
rymbaie  retentissante." — JSttide  sur  PArt  de  Parler  en 
Public. 


JS^Dt  ymrt  .have  elapood  finofl  ,i^  voiaiiletitm  ef  tbe  first  Tolume  ol  Thi 
Ibbb  QvAlfzaEBLT  RgviBW,  aad  the  Tolum^  Is  nowyiind  has  beeD  a  long  tune, 
out  of  prints  We  have  ? weived  ..puu^j  af^pUcatioM  for  complete  aeU  of  tbe 
w^k,  tut  to  supply  theia  v«s,  of  covsef.impossihle.  Qome  American  and 
EngjiiBh  ft-iopids,  who  hare  beoome  possessed  of  the  third  and  fourth  numbers, 
ha^e  bsgged  ^o  prewigly  .that  w?  w^uld,  reprint  the  first  volume,  or  Oiat,  at 
le«Bt)  -we  irouW  reprint  the  stofy^-i^r.  MonUi^  Dempsetfa  Experiences  of  (Ae 
Landed  Inkrut^  that  we  consent  to  do  so^  more  especially  as  those  En^ 
subsoribers  who  are  acquainted  with  this  RE\a£W  only  since  it  became  tbe 
advocate  ol  I^ef  ormatory  Schools,  will  be  pleased  with  this  spedmen  of  genaine 
Irish  faumpri  the  early  effort  of  one  who  b  now  admitted  to  be  amongst  tbe 
jnost-brilHa^t  of  the  staff  on  Fraser's  Ma^gsevm  and  on  the  Saturday  Rtmev. 

*  ,      "  Ed.  I.  aR- 

'ART.   VI.— AN  OLl)  TRIEND  FOK  NEW  FACES; 

KB.  MONTAGUE  DfiMPdEx's  EXPBRIEKCES  OFTU  E  LAKDED INTEEEST. 
OftAFTEK  1. 

Uncle  Petci;  I  Uncle  PetcE  I  why  did  joa  die  ?  Or,  at  least, 
w,lyr  did  yau  "levy  fines,  flud  si^er  a. recovery,  and  therebj 
W  th^  entail;  and  remaiodeFfi  Qvier,,"  a  |eat  of  which  I  hereby 
ji^aim  all  knqwjledg^  ex^pt  as  ](  aip  informed  by  Messrs. 
SeisbegL,fmd.8kii^^Aj^n^  s^ipi^ors^  that  the  .non^-p^rformanoe 
ef ffucb 4 ©ie^e i^Hf ffl4  «yp?nastics.op  your  part^  wonld,  hy 
somqfprocBB^  ^wni^Jy^.tP  tji^^'wifiatedi  have  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  n)e  from  ^^^uEigiiig  my  first  floor  in  Bloomsbo^,, 
with  ita  c]ieerfnl  prospect  of  chimney-tops  and  steeples,  for  the 
commpdious  family  mansion  of  BaUinahaskin,  and  accepting 
the  title  of  l^mUord  to, some  int^iresting^  but  dirtyy  specimens 
of  th^.l^nman  race,  in.Jieu  of  that  of  second  clerk  in  the  highly 
respectable  fi^  pf  Filer,  Nogs,  and  Co.,  London. 

One  m(^()ipg  in  ih^  month  of  Novemt^r,  1843>  an  individoal 
Slight  jiave  been  4)l?^eryed  making  his.way  along  Lombard-street, 
with  a  rapiKiity  tliaf  appeared  almost  magical,  when  the  density 
of  the  fog^  ao^  the  crowded  state  of  the  footpath,  were  taken 
into  consideration*  His  brisk  vet  methodic^  movements 
bespoke  tbe  man  of  bn&iness,  while  the  mediaeval  cut  of  his 
coat,  and  the  bundle^^f  letters  in  his  right  hand,  at  once  stamped 
him  as  the  district  postman,     (The  fact  of  my  being  an  ardent 
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iidmirer  of  the  works  of  G.  P.  B.  James  will,  I  hope,  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  adopting  the  above  form  of  commencement.) 
Any  one  who  took  a  sufficiently  deep  interest  in  tlie  progress 
of  the  man  of  letters  above  alluded  to,  might  have  observed 
him  enter  a  peculiarly  business-like  house,  and  stop  at  an 
equally  business-like  inner  door^'^the  upper  part  of  which  was 
{dazed  with  a  speoies  of  glass  so  ingeniously  ribbed,  as  to  give 
uie  street  outside,  when  viewed  through  it,  the  appearance  of 
a  copy-book  with  very  narrow  lines ;  the  prospect  was  still 
&rther  impeded  by  a  legend,  to  the  effect,  that  Filer,  Nogs, 
and  Co.  were  in  the  habit  of  transacting^  their  business 
there.  Without  pausing  to  admire  the  flounshes  in  the  latter 
Tork  of  art,  he  rapidly  dropped  four  or  five  letters  through  h 
letter-box  in  the  aoor,  and  hurried  away,  franticallj  turning 
over  the  bundle  in  his  hand.  The  letters  had  hardly  timer  to 
settle  themselves  comfortably  in  the  box,  when  the  Chubb-lock 
was  invaded  bv  an  excessively  chubby  kej,  and  they  were 
withdrawn  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Nogs,  who  was  proceeding  to 
lay  them  on  the  desk  of  the  senior  partner,  when  the  direction 
of  one  of  them  caught  his  eye,  and  surprised  him  to  such  an 
extent  as  caused  him  to  ejaculate,  ''  By  Jove  V  with  so  great 
an  amount  of  vigour  that  if  r  Filer  actuallv  let  fall  the  tin  can, 
iu  which  he  was  arranging  a  small  pack  of  cards,  so  as  to  in- 
form all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  the  day  was  Tuesday, 
and  that  it  was  the  l8th  day  of  November,  1843;  a  task 
which  he  performed,  with  mercantile  regularity,  at  precisely 
half-past  nine  every  morning.  '^  Now  then  I  what  is  it  P"  said 
he.  Mr.  Nogs,  with  a  composure  wonderful  under  the  circum- 
stances, replied,  "  A  letter  for  Dempsey."  "  A  what  ?'*  cried 
Bier,  making  the  T  sound  like  the  explosion  of  a  percussion 
cap :  **  A  letter  for  Dempsey !  God  bless  me  1"  He  was 
paralyzed,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  walked  to  his  desk  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  formed  a  stem  resolution,  and  was 
prepared  to  go  through  with  it.  "  Mr.  Nogs,"  said  he,  he 
always  mistered  him  on  important  occasions,  "  have  the  good- 
ness to  call  Mr.  Dempsey.  The  junior  partner  obeyed,  by 
opening  a  door* about  three  inches,  ana  projecting,  like  a 
nissile,  through  the  aperture  the  diwyllaWe  *'  Dempsev  I*'  A 
siund  was  heard  in  the  office  outside,  as  of  an  individual  letting 
hbself  down  from  a  height  on  a  boarded  floor,  and  the  second 
afib)r  Montague  Dempsey  mi^de  his  appearance. 


5S6  TMB  mrsfi  quartbuly  rbvibtv^. 

As)  on  this  occasion,  I  first  have  the  honoar  of  berng  iniro- 
duced  to  the  reader,  a  sUght  perBonal  sketch  maj  not  be  oat 
of  place*  If  confidence  may  i)e  ptit  in  several  portraits  executed 
on  blotting  paper,  in  a  highly  finished  style,  by  Jabb,  the 
junior  clerk^  wno  is  considered  to  have  a  taste  for  drawing,  I 
at  that  time^  presented  the  appearance  of  an  inditidnd  of 
middle  ase  and  stout  proportions,  with  a  bald  head,  and  a 
remarkably  small  and  unmeaning  eye,  so  small,  in  fiact,  that 
the  artist  usually  represented  it  by  a  dot.  That  I  am  not 
altered,  at  least  in  obesity,  from  \iHiat  I  then  waa^  a  waistcost 
now  in  my  possession  aflbrds  indisputable,  but,  to  me  at  least, 
not  very  satisfactory  evidence.  As  to  my  disposition  and 
habits,  I  am  sure  my  landlady  would  have  no  objection  to  make 
an  affidavit  to  the  effect,  that  I  was  the  '^  quietest,  contentedest 
lo(}ger  as  ever  was." 

On  my  entering  the  office,  Mr.  Filer  relaxed  bis  expression 
of  stem  determination  to  one  of  mere  ordinary  calmness,  and 
said,  ''Mr.  Dempsey,  a  letter  for  you  has  arrived  by  tkis 
moming^s  post.''  He  here  paused,  expecting  that  tbe  astonnd-* 
ing  announcement  would  have  paralyzed  me.  ''I  thought, 
Mr.  Dempsey,"  continued  he,  "you  were  aware  I  bad  an 
objection  to  any  letters  being  received  in  this  office,  except 
such  as  were  purely  on  the  business  of  tbe  house.''  I,  of  course, 
commenced  my  reply  in  tbe  orthodox  form  in  such  case  made 
and  provided,  by  saying,  "  fieally,  sir^ — when  he  stopped  me 
with  "  well,  sir,  that  will  do ;  have  the  goodness  not  to  aDow 
it  to  occur  again  ;  take  your  letter,  sir,  and  be  so  kind  as  to 
request  your  correspondent  to  direct  in  future  to  your  present— 
a — a — in  fact,  to  your  lodgings.''  He  laid  an  emphasis  oa 
the  word  *'  correspondent,"  as  though  he  coi^sidered  my  having 
such  a  thing  as  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
I  meekly  withdrew,  and  having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  my 
stool,  proceeded  to  read  the  letter  with  feelings  gready 
prejudiced  against  it,  as  the  cause  of  the  calm  reproof  I  had 
just  received ;  it  was  written  in  an  uncompromising  legal  hand, 
and  was  as  follows : — 

"  SiF, — It  is  our  duty  to  inform  you,  that  by  the  death  cf 
Mr.  Peter  Dempsey  of  BaUinahaskin,  (which  event  occuirrd 
on  the  12th  ultimo)  you*  became  seised  of  all  his  fee-eimJe 
property.  We  have  to  request  that  you  will,  without  deay, 
inform  us  of  your  intentions  regarding  the  estate.     For  any 
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ftiture  iirfotmation  you  may  require,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  jou 
to  Mr«  James  Tapper,  Chancery-lane. 

"  We  remain,  Shr,  your  obedient  Servants, 

"  Sjsizmi  Amy  Skinn/' 

I  have  often  erince  wondered  at  the  calm  composure,  with 
whieh  I  read  the  announcement  of  so  great  a  change  in  my 
position  in  life.  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truths  and  was 
suffieiently  aware  of  the  circumstances  of  my  Uncle  Feter  to 
know  that  his  income,  though  itself  inconsiderable,  would  be 
to  me,  trhat  (he  newspapers  cdl,  a  princely  fortune.  Yet,  if 
the  ktter,  instead  of  informing  me  I  was  no  longer  a  bard- 
worked  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office,  but  the  possessor  of  some 
hundreds  per  annum,  had  contained  merely  a  ticket  of  admission 
to  the  Haymarket,  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  been  *at  the  time 
less  welcome.  There  must  be  a  provision  of  nature,  which,  in 
some  dispositions  at  least,  caodes  unexpected  intelligence  to 
take  effect  in  homoeopathic  doses,  and  thus  prevents  the  mind 
from  being  over  elated  or  depressed.  It  must  have  been  so 
with  me  in  the  present  instance,  for  I  remember  disiincth 
proceeding,  line  after  line,  through  Messrs.  Seizem  and  Skin  n  a 
epistle,  and  theb  folding  up  and  pocketing  it  in  the  ntost 
unimpassioned  and  methodical  manner.  It  had,  however,  the 
effect  of  making  me  unusually  abstracted  and  silent  as  the  day 
wore  on,  which  change  in  my  deportment  my  fellow  clerks 
attributed  to  my  visit  to  the  private  office.  In  fact,  I  heard 
one  of  them  remark  to  Jubb,  that  "  the  governor  must  have 
blowki  up  Dempdey  prime,''  a  piece  of  wit  which  delighted  the 
artbt  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  immediately  commenced  a 
blotting  papei^  cartoon  on  a  large  scale,  representing  me,  with 
an  elpression  of  countenance,  as  if  I  was  receiving  the  shock 
of  a  galvanic  battery,  standing  between  the  "  governors,"  who 
were  regarding  me  with  looks  that  a  Garibbee  might  have 
entied. 

The  moment  I  waa  at  liberty  I  proceeded  to  Chancery-kne, 
and  having  found  Mr*  Tamjer's  office,  knocked  in  that  desoltory 
%nd  quivering  st^le  usually  adopted  by  persons  labouring  under 
tienUd  perturbation.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  woman  who 
c^pt  her  hands  under  her  aoron,  in  which  she  was  perfectly 
,  uitified  if  their  cleaulineds  did  not  exceed  that  of  her  arms ; 

Sher  1  was  informed  that  the  office  Was  closed,  and  Mr. 
ifoer  had  gone  home  to  something-or-other  street  in  Isling- 
ton^ whither,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  dine,  I  proceeded,  for  my 
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mind  was  )i^  that  resttleavi  state  which  requires  some  active  em* 
ployment,  and  be$iideS|  I  knew  toy  own  duties  would  prevent 
my  seeing  Mr.  Tapper  durii^g  his  business  hours.  After  several 
enquiries  from  poiicemeu  who  were  vague^  and  cabmen  who 
were  careless,  as  to  the  street  I  wanted,  I  found  Mr.  Tapper's 
house— an  unambitious  resideiice— in  whose  external  appear- 
ance  the  principal  feature  was,  a  most  imposing  flight  of  steps. 
On  my  stating  that  I  came  on  particular  business,  I  was 
shown  into  a  room,  which^  from  the  stand  of  geraoiams  in  the 
window,  and  the  books,  R^P^rs,  &nd  desk  on  the  table,  I  con- 
cluded was  an  ingenious  cross  between  a  study  and  a  green 
house. 

Mr.  Tapper  shortly -after  entered,  accompanied  by  a  fine 
flavour  of  figs,  and  not  gin  and  water.  He  was  a  little  old 
man,  although  it  was  evident  from  the  tie  of  his  neckcloth  he 
considered  himself  as  yet  a  youth ;  and  no  doubt,  had  I  asked 
him,  could  have  accounted  to  his  own  satisfaction  for  the  grej- 
ness  of  his  locks,  which  were  so  artfully  brushed  across  toe 
bald  part  of  his  head  as  to  delude  the  observer  into  the  idea, 
that  each  hair  was  growing  in  several  places  at  once.  He  ad- 
vanced tpwardsr  me  with  that  sidelong  ste^,  so  much  practised 
by  ravens^  elderly  magpies,  and  birds  of  his  species,  and  after 
apologising  for  mtruding  upon  him  at  so  unseasonable  a  time, 
I  proceeded  to  state  the  cause  of  my  visit,  with  a  consciousness 
that  if  he  did  not  quickly  come  to  my  aidbymakiug  some  remark, 
t  should  inevitablv  break  down,  which  catastrophe  did  even- 
tually occur^  and  left  me  feeling  very  hot,  and  looking,  I  am 
convinced,  very  foolish.  "  So  you  are  Mr.  Dempsey/'  said 
he,  as  if  that  w^s  the  only  fact  deducible  from  my  oration, 
although  I  distinctly  recoflect  having,  in  my  flurry,  given  him 
information  on  several  collateral  points,  such  as  the  amount  of 
my  salary,  the  number  of  clerks  employed  by  Filer  and  Nogs, 
and  their  names,  with  their  respective  ranks  in  the  office. 
"  I  received  a  letter  this  morning,  sir,"  he  continued,  *'  from 
"Mr.  Seizem,  in  which  he  mentioned  your  good  fortune.  Allow 
me  to  congratulate  yoa  sir, — very  sudden  sir.,  very, — disease 
of  the  heart,  I  hear,^  I  was  about  to  assure  nim  that  as  far 
as  I  was  aware,  I  was  not  afflicted  with  any  heart  complairt, 
and  that  he  was  very  kind  to  think  I  should  be  a  loss,  wlea 
he  added,  '*  Left  a  widow,  1  believe,  sir,  ehP  and  thee 
daughters  /^  showing  me  that  he  alluded  to  my  uncle  and  not 
to  myself^  whereupon  I  felt  myself  becoming  excessively  ltd  in 
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the  face  (which^  b;-the-bje.  js  a  habit  of  mine)  at  the  thought 
of  the  mental  misUke  I  had  committed.  I  said  I  was  aware 
that  my  oncl^  had  been  marped^  but  could  not  say  whether  he 
left  a  widow  or  famity«  and  that  iu  fact^  since  the  time  of  my 
father's  death,  when  X  entered  my  present  situation,  I  had  be* 
come  almost  totally  estranged  from  my  family,  but  above  all, 
from  my  uncle  Peter,  which  I  attributed  principally  to  the 
fact,  that  since  the  marriage  of  ihe  I^^er,  the  two  brothers 
b^d  never  been  on  terms.  I  wound  up  by  saying,  I  was  desi- 
rous of  ascertaining  something  clearly  about  the  state  of  my 
uncle's  affairs;- thus,  as  I  thought,  diplomatically  leading  tl^ 
conversation  to  the  subject  I  was  m^at  anxious  about*  '^Oht" 
said  he  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  had  stedfastly  scrutinized 
the  geraniums,  while  I  hoped  ^e  was  turning  ovet  in  his  mind 
the  n>rm  iu  which  to  anuQunce  the  amount  of  my  future  wealth, 
'*  I  have  il  on  authority,  too  good  to  be  doubted,  that  your 
uncle  left  to  mourn  his  loss,  a  widoif  and  three  lovely  daughters 
— play  the  piano,  harp,  sing,  and  all  that  sir — magnificent 
creatures  1"  This  eulogium  he  uttered,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
smirking  his  face  into  an  absolpte  netvrork  of  wrinkles,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  if  I  was  in  your  places  you  lucky  dog,  what 
conquests  Td  make.''  "  I  suppose  my  unqle  settled  handsoine 
fortunes  on  them,*'  said  I,  thinking  Co  myself,  that  though  be 
were  MachiaveUi  himself,  he  could  not  now  escape  being  drawn 
into  some  confession  as  to  the  old  gentleman's  property*  ^^  Ah, 
lia  I  Mr.  Dempsey,'*  he  replied  with  a  hotrid  leer,  "  so  you 
have  your  eyes  on  a  future  Mrs.  Dempsey  already/*  I  need 
not  say  that  mv  defeat  and  his  triumph  were,  each  in  its  way, 
complete.  When  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  my  composure, 
laying  9side  all  artifice,  wliich  I  now  saw  was  useless,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  point  at  once,  and  begged  of  him  to  give  me 
what  information  he  could  respecting  the  nature,  amount,  and 
circamstances  of  the  property  to  which  I  had  become  entitled, 
stating  that  I  had  been  referred  to  bim  for  that  purpose. 
"  Sfidly,  Mr.  Dempsey,"  said  he,  drawing  himself  up,  and 
.looking  oracular,  '^  I  should  be  most  happy,  in  fact  quite  de- 
lighted, to  give  you  any  accurate  information  in  my  power — 
odud,  accurate  information ;  but  I  do  not  feel  myself  justified 
in  makings  statement  to  yoUf  on  which  you  could  not  with 
certainty  rely*  It. would  grieve  me  to  be  the  cause  of  leading 
yo>u  to  suppose  your  property  greater  or  less  than  it  might 
afterwards  prove ;  the  value  of  landed  property  is,  you  know, 
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fluctuating;  on  the  one  hand,  a  lease  against  you  may  have 
expired,  or,  on  the  other,  a  whole  tract  of  ooimtry  may 
have  been  sobmergcd  by  the  shifting  of  one  of  t^ose-— what  8 
this  you  call  'cm  P — bogs,  aye  bogs — bv-the-bye;  aatonishiDg 
case  that  the  either  day — perfectly  wonderfol— yo«  saw  it  in 
the  papers,  c(h?  Whole  village  €arricd  -»way— oM  woman 
washing  pcrtatoes-^you  remember?  No,  ray  advice  to  you  i«, 
to  write  to  Mr.  Seizeni,  to  say  he  toay  expect  you  in  Dublin 
— let  me  see,  when  could  you  go?  Well,  as  soon  as  you  can, 
that's  what  I  would  do.  If  you  have  any  littie  business  to 
arrange,  any  small  debts  to  get  in,  I  shall  be -most  happy  to 
transact  it  for  you,  only  too  happy  to  serve  any  friend  of  Mr. 
Seizera'a— very  old  friend  of  mine  is  Mr.SeizeiB ;  first  learned 
my  business  in  his  office ;  I  was  a  mere  boy  then/*  I  was 
about  to  observe,  that  I  had  no  idea  Mr.  Sei^em  was  so  old  a 
man  as  that  would  lead  me  to  suppose ;  but  suppreased  the 
lemarks  from  a  recollection  of  Mr.  Tapper's  weak  point,  and 
promising  to  fodlow  his  advice,  wished  him  a  good  evemng,  be 
((^lowing  me  to  the  door  with  '*  good  evening,  Mr.  Dempsey 
— good  fellow  Seizem — good  evening  sir."  Disappointed  as  I 
was,  in  the  main  object  of  ray  visit  to  Mr.  Tapper,  and  baffled 
bv  his  excessive  politeness  and  mysterious  unwillingness,  or  in- 
ability, to  give  me  any  information,  yet  I  could  not  bdp  deriving 
a  sort  of  satisfaction  from  his  manner  towards  me.  It  was 
evident  that  in  his  eyes  at  least  I  was  the  landed  proprietor, 
ami  not  the  merchant's  clerk.  Even  the  vague  way  in  which 
be  spoke  of  tlie  value  of  my  property  excited  in  my  mind  fed- 
ijags  of  self-importance,  and  almost  made  me  fancy  the  trans- 
formation conaplete.  As  I  walked  homewards  I  detected  my- 
self several  times  almost  swaggering,  and  elbowing  my  way  at 
crowded  corners,  in  a  style  far  difierent  from  my  usual  humbk 
and  modest  gait ;  and  yet  a  feding  of  intense  pleasure  at  my 
elevation,  was  <lecidedly  not  amongst  my  sensations  at  the  tine. 
I  felt  an  nneeitainty  as  to  whether  the  ehange  in  my  circum- 
stances would  add  to  my  happiness ;  ci0t  that  I  was  attached 
to  my  then  mode  of  life,  fiar  from  it.  Often  when  building 
castles  in  the  air  (imd  who  is  th^e  who  does  not  at  times  in- 
dulge himself  in  rearing  those  edifices)  I  had  piotared  to  my- 
self the  delights  of  exchanging  a  life  of  monotptious  labour 
for  one  of  untrammelled  ease ;  now  that  the  dream  had  become  a 
reality,  I,  who  had^ighed  for  the  shadow,  besitated  to  grasp  the 
substance.     I  was  conscious  of  my  own  ignoranoeof  the  worid 
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and  its  waya^  and  felt  that  from  having  beeo  to  loog  a  mere 
spectator,  I  vaa  hardlj  suited  to  austain  in  tbe  great  farce, 
even  so  subordinate  a  part  as  that  of  a  coHntrj  gentleman  ol 
small  income,  my  onl^  preparation  for  t]»at  cliaracter  being 
SQch  ideas  of  rural  felicity^  as  a  Sunday  trip  toBicbmond,  or  a 
week  ia  summer  at  Margate^  could  suggest.  If,  boweFer,  these 
reflections  made  me  for  a  moment  €outempli4e  lettii^  the 
nmtter  drop^  and  taking  no  further  atep  to  aecuure  the  fortune 
already  almost  within  my  reacb,  such  a  thongbt  was  only 
momentary.  "  No/'  said  I  to  myself^''  MoAta^  Dempaey, 
you  have  a  destiny  to  fulfil,  and  do  not  aiitempt  to  flinch  from 
it,  sir.  There  is  a  '  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at 
the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune/  "  (I  am  £ond  of  quoting 
Shakespeare^  when  I  know  the  passage  well,  and  can  do  it 
with  safety.)  '*  This  seems  unoommonly  like  it :  so  in  with 
you  Montague,  and  don't  stand  shivering  on  the  bank^-^never 
mind  the  cold-»-what  matter  though  the  stream  be  a  little  rough 
or  muddy,  or  aweep  along  with  it  many  little  diaagreeabilities* 
Have  courage,  old  boy  I''  (o^utally  pattii\g  myself  on  the 
back)  *^  and  you  won't  be  swamped ;  and  even  U  you  are,  is 
such  a  fate  much  worse  than  the  one  before  you  P  If  you  lose 
this  tide,  the  same  old  jog-trot  sort  of  life,  the  same  struggle 
at  qaarterday,  to  make  both  ends  meet,  is  before  vou«  To  be 
sure  old  Paj^er  may  go,  or  be  takeu  into  partnerwip,  and  you 
may  get  his  place,  and  be  able  to  treat  yourself  to  a  bus  home 
from  the  city — but  you'll  want  it  then,  for  you  will  be  getting 
old  and  shaky,  my  poor  fellow ;  then,  perbt^ps,  you  wUl  give 
up  your  situation,  and  atarve  on  your  savii^,  until,  ^  last, 
you  drop  off,  leaving  no  one  to  regret  vou  but  your  landlady, 
who  will  hope,  as  she  puts  up  the  bill  on  your  aittii^-room 
window,  ihaii  her  next  lodger  may  pay  as  regulady.*' 

This  last  argument  appeared  conclusive,  though  it  certainly 
did  strike  me  as  istrai\ge,  that  hut  the  daj  before,  I  was  con- 
templating with  the  most  perfect  eontentmeut  and  eqnanimity, 
the  proapect  which  I  nov  4rew  in  such  sombce  colours.  As  I 
was  that  night  preparing  to  adopt  my  favourite  method  of  dis- 
cussing a  weight  subject^  mamely,  sleeping  on  it,  a  mode  of 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  in  which  I  consider  myself  an  adept, 
my  laadlacU  entered,  with  her  usuid  preliminary  enquirv  after 
my  cold.  I  had  had  one  about  six  months  previously^  but  she 
seemed  to  be  under  the  impnessioa  it  had  fastened  itself  on 
my  constitution,  as  she  seldom  oj)ened  a  conversation  without 
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asking  me  how  it  was.  In  the  present  instance  she  begged  to 
know^  was  there  anjthing  she  could  send  me  up  that  might 
relieve  the  congfa ;  and  altogether  evinced  such  tender  sohci- 
tade,  that  when  I  recollected  the  nngracioos  thoughts  respect- 
ing her  I  had  been  just  harbourinff»  I  felt  convicted  of  the 
basest  ingratitude,  and  accordingly  denounced  myself  as  a 
monster*  The  subseqaent  part  of  her  conversation  was,  on 
this  occasion,  about  the  weekly  bill,  which  she  laid  on  the 
table. 

I  haveoften  remarked,  that  when  you  are  doingallinyourpover 
to  go  to  sleep  and,  trying  all  those  impracticable  feats  usuailv  re- 
commended for  that  purpose,  such  as  retrograding  through  the 
alphabet,  and  counting  backwards  from  one  hundred  to  one  in* 
elusive,  nature  and  art  seem  to  conspire  to  frustrate  vonr  d- 
forts ;  your  watch  ticks  with  nnusuid  vehemence,  as  if  dete^ 
mined  to  keep  you  awake,  or  go  to  pieces  in  the  attempt; 
should  your  next-door  neighbour  be  possessed  of  a  poult^- 
yard,  the  cock  attached  to  that  establishment  will  be  unnsoaOf 
vigilant ;  and  should  there  be  a  plurality  of  cats  in  the  street, 
they  will  be  sure  to  select  the  spot  beneath  your  window  for 
the  holding  of  their  revels.  In  my  case  the  animal  depart- 
ment was  ably  supported  bv  a  conscientious  doff  in  the  next 
garden,  who,  as  if  aware  tnat  he  was  remarkably  ugly,  and 
perfectly  useless,  felt  himself  bound  to  do  something  for  his 
maintenance,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  barking*  As  to  those 
pieces  of  mechanism,  the  church  clocks,  I  have  never  since  felt 
total  confidence  in  them  ;  I  perceived  that  night  such  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  them,  that  I  have  remained,  even  to 
the  present  day,  sceptical  respecting  the  proverbial  regularity 
of  cK)ck-work.  It  was  all  very  well,  so  long  as  they  were  bnsj 
with  the  small  hours,  but  when  the  chimes  were,  of  secessitj, 
complicated,  the  discrepancy  was  painfully  evident*  The  pro- 
ceedings, I  remarked,  always  opened  by  a  little  shrill-toned 
clock,  which  appeared  to  set  all  the  others  going ;  jual  as  in 
a  street  row,  one  shrewish  woman  wiU  set  half  a  dooen  quietif 
disposed  individuals  vociferating  and  shooting*  The  straiii 
was  then  taken  up  bv  a  couple  of  deeper  voioed  dispotanls, 
who,  after  arguing  the  point  between  themselves,  paused,  bf 
common  consent,  to  hear  what  the  next  had  to  say  ;  he  then 
delivered  his  opinion  in  a  deliberate  and  sententious  solo ;  then 
another  pause,  and  a  distant  bell  would  be  heard  sending  fbitli 
across  miles  of  roof,  a  new  theory  as  to  the  correct  time ;  on 
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wUcb  three  o?  four  neam*  woutd  seem  to  start  up,  as  if  deter- 
mined  to  diapute  the  last  epinioii^    Several  timee  when  I  found, 
to  my  great  deUgbt,  my  tbougiits  assuming  that  wandering 
aspect  wliicb  is  a  saie  foierornierof  sleep,  one  or  all  of  the 
conspirators  would  bring  them  back  with  horrible  distinct- 
ness^    At  last,  however^  the  soene  changed,  and  I  found  my- 
self magically  installed  in  my  Irish  estates,  and  presiding  at  a 
harvest  home,  which  I  had  provided  in  right  regal  style  for  my 
namerous  tenantry.  Mounted  on  a  beer  barrel,  I  addressed  them 
jn  a  strainof  iospa8sieQedelo<)amce,  when  suddenly  the  top  gave 
way,  and  I  -discoveved  that  Messrs.  Filer  and  Nooa  haid,  by 
some  act  of  legerdemain,  possessed  themselves  of  we  interior, 
and  furnished  it  so  aa^  in  even  way,  to  resemble  thdr  own 
office  in  Lombard-street*    As  I  was  endeavouring  to  explain 
the  unceremonious  mode  in  which  I  bad  gained  admission, 
somebody  seemed  to  knock  outside  in  ao  fimuliar  a  manner, 
that  it  bad  the  effeei  of  wakemng  me,  wbea  I  found  that  my 
landlady  had  been,  aeeoi4iag  to  her  own  aeoount^  nearly  five 
mioutea  at  my  docHr  with  the  "hot  water. 

CHIPTBR   II. 
HT   LOKOON  BHPLOYJ^^S — HOW  I  tEFT  THXM — HOW   I  LBFT 
^    _      MX  JKLtOW   CLBEKS* 

One  ol  my  first  aots^the  next  morning  was  to  proceed  to  a 
book  atally  and; there. pnwhase  a  vqlume  entitled  ''The  Com- 
plete Lettei  Wistei)''  tke  toover  of  wlndk  informed  n^  that 
witbia,  I  shouldi  fiad  psaeedM^ts  f(» .epistles. on  any  given 
subject,  from  ff  Love^  Duty^iand  A&c^c%^.'  dowoitpi/VG^eral 
CocreapondeBcei'J      .   i     :       .     .  .    . 

In  tbe  departi^eot  ilevoted  -to  badness,  -I  found  two  forms 
wUeh  I  coosideged  pesaUaalgr  adaytediomycBse,rone  commen- 
GUig  ''HonoDad  Getttieaen^"  the  oMm^ /' JtcspeotAd  Sirs.'' 
Having  duly  wti§^ed the eebiive beaiitksof  ihese  two  modes 
of  eofluneno^meAt,  I  dedded  in  Irvoi  .of.  thp,  latter^  and  with 
tbe  aasistaace  of  tho ''  Oeneral  Bemaska/'  at  the  end  of  that 
ifiwaluable  publaoation,  mf  oonstitiitiim  having  been  supported 
during,  tbe  protected  etrut^le  bythenofiriabment  I  drew  from 
the  tope  of  (wo  foills,  I  wioceeded  in  Htog^pletiog  a  letter  to 
Messrs.  Soiaem  mid  Skiim,.wUoh  I  posted  cm  my  way  to  my 
c^Qoe,  net  without  some  visry  aerieiia  asisgiviBg  aa  to  its  being 
the  tbiag.  I  took  my.  seat  that  morning,  with  a  consciousness 
that  it  would  require  my  mostetrenaona  exertions  to  retain  tiie 
38 
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mighty  secret  pent  up  in  my  bosom  for  the  next  three  or  fonr 
days.  I  fdt  so  highly  charged  with  mystery,  that  an  explosion 
seemed  inetitable.  In  fact,  I  enjoyed  the  sensations  of  a  per- 
son silting  on  a  gunpowder  magasine  during  a  thunder  storm, 
with  a  large  bunch  of  keys  in  his  pocket.  Anything  like  a 
lengthened  conversation  I  of  course  avoided,  as  an  experiment 
under  the  circumstances  highly  dangerous ;  and  this  marked 
departure  from  my  former  affability  gave  rise  to  many  and 
ingenious  theories  in  the  oflBce.  The  *'  fast"  Jubt  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  arose  from  some  pecuniary  difficulty,  caused 
by  my  having  neglected  the  oft^repeated  advice  to  reform  my 
tailors  bills ;  while  Parker  (usually  called  CM  Parker,  in 
reference  to  his  spectacles)  suggested  that  perhaps  I  was 
suffering  from  the  consciousness  of  haying  blotted  an  entry  in 
the  day-book.  However,  to  use  melodramatic  phraseology,  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  was  at  hand*  Unbounded  was  the 
astonishment  of  all  my  fellow  cierks,  w^en  they  saw  me  t>ne 
morning,  with  resolution  in  my  eye,  and  a  letter  in  my  hand, 
proceed  to  the  door  of  the  private  room  of  Filer,  Nogs,  and 
Co.,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  entering  unsnmrooned  that 
awe-inspiring  chamber.  Great  was  the  dread  that  fell  upon 
the  whole  office,  from  the  errand  boy  at  the  door,  who  paused 
in  the  act  of  incarcerating  a  fly  in  an  ink-bottle,  up  to  Old 
Parker,  who  gazed  at  me  with  an  intensity  that  threatened  to 
splinter  his  spectacles,  and  sueked  the  end  of  a  ruler  in  silent 
horror.  The  details  of  that  tremendous  interview  are,"  I  fear, 
lost  to  the  public,  unless  memoranda  likely  to  throw  light  on 
them  be  hereafter  found  among  the  archives  of  the  house  of 
Filer,  Nogs,  and  Co.  Although  I  am  convinced  thri;  some 
statements  I  made  materially  assisted  them  in  discovering  the 
meaning  of  Messrs.  Seizero  and  Skinn's  second  letter,  I  have 
no  recollection  of  what  took  place,  further  than  that  Mr.  Filer 
was  at  first  very  angry,  on  which  Mr.  Nogs  became  highly 
indignant,  but  shortly  afterwards  relented  a  little  on  finding 
Mr.  Filer  inclined  to  soften,  and  finally, when  Mr.  Filer  said  it 
was  too  bad  that  I  should  leave  them  when  there  was  so  much 
to  be  done  in  the  office,  but  that  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  and 
that,  since  there  was  to  be  a  change,  it  was  as  well  that  it 
should  be  one  for  the  better.  Mr.  Nogs  remarked  tftat  it 
could  not  be  helped,  and  congratulated  me. 

"  Well,  Dempsey,**  said  Mr.  Filer,  who  1  always  Bospeded 
had  a  veiu  of  kindness  and  good  nature  underneath  his  pom- 
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pous  manners^  ''  since  yon  are  to  leave  n^,  it  cannot  ipoil  you 
if  I  say,  that  while  in  our  employment  you  bate  given  us  great 
satisfaction." 

"  Very  great  satisfaction,  indeed,"  observed  Mr.  Nogs,  who 
the  day  before  informed  me  I  was  the  slowest  accountant  he 
ever  had  the  misfortune  of  meeting. 

"  1  am  very  busy  now,  Dempsey,'^  continued  Mr.  Filer, 
"  but  let  me  see  vott  before  you  start  for  Dablin.  Mr.  Parker 
will  make  out  what  is  due  to  you  from  last  quarter  day/' 

Thus  was  my  resignation  of  ofiBce  accepted  by  the  firm  of 
"Filer,  Nogs,  and  Co.  As  to  the  Co.,  fieithel*  on  this,  nor  on 
any  previous  occasion,  had  I  any  dealings  with  it.  In  fact,  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  merely  a  sort  of  mer- 
cantile "  Mrs.  Harris,"  attached  to  the  firm  for  the  sake  of 
giving  a  more  finished  look  to  the  door-plate.  When,  in  the 
most  lucid  style  I  was  master  of,  I  announced  to  the  astonished 
audience  in  the  office  my  intended  departure,  and  the  cause  of 
it,  my  hearers  were  at  first  derisive,  then  soeptioal,  but  finally 
convinced  that,  to  use  Jubb's  eipression, "  there  was  something 
in  it,''  as  I  took  that  opportunity  to  request  the  pletoure  of  the 
company  of  all  present  to  a  farewell  banquet,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  oysters  should  take  a  prominent  part;  the 
repast  to  be  partaken  of  on  the  night  previous  to  my  departure 
for  Ireland. 

The  intervening  time  I  occupied  in  making  preparations  for 
my  new  life.  These  chiefly  consisted  in  the  putcbaso  of  various 
articles  connected  With  agricnlture,  and  rural  affairs  in  general. 
Among  them  was  a  voluminous  Work  on  farming,  profusely 
illostrated  with  engravings  of  apoplectic-looking  cattle,  and 
com[dicated  engines.  This  I  at  once  proceeded  to  study,  and 
with  difficulty  got  to  ''  Sob-soiling,  as  practised  in  Flanders," 
when  I  gave  it  up  in  disgust.  I  ^so  formed  a  sinall  agricul- 
turtil  museum  of  formidable  looking  weapons,  whiob,  though 
to  nay  inexperienced  eye  they  wore  the  appearance  of  a  ooUeo- 
tion  of  somewhat  civilized  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives,  the 
intelligent  seedsman  frotn  whom  I  bought  them  told  me  I 
should  find  very  useful  in  eradicating  thistles  and  trimming 
hedgerows. 

'Hie  same  disinterested  individual  almost  persuaded  me  to 
become,  at  the  trifling  cost  of  five  guineas^  the  purchaser  of  a 
wonderful  machine,  a  combination  of  the  common  wheelbarrow 
with  a  soft  of  revolving  pepper-castor,  to  be  used  in  some 
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manner^  I  suppose^  known  to  the  inventor,  in  sowing  turnips. 
This  desirable  investment  I  was  compelled  to.  relinquish,  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  although  it  contained  all  the 
latest  scientific  improvements,  it  could  scarcely  be  considered 
conveniently  portable ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  amount  of 
salary  I  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Parker,  though  computed 
with  wonderful  accuracy,  and  quite  curious  in  its  fractional 
exactness,  yet  considereo  as  a  total,  was  not  of  such  an  amount 
as  to  warrant  so  great  an  outlay.  However,  that  I  might  not 
seem  ungrateful  to  the  goodnatured  seedsman,  I  took  a  small 
pruning  knife,  weighing  ^bout  four  pounds,  with  a  blade  like 
a  stunted  scythe,  on  which  I  broke  both  my  tliumb-nails  before 
I  gave  up  in  despair  all  idea  of  opening  it. 

I  spent  the  early  part  of  my  last  evening  in  Loudon  in 
disposing  my  newly  acquired  curiosities  on  a  table  near  the 
door,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  what  I  considered  a  very 
striking  effect.  I  then,  for  about  the  sixth  time  that  night, 
examined  the  preparations  for  the  supper,  and  having  satisfied 
myself  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  ensure  its  complete  success, 
sat  calmly  down  to  await  my  guests. 

The  first  arrival  was  the  punctual  Mr.  Parker,  who,  after  a 
preliminary  gaze  at  the  fire,  and  a  remark  relative  to  the  wea- 
ther, informed  me  he  had  been  just  deriving  a  vast  amount  of 
instruction  and  amusement  from  a  lecture  on  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  opossum,  and  was  proceeding  to  give  me  a 
description  of  the  wonderful  provision  of  nature,  which  pre^ 
vents  that  little  animal  from  falling  a  victim  to  a  rush  of  blood 
to  the  head,  whilst  hanging  by  its  tail,  when,  unfortunately  for 
the  interests  of  natural  history,  and  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Messrs.  Tummins  and  Dyce,  who  were  -followed,  after  a  ahc^ 
interval,  by  the  disHn^ne  Juhh.  The  latter  gentleman  bore,  on 
and  about  bis  person,  evident  marks  of  an  intention  to  do 
honour  to  the  occasion.  His  gorgeous  waistcoat  formed  a 
pleasing  background  for  a  chain  of  massive  workmanship,  com- 
posed of  a  material  which,  at  first  sight,  strongly  resembled 
gold.  A  striking  effect  was  produced  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  chain  was  brought  in  and  out  of  five  of  the  six  button  boles 
of  his  ''  fancy  dress  vest,^'  giving  the  links  the  appearance  of 
being  engaged  in  a  game  of  follow-my-leader,  which  was  to 
terminate  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

The  conviviality  of  the  evening  commenced  by  Old  Parker's 
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taking  off  bis  spectacles,  and  carefully  depositing  them  in  the 
crown  of  his  hat.  Excited  bj  this  evidence  of  a  desire  on 
his  part  for  unrestrained  enjoyment,  we  ananimously  approached 
the  table,  ancl  led  on  by  the  veteran  cashier,  Dyce,  Tummins, 
and  Jubb  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  solids,  while  I  plied 
them  with  a  brisk  battery  of  Bass's  pale  ale. 

Fast  and  furious  grew  our  fun  and  jollity.  How  or  when 
we  parted  I  know  not.  When  I  awoke  late  next  day,  a  hat 
filled  with  oyster  shells,  and  a  peculiar  sensation  about  the 
throat  and  palate,  as  if  I  had  been  chewing  cinders,  were  the 
only  souvenirs  left  me  of  my  farewell  banquet  to  those  friends 
of  my  middle  age,  in  whose  company  I  had  worn  to  the  stump 
full  many  a  grey  goose  quilL 

CHAPTBA  III. 
MY  IRISH  PROPBBTY — HOW  I  WENT  TO  LOOK  FOR  IT. 

About  six-and-thirty  hours  afterwards,  the  Dublin  and  Liver- 
pool General  Steam  Navigation  Company's  new  and  powerful 
steam-vessel,  '*  Erin-go-Bragh,"  (by  the  way,  how  does  it 
happen  that  compan/s  vessels  always  are  new  and  powerful  ?) 
was  paddling  her  way  through  that  expanse  of  diluted  mud  that 
lies  between  Clontarf  and  the  Pigeon  House.'  Emerging  from 
ray  berth,  where  I  had  been  whiling  away  the  morning  with 
paroxysms  of  sea- sickness,  which  were  materially  aggravated 
by  a  bilious  gentleman,  who  persisted  in  devouring,  imme- 
diately opposite  me,  a  copious  breakfast,  consisting  principally 
of  some  peculiarly  fat  fried  ham,  I  essayed  to  go  on  deck, 
having  fii^t  restored  my  cravat  to  the  position  it  occupied  before 
the  commencement  of  those  evolutions  I  had  just  gone  through ; 
any  further  attempt  at  a  toilet  was  at  present  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  same  bilious  man,  who  seemed  to  have  come  on 
board  for  the  sole  purpose  of  thwarting  me  in  every  possible 
manner,  was  at  the  solitary  basin,  polishing  his  cadaverous 
countenance  with  a  degree  of  pertinacity  that  gave  but  faint 
hopes  of  his  toilet's  being  concluded  within  the  next  half  hour. 
Ainved  on  deck,  I  found  that  most  of  my  fellow-victims  had 
preceded  me;  but  alas  I  what  a  sad  and  wondrous  change  had 
the  last  few  hours  effected  in  them.  The  stylish  young  man 
with  the  glazed  cap,  who  for  some  time  after  we  had  sailed, 
paced  the  deck  with  a  regularity  and  perseverance  worthy  of 
Captain  Barclay,  now  looked  as  yellow  and  unwholesome  as  the 
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oigar  he  had  been  smoking  over-night ;  and  t\\e  ladies— *idj 
heart  bled  for  them.    Far  be  it  from  me  to  pretend  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries,  or  internal  arrangements,  of  that 
wonderfm  grotto^  known  as  the  ladies'  cabin ;  but  judging 
from  their  worn-out  and  sleepless  looks,  and  generally  dis- 
hevelled appearance,  I  would  say  that  the  berths  must  be  con- 
structed even  more  on  the  oh^t  of  drawers  principle,  ihm 
they  are  in  other  parta  of  the  vesael    As  I  stepped  off  the 
pknk  into  the  mud  of  my  native  laud,  I  felt,  with  Washington 
Irving,  ''  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  that  Ifmd."    This  idea  was, 
however,  soon  dispelled.     "  Your  honor's  heartily  weloome,'' 
said  a  husky  voice  behind  me ;  and  on  turning  I  bebdd  a 
young  man,  who  wore  a  whip  rou(Kl  his  neck,  touching  his  hat 
(a  remarkably  amorphous  one),  who  in  the  most  engaging 
manner  assured  me  that  his  euihioiis  were  clean — a  remark 
evidently  not  intended  to  extend  to  his  face,  and  also  that  he 
was  my  own  boy;  and  then,  presuming  I  suppose  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  us,  without  further  observation  walked  off  with 
my  luggage.      Sensible  as  I  was  of  the  extreme  frieiidliiie^s  of 
bis  manner,  I  did  not  hke  being  altogether  separated  firom  my 
effects  at  so  short  a  notioe.    I  therefore  followed  liiii»>  and 
found  him  disposing  my  pr<^rty  on  one  of  those  iiuatrttmeiits 
of  torture  called  outside  oars — a  speciea  of  vehicle  wluoh  sta- 
tistics prove  to  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the  sorgioal 
profession  in  Dublin  and  its  vicinity.     Having,  literally  by 
tooth  and  nail,  succeeded  in  securing  the  laat  packi^,  and 
deposited  himself,  with  a  jerk,  on  my  hat-^case,  he  reque^ad  me 
to  ^'  git  up ;"  and,  before  I  bad  altogether  complied,  ne  ordered 
the  horse  to  ^'  git  on,''  plying  the  whip  with  an  oaergy  U^at 
quite  exonerated  him  from  any  suspicion  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Humane  Society.     As  I  had  not  been  mueh  move  thaa 
twelve  years  away,  I  retained  some  slight  reooUeotion  o(  the 
art  of  adhering  to  an  outside  car  when  in  motiQa;  yet  I  was 
far  from  feeling  the  dignified  composure  your  troe  Q«blinian 
exhibits  under  similar  circumstances;  and  laying  aaide^  m  in- 
compatible with  safety,  all  idea  of  a  gtacefbl  earriags^  I  keld 
on  manfully  to  the  bounding  car ;  whcD,  after  some  five  miBut^ 
driving,  my  captor  turned  to  me,  and^  with  ^  abnaptoess 
quite  startling,  asked,  "  where  my  honor  was  going  to?''  whidi 
was,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the  identical  inquiry  I  had  been 
making  of  myself.    I  gave  him  the  name  of  a  holel,  where,  in 
a  few  minutes,  he  literally  drogped  me  and  my  luggage. 
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CHAPTBB  IV. 
MY  IRISH   PROPBRTT — HOW  I    POUND   IT. 

I  foiind  it  in  Mr.  SeizeOti's  offiee — at  least  I  have  always 
considered  so^  as  it  was  there  my  experience  of  it  first  com- 
meoced ;  and  a  formidable  amount  of  paper  and  parchment  I 
bad  to  get  throQgb,  before  I  could  make  out  what  it  was ;  in 
fact^  there  were  so  many  papers  about  it^  that  one  would  havf 
thought  it  was  some  fragile  subataiice  packed  to  b(»  sent  by 
post*  It  was  no  wonder  it  looked  a  large  parcel  at  Qrst  sight ; 
the  process  of  coming  at  it  was  something  like  that  of  qnroll- 
mg  a  mummy ;  and  a  nice  mummy  we  found  when  it  was  conr 
eluded. 

"Now,  then,  what's yow  busineas?"  said  a  small  voiqe  in 
Mr.  Seizem's  legal  laboratory.  The  hall-door  had  been  opened  to 
m^  by  some  invisible  agency ;  and  aftei:  nearly  coupling  myself 
into  a  pulmonary  attack,  as  no  one  appeared,  I  had  to  enter 
the  office. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?"  continued  the  small  voice, 
which  proceeded  from  behind  a  large  desJk,  and  was  the  pro- 
perty of  a  grubby  youths  with  a  tatoo  worked  iu  ink  across  hia 
nose. 

"  Can  I  see  Mr,  Seizem?"  said  I,  politely  but  with  dignity. 

"  Can't  see  Mr.  Seizem — Mr,  Seizem's  out,"  replied  the 
youth ;  ''  bat  Mr,  Skiun,  perhaps,  will  be  able  to  do  what  you 
want," 

Obviously  it  was  his  opinion,  th^t  had  Mr,  Skinn  also  been 
oat  of  the  w^,  he  himself  could  have  satisfactorily  transacted 
any  business  I  might  have  intrusted  him  with. 

"  Sit  down  my  good  roan,  I'll  attend  to  you  directly,"  said 
he,  and  returned  to  his  employment,  which  seemed  principally 
to  consist  of  making  facea  at  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  he 
was  tracing  some  figures*  After  a  pause,  during  which  I 
studied  a  work,  thf  perusal  of  which  made  m^  hair  stand  on 
end,  (it  contained  lists  of  the  qustomaiy  costs  m  equity  suits,) 
be  pqt  his  pen  behind  his  ^r,  and  asked  what  name  he  should 
announce  to  Mr.  Skinn* 

"  Say  Mr.  Dempsey,"  replied  I.  still  with  dignity.  At  the 
sound  of  my  distinguished  patronymic,  a  change  came  o'er  his 
speaking  liueaments. 

•*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he ;  *'  I— I— 'pon  my  credit, 
I  did  not  know  it  was  you,  sir.    V\i  tell  Mr.  Skinn"— 
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£ut|  unfortauately^  hit  apdogy  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  gentleman  in  queation.  When  I  in  trod  need 
myself,  I  ooojUi  plainly  perceive  that  Mr.  Skinn  straggled  to 
repress  a  smile.  Oh!  that  confounded  letter  I  I  all  along 
suspected  that  it  was  a  ridicabus  piece  of  composition. 

"Mr.  Dempsey,  1^  delighted  to  sce^you/'  said  he,  with 
gracefnl  emphasis;  ^and  under  snch  happy  circumstaneee, 
too/' 

Not  exactly  knowing  to  what  particular  circumstances  he 
alluded^  I,  of  course^  assented  that  they  were  peculiarly  happy. 
'*  We  We  been  expecting  you  some  time/'  continued  he ; 
^*  I  hope  you  had  a  good  passage  aeross  the  treacherous  ocean.** 
The  smile  and  wam.of  the  hand  that  accompanied  this  beau- 
tiful expression,  convinced  me  he  was  quoting  some  (to  me) 
unknown  po^ 

*'  Mr.  Seizem*s  at  court  ?"  said  he  after  a  pause,  to  the 
tatooed  vouth. 

''  Bolls/'  briefly  responded  that  individual. 
*^  In  that  case,  Mr.  Dempser,  I  fear  we  shan't  be  able  to 
have  a  talk  over  your  affiaifs  till  to^norrow,  unless,  indeed,  you 
feel  inclined  to  oome  down  to  court  with  me  now.*^ 

Having  signified  my  willingness  to  face  that  dread  arena,  he 
said  he  would  start  the  moment  he  had  got  his  papers,  by  which 
he  meant  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  his  dress  and  whiskers,  at  a  looking- 
glass  in  the  next  room.  I  had  ample  opportunity  for  observing 
his  openitions,  as  he  had  left  the  door  open.  His  conversation 
as  we  went  along,  did  not-bdiie  his  exterior.  He  seemed  an 
fait  with  ail  the  fashionable  topics  of  the  metropolis.  He 
informed  me  how  Mrs.  Gooney  of  Thomas-street  had  been  al 
the  drawing-room ;  and  how  the  Misses  Cooney  had  accom- 
panied her,  and  what  dresses  they  wore  on  that  occasion ;  how 
Captain  Qosling,  of  the  li^2nd,  had  paid  marked  attention  to 
Miss  Veronica  Cooney.  He  pointed  out  to  me  many  of  the 
notables  of  Dublin — the  beautiful  Miss  Finnigan,  who  waa 
soon  to  become  Lady  Mao  Toulther ;  and  Johnny  Pool  of  the 
lS4th,  the  great  bilUard  player.  Ah  t  destiny,  thought  I,  as  I 
listened  in  wonder,  strange  are  thy  decrees  I  Why  fetter  with 
a  sordid  and  unromantic  calling,  a  spirit  bom  for  courtlier 
scenes  than  law  courts  can  furnish !  Why  imprison  within 
the  limits  of  a  gentleman,  one  of  the  attorneys,  a  soul  so  .capa- 
ble of  higher  actions  than  mere  civil  ones  I 

''  Oh,  there's  Mr.  Seizem  at  last,''  said  Mr.  Skinn ;  ''  that'a 
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he  talking  to  those  barristers.  No,  no — not  there/*  seeing  me 
looking  at  a  group,  who  were  standing  by  the  basket  of  a  lo- 
comotive confectioner,  devouring  buns,  with  apparently  great 
relish,  and  trying  hard  to  look  as  if  thev  had  something  else  to 
do.  '^  But  here  he  comes,"  continued  Mr.  Skinn ;  and  in 
another  moment  I  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  Mr.  Seizem's 
acquaintance.  I  never  saw  a  finer  specimen  of  the  9uamter  in 
modo  school ;  there  was  an^xpression  of  benign  philanthropy 
about  his  whole  person — his  very  gaiters  had  a  benevolent 
appearance. 

"  My  dear  Mr,  Dempsey,"  said  he,  "  so  we  have  got  you  at 
last;"  and  so  he  certainly  had,  for  he  held  and  shook  my  hands 
with  an  energy  that  made  us  mutually  perspire. 

"  Mr.  Dempsey,"  said  he,  in  explanation  to  a  grim  looking 
little  man  in  a  wig,  who  was  looking  on,  ''  has  just  come  over 
from  England,  to  take  possession  of  a  fine  propertv  in  this 
country.      The  grim  little  man  smiled  and  chuckled — the 
former  in  reply  to  the  remark,  the  latter  in  anticipation  of  a 
Chancery  suit  connected  with  the  same  property.     After  a 
further  display  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Seizem,  it 
was  arranged  that  I  should  call  on  him  the  next  day  to  have  a 
formal  investigation  of  my  affairs,  and  to  receive  from  him 
some  advice  relative  to  them,  and  we  parted ;  I,  for  my  part, 
being  highly  prepossessed  in  his  favour.    I  never  considered 
myself  to  be  remarkable  for  clearness  of  bead  under  perplexing 
circumstances     I  was  always  aware  that  my  ideas  were  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  when  brought  to  bear 
on  details  of  unusual  intricacy,  whether  commercial,  statistical, 
or  otherwise ;  but  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  so  complete  a 
prostration  of  all  my  faculties,  as  was  caused  by  that  investi- 
gation.   The  first  part  of  it  was  quite  within  mv  comprehen- 
sion :  it  consisted  m  a  request  on  Mr.  Seizem  s  part,  and  a 
compliance  thereto  on  mine,  that  I  would  take  a  chair,  followed 
bj  some  observations  from  him  indicative  of  the  deep  interest 
he  took  in  me  and  my  affiairs,  and  his  close  and  unflinching 
adherence  to  the  house  of  Dempsey :  but  when,  after  a  few 
preliminary  technicalities,  Mr.  Seizem  exhumed  from  a  tin  box 
at  his  feet  several  unwholesome  looking  papers,  and  after  re- 
moving their  red  tape  zones,  indulged  me  with  some  extracts 
from  them,  I  gradually  became  involved  in  a  maze  of  bewilder- 
ment ;  for  some  time  I  struggled  to  extricate  myself,  but  find- 
ing that  success  did  not  crown  my  efforts,  I  assumed  a  sapient 
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expression  of  oounteaance,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  I  understood 
what  was  going  on«  As  well  as  I  could  make  oat,  he  was  ex- 
plaining to  me  the  nature  of  my  title  to  the  property.  I  had 
perceived  that  I  had  it  from  my  uncle  Peter^  who  had  it  from 
his  father,  and  so  on ;  but  it  seemed  I  was  wrong.  It  appeared 
I  was  indebted  for  my  title  to  a  certain  Eoger  Dempsey,  who 
was  always  alluded  to  as  ''  the  said  Soger/'  This  Mr.  Soger 
Dempsey  had  obtained  one  portion  (ounety  Mr.  Seizem  ciuled 
it)  of  the  lands  by  purchase  some  time  in  the  year  17Sii— the 
other  he  had  gained  possession  of  in  some  way  I  could  not 
exactly  uuderstajad ;  but  I  hope  sincerely,  fbr  the  honour  of 
the  fomily>  it  was  honest.  From  the  said  Boger  the  lands 
descended  to  the  said  Soger's  soU)  and  from  him  to  other 
Dempaeys  in  suocession^  until  at  last,  after  several  settlings, 
unsetUingSy  and  retettlings,  we  got  them  fairly  into  the  pos^ 
session  of  my  uncle  Peter,  at  which  I  felt  particular^  relieved. 

*'  Altogether,"  said  Mr,  8ei«em,  aommoning  up  the  facts,''  it 
is  a  fair  title^^a  very  tolerable  title,  indeed/' 

It  had  struck  me  as  being  perfect — and  I  hinted  as  muA 
to  Mr.  Seizem. 

"  Perfect  i"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  look  at  Mr.  Skinny  as  much 
as  to  say^  ^^  here's  an  mnreasonabie  fellow ;"  ^'  you  aure^  did  not 
expect  a  title  altogether  perfect  ? — that  is  a  rarity  now-a-di^ 
when  there  is  so  much  trafficking  with  landed  property; 
besides/'  he  added,  with  a  jocularity  whieh  I  considered  exceed- 
ingly out  of  place,  '*  how  could  we  poor  attomeva  get  on,  were 
it  not  for  finding  an  occasional  flaw.  Mr.  Sluniu  have  the 
goodness  to  hand  me  that  rental ;  it  appears  that  the  preeent 

rental  of  the  property  amounts  to (^  awful  pause,  with 

display  of  mental  (arithmetic  on  Mr.  Seizem'a  part,  and 
mental  anxiety  on  mine)—''  amounts  to  nine  hundred 
and  sixteen  pounds  elevw  shillings  and  fourpenoe  halfpenny. 
Would  you  like  to  satisfy  yourself  by  looking  at  it  ?"  and  he 
handed  me  the  document^  softly  repeating, "  and  fourpenoe 
halfpenny,''  as  if  he  took  a  oalm  pleaaure  in  motions.  An  odd 
volume  of  the  Svbilline  hooka  would  have  been  at  that  moment 

iust  as  intelligible  as  the  bundle  of  paptra  he  gave  me  ^  but 
eeling  that  I  was  beginning  to  stare  intensely  at  Mr.  Sessem, 
I  gbmly  took  the  opportunity  of  transferring  my  gase  to  an  ina- 
lumate  object.  1  could  not  help  observing,  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  each  page,  a  number  of  heathenieh  looking  words,  with 
the  comnosition  of  which  the  simple  roots  "  Knock  and  "BsOt" 
appeared  to  enter  largely.  These,  Mr.  Skinn  told  me,  were  tne 
townlands  into  whicn  my  property  was  divided. 
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**  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Seaem,  throwing  himself  hack  in  his 
chalTj  and  rubbing  his  hands  like  a  man  who  was  about  to 
discuss  a  light  and  cheerful  topic^  ''  we  come  to  the  charges 
affecting  your  property." 

This  appearod  to  be  the  dgnal  for  a  dive  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Skinn>  into  the  tin  box^  at  the  oottom  of  which  he  struggled  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  came  up  with  another  mass  of  discolored 
paper, 

'<  I  thinW  9aid  Mr.  SQizem^looking enquiringly  at  Mr.  Skinii, 
and  blandly  at  mCi  as  he  selected  a  paper  from  the  heap  before 
him-^''  I  think  we  ought  to  give  a  preference  to  the  ladies/* 

**  Place  aux  dames,**  murmured  Mr.  Skinn. 

'^  Skinn  i^  q^Ue  up  to  all  that  sort  of  thing,''  said  Mr. 
Seizem,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  indicative  of  admiration  for 
his  accomplished  partner,  who  adjusted  his  locks,  and  smiled 
complacentlj>  while  I  wondered  what  possible  connexion  ther^ 
could  be  between  ladies  and  such  a  disreputable  looking 
document  as  that  before  U3. 

^'  This,'*  said  Mr.Seizem,^'  is  the  marriage  settlement  of  your 
late  uncle,  by  which  he  charged  all  that  and  those,  the  lands 
of — in  fact  the  property — witn  the  yearly  sum  of  two  hundred 

Eouuds,  payable  and  to  he  paid^  from  and  after  his  decease,  to 
ia  then  wife,  as  jointuiq  aim  in  lieu  of  dower,  with  power  to  the 
truateea  to  levy  the  arrears  of  the  same^  bv  distress  or  otherwise." 

I  had  only  time  to  gasp  out,  **  Good  gracious  1"  when  Mr. 
Seizem,  who  appeared  u)  revel  in  that  sort  of  elocution,  orecipi- 
tated,  himself  into  the  next  clause,  bringing  out  into  hign  relief 
all  the  technicaliticQ  by  the  emphasis  whicn»  with  artistic  skill, 
he  laid  on  them — 

'*  Ajid  a3  a  .provision  for  the  younger  children— said  then 
intended  mwi?5g€i — trusteea-^aum  of  five  thousand  pounds— 
in  9udi  shares  and  proportions^-shaQ  appoint — in  default  of 
appointment— (wellj  we  nave  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  now) 
— said  auQX  to  he  charged  on  all  th^t  and  those — same  laads  as 
before— "interest  at  five  per  cent — truateea  empowered  to  raise 
—^e  or  mortgage^-in  abort/'  said  Kr«  Seizem.  ^  two  hundred 
a  year  jointure  to  Mrs,  Oempsay,  and  a  sum  or  five  thousand 
pounds  to  which  her  daughters  are.  entitled ;  and,  by  the  way, 
Sir.  Dempsey,  when  you  go  to  aee  your  aunt,  as  of  course  you 
intend  to  do  (she  is  staying  with  her  brother,  Howlan,  of  Castle 
Howlan)*  will  you  prewnt  my  respects  to  her,  and  assure  her 
I  have  always  felt  a  deep  regard  for  hei ,  She  is  a  highly  ami- 
able woman,  and  I  (to  feel  a  deep  regard  for  her." 
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By  the  frown  and  shake  of  the  head  that  accompanied  these 
words,  he  intimated  that  his  admiration  for  Mrs.  Dempsej  was 
not  merely  professional,  bat  partly  arose  from  his  appredatioD 
of  her  private  character. 

'^  Although/'  continued  Mr.  Seizem,  evidently  reluctant  to 

Suit  so  plfjising  a  theme,  yet  unwilling  to  allow  his  mind  to  be 
istracted  by  it  from  his  more  important  occupations, ''  we  have 
given  the  ladies  the  precedence  their  sex  demands^  there  are 
others  who  might  not  be  inclined  to  do  so.  There  are  other 
charges  which,  in  date,  are  prior  to  theirs :  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  mortgage — by-the-by,  Mr.  Dempsey,  do  yoa  know 
what  ii  a  mortgage  ?** 

I  replied,  "  Not  exactly  ;*  and  this  was  not  an  equivocation; 
for  I  bad  always  understood  that  a  mortgage  was  something 
connected  with  land,  and,  generally  speaking,  highly  injurious 
to  it.  I  had  besides  a  vague  idea  that  it  was  notn  weed  of  any 
sort. 

*' Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Seizem,  "you  know  what  pawning 
an  article  is?** 

I  admitted,  with  a  blush,  that  I  had  some  slight  knowledge 
of  the  art. 

When  a  man  mortgages  his  property,'^  he  continued,  *'  he,  in 
effect,  pawns  it.  We'll  take  a  case.  Here^is  A."— and  he  held 
up  his  first  finger ;  "  A  is  seized  of  real  property,  and  is  in 
want  of  money — a  venr  common  want  with  many  in  a  sinular 
position.  A  goes  to  B  (represented  on  this  occasion  by  his 
thumb,)  and  borrows,  say  a  thousand  pounds,  and  as  security, 
conveys  his  property  to  B ;  but  as  A  cannot  conveniently  put 
land  into  his  pocket  and  make  off  with  it,  B,  as  long  as  he  gets 
the  interest  of  his  money,  allows  A  to  remain  in  possession  of 
theland — kind  of  him ;  isnotit  ?  That's  what  we  call  a  mortgage." 

While  I  was  still  lost  in  admiration  at  the  magnanimous  con- 
duct of  B,  he  gave  the  little  allegory  an  air  of  reaUty,  by 
adapting  it  to  my  case,  and  assuring  me  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  I  was  an  A ;  while  a  person  rejoicing  in  the  title  of 
bominick  Sheehan  was  the  representative  of  the  high-souled  but 
fictitiousB,  and  as  such  my  creditor  to  theamountof  two  thousand 
pounds,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
made  a  trivial  remark,  to  the  effect  that  I  had  never  borrowed  two 
thousand  pounds  from  Mr.  Sheehan  or  anv  one  else ;  to  which 
Mr.  Seizem  of  course  replied,  that  if  I  had  not,  my  grand&ther 
had ;  and  that  it  was  all  tne  same.    1  now  saw  my  grandfather's 
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character  in  a  totally  new  lighL  I  had  always  fuicied  him  a 
quiet,  humdrum  sort  of  man  (by  the  way,  I  was  considered 
¥67  like  him  in  my  younger  days;  but  I  had  never  imagined 
bim  to  have  been  the  extravagant  spendthrift  it  seemed  he  was. 
It  appeared^  that  not  content  with  the  two  thousand  pounds 
Mr.  Sheehan  was  good  enough  to  lend  him,  he  shortly  after- 
wards became  a  party  to  another  A.B  case,  and  borrowed  two 
thousand  more. 

"  And  that,"  said  Mr.  Seizero,  "  is,  I  believe,  the  last  charge 
of  any  consequence.    £h,  Mr.  Skinn  r" 

^*  Except  a  few  judgments,''  observed  Mr.  Skins. 

''A  mere  nothing/'  said  Mr.  Seizem ;  "  under  nine  hundred, 
I  think,  altogether. 

*^  As  judgments  were,  in  mv  mind,  only  associated  with 
school  days  and  corporeal  punishment,  I  requested  an  expla- 
nation ;  on  which  Mr  Seizem  entered  into  a  dissertation  so 
learned,  that  the  only  inference  I  was  able  to  draw  from  it  was, 
that  some  persons  having  succeeded  in  proving  certain  claims 
against  some  other  persons,  I  had  been  considered  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  satisfy  those  claims. 
.  "  So  now,  Mr.  Dempsey,"  saidMr.  Seizem,  as  he  tied  up  the 
various  papers,  and  restored  them  to  the  box  with  a  care  that 
showed  be  expected  them  to  be  wanted  again-^'^  now  you  see 
clearly  the  position  in  which  your  affairs  are.*'  (And  I  firmly 
believe  the  worthy  man  really  thought  I  did.)  '*  Your  property 
has,  of  course,  its  incumbranoes^-so  has  every  [ffoperty ;  but 
in  your  case,  with  the  exception  of  the  family  images,  none  are 
of  any  great  importance." 

''  But  those  mortgages,"  said  I ; ''  are  not  ihey"-— 

**  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  soothingly,  ''do  not,  I  beg,  allow 
them  to  distress  you.  Mrs.  Dempsey's  iointure^  and  the  in- 
terest on  her  daughters'  fortunes,  you  will,  of  course,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  feeling,  see  punctually  paid ;  but  the  mortgage  and 
judgments  are  altoffether  different.  If  you  can  conveniently 
manage  it,  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  them  clear  of  interest ; 
but  if  you  cannot,  why  then  never  mind  them ;  and  I  know  old 
Domiuick  Sheehan,  for  one,  will  be  just  as  well  satisfied  to  let 
his  money  accumulate.'* 

''  Accumulate  I"  groaned  I,  in  horror,  "  why  that  will  be  only  « 
making  matters  worse." 

''  Well,"  said  Mr.  Seizem,  '*  perhaps  it  may  for  your  suc- 
cessor, but  in  all  probability  not  for  you ;  or  if  you  are  very 
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anxious  to  pay  off  these  chaises,  why  the  simplest  coarse  you 
can  adopt  is,  to  marly  an  heiress.  There ;  what  do  yoa  say  to 
that  suggestion?" 

I  said  nothing,  but  merely  ^ot  excessively  ttA  At  it. 

"  There  are  not  many  in  this  country  that  would  suit  you, 
but  in  a  year  or  two  you  might  take  a  trip  over  to  England,  and 
pick  up  something  worth  brmging  back. ' 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Skinn,  «'  there's  your  grouod  for  getting  a 
twenty  thousand  pounder.'' 

While  I  was  wondering  by  what  mental  process  they  had 
brought  themselves  to  talk  so  calmly,  not  to  say  irreverently, 
on  such  an  awful  subject,  the  ink-stained  youth  announced  the 
important  fact,  that  Mr.  Cassidy  had  come. 

"^  Dear  me !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Seizem,  '*  I  had  too  idea  it  was 
so  late.  My  deaf  Mr.  Dempsey,  ipill  you  elcUse  me?  If 
there  is  anything  else  1  can  do  for  you,  come  to-morrow,  or 
write  to  me.  My  advice  and  assistince  are  at  your  service — 
you  may  always  depend  on  that.'^  And  he  pressed  my  hand 
between  both  his  own,  with  an  affectionate  solicitude,  which, 
but  for  the  state  of  mind  I  was  io,  would  have  excited  lively 
emotions  in  my  breast ;  and  then  thrust  me,  but  in  a  benevolent 
manner,  into  the  waistcoat  of  Mr.  Cassidy,  who  was  entering, 
to  whom  I  heard  him  propound  a  tender  inquiry  r^rding  the 
state  of  his  (Mr.  Cs)  health. 

I  must  have  taken  something  during  the  day  that  disagreed 
with  me,  for  my  sleep  that  night  was  disturbed  by  nightdiafe 
in  a  Very  unpleasant  form.  X  thought  I  wad  Saddled  with  a 
gigantic  filbert,  which  for  some  time  defied  all  my  efforts  to 
crack  it,  and  eventually  proved  to  be  a  bUnd  nut. 

1  did  not  remain  long  in  Dublin,  but  set  off  for  the  estate ; 
and  I  found  tnyself  one  evening  on  a  lonely  country  road-sid^ 
sitting  on  my  portmanteau,  and  gazingdiscontentedly  after  the 
coach  that  had  borne  m^  to  the  gate  of  my  Western  Eden.  A 
drizzling  rain  bad  been  falling  for  some  hours,  and  I  was,  if  no4 
absolutely  wet,  at  least  decidedly  damp,  as  the  man  who  sat  be- 
hind me  on  the  coach,  had  persisted  in  Converting  the  space 
between  my  neck  and  coat  into  a  basin  for  the  reception  of  a 
miniature  cascade  from  his  umbrella.  This  may  have  operated 
to  disturb  my  serenity  of  mind,  dtod  1  dare  Say  the  manner  in 
which  I  kicked  at  the  door  of  an  edifice^  which  the  gaard  h^ 
termed  Ballinahaskin  gatehouse,  was  cak^ulated  to  offend  the 
high  spirit  of  its  proprietor ;  for,  putting  ottt  bis  he^d,  he 
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reoomDiended  fD«  to  ''go  about  my  basinoss^  and  not  be 
tatthering  people's  door^/'  and  wks  proceeding  in  a  strain  of 
choice  invective,  when  I  beard  a  voice  within  request  him  to  go 
along  for  a  boatboon^  and  then  eipreae  a  wiUingnesft^  on  the 
part  of  its  owner^  to  go  bail  that  it  was  the  new  masther  him- 
self.   On  which  the  male  head  was  withdrawn,  and  a  female 
face  snbatitnted  in  ito  place,  which,  when  the  door  was  fully 
opened,  proved  to  be  attached  to  a  body  dmost  spherical  in 
fortn,  and  divided  into  hemispheres  by  the  string  of  an  apron. 
'*  Yoor  honour  is  heartily  welcome  to  the  counthry,     said 
this  globular  individual,  '*  an'  its  long  we  wor  waitin'  for  you ; 
look  at  him,  Tim,  isn't  he  the  picture  of  his  grattdfether,  Qod 
bless  him  I    Never  mind  him,  sir,"  she  continued,  in  spology 
for  Tim's  silence, ''  it's  shy  he  is,  in  regard  of  mistaking  your 
bom^ur  for  a  vagabone ;  wait  a  bit,  and  TU  unlock  the  gate ;" 
and  crossing  the  road,  she  showed  mt  by  her  manner  that,  in 
westeni  phraseology,  a  gate  was  a  wooden  obstruction,  reclining 
gracefbily  against  two  stone  piers,  and  that  unlocking  meant 
raising  up,  and  forcibly  carrying  away  the  same.    Then  direct- 
ing 1^  (0  take  up  my  honour's  things^  and  me  to  mind  where 
1  walked,  as  the  road  was  ''  mortal  deep,''  she  led  the  wav 
along  a  g^ass-grown  avenue,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  high 
bank  tnrowned  with  farse.    About  a  quarter  of  a  ndle  of  this 
sedoded  path  brought  us  to  what  was  onoe  an  extensive  lawn, 
bearing  every  sign  of  having  yielded  a  crop  of  potatoes  at  no 
ytiry  remote  period ;  this  my  fair  guide  dignified  with  the  title 
of  the  park,"  adding,  that  there  was  ''  the  house  foment  me," 
aad  she  pointing  to  a  pile  of  building,  looking  quite  as  isolated 
le  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  about  as  oheerftil.    The 
shades  of  eiv^ning  Uirew  a  softened  halo  orer  the  soene,  and  the 
palace  of  the  Dempeeys  loomed  grandly  through  the  mist  in  all 
Its  majestic  simplicity^    It  was  a  tall  edifice  ^strict  uniformity 
in  e^ry  respect|  esccept  in  the  position  of  its  windows ;  these 
were  disposed  over  its  face  without  any  regard  to  the  eiistence 
of  paaidkl  hues,  and  although  they  relieved  its  monotony,  yet 
they  commnnieated  to  the  building  att  appearance  anidogous  to 
a  squint  in  a  hnmsn  bemg. 

1  found,  on  turning  to  address  my  obese  companion,  that 
Ae  had  disappeared  i  but  while  debating  whether  it  was  pos- 
siUe  thai  so  mucti  solid  flesh  could  melt  into  air,  I  discovered 
that  she  had  gained  admfittanee  by  the  postern,  and  was  invit- 
ing me  to  enter  by  the  grand  pcMrtal,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
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very  much  blistered  by  the  sun^  and  seemed  as  if  attacked  by 
some  cutaneous  disorder.  I  obeyed  her  request,  and  fdUMl 
myself  standings  for  the  first  time^  in  the  hall  of  my  ancestor!. 
In  vain  I  looked  for  the  stag's  antlery — the  knights  in  armov 
-^the  array  of  halberts^  which  were  always  in  my  ideas  associ- 
ated with  ancestral  halls ;  but^  alas,  the  only  object  connected 
with  any  age,  whether  feudal  or  otherwise,  was  an  old  umbrrila- 
stand  in  a  comer,  looking  so  lonely  and  disconsolate,  that  I 
am  convinced  it  would  have  hailed  even  a  damp  umbrella  with 
rapture.  Somewhat  disappointed,  I  turned  into  what  bad  been 
the  banqueting  hall.  There  I  was  benignly  received  by  tbe 
portrait  of  an  old  gentleman,  with  a  blue  coat,  and  a  saShm- 
coloured  complexion,  who  smiled  with  an  expression  of  intense 
complacency  from  the  walls. 

''The  missis/'  said  the  stout  lady,  ''  took  away  the  other 
masthers,  but  left  him  up  there,  thinking  your  honour  might 
like  to  have  one  of  the  ould  ancient  stock ;  his  nose  is  the  very 
moral  of  vour  own."    Then  remarking  that  I  must  be  destroyed 
with  the  hunger  entirely,  she  bustled  out  of  the  room,  and  sboit- 
ly  after  re-appeared  with  the  materials  for  a  miscellaneoos  rs- 
past.    Whilst  I  was  enjoying  my  first  supper  under  my  owa 
roof,  she  entertained  me  with  an  account  of  her  hopes  and 
prospects;  and  a  very  wonderful  woman,  according  to  tier  own 
account,  was  Mrs.  Fogarty,  for  so  she  requested  me  to  call 
her.     It  seemed  she  had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  nurae  to  at 
least  half  the  resident  gentry  of  the  country— a  physical  pheoo^ 
menon,  which  I  leave  scientific  men  to  account  for-— conse- 
quently her  knowledge  of  the  annals  of  the  neighbouring  &im- 
lies  was  very  extensive,  and  in  spite  of  myself  I  was  taken  with 
her  confidence,  and  made  the  depository  of  several  corioua  facts 
relating  to  them,  and  tending  to  show  the  esteem  in  which 
the  house  of  Fogarty  was  generally  held.     It  appears  that  I 
let  fall  some  expressions  of  concurrence  in  that  esteem,  which 
the  worthy  lady  immediately  construed  into  a  desire  for  her 
services  as  housekeeper.     Besistance  was  out  of  the  qaeetio% 
for  before  I  could  have  made  a  single  objection,  Mrs*  Fogarty 
had  all  the  preliminaries  arranged,  and  even  hinted  thai  some 
household  post  would  be  filled  to  advantage  by  her  hosfaand, 
Tim,  who  was  surnamed  the  ''  boecaughf    in  conseqaenoe  of 
his  legs  being  remarkable  in  a  discrepancy  in  length.      Being 
of  an  impulsive  temperament,  she  entered  upon  her  duties  witii* 
out  any  delay,  and  fussed  about  with  an  energy  that  made  me 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  bed-room  she  had  prepared  for  me. 
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*' And  now/'  said  I,  as  I  was  winding  up  my  watch,  ''here 
)  am  aboof  to  sleep,  for  the  first  time^  under  a  roof  that  I  can 
call  my  own.  My  own — jointure— mortgage*— jadgment^ — 
Mr?.  Dempsey — the  Misses  Dempsey.  No ;  I  cannot  call  it 
my  own/'     I  slept  very  soundly  under  it  notwithstanding. 

CHAPTBB    V. 
MY    lEISH    PROPKBTT — HOW   I   ENJOYED   IT. 

Witchcraft  had  gone  out,  and  the  electric  telegraph  had  not 
yet  come  into  fashion,  at  least  in  the  west,  so  the  only  agency 
to  which  I  could  attribute  the  wonderful  celerity  with  which 
my  arrival  became  known,  was  that  of  the  indefatigable  Mrs. 
Fogarty.  The  next  morning,  in  addition  to  the  announcement 
(through  the  keyhole)  that  it  was  eight  o'clock,  and  time  to  get 
up,  she  informed  me  that ''  a  few  of  the  tenants  was  outside 
waitin'  to  see  me  /'  and,  on  going  to  the  window,  I  perceived 
from  twenty  to  thirty  persons,  of  apparently  limited  wardrobes, 
scattered  over  the  space  before  the  door  in  picturesque  groups, 
and  passing  away  the  time  by  various  devices.  Some  were 
diverting  themselves  with  pipes  (of  the  tobacco,  not  the  hag^ 
species);  others  weie  playing  an  exciting  game  with  small 
pebbles,  which  I  afterwards  found  was  called  ^'jac^tones;'* 
one  or  two  were  stretched  at  full  length  in  the  lawn  chewing 
grass,  with  an  avidity  worthy  of  Nebuchadnezsar,  while,  seated 
on  the  door- steps,  was  a  noisy  party,  gesticulating  fiercely  Over 
a  dingy  pack  of  cards. .  When  I  went  down  stairs  to  breakfast, 
I  foand  the  lower  part  of  each  window  occupied  by  a  row  of 
Usees  peering  intently  into  the  room,  their  proximity  to  the 
glass  causing  a  depression  and  whiteness  of  nose  very  ghastly 
to  behold.  £emarkable  country  this  I  thought  I :  eating 
appears  an  unusual  process  among  the  natives.  Last  nigiit, 
Mrs.  Fogarty  hung  over  me  at  supper,  as  if  I  was  about  some 
operation  in  alchymy>  and  now  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  seems  to  have  turned  o«it  to  witness  my  breakfast. 

As  Mrs.  Fogartv  was  disappearing  with  the  breakfast  things, 
abe  abruptly  asked  me,  '•  Would.  I  Kke  to  see  MylesP"  Hav- 
ing an  idea  that  Myles  might  be  one  of  the  Uons  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood usually  shown  to  •strangers,  I  assented,  and  at  the 
same  time  desired  an  explanation  as  to  what   Myles  might  be. 

"  Myles?  sure  its  Myles  the  driver,"  was  the  answer ;  "  its 
him  that  does  be  drivin  tlw  tinanis." 

'*  Driving  tenants  1  '*  I  exclaimed.     *'  My  goodness,  what 
barbarity!'^ 
89 
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*'  Tbrue  for  you/'  mA  she/'  but  sure  it's  not  his  faoV,  the 
craythnr ;  it's  little  riuts  you'd  get,  I'm  thinkin',  if  you  hadn't 
some  one  to  drive  for  them.  Here  be  is :  oome  in,  Mick  f  and 
impelling  into  the  room  with  a  vigorous  push  the  gentletuanin 
question,  she  olosed  the  door  and  left  us  alone. 

Mr.  Myles  immediately  commenced  a  pas  seul  and  an 
oration,  the  former  consisting  in  scrapes  on  the  floor  with  each 
foot  alternately ;  the  latter,  of  expressions  of  welcome  to  the 
country,  and  of  the  pride  he  took  in  seeing  me  looking  so  mighty 
well  entirely.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  which  wm 
of  coarse,  like  an  address  to  Her  Majesty,  graciously  received, 
and  as  I  had  gathered  enough  from  Mrs.  Fogarty's  intro* 
ductory  remarks  to  understand  that  thero  was  some  mysterioai 
connection  subsisting  between  Myles  and  the  tenants,  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  him  forthwith  on  the  subject  of  rents, 
tenancies,  holdings,  and  similar  light  and  entertaining  topici. 
I  ran  through  the  small  stock  of  teohoicalities  connected  with 
the  landlord  and  tenant  law>  which  1  had  picked  up  in  Mr. 
Beizem's  office,  and  spoke  of  ejectments  and  notices  to  quit  in 
familiar  terms,  but  without  producing  the  impression  I  bid 
anticipated,  for  to  judge  of  the  inteoset  stolidity  with  wbiok 
Myles  regarded  me,  it  seemed  that  he  rather  undervalued  mj 
acquirements;  in  fact,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  tbiM 
elaborate  contrivances  for  faoilitating  the  management  of  landed 
property  were  needless  in  the  west^  and  that  the  eugencies  of 
any  case  were  fully  met  by  the  simple,  process,  "  driving,"  ia 
which  art  ha  professed  himself  an  adept*  "  But  it's  not  mddi 
of  that  same,  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  regret, ''  that  I  done  thk 
ear  back.  I  was  fairly  bet  by  your  uncle,  the  Heavens  be  hii 
led,  whatever  it  was  kern  over  him,  but  latterly  he  todi  td 
lisnin'  to  their  long  stories,  an'  I  oouUn't  drive  as  mueh  ai  ul 
ould  goat>  but  he'd  orthur  me  to  give  it  back  to  ibe  nun  thai 
owned  it,  no  mathur  if  he  owed  two  years  riilL  ^fow,  «r,*' 
said  he,  appealing  to  me  indignantly,  *'  sure  no  property  cooid 
stand  that  thraytment^  and  signs  on  it,  it  n^asn't  much  of  the 
last  May  rint  be  got;  but  I  hope  your  honor  '11  show  thai 
you  won't  have  sich  hombuggin'  thransactic^s,  gAdtbatyoo'l 
put  a  new  rule  on  thim.'^ 

He  then  su^ested  that  a  personal  inspeotion  of  the  lands  bj 
me  would  be  for  our  mutual  benefit^  and  hinted  that  unless  I 
was  otherwise  engaged,  there  was  no  time  like  the  presetit. 

To  this  proposition  I  at  once  agrted ;  not  that  I  anticipated 
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liny  enjoyment  from  the  excursion ;  in  fact,  I  felt  rather  nervous 
at  the  very  idea ;  but  knowing  that  it  must  take  place,  sooner 
or  later,  I  expressed  a  desire  to  set  out  without  delay,  on  the 
same  principle  that  a  child  makes  an  eager  gulp  at  an 
inevitable  spoonful  of  Gregory's  powder,  or  other  nauseous 
compound,  in  order  to  get  it  over  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
the  sight  of  the  congregation  before  the  windows  nearly  banished 
my  small  stock  of  resolution,  and  I  timidly  inquired  wliat  we 
were  to  do  with  those  people* 

"  Do  with  them,  is  it  ?  why,  spake  to  them,  to  be  sure," 
promptly  replied  Mvle^.  "  Spake  up  bould  and  stout,  and 
tell  them  you  won't  have  any  of  their  morodin  thricks/' 

Assisted  by  these  concise  instructions,  I  hastily  framed  in  my 
mind  a  few  neat  and  appropriate  observations,  and,  taking  my 
hat,  meekly  followed  Myles  out  on  the  steps.  My  appearance 
was  the  signal  for  a  rush  of  the  whole  assembly  towards  me ; 
and  before  I  could  get  beyond  the  preliminary,  '*  My  friends, 
my  feelings  apou  the  present  occasion''-*-my  auditors  were 
performing  a  sort  of  wardance  round  me,  and,  led  on  by  an 
ill-looking  little  old  man,  were  jostling,  pushing,  and  abusing 
each  other  in  a  very  lively  manner.  That  this  characteristic 
rite  was  intended  to  be  a  demonstration  of  good  will,  and  even 
of  welcome,  I  conjectured  from  the  remarks  I  heard  during  its 
performance.  ^'  Its  aisy  seen  there's  good  luck  in  store  for 
us,^  said  one ;  *'  We've  a  kind  masther  now,  anyhow,'^  said 
another ; ''  Blessings  on  his  goodnathured  faythers,''  exclaimed 
a  third,  adding,  **  there's  a  smile  of  tintherness."  A  stray 
kick  which  I  had  juyt  received  on  the  stdn,  caused  the  grin  of 
aoguish  that  elicited  the  latter  remark.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
to  what  length  the  ceremony  might  have  been  protracted,  had 
not  Myles  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  interposed  between  me  and 
the  little  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  performer,  and 
bad  been  bobbing  up  and  down  before  me  with  the  vivacity 
of  a  parched  pea  in  a  frying-pan.  ''  Arn't  you  ashamed  of 
yerself,  Pether,'^  said  Myles ;  "  you  ought  to  know  betther  than 
to  go  rampaguig  about  his  honor,  an  it  the  fust  time  he  sot 
fut  among  ye.  Come  along,  sir,''  continued  he,  ''  it's  little 
betther  than  Boosiaos  or  born  savages  they  are." 

Glad  to  escape  any  further  demonstration  of  an  attachment 
which,  though  flattering  in  itself,  was  expressed  in  a  manner 
too  Tiolent  for  my  sensitive  and  retiring  nature,  i  gave  myself 
ap  to  the  guidance  of  Myles,  and  crossing  the  lawn,  took  to 
the  open  country  in  front  of  the  house. 
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An  animated   steeplechase   endued;   for,  finding  that  mj 
devoted  retainers  were  bent  on  enjoying  my  company,  I  strained 
every  nerve  to  keep  ahead  of  them,  and  scrambled  over  wall?, 
through  morasses,  and  into  drains,  with  a  vigour  that  makes  it 
wonderful  how  I  escaped  bursting  a   blood-vessel.     Just  as  I 
was  beginning  to  calculate  how  much  longer  1  could  hold  out, 
Myles    opportunely  called  a   halt,    and   pulling    me  out  of  a 
quagmire,  for  about  the   twentieth  time,  directed  me  to  look 
round,  and  added,  as  an   inducement,  that  the  secluded  region 
we  had  come  to  was  known  as  the  townland  of  Carranahug- 
gaunbawn,  and  that  the  collection  of  dwellings  before  me  was 
the  village  of  the  same  name.     But  for  the  latter  piece  of 
information,  I  doubt  if  on  mature  deliberation,  I  should  have 
felt  myself  justified  in  terming  it  a  village.     It  was  undoubtedly 
a  cluster  of  edifices,  many  of  which   possessed  some  of  the 
attributes  of  houses ;  two  or  three  had  wicker-work  structures, 
obviously  intended  for  chimneys ;  and  such  as  were  not  grared 
with  these  appendages  had  holes  in  their  roofs,    which,  very 
probably,  answered  the  purpose  just  as  well.     There  were  doors, 
and  even  windows,  though  the  existence  of  glass  seemed  to  be 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  the  medium  used  for  transmitting 
light  being  generally  a  bundle  of  straw,  or  in  some  cases  an 
old  bat ;  still  there  was  something  about  the  whole  place  that 
did  not  coincide  with  my  preconceived  notion  of  a  village    The 
first  house  we  entered  proved  to  be,  on  subsequent  comparison, 
a  fair  sample,  as  to  its  internal  arrangements.     Its  moveaUe 
furniture  consisted  of  an   iron  pot,  a  pig,  and  two  children ; 
the  fixtures,  of  a  pot-hook  embedded  in  the  chimney,  and  an  old 
woman  (apparently,  at  least)  embedded  in  the  floor  beside  the 
fire.     The  children,  at  our  approach,  took  refuge  behind  this 
venerable  individual,  who  continued  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  a 
limited  stem,  stoically  indifferent  to  our  entrance ;  consequently, 
to  the  pig  was  left  the  duty  of  doing  the  honours  of  the 
establishment,  in  fulfilment  of  which  he  compelled  me  to  take 
a  seat  by  promptly  charging  between  my  legs.     In  whatever 
other  respect  the  interiors  I  subsequently  visited  may  have 
differed,  they  all  agreed  in  possessing  a  redundancy  of  scantily- 
clad  children  ;  in  fact,  children  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity  seemed 
to  be  the  staple  commodity  of  the  village.     The  common  thistle 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  agricultural  production  of  this  retired 
district ;  it  flourished  in  the  neighbouring  fields  with  a  luxur- 
iance that  evinced  careful  cultivation  ;  indeed,  most  of  our  British 
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ireeds  seemed  to  have  been  paid  a  &ir  share  of  attention^ 
though  I  was  informed  they  were  expected  to  make  way  for 
other  crops  some  time  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

During  our  progress,  the  tenants,  with  engaging  simplicity, 
sought,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  to  draw  my  attention  to  some 
facts  connected  with  the  tenure  of  their  land,  and  to  inveigle 
me  into  promises  of  abatements  in  their  rent,  leave  to  cut  turf, 
and  other  little  favours,  all  which  attempts  were  frustrated  by 
the  prudence  of  Myles,  who  told  them  there  would  be  plenty 
of  time  for  looking  into  those  matters  as  soon  as  I  had  got 
used  to  the  country.  The  several  other  townlands  and 
''villages"  I  inspected  did  not  present  any  strikingly  new 
features ;  in  one  house  I  thought  I  detected  the  rudiments  of 
a  table,  and  in  another  the  absence  of  the  pig  caused  a  marked 
hiatus  in  the  family  circle.  This,  however,  I  learned  was  only 
temporary,  and  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  predatory  excursion 
into  a  neighbouring  field,  where  some  potatoes  still  remained 
undog.  But  Myles,  like  a  skilful  and  astute  showman,  was 
reserving  the  grand  spectacle  for  the  last. 

''Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "I'm  goin*  to  show  you  a  rayal 
sthrong  tinant,  and  that's  Pat  Connolly  ;  he  lives  over  there, 
beyant ;"  and  he  indicated  a  sort  of  island,  rising  out  of  a 
morass,  which  extended  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  was  by  a  euphemism  called  the  Coolnamuck  Bog.  Nothing 
but  excited  curiosity  could  ever  have  induced  me  to  attempt 
the  passage  to  the  spot  where  the  strong  tenant  dwelt  in  lonely 
grandeur.  It  seemed  as  if  the  powers  of  earth  and  water  had 
been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  compromise  with  regard  to  tiie 
intervening  space,  and  were  still  contending  for  possession  of 
it.  To  call  it  neutral  ground  would  have  been  false  ;  it  might 
have  been  neutral  mud,  or  neutral  slime,  but  certainly  not 
ground.  Too  soft  to  walk  upon,  yet  approaching  so  nearly  to 
solidity  as  to  render  a  boat  useless,  the  passage  of  it  was  only 
to  be  accomplished  by  wading,  and  was  naturally  attended  by 
inconveniences,  among  which  I  may  mention  the  temporary 
loss  of  a  shoe  on  my  part,  the  exhuming  of  which  caused  some 
delay  after  our  arrival  on  the  opposite  shore. 

"  Is  your  grandfather  at  home,  Patsey  ?"  Myles  inquired  of 
a  yoath  in  a  fur  cap,  who,  with  the  exception  of  two  goats, 
appeared  to  be  the  only  living  thing  on  the  island. 

Patsey  answered,  *'  that  he  was  within  in  the  homey  A 
lively  imagination  might  not  have  found  much  difficulty  in 
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applying  the  title  of  house  to  some  of  the  stractares  1  had 
been  looking  at ;  but  save  a  partially  developed  door,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  pile  of  sods  I  saw  h^he  that  the  most  vivid 
fancy  conld  have  tortured  into  a  resemblance  to  any  known 
style  of  architecture.  The  outside,  however,  furnished  bat  i 
slight  clue  to  the  appearance  of  the  interior ;  it  seemed  a  sort 
of  domestic  Noah's  ark,  to  which  those  animals  alone,  who 
minister  to  the  necessities  of  man,  were  allowed  to  send  repre- 
sentatives. Almost  every  domesticated  species  of  the  brate 
creation  had  contributed  a  specimen ;  a  venerable  goat,  probably 
a  remote  ancestor  of  the  pair  outside,  lay  across  the  doorway; 
beyond  him  were  a  couple  of  calves,  and  a  donkey,  who  was 
gazing  at  nothing  in  particular,  with  that  stolid  expression  of 
countenance  for  which  his  race  are  proverbial.  A  cow  was 
tethered  in  the  corner,  her  back  forming  an  asylum  for  some 
supernumerary  fowls,  who  were  unable  to  find  accommodation 
among  the  rafters ;  the  pi^,  in  the  other  establishments  doomed 
to  a  life  of  celibacy  and  thieving,  was  here  a  respectable  animal^ 
with  a  consort,  and  the  cares  incidental  to  a  promising  family 
of  piglings.  In  vain  I  looked  round  for  the  bercalean  pro- 
prietor of  the  menagerie.  The  only  object  in  human  shape  I 
could  see  was  a  decrepid  old  man  sitting  cowering  over  the  fire. 
What  was  my  astonishment  to  find  that  this  was  the  veritable 
"  strong  tenant." 

^'Arrah,  Pat,"  said  Myles,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder; 
"  Pat  I  look  op,  here's  the  new  masther  come  to  see  yon." 

"Maslherr  said  the  old  man,  without  stirring  or  evea 
removing  his  gaze  from  the  fire ;  **  I  seen  three  of  thim  in  my 
day,  and  it's  little  good  it  did  me.  What  do  I  want  with 
another  ?" 

''  Never  heed  him,  sir,"  said  Myles  to  me  in  a  deprecatory 
whisper,  "  he's  a  little  wrong  in  the  head." 

On  the  way  home  I  discovered  that  the  epithet  **  strong" 
was  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  referred  not  to  Mr.  Con- 
nolly's physical  capabilities,  but  to  his  possessions,  which  were 
considered  very  great  in  the  cattle  line. 

Although  the  tenants  appeared  in  general  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  their  houses  and  lands,  and,  laying  aside 
sundry  objections  to  the  amount  of  rent  they  paid,  and  in  dome 
instances  to  paying  rent  at  all,  quite  content  with  their  lot,  I 
was  far  from  participating  in  that  feeling.  Superficial  as  was 
my  knowledge  of  rural  life,  I  could  not  help  perceiving  that  a 
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ehimney,  affording  a  frae  passage  to  convey  everything  but 
smoke,  and  a  roof  that  filtered  the  rain  on  your  head,  were  not 
likely  to  be  conducive  to  comfort ;  that  the  absence  of  clean- 
liness^ and  the  presence  of  a  pig,  were  not  indispensable  to 
domeatic  happiness ;  and  that,  thoogh  a  boarded  floor  might 
be  unattainable,  it  waa  not  necessary  that  an  earthen  one  should 
bo  a  eeriee  of  hillock9  and  quagmires.  On  consulting  the 
"  Handbook  of  Farming/'  I  found  that  the  style  of  agriculture 
in  Yogae  among  the  ufttivea  was  frightfully  unorthodox ;  that 
tbiatlea  and  dock-weeds,  although  in  themselves  pleasing 
objects  to  behold,  were  considered  by  the  latest  authorities  an 
unprofitable  crop,  and  quite  oat  of  place  on  any  well  regulated 
farm ;  and  that  there  was  no  precedent  to  justify  old  Connolly's 
turning  his  domicile  into  a  oow-ahed.  The  natural  consequence 
qI  these  reflections  and  this  coorae  of  study  was,  an  ardent 
thirst  for  reform^  which  soon  became  with  me  a  ruling  passion. 
Many  and  wild  were  the  schemes  I  planned.  One  time  I 
proposed  to  myself  to  level  every  houfe  on  the  property ;  at 
another  to  level  merely  the  fences.  I  thought  of  enforcing, 
by  stringent  laws,  the  application  of  whitewash  to  the  dwellings, 
and  «oap  and  water  to  the  persons  of  my  tenantsi  and  of  ban-  . 
isbinc;  the  pig  under  heavy  penalties.  I  made  several  attempts 
io  become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  property  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,*  and  to  collect  the  rents  in  person, 
when  they  became  due;  but  finding  that  this  was  an  art  in 
itself,  and  that  my  previous  knowledge  of  accounts  did  not 
avail  me  in  the  slightest,  I  was  compelled  to  call  in  the  assis- 
tance of  My  lea,  and  content  myself  with  hoping  that  a  little 
experience  would  enable  me  to  perform  the  duty  unaided. 
In  a  short  time*  the  whole  of  the  financial  department  was  in 
Mylev's  hands,  and  I  never  interfered,  except  to  check  him  in 
the  indulgence  of  his  favourite  diversion,  "  driving,''  at  which 
ha  used  to  complain  that  I  was  "  takin'  afther  my  uncle,  so  I 
was/^  One  liltle  incident,  in  particular,  served  to  show  me 
bow  mnch  I  had  to  learn,  before  I  could  consider  myself  versed 
even  in  the  provincialisms  of  the  country.  Observing  that  it 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  summer  that  the  tenants  evinced 
any  intentions  of  paying  the  rent  which  had  become  due  the 
preceding  autumn,  I  hinted,  in  the  mildest  manner  possible, 
to  a  number  of  them  who  had  come  up  to  the  house,  ostensibly 
to  pay  what  they  owed,  but,  in  reality^  to  avoid  doing  so,  if 
they  could  witli  safety  manage  it^  tliat  it  would  gratify  me  if 
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they  could  make  arrangements  to  liquidate  each  gale  shortly 
after  it  became  due^  and  assigned)  as  a  reason,  the  business- 
like appearance  such  regolaritj  would  give  the  books.  The 
proposition  was  received  with  a  groan  of  horror,  and  the 
indignant  inquiry,  ''  Would  I  be  afther  makin'  English  tinants 
of  thira  V*  I  replied,  that  it  was  not  merely  my  wish  but  my 
intention  to  make  them,  if  not  English  tenants,  at  least  as  good 
imitations  of  English  tenants  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
''The  Lord  forbid  r'  oiously  ejaculated  the  whole  assembly. 
I  afterwards  discovered,  that  in  the  phraseology  of  the  oountiy, 
an  English,  as  contradistinguished  from  an  Irish  tenant,  was 
one  who  pid  his  rent  according  as  it  became  due,  the  national 

fredilections  being  in  favour  of  tardy  payments  and  arrears, 
confess  this  evidence  of  an  attachment  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry  to  time-honored  usages  somewhat  damped  my  ardour 
for  reform  ;  yet  I  cherished  the  hope  of  at  length  sacceeding 
in  awakening  them  to  a  sense  of  their  condition,  and  inducing 
them  to  second  my  efforts  in  ameliorating  it. 

Many  were  the  magnificent  visions  of  reform  that  I  conjured 
up.     I  saw  myself  surrounded  by  a  peasantry,  in  a  state  of 

Jrosperity  and  happiness  so  complete  as  to  be  quite  unnatural, 
transformed  (by  thorough-draining,  I  suppose,  or  some  such 
process)  the  whole  of  the  Ooolnamuck  bog  into  a  fertile  sheep- 
walk,  and  ruthlessly  demolished  the  peaceful  hamlet  of 
Carranahuggaunbawn,  to  rebuild  it  as  the  loveliest  village  of 
that  plain,  with  all  the  accessories  of  maypoles,  diamond-shaped 
panes,  shining-faced  children,  blue  smoke  curling  calmly 
upwards,  and  porches  with  honeysuckles  creeping  without,  and 
matrons  knitting  within.  There  was  old  Connolly,  with  his 
attenuated  shanks  rising  out  of  the  top-boots  that  tradition  has 
represented  to  be  essential  to  the  character  of  the  English 
grazier ;  and  the  youthful  Patsey  tending  sheep,  in  a  straw  hat 
and  crook,  and  eschewing  the  popular  dudeen  for  the  rustic 
pipe.  Although  1  was  perfectly  aware  tliat  a  road  through 
Carranahu^aunbawn  would  lead  to  nowhere  in  particnlar,  and 
therefore  would  be  an  undertaking  not  likely  to  be  thought  of 
by  anyone,  except,  perhaps,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Worics, 
yet  such  was  the  fertility  of  my  imagination,  that  a  wayside 
inn  (the  Dempsey  Arms,  of  course)  and  groups  of  jovial 
travellers,  always  formed  a  part  of  the  picture  I  painted  on  the 
retina  of  that  wonderful  optic,  the  mind's  eye.  The  only 
points  on  which  I  could  never  come  to  any  satisfactory  decision 
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utte,  simply  how  I  was  to  begin^  or  where  the  capital  Deoesnary 
for  carrying  out  soioe  of  my  schemes  was  to  come  from.  AJs 
to  the  latter,  I  fancied^  with  many  another  sanguine  Irish 
landed  proprietor,  that  example  and  precept  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  supply  its  nlace;  and  thus,  like  a  true  builder  of 
castks  in  the  air,  while  I  worked  out  elaborate  pinnacles  and 
turrets,  was  content  with  a  very  slender  foundation  and  meagre 
ground-plan  for  my  edifice. 

While  my  reform  fever  was  raging  with  unabated  violence, 
an  event  occurred  which  I  have  good  reason  to  remember. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival,  on  coming  home  one  evening,  I  found 
lying  on  my  table,  the  card  of  **  Howlan,  of  Castle  Howlan" — 
(he  was  never,  under  any  circumstances,  mentioned  but  in  con- 
nection with  his  dwelling;  one  might  have  almost  fancied 
them  as  inseparable  as  the  snail  and  his  shell).  On  returning 
his  visit,  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs  Dempsey  and  ber 
daughters,  and  of  course,  *^  as  a  matter  of  feeling"  (to  quote 
Mr.  Seizem's  expression),  cultivated  that  acquaintance,  from 
the  same  motive  I  paid  her  jointure  and  her  daughters'  interest, 
with  great  punctuality,  though,  by  so  doing,  I  put  myself  to 
some  inconvenience  ,*  but  then,  a  *^  matter  of  feeling,"  being  a 
luxury,  must  be  paid  for  as  such ;  and  our  intimacy,  which  X  bad 
considered  quite  strong  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  was 
wonderfully  augmented  by  a  dinner-party  which  Howlan  of 
Castle  Howlan  gave,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Tiftbury,  an  Englishman, 
who  had  come  to  the  country  ostensibly  for  sporting  purposes, 
bringing  with  him  apparatus  for  the  destruction  of  game  of  such 
magnificence  and  extent,  that  he  filled  the  simple  minds  of  the 
natives  with  awe  and  astonishment.  There  was  a  belief  very 
prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  effect  that  the  Miss 
Dempseys  were  ^*  fine  girls,''  their  claims  to  the  cliaracter 
being  supported,  in  a  great  measure,  by  their  height ;  for  in 
that  particular  they  would  have  been  very  eligible  recruits 
for  an  Amazonian  grenadier  company ;  but  what  gained  them 
a  large  circle  of  admirers  was  the  knowledge  they  displayed, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  conversed  on  topics  dear  to  the 
minds  of  the  surrounding  gentry.  They  were  always  accurate 
as  to  the  current  price  of  oats ;  they  knew  the  days  of  all  the 
fairs  in  the  neighbourhood ;  they  had  some  strong  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  Swedish  turnips ;  and  even  speculated  a  little  in 
cattle,  being  possessed  of  two  or  three  calves  and  a  couple  of 
sheep,  of  which  they  used  to  speak  in  scientific  terms.     Nor 
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WAS  thehr  acqnftiittanoe  with  sporting  raatiters  lets  exiennvethmi 
their  agrieuHural  knowledge ;  they  could  tell  to  a  day  how  long 
the  grouse  shooting  kwted.  and  were  quite  aware  of  the  soperi- 
oritj  of  detonators  over  flriits ;  they  were  versed  in  all  the  ills 
horseflesh  is  heir  to  i  iudeed,^  in  one  instance,  MIm  Bennstls 
Dempsey  was  related  to  have  detected  a  spavin  which  eseaped 
the  notice  of  several  gentlemen  of  profound  veterinaiy  ddU. 
Each  used  in  her  turn  follow  the  Batlykillgarry  hamers  as  6^r 
as  the  first  iropfaoticable  fence,  on  an  animal  they  owned  in 
common,  and  which  they  always  mentioned  as  *'  tHe  mar&^ 
They  entertained  a  fueling  almost  amounting  to  contompi  for 
the  ordinary  acqairements  of  young  ladies  of  weak  mindls  and 
delicate  frames ;  and  I  have  no  donbt  that  a  good  deal  of  their 
popularity  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  faet^  that  all  their  ae- 
eomplishments  were  of  a  nature  quite  within  the' range  of  tbe 
faculties  of  their  admirers,  their  indoor  pursuits  being  diisA; 
the  eternal    practising  of    a  dreaf^   duett,   which   the  two 
younger  sisters  used  to  play  on  festive  occasions ;  while  Miss 
jDempsey  used  to  occupy  herself  with  a  mysterioaa  groop  of 
vividijf-coloured  flowers  in  worsted,  a  piece  of  tapestry  Uiatbad 
engaged  her  attention  for  upwards  of  two  yesirs,  and  i^s  stfll, 
to  all  appearances,  far  Arom  completion.     I  was  for  aome  time 
unable  to  account  for  the  myst^ons  influence  thi^  chained  me 
to  the  side  of  Miss  Dempsey,  on  the  occasion  of  that  memora- 
ble  dinner-party ;  I  was  convinced  my  own  choice  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  for  though  in  a  perfect  fever  of  bashfulnesa,  had  1 
been  a  free  agent,  I  should  have*  preferred  the  eompaiiy  of 
either  of  her  younger  sisters.    I  would  wish  it  to  be  diatindiy 
understood  tbat  I  do  not,  in  the  slightest,  allude  to  her  shoul- 
ders, which  eeitainly  were  angular  and  high-coloured,  or  to  her 
being  oonsiderably  older  than  her  sisters,*  on  the  latter  pmnti 
am  quite  open  to  conviction,  that  her  own  version  was   to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  parish  register.     It  was  I  who  led  her 
down  to  dinner — I  who  trod  on  the  skirt  of  her  dress  and  tore 
it~I  who  replied  to  her  volnbiKty  during  dinner  in  inoDherent 
and  monosyllabic  murmurs — I  who  upset  the  glass  of  wine 
into  her  lap,  and  finally  knocked  over  two  chairs,  in  my  haste 
to  get  out  of  her  way,  when  tlie  Masonic  signal  tor  withdrawal 
had  passed  between  the  senior  ladies.    On  regaining  the  dtaw- 
ing*room,  after  a  small  sermon  from  Mr.  Tiftbury,  on  the 
slovenliness  and  general  filth  of  the  Irish,  I  attempted  to  seek 
refuge  in  a  retired  corner ;  and  then  it  was  that  I  discovored. 
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in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Dempsey,  the  genie  who,  unseen,  had 
directed  all  mj  movements.  I  was  led  from  my  obscure 
asrlom,  to  hear  a  summary  of  the  love-inspiring  qualities  of 
llaria,  and  found  myself  once  more  seated  beside  that  quint- 
essence of  amiability.  I  made  one  gallant  effort  to  escape  to 
where  the  piano  was  groaning  forth  the  duet,  but  before  1  had 
hstened  to  two  bars  of  that  dispiriting  melody,  I  was  brought 
back  a  passive  victim ;  and  painfully  conscious  that  the  general 
impression  through  the  room  was,  that  it  was  all  my  own 
doing,  and  that  I  was  flirting  immensely ;  while  my  captor 
stationed  herself  at  a  convenient  distance  behind  the  sofa  where 
I  was  in  bondage,  and,  with  her  gloomy  black  turban,  over- 
awed any  further  attempt  at  defection. 

In  my  simplicity,  I  fancied  that  the  breaking  up  of  that 
party  wonld  restore  me  to  liberty ;  but  I  soon  found  that  my 
captivity  was  destined  to  be  of  longer  duration.  Pie-nic$ 
were  planned,  and  pot  into  execution,  at  each  of  which  I  in- 
variably found  myself  seated  alone  with  Maria,  at  an  uncom- 
fortable distance  from  the  rest  of  the  company.  At  Marians 
suggestion,  I  was  compelled  to  discard  the  old  grey  shooting- 
jacket,  which  I  had  used  as  an  office-coat  in  London,  and  which 
I  still  looked  on  as  a  tried  and  valuable  friend,  and  forced  to 
adopt,  for  general  wear,  a  green  isut-away,  with  gilt  buttons  t 
at  Maria's  suggestion,  I  became  the  purchaser  of  an  ill-favored 
steed,  called  Lanty  Farrell,  after  its  original  proprietor,  on  and 
from  the  back  of  which  I  used  to  perform  sundry  curious  in* 
voluntary  evolutions,  whilst  acting  as  her  escort,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  my  coat  and  other  apparel.  Day  after  day  were 
my  peaceful  occupations  and  benevolent  projects  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  Maria  on  '*  the  mare,"  to  which  her  sisters  seemed 
to  have  resigned  all  daimfor  atime,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  vigour.  Day  after  day  was  I  forced  to  join 
her  in  an  exciting  equestrian  amusement,  which  she  termed 
"schooling,"  from  which  I  generally  returned  muddy  and 
dispirited— the  latter  frpm  the  state  of  subjection  in  which  I 
found  myself,  the  former  from  an  objection  Lanty  Farrdl  had 
to  anything  like  coercion  ;  for  although  a  well-disposed  animal 
when  allowed  to  have  his  own  way,  he  resented  anv  attempt  to 
alter  his  intentions  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  and,  to  use  the 
expression   of    his  hte   owner,   '^hysed*  and  squealed  like 

*  ffyie  is  the  Anglo-Irish  for  hoist. 
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murder."  Quite  vain  were  all  my  attempts  to  escape  these  in- 
flictions, by  being  out  of  the  way  when  my  fair  cousin  would 
arrive ;  I  was  invariably  sent  for,  found,  and  brought  back. 
On  one  occasion,  hearing  *'  the  mare's"  footsteps  on  the  avenoe, 
I  took  refuge  in  the  oat  bin ;  but  I  was  ignominiously  dragged 
from  that  asylum,'  and  compelled  to  do  heavy  penance  on  the 
back  of  Lanty  Farrell.  In  vain  did  the  faithful  Myles  raise 
his  warning  voice,  and  bid  me  take  care  of  the  women.  *' There's 
no  bein'  op  to  thim,  sir,"  said  he.  "  There's  the  widow 
Howlaghan,  and,  may  I  never,  but  sheM.  bother  a  rookeij 
when  she  begins  to  talk ;  and  throth,  sir,  I'm  thinkin'  Miss 
Maria  isn't  bad  at  that  same  either.  But,  begorra,  it's  more 
nor  her  tongue  she  uses  sometimes ;  myself  saw  her,  the  other 
day,  layin*  her  whip  middlin'  lively  across  Tim  Fogarty's  shoul- 
thers,  for  not  op'nin'  the  gate  smart.     Oh  I  faix,  masther,  if 

you  don't  get  shot  of  her" and  the  doleful  and  significant 

M^histle  with  which  he  filled  up  the  blank  was  enough  to  excite, 
in  a  more  courageous  heart  than  mine,  the  liveliest  apprehen- 
sions. I  had  all  along,  a  confused  idea  of  impending  danger. 
I  could  not  help  seeing,  that  my  lovely  and  persevering  cousin, 
in  appointing  me  her  cavalier,  had  some  other  object  in  view 
besides  that  of  listening  to  my  conversation ;  though,  I  dare 
say,  my  observations  on  the  weather  were  sagacious,  and  old 
Parker^s  office  stories  and  veteran  jokes  A^ere  not  a  whit  the  less 
amusing  for  being  retailed  second-hand  to  her.  But,  by 
degrees,  the  frightful  conviction  seized  my  mind,  th§it  my  pre- 
sent captivity  was  only  the  prelude  to  another,  of  such  a  dura- 
tion and  nature  that  the  very  thought  of  it  made  me  shudder, 
and  my  ears  glow  with  a  heat  so  fervent,  that  it  was  almost  a 
miracle  how  my  hair  escaped  singeing.  Any  doubts  I  might 
have  had  were  dispelled  by  the  ominous  manner  in  which 
Myles  began  to  mention  the  prospect  of  my  being  "  ruined 
intirely,  if  I  didn't  mind  myself.*'  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
man,  that  the  only  way  of  avoiding  such  a  fate,  that  suggested 
itself  to  him,  was  stratagem.  lie  proposed  that  I  should 
sprain  an  ancle,  or  feign  a  broken  arm ;  adding  that  *'  bedad, 
if  I  did  n't,  I'd  be  afther  comin'  home  some  day  wid  my  neck 
broke;  and  maybe  I  wouldn't  like  that  so  much.'^  Mrs* 
Fogarty,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  like  Sempronius,  that  hei 
voice  was  for  war ;  nothing  short  of  open  revolt  would  satisfy 
that  intrepid  woman.  She'd  give  Miss  Maria  a  bit  of  her  naind, 
so  she  would.     And  a  bit  of  her  mind  she  would,  undoabt- 
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edly,  have  parted  with  in  my  defence,  -had  it  not  been  for  an 
unforeseen  stroke  of  Fortune,  who  now  and  then  befriends  a 
▼ictim,  from  the  same  motives  of  humanity  that  a  mischievous 
boy  lifts  a  kitten  out  of  a  well,  to  throw  it  in  again. 

With  a  grin  on  her  (Mrs  Fogarty's,  not  Fortune's)  amiable 
countenance,  she  brought  me  one  morning  the  exhilarating 
news  that  Lanty  Farrell  was  dead  lame,  owing  to  too  liberal  a 
use  of  his  hind  legs  against  the  manger  while  he  was  being 
saddled,  and  that  consequently  the  ride  over  to  Castle  Uowian, 
to  which  I  had  been  sentenced  the  day  before,  should  be  now 
postponed  sine  die.  Various  metaphors  and  similes  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  used  to  express  the  joy  felt  by  liberated  cap- 
tives and  returned  convicts ;  supposing  all  or  any  of  these  to 
have  been  pressed  into  service,  in  the  present  instance,  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  say  that  I  felt  quite  relieved  and  comfortable 
as  I  took  oCT  my  green  cnt-away,  for  which  I  entertained  about 
the  same  amount  of  affection  as  an  anto-da-f^  victim  might  be 
sapposed  to  feel  for  the  flame- coloured  robe,  or  a  votive  ox  for 
the  garland  by  which  he  is  led  to  sacrifice,  and  then  wrote  and 
despatched  a  note  regretting  '*  the  provoking  accident  that  had 
deprived  me  of  so  much  pleasure.  Monster  of  mendacity  I 
I  carefully  avoided  the  stable,  fearing  I  should  discover  that 
the  accident  was  a  fiction.  I  wished  that  1  could  watch  from 
some  place,  where  I  should  have  been  safe  from  capture,  the 
respective  countenances  of  Maria  and  her  mother,  as  thev  read 
my  apology.  That  the  storm  was  terrific  I  have  no  doubt,  for 
on  my  return  that  evening  I  learned  that  the  former  gentle 
creature  had  ridden  over  to  Ballinahaskin  in  a  highly  excited 
state,  to  inquire  personally  into  the  matter,  and  that  it  was 
only  by  ocular  demonstration  she  could  be  convinced  that  my 
matchless  steed  was  really  unfitto  travel.  I  trembled  wheni  thought 
what  the  consequences  would  have  been  had  the  accident 
proved  to  be  merely  a  creature  of  Myles*  or  Mrs.  Fogarty's 
imagination,  or  had  I  not  been  at  the  time  of  her  visit  over  the 
hills  and  far  away,  making  liberal  offers  to  old  Connolly  of 
building  him  a  cow-house,  which,  by  the  way,  he  steadily  re- 
jected, on  the  grounds  that  a  house  that  was  good  enough  for 
him  and  his  grandson  was  good  enough  for  any  cow  in  the 
barony ;  indeed,  that  patriarch  clung  in  every  instance  with  a 
limpet-like  tenacity  to  time-honored  usage,  and  seemed  to  pride 
himself  on  obstrpctiveness  to  every  thing  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment.     Not  that  my  success  with  his  neighbours  was  particu- 
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larly  enoouragiog :  it  bora  abotit  the  dame  proportion  to  the 
magnificent  visions  with  which  I  had  been  amosiog  mjielfi 
as  Abiaxhar's  basket  of  crockery  did  to  his  match  with  the 
vizier's  daughter.  As  I  was  not  a  landlord  of  sofflcientl;  k)Dg 
rt&nding  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  trans-Shannonite 
dootrinei  that  a  dirty  tenant  is  just  aa  good  as  a  clean  0Bid,pr^ 
vided  onlyhepayi  hut  rent  (a  theory  which  isdoobtlesi  taken  from 
Juvenal,  and  therefore  ouj/kt  to  be  rejected)  ^  it  was  natand 
that  my  unpractised  eyes  should  magnify  the  popular  contempt 
of  cleanliness  into  an  obstacle  between  me  and  the  goal  I  had, 
or  fancied  I  had,  in  view.  This  I  conceived  to  be  the  first 
foe  to  be  overcome^— the  first  of  the  many  giants  to  be  slain  by  me  in 
my  capacity  of  champion  to  the  captive  genius  of  reform;  and 
never  did  a  knight-errant  go  forth  more  valiantly  to  do  battk 
with  the  grim  warder  of  some  imprisoned  and  languishing  pria- 
cesSy  or  receive  more  '*  shrewd  knocks  *'  in  the  encounter,  thaa 
I  did,  during  tho  period  of  Lanty's  indisposition*  Whole  vil- 
lages rose  like  one  man  to  defend  their  vested  rights  in  domestie 
filth,  grey-haired  men  of  unimpeachable  veracity  utterly  ignored 
the  sanitory  qualities  of  whitewash,  and  respectable  matroos 
pleaded  hard  in  favor  of  small  swamps  before  their  doors,  alleg- 
mg  that  they  were  necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
their  ducks. 

While  I  was  eudnring  tliese  rebuffs  in  the  cause  of  reforOi 
another  of  its  enemies  was  briskly  besieged  by  a  ooboit  A 
courageous  amason^,  banded  together  und^  the  imponng  stjle 
and  title  of  *'  The  Clonbrook  Ladies'  Fancy  Work  and  Kduca- 
tion  Society/'  who  h&d  some  months  before,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sweeny,  the  curate,  opened  a  campaign  agaimt 
the  giant  Ignorance,  and  were  now  undennining  that  fell 
mant's  strongb<:)iki  by  ditoeminating  spelling  and  satin-stitch. 
When  the  meek  but  siealous  Mr.  Sweeny  stated  in  his  modeit 
prospectus,  that  the  object  of  the  association  was  to  furnish 
employment  in  coarse  needlework  to  the  industrious  poor,  and 
went  round  from  house  to  house  soliciting  subscriptions  and 
patronage,  he  little  anticipated  the  overwhelming  success  thit 
was  to  attend  his  efforts,  or  that  his  humble  scheoie  was  to  be 
laid  aside  for  more  soaring  projects ;  but,  like  St.  Kevin,  be 
bad  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  what  the  sex  con  do.  ''  At 
first,''  to  use  the  words  of  his  own  simple  confession, ''  they 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  fight  shy  of  it ;  but  after  a  little,  as  if 
by  common  consent,  they  took  to  it  very  kindly."     So  kindly 
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10  fact,  that  froBi  thai  time  forth  Mr.  Sweeuy  kd  an 
active  life.  It  ia  not  to  be  supposed  from  this  that  be  was  en- 
trusted  with  any  very  impOTtant  poet  id  the  Society-^quite  the 
contrary ;  it  was  wonderfal  the  relish  the  ladies,  when  once 
fairly  embarked  in  the  ooncdfn,  took  in  entering  upon  all 
sorts  of  onerous  duties.  Steady-going  mothers  of  families  can- 
vassed for  presidencies,  vice- presidencies,  and  chairwomanships, 
with  keen  rivalry.  Young  ladies  of  proverbial  gaiety  formed 
themselves  into  committees,  passed  resolutions,  and  moved 
amendments,  with  an  energy  truly  astonishing;  indeed,  one 
would  have  fancied  that  every  lady  in  the  country  had  at  some 
period  of  her  life  served  on  a  feminine  vestry,  or  had  been  a 
common  eouncilwomani  so  thoroughly  busiuess-like  a  form  did 
the  mania  take^  What  the  sufiering  Mr.  Sweeny  went  through 
ia  beyond  mortal  ken.  To  have  been,  under  any  circunnsiance9, 
the  onlv  male  present  at  a  convocation,  which  strongly  re- 
sembled something  between  a  harem  and  a  board  of  poor-law 
guardians,  was  undoubtedly  a  trying  position.  But  besides 
having,  in  his  capacity  of  secretary,  to  commit  to  writing  min- 
utes of  all  the  proceedings— in  itself  no  light  task,  as  the  ladies 
seemed  to  consider  a  number  of  amendments  to  every  resolu'- 
tion  as  neeessary  as  a  plurality  of  postscripts  to  a  letter-— be  had 
many  miscellaneous  and  thankleto  duties  to  perform ;  be  had 
to  cast  up  difficult  rule-of-three  sums  for  the  treasurer,  and 
solf  e  knotty  points  in  her  accounts,  and  explain  the  same  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  auditor ;  ha  had  to  reconcile  the  oppos- 
ing views  of  the  president  and  vice  ditto,  the  former  proposing 
that  the  funds  of  the  Society  should  be  devoted  to  estabUshing 
a  manufacture  of  tapestry^  on  the  plan  of  tha  Oobelins ;  the 
latter  (a  woman  of  vigorous  intellect),  being  in  favour  of  a 
system  by  which  children  might  be  taught  to  read  without 
learning  their  lett^rd.  Under  these  circnmstancee  it  is  not  to 
be  woddeitd  at  tbai  Mr.  Sweeny,  after  fonr  months  of  meek 
endurance,  tendered  his  reeignatioui  which  wad  accepted, 
though  otily  at  the  instance  of  the  honorary  aeoretaty,  Miss 
Dempeey. 

It  was  two  daya  lifter  thii  evint  that  I  receittd  the  following 
letter  ^— • 

'^  Ohnbhkik  JLadiei'  £dudatkn  and  Fdndy-Wdrk  Socisty, 
**Fri4ay,  tie  IBM. 

^  StH — I  am  requested  by  the  president  and  the  committee 
of  the  0.  L.  E.  and  1\  S.  to  inform  you,  that  we  have  ap- 
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pointed  joa  to  be  assistant-secretary  to  the  C.  L.  £.  and  If.  S,, 
which  place  is  dow  vacant,  owing  to  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Sweenj,  A^B.^  and  which  he  was  totally  unable  to  611. 
^'  &T,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
"  Yours  very  truly 

"Maria  Dbmpsbt^ 
''Honorary  SeerdarjP 
As  I  was  reading  the  above  document,  or  rather  gazing 
vacantly  at  it  for  some  time  before  my  mind  could  thoroQglilj 
understand  the  frightful  communication  in  all  its  bearmgs, 
something  fell  from  the  envelope;  it  proved  to  be  a  Dot«in 
the  same  handwriting,  and  was  to  the  following  effect:— 

"  Dear  Montaque — We  have,  as  you  see,  selected  yon  to  be 
our  assistant-secretary.  1  am  sure  you  will  make  a  better  one 
than  that  odious  Mr.  Sweeny,  who  gave  us  so  much  trouble 
you  cannot  think.  The  president — that  is,  mamma— joins 
with  me  in  sending  her  best  regards. 

"  Your  attached  cousin, 

''  M.  D." 
''  P.S.— I  forgot  to  say  that  we  have  settled  to  meet  next 
board-day  in  your  dining-room,  as  it  is  the  most  central  posi- 
tion we  could  get.  I  told  them  I  was  sure  you  would  be  nap- 
py to  accommodate  us ;  so  please  have  it  ready,  with  ink-bot- 
tles and  chairs.'' 

"P.P.S. — I  forgot  to  say  that  Monday  is  board*  day.  Toa 
need  not  mind  pens,  as  we  will  bring  our  own." 

CHAPTER  YI. 

MY  IRISH  PROPKBTT-T-^HOW  I BUT  TWE  LB88  THAT  IS  Sllir 

ABOtJt  THAT,  THE  BBTFER. 

The  daring  traveller,  whom  business  or  pleasure  m^  bie 
induced,  within  the  last  few  years,  to  penetrate  80-£aC'VciUird 
as  the  town  of  Clonbosb,  (and  such  adventurers  aro  faeooMiig 
by  no  means  unoommon,)  very  poseiblgr  has.  observed  t-tlMi^ 
timid-looking  house,  which  seems  to  be  squeezing  and  flatteoog 
itself  against  the  gable  of  the  great  Ajnenoan  Ekivr  ^tsuh  i> 
order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  hu|^  gibbet-like  mrkst  wn^ 
On  a  deal  board,  over  the  door  of  thisedifioe^iie  a^  hUfCStt' 
the  words,  "  Cwnbosh  L^dustbial  Sogibty,''  the  last,  h* 
dozen  lettera  of  tbe  inscription  treading  mx  ^eh  4>ther*s  •faedB, 
and  tumbling  (igaiustone  another  for  waot  q£  iQwm  liUrto 
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many  charity-school  children  at  a  church  door.  Should  his  visit 
have  taken  place  on  a  Tuesday  or  a  Thursday,  he  may  have 
caught  a  glimpse,  over  the  green  calico  window-blind,  of  the 
small  Oxford-gray  figure  of  the  Eev.  Mark  Sweeny,  seated  at  a 
sort  of  compromise  between  a  desk  and  a  counter,  making 
entries  in  the  smallest  of  ledgers,  or  distributing  knitting- 
needles  and  worsted  among  sundry  wild-looking  females,  of 
various  ages  and  dimensions. 

If  the   daring  traveller  had  ever  heard  of  the  Clonbosh 
Ladies'  Education  and  Fancy  Work  Society,  it  is  very  probable 
the  impression  on  his  mind  would  be,  that  the  Bev.  Mark,  the 
green  calico  blind,  and  tiie  wild-looking  women,  were,  one  and 
all,  appendages  of  the  Society,     But  this  would  be,  like  the 
impressions  of  many  other  daring  travellers  in   Ireland,  alto- 
gether  false.     The  Amazons  of  Clonbosh  would  never  have  en- 
trusted any  duty,  even  so  unimportant  as  that  of  handling 
worsted,  to  any  meek  Httle  man  in  Oxford-gray;  they  would 
never  have  conspired  to  place  knitting-needles  in  the  hands  of 
those  wild-looking  women,  or  connived  at  anything  so  paltry  as 
a  stocking  manufacture.     They  might  have  encouraged  doings 
in  Berlin  wool ;  but  in  mere  yarn,  never  !     And  yet  they  failed 
in  their  efforts.     How  darkly  the  clouds  seem  to  gather  round 
the  horizon  of  Erin's  future,  while  we  pause  to  reflect  upon  that 
fact !     They  failed  I  They  failed — and  took  up  their  worsted 
brigands,  their  wax  flowers,  and  their  flirtations,  just  at  the 
poiut  where  they  had  left  them  ofl^,  some  months  before,  to 
play  at  committees.     Then  it  was  that  Mr.   Sweeny  hung  out 
his  green  window-blind ;  and  having  rallied  round  that  stan- 
dard a  few  of  the  less  ambitious  AiiHizons,  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  his  original  design,  though  he  himself  persisted  in  calling  it 
merely  an  offshoot  of  the  defunct  society  ;  and  being  somewhat 
flowery  in  his  discourse,  used  to  institute  compraisons  between 
a  Phoenix  and  the  shabby-looking  httle  building,  where  he  might 
be  Been,  two  days  in  the  week,  making  up  huge  parcels  of  Irish 
manufacture,  and  directing  the  same  to  some  long-named  Asso- 
ciation in  Dublin.     Here  it  was  that  the  poor  little  man  used 
to  wrestle  alone  with  the  columns  of  a  complicated  account, 
while  he  was  preparing  his  monthly  report ;  here  he  used  to 
struggle   for   hours  with    bales  of  strong-scented  frieze  and 
drugget.     It  was  here  that  during  the  winter  of  the  famine 
(winter  in  every  sense,)  encouraged  by  few,  assisted  by  none,  he 
used  to  stand  over  tl>e  huge  soup  chaldron,  an  amiable  duo- 
40 
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decimo  edition  of  tl^e  three  Witches  in  Macbeth,  bound  inane. 
"When  the  Right  lltivcrend  Father  in  God,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
IiinisbofiBn^  was  partaking  of  a  round  of  vifeitatiou  soirkain  tlie 
neighbourhood,  I  wonder  did  he  hear  anything  of  Mr,lJvifenj 
and  that  little  boiler ;  thou<^h,  if  he  did,  what  vias  itto  liia? 
Mr.  Sweeny  was  only  doing  his  duty — nothing  more— and 
tliCrefore  he  had  his  reward. 

Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  Clonbosh  Ladies'  Society !  (Whj 
should  not  I  be  allowed  to  have  my  "  ashes,"  whea  Mr.  Sweejij 
has  the  undisturbed  use  of  a  PhcBnix  ?)    If  the  appearauoe  ntv 
parlour  used  to  present  on  a  Board-day  be  any  criterion,  the 
liveliness  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  materiallj  i»i- 
creased  by  the  admission  of  lady-members ;  but  should  we  be 
blessed  with  such  an  improvement  in  our  Constitution,  Mr. 
Speaker  must  be  a  person  of  strong  nerves  and  great  determi- 
nation ;  or,  what  would,  perliaps,  answer  the  pur|K)8e  bettir,! 
"  ladies'  man,"  of  long  experience.    Had  I  been  fitted  by  D»l«r« 
and  education  to  figure  in  the  latter  capacity,  it  is  possible  that  I 
might  have  actually  enjoyed  my  position  as  Secretary.    I  cannot 
^ay  positively,  for  1  have  never  studied  accuratel?  tJie  hahita  ot' 
the  genus  "ladies' man/' for  I  donotconaider  Jubb,»tEiler4nd 
Nogs's  to  bea  specimen ;  I  never  thought  much  of  his  preteusions 
to  the  character  after  I  discovered  tliat  the  Miss  f  linhaum  he 
used  to  rave  about  was  nothing  more  than  an  apprentice  to  a 
bonnet-maker  in  Cranbourue-street.     I  should  like  ta,s6ehi« 
in  my  place,  when  Mrs.  Colonel  Dodd  publicly  (that  is  to  say, 
before  the  whole  committee)  accused  Mrs.  Howlan  of  dis- 
tributing exclusively  among  her  own  retainers,  two  doaen  copies 
of ''  Shandy  M'Shane,  the  Serious  Pig-driver,*'  and  appealed  to 
me  whether  such  an  act  was  not  an  infractionjof  thefeyeilfenti 
law  of  the  Society.     I  doubt  if  his  boasted  knowledge  of  femi* 
nine  ways  would  have  saved  him  from  the  unanimona  voleof 
censure  which  my  miserable  evasion  of  that  momentous  question 
incurred.     But  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  I  could  cnjot 
myself.     Nature  had  put  a  barrier  between  me  and  the  digwtj 
of  a  ladies'  man,  by  making  me  insignificant  in  persoa  W  ^^^t 
in  disposition ;  and  long  habit  had  rendered  m&a  person  tt^ti 
utterly  depraved  taste,  that  a  quiet  game  of  loo  (sixpence  liiwted) 
with  Old  Parker  and — ^no,  not  Jubb,  he  was  maile  too/lfft— 
but  a  few  of  a  class  who,  in  reference  to  the  n^iority  i)(tke'f 
ages,  and  the  simplicity  of  th(?ir  ideas,  are  called.**  oid  ^op,'' 
was  an  institution  much  more  consistent  with  my  idw  <rf 
happlucbs,  than  a  convention  of  ladies  resiolutely  beat'onheing 
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official  and  businessr-like,  even  though  their  object  was  i)hilan- 
thropic,  and  tliough  they  did  shake  hands  afiectionately  before 
setting  to — which  ceremony,  somehow,  always  reminded  me  of 
"Bell's  Life,"  another  instance  of  the  depraved  taste  aforesaid. 
However,  I  never  went  as  far  as  Mrs.  Fogarty,  who  persisted 
in  saying  that  they  met  only  for  the  purpose  of,  what  she  called 
in  her  terse  style,  "  bally  ragging  and  abusing  one  another;" 
but  then  every  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  worthy  creature's 
feelings :  from  the  time  that  Mrs.  Fogarty  had  undertaken  the 
duties  of  housekeeper  at  Ballinahaskin,  it  was  evident  that  she 
had  determined  within  herself  to  be  aut  Catar  aui  nullua  in 
the  establishment.     At  least  that  was  her  determination  ;  for  I 
do  not  suppose  Mrs.  Fogarty  ever  heard  of  Ceesar ;  o?  if  she 
did,  it  is  probable  that  she  considered  him  an  insignificant  per- 
son, to  be  classed  with  Venus,  Nicodemus,  and  the  other  god- 
desses.    With  her,  to  plan  was  to  succeed ;  and  she  became  the 
Caesar,  while  I  filled  the  other  post  with  as  much  dignity  as  I  ' 
could.     It  was  not  in  nature,  then  (certainly   not  in  Mrs. 
Fogarty's  nature,)  that  she  should  view  with  indifference  an  in- 
vasion headed  by  dauntless  womeu^  who  called  her  ^'  Fogarty ,'' 
and  spilled  ink  on  her  floors,  and  required  her  to  spoil  her  dish- 
cloths by  wiping  up  the  same ;  nor  did  it,  in  my  mind,  detract 
from  her  virtues  as  a  woman  and  a  housekeeper,  that  she  should 
Lave  been  obliged,  on  board-days,  to  relieve  herself  by  rushing 
out  on  the  halUdoor  steps,  and  hurling  after  the  departing  forms 
of  the  President  and  Committee,  a  few  choioe  epithets  ex- 
pressive of  contempt,  which  were  never  delivered  till  the  objects 
of  them  were  quite  out  of  hearing,  and  were  always  accompanied 
by  certain  passes  more  hostile  than  mesmeric  in  their  nature. 

Mrs.  Fogarty,  although  absolute  within-doors,  and  regulating 
everything  connected  with  domestic  economy  with  a  sway  so 
despotic,  that  no  social  revolution,  however  strongly  organ- 
ized, would  have  had  the  slightest  chance  against  her,  was, 
nevertheless,  powerful  only  as  far  as  the  hall-door :  once  past 
that  frontier,  I  was  in  Mr.  Myles^s  territory ;  and  she  herself 
used  to  admit,  that  ^'  she  had  no  call  to  my  doings  abroad,  at 
all  at  all,  barring  that  she  wished  I'd  scrape  my  feet  outside 
the  door,  and  not  be  fillin'  her  hail  with  the  mud  of  five 
parishes.'^  It  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  that,  between 
these  two  powers — though  apparently  on  friendly,  not  to  say 
peaceful  terms— there  existed  an  enmity  of  the  most  profound 
description.  Each  was,  in  the  eyes  of-  the  other,  a  monster  of 
dishonesty ;  and  neither  ever  lost  an  opportunity  of  privately 
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correct  by  lecturer  on  whitewash  and  cleanlinew.  To  remove 
that  root  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  attack  the  soil,  and  not 
the  soiled ;  and  what  could  be  more  suited  to  ^^uch  a  purpose, 
or  more  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  that  example  is  better 
than  precept,  than  a  model-farm  ?  But>  besidesi  the  Cionbosh 
Ladies'  Society  was  then  in  full  operation,  and  acquitting  itself 
valiantly  in  the  cause  of  reform,  by  disseminating  tracts  on 
ventilation,  which  were,  no  doubt,  instructive  to  the  recipients, 
though  few  of  them  could  read,  and  all  had  rather  more  than 
was  desirable  of  the  article  in  question ;  and  as  I  had  no  am- 
bition to  enter  into  either  competition  or  partnership  with  that 
band  of  philanthropic  houris,  I  resolved  to  concentrate  all  ray 
energies  on  the  establishment  of  a  model-farm.  There  was 
something  about  the  very  name  that  I  liked  exceedingly  :  it 
was  suggestive  of  agricultural  meetings  and  cattle*sbow8,  of 
sleek  yearlings  with  blue  ribbons  tied  to  their  tails,  and  com- 
plimentary addresses  to  Montague  Dempsey,  Esq.,  of  Ballioa- 
haskin,  on  his  having  exhibited  the  best  bunch  of  carrots. 
But,  alas  I  such  success  was  not  destined  to  attend  the  labors 
of  Myles  and  myself;  nevertheless,  we  did  achieve  some  tan- 
gible results,  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  ^'  Iland- 
Book  of  I'arming/'  I  think  I  may  safely  lay  claim  to  the 
credit  of  having  exhibited,  for  the  first  time  in  that  countij, 
seeds,  and,  in  one  or  two  successful  instances,  mature  plants, 
that  were  before  considered  exotic  by  the  simple  natives.  I 
remember,  in  particular,  a  wonderful  specimen  of  turnip — so 
wonderful,  in  fact,  that  its  very  name,  as  inscribed  on  the 
brown  paper  bag  that  had  contaiue4  the  seed,  inspired  the  whole 
neighbourhood  with  awe — of  which,  I  am  confident,  I  would 
have  had  magnificent  crops,  had  it  ever  come  above  ground. 
The  "  Hand-Book^'  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  failure 
was  caused  by  **  the  fly  **  (whatever  that  meant),  but  Mjles 
said  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  patent  turnip-sower  ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  he  was  nearer  the  truth,  for  the  machine 
being  somewhat  complex,  and  we  innocent  of  its  management, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  we  put  the  seed  so  far  into 
^he  bowels  of  the  earth,  that  nothing  short  of  volcanic  agency 
could  have  ever  made  it  come  up.  Notwithstanding  a  few 
similar  cases,  we  ultimately  had  turnips  which  arrived  at 
maturity ;  and  then  arose  the  question,  what  we  were  to  do 
with  them  ?  After  much  deliberation,  Myles  arrived  at  tbe 
decision  that  our  only  course  was,  to    "  buy  bastes  to  eat  them 
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up.''  ''  Feed  them  off,  jou  mean,  JAyhs/^  said  I,  corrcctinR 
I116' HDtbctirrieal  expression.  And  we  did  feed  ttiem  off. 
Ttrirt^fijn  4ll*feited  calves  were  procored  forthwith,  and  confined 
iti-a  ^01^  df  pillory^  cdnatrocted  from  a  design  in  the  '*  Hand- 
bodk."  For  four  months  were  those  bovine  martjr^  deprived 
of  the  feWeets  of  liberty ;  but  though  the  stoek  of  turnips  di- 
miniahed  rapidly,  they  remained  lean  kine  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  nor  couid  the  most  scientific  handling  detect  anything 
but  bony  excrescences  on  their  half-starved  bodies. 

In  spite  of  these  failore^,  I  still  persevered ;  but  I  could  not 
conceal  from  myself,  that  chough  Myles  did  not  appear  to  con- 
sider it  a  losing  game  at  all,  farming  would  be  muich  too  ex- 
pensive an  amusement  for  my  finances  to  bear,  unless  better 
snccees  «t(ended  it.      It  was,  however,  oomforting  to  see 
that  mr  efforts  bad  made  a  decided  sensation  in  the  country. 
It  might  have  been  merdy  curiosity— though.I  hope  it  was 
Bome  better  motive-*-that  used  to  induce  the  population  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  turn  out,  to  a  man,  whenever  it  became 
known  that  Myles  and  I  were  conducting  any  particularly  novel 
operation.    Nor  did  the  various  implements  we  used  excite  less 
interest;  indeed,  some  individuak,  more  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  enquiry  than  the  rest,  even  went  so  far  as 
actually  to  beg  the  loan  of  divers  of  tliose  egricaltural  curiosi- 
ties.    But  as  these  requests,  coming  invariably  from  those  of 
my  own  tenants  who  were  most  in  arrear,  were  obviously  made 
with  a  view  to  ftitter  my  weak  point ;  and  as  the  borrowers 
seemed  always  to  consider  that  their  enterprising  spiritough  t  to  be 
rewarded  with  a  reduction  in  their  rent ;  nor  did  it  afford  me 
much  encouragement,  to  see  infants  of  tender  years  brandish- 
ing, in  a  manner  highly  dang^ous  to  themselves  and  the  pub- 
lic,  billhooks  or  shears  that  had  once  formed  a  part  of  my 
museum,  or  sleeping  peacefully  in  the  trough  of  one  of  my 
patent  turnip- sheers.     In  one  or  two  instances,  these  formi- 
dable instruments  u*ere  treated  with  a  familiarity  that  led  to 
unpleasant  results,  which  of  course  gave  rise  to  additional 
c]aiD39  (gainst  me,  aatlie  leiuler.     I  recollect,  in  particular, 
having  to  compensate  Tim  Fogarty  for  the  injury  a  curiously- 
fashioned  sickle,  with  a  peculiarly  keen  edge,  had  inflicted  on 
hie  pig.     As  I  saw  him  coming  up  the  avenue,  I  felt  a  secret 
presentiment  that  his  wo-begone  expression  of  countenance 
was  in  some  way  attributable  to  that  unfortunate  weapon,  and 
it  was  not  without  trepidation  that  1  asked  him  if  his  reaping 
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h^.fceMii  fadliMecl  *  Uv  iV  ^'^^  OH^tFreii,  6ifff ^uqI  %o  \i  {or  a 
borfc,  ab/'ike  rofiSed^;  *>«  Pin  'a'ft^twtlemlircik^hiji'  regard  ;»t 
the isWneiv  1Ei8<aftlier 'ttttfft^lSi^l?^ (iff^aW'heen  the pigwitj^ 
il/.Lw^  iTtemyt»ftiiokeii^4htc 
the  oats,  and  somehow,  before  3 

ruined/'     Sb(«k*cJftts''B  #i«  by  the^  _^ _, .      , 

cwdd  ndt  help '  «pbraMfw^  the-lJ^eavetl  Tftri  for  allowing  bis 
pi^  td  (tomiBit  90  ArtgrffD!  ^br^(}hbf  ile^oi'^ra  as  to  enfer'a 
oofeni.' field  :i«imvJn?d;'*^"  <'kiid  trhat  tbr  rfio'dd  r'hiiithet  tl>e 
jMiar-hinte?''  iW'ret«i#t^-hi*^n'ai«ly.;"'  f'XVivlrow/Fdr  lijce.lo 
9QQ  tb^  mtotliatttd'ki^tfpliiay'bitt  bf -a  ][jlace  tWtbe' tucj^  jnlo 
His  head  there  was  somethin'  good  for  atii^'  ^t\[*''  ^  '  ^  ,  '.' 
,  ■  I  wai  out  w6t'm«giHittrftiifg'a  s^leirt  asse'mfeli^  of  ii\^jQ^i- 
payin^ikldanfteofitlW'pl^etty  nrtdsbme  higlf-fafmiBC  mjptery 
-N.afl!W*illas  I  reiwtob^/4*  wis  the  Ct3ltai^  of  mingdd-^brzfl 
timder  aflirerwioi««mfetdttee*U^a  sntject  t  Hatf  heen  raaViugup 
the.i»gtai/boft)tG*m>^4heHartd*'bt)ok'/^  'Thacjjust  cohcfudeA 
aji«uloghirii^!lith*  nrrtrttiolis  tjnalfe^  'dfiha^  toot^  ;»na  had 
nlreadJtJcaWnfedWtny'jiWjjns^ftnHtAisyion'th^^  ''power- 

ful  ^thton§''feKlin\'Hy''idPa<i66iirfts/*'t^h^n'¥tie  sententious 
inquiry  "  what  for?"  uttered  by  ^  sepulchral  \fpice  behind  nae, 
raadempitiirnTouM}'  anS^W4ijy43omusion  1  found  that  I  had 
Iwd  for  wvauditer  no  fess  a  pefsbn  than  Mr.  Tiftburv,  Since 
tbftt  iB«nora4Jd  iJimwr'  pfttty  it  which  I  made  his  acquaiu- 
tancf,  Mf.  .Siflbory  hftd^^Htled  wifhfn  a  few  miles  of  Bal- 
linahfe?lMn,iBnid  Sw«B>eilaMl{y  '^nspedtcd.  t6  have  an  intention 
of  doing  ^ondtw^itft'tft^  prb|)erty  he  had  purchased— this, 
and  a  wild  myth  to  the  effect  that  he  had  means  sufficienlh 
aenpld  tO'  puy  the  mrttmial  debt,  'atid  was  a  sleeping  partner  in 
aJjiverpctol)  fitmv'fii»la<Je1iiirt  grfeatly  revered  by  the  gentry  of 
the  comai*y>nhiteithe'popnhir  belief  among  the  peasantry  was 
sunpiy^  tJiafc  he  Iifed  more  money  than  he  could  count,  eveu  if 
he  irrd.  ■  .    '.  ' 

"  Whbt  fiw?"  mH  Mr.  Tiftbury  coming  forward.  ''Ton 
said  mangolds  ane-  stmng  feeding — I  say,  what  for?  If  joa 
mem  for  cattle,  I  ask  where  are  they  ?  what  cattle?  these  men 
have  got  no  cattle  to  stall  feed.    Have  you,  my  good  fellows**" 

In  reply  to  this  question,  one  man  suggested  "  ducks," 
4nd  another  murmnred  something  about  a  calf;  but  the  rest 
were  iilo»l,  and  Mr.  Tiftbury  having,  by  way  of  a  triumpiijl 
oration,-  knocked  the  head  off  a  thistle,  went  on,  "  if  you  saj 
mangold-wurzel  is  strong  feeding  for  men,  why  then,'*  said 
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he,  folding  his  arms,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  made 
np  his  mind,  and  was  prepared  to  abide  the  consequences, 
•*why  rtien  I  merely  deny  your  assertion.  Would  you  like  to 
fifeon  mangoid-wurzel  ?*'  continued  he,  seizing  the  proprietor 
of  the  calf  by  the  collar. 

"BiBgorra  I'd  rayther  not,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

'*  m  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Dempsey,"  said  Mr.  Tift  bury, 
turning  to  me,  **  you  are  not  going  the  right  way  about  it." 

*'  The  right  way  about  what  ?"  I  inquired,  startled  by  the 
idea  that  perhaps  after  all  the  ''  Hand-book  "  was  not  infallible, 
biit  I  was  relieved  to  find  that  he  alluded  merely  to  my 
attempts  at  reform. 

"  1  have  heard  of  your  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of 

{our  tenantry,*'  he  continued ;  "  I  honor  you  for  them,  sir ; 
ut  depend  upon  it  you  are  not  going  the  right  away  about  it. 
Here  I  find  you  to-day  delivering  a  lecture  on  mangold-wurzel 
and  what  not.  Now,  may  I  ask,  of  what  earthly  use  would 
the  finest  crop  of  mangold  ever*  raised  be  to  these  men  who 
have  neither  cattle  to  eat  it,  nor  a  market  to  sell  it  in?" 

This  was  a  question  I  had  never  considered,  so  Mr.  Tiftbury 
had  it  all  his  own  way. 

"  That  sort  of  thing  may,  be  all  very  well,"  said  he,  "  on  a 
farm  of  five  hundred  acres;  but  on  a  holding  of  five,  in  the 
hands  of  a  cottier,  it  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
fiddlestick.  And  then,  there^s  your  model  farm,  and  your 
machines  for  this  and  your  machines  for  that,  and  your  machines 
for  t'other;  what  good  can  your  example  do  your  tenants,  while 
you  follow  a  system  like  that  ?" 

"But,"  said   I,  " high-farming  is" .       What  I  was 

going  to  say  about  it  I  do  not  exactly  recollect,  but  it  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence,  as  Mr.  Tiftbury  interrupted  me  with — 

"  High  liumbug  for  a  man  like  you,  sir.  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is,  Mr.  Dempsey,  your  high-farming  will  ruin  you,  for  you 
hsive  no  capital — excuse  me,  sir,  Tm  a  plain  man,  but  you 
have  no  capital ;"  and  the  loose  change  he  was  jingling  in  his 
pocket  seemed  to  echo  "  capital  I  capital  \"  at  this  comforting 
prediction. 

"  Well,  then,  what  are  we  to  do?"  I  cried.  "  Is  no  arm 
to  be  extended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  benighted 
peasantry,  and — and — make  them  comfortable  ?''  for  I  was 
beginning  to  get  a  little  excited,  which,  after  all,  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  quite  excusable. 
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^'  Tca^h  Vm  tHe  valuf  <if  laiitf,  an*  the  v4fe'<l  oT^mcf  *as 
MK  Tiftbur/s  sewtetittotw  sri^ge^jtion.  '   •^'''    ^'i'"/-  ■'  ' 

'^  Why  !*at  ii  the  tery  tiring  f  havc^  teetf  *)%i^o^,at 
lea9ijtr3fidgtoclo*^--«aidI.  -  ..   ■  .^m    j. 

'^And  admirably  jofw  have  sncceeded — wiflr'Hiaf''lfiirffcr 
ittiitDitice.'' ,         '"    ^   i       /'  ^     '■    '      '-'-''    J--''-'-' 

I  dawday  ht  did  liot  me»n  to  malce  me  titicoftrfoitnble— but 
i  SidfM  jratber  hurt  tft  the  irony  of  hw  tone*  arid  the  (km- 
lemptttotos  ttiannetm  whidh  h6  poiitted  to  anet)r  itry  pdpit?,  Wio, 
finding  the  lecture  at  an  end,  had  gone  over  into  hi^  om  plot 
of  ground,  find  ^a«  refrfeftjiirig  himself  by  a 'little  deSultory 
digging*  ^^  the  wte  of  a  ^pade-fuU  every  fivi?  iAitttih*s.'  ' 

"Look  at  Irito,  «ir/'  said  Mr.  Tiftbory,  '*ldok  attj  htto-,  aiid 
now,  sir;  'will  you  tell  me  that  man  16  fit  fo  hold  faftd,  aslieb 
-— ttrind  i  s^y  i'>Hly,  as  lie  is  now?  I  8«w  to-day  a  ploog^  of 
yonrs^— tt  remarkiWy  fine  jJough ;  you  dfdri^  get  that  pfcn^ 
made  here,  eh  ?-^No,  1  thought  not.  ^do  got  it  dom  ttm 
DubKu  ? — I  thought  so.  Jfow,  did  you  ever  ^hrnk  of  delcy- 
feting  hov  many  of  Jotir  pooref  tenants  yoU  could  have  rta- 
ployed  at  eighlpence  a  day  for  the  price  of  that  plough,  the 
expeuses  of  its  carriage,  attd  the  cost  and  keep  of^4.he  pair  of 
horses  required  to  work  it?  iHd  it  ever  occur  to  yon,  that 
here  where  labour  ia  so  cheap,  if/in$tead  cif  ploaghing  yow 
land  YOU  hired  some  of  your  owfi  tenants  to  dig  if  for  you,  yon 
woulci  be  con^lting  your  own  ititerestj,  ai^d  ^i  the  aatiie  time 
be  going  a  gt^t  ^ay  toward*  teaching' them  tfe  vidue  of  land, 
and  tlie  value  of  time,  by  ehovring  them  what  their  labour  eouJd 
efl'eei  under  your  direction  ? '  I  aay,  Mr.  Cempsey,  has  tliis 
ever  oociirred  to  you  ?^ 

It  never  had  occurred  to  tne-^of  courte  T  did  not  tell  1ft. 
Tiftbury  so — butl  I  expfe«*ed  a  belief  that  the  persons  te 
alluded  to  would  not  work. 

"  Oh  !  Wont  they  I'*  he  returned  with  a  laugh  of  derwion ; 
"just  ttj  ^em,  that's  .all,  aft  feast  thp3e  #ht)  have  not  got  enoogli 
of  land  to  occupy  th€f>ho}e  of  their  time,  and  therA  precioos 
few  of  them  that  w^ufe.tnanage'tirdotheir  own  tiltage  as  »e!l 
as  ever.  I  give  *em  eightpence  a  day.  The  folks  about  heie 
give  only  sixpence,  I  find  ;  but  I  take*  car^  ti  get  eight  penuT- 
worth  of  labour  d<me,'  while  they  db  not*  get  ab^fduh  lW« 
what  I  call  teaelring  Vm  th^  vt&lue  t»f  timfe.  TSlnl  wfaktem  jt)ii 
do  with  youi'  t«iants,"  Mr.  Tiftbury  cbtiiitiped,  after  «p«t»« 
to  get  breath  for  a  fresh  start—*'  WhatcVer  yoti  db  with  your 


tenauts^  Mr*  Dompsejft  ^v^  ^^nt  iaii<,^Q^re8t<  in  tliM  l^tid — 
make  it  worth  their  whilp  tjo  tak^  ci^v^  of  it  ^  w^il  19  the  4ie 
of  preachiug  whitewash  amd  turnip.^^^  wbeu  i^  isf  )i  race 
between  yoa,  whether  you  soall  gel  m^i  re^tt  from  \,\\^mk  qf 
ftbej  most  value  from  the  land  P  Y^  ar^  ^b^44M^g>  M  of 
cottages — I  was  looking  at  them  as  I  came  along.  $lat^ 
roofs  and  glass  windows — well,  that's. ver^*  ni^e  wd.  v^,  laud- 
able, and  sal  that ;  but  it  is  t:t^ginQJng  atithe^wrot^  lend,  0^4^ 
besides,  it  will  ruiu  you;  jost  try  rojyjl^nby  w^y  ^f a.^aBgfV 
will  you  ?"  1        ,  . 

It  was  too  late.  Already  clancjs  were  gathepiif^  jfis^  and  in 
another  month  the  storm  of  desolation  ;h«4  bfimt  pipoi)  the  laud. 
Th^  great  faiQiue  of  1847  has  t^eoiits  p)ace,iu  the  hng  cata- 
logue of  Ireland's  misfortunes ;.  it  haa  already  b6Q(»tn^,a;mrA 
in  Jher  sad  history*  The  scenes, of  starvation  a<»/l,mis|bity,  wjiich 
presented  themselves  daily  throi^ghout  th#J^  :evfiotfi|l  period « 
have  obtained  a  mournful  notoriety.^  bift  w^Q^^exoeptau  ae^ual 
eve- witness,  can  form  ^  true  idea  jaf  those  scan^P  It  l^ifii  been 
always  a  misfoortune  of  Ireland!^,  tha^^^iDg  to  ,the  ivsaoc^tion 
of  ideas^  everything  conuectea  with  her  saen^  tq  havew  in  matay 
minds,  something  akin  , to  thcj  ridiculous,, 4nsepa|^Uy  joined 
with  it ;  bright  eyes»  whicb  sljiina  still  brighter  thr-QUgh  a  tear 
of  sympathy  for  the  self-imposed  tortures  of  "  Oily  iJligator," 
or  ^'  Little  Screech-owl/'  or  some  other  as  euphoniously  titled 
Chdcta>>'  chief,  beam  but  with  merriment  at  the  name  of  the 

rr  Irish  peasant,  and  yet  during  that  faminfi,  in  many  a  loue- 
oabin,  might  be  found  instants,  of  a  fortitude  and  a  self- 
denying  devotion»  far  surpassing  the  a^yage  stoicism  of  the 
North  American  Indian,  or  the  more  csfined  beir<^ism  of  the 
Spartan  warrior.  Not  tbatibe  calamities  of  irelaiMl  failed  to 
excite  compassion;  the  generous  sympathy  of  America  can 
never  be  forgotten.  England  came  iK>bly  to  thiS  resoue  ;  and, 
let  smart  leading^artide^writers  abroad  raiva  about  Irish  ingrati- 
tude, and  ramuant  half-witted,  or  wholly  knavish  demagogues 
at  home  howl  forth  their  defiance  and  hatred  of  the  Saacon,  the 
English  people  liave  the  gratitude  of  Irelaud-^the  English 
government  might  have,  had  iU  But  had  Irel^U'j  been  better 
understood — had  she  been  a  little  bettqr  knowp  Iban  Mada- 
gascar or  Loo  ChoQ,  how  much  mor^  might  the  same  amount 
of  sympathy  h»ve  benefited,  nqjt.m^r^y  the  starving  peasantry, 
but  even  the  unfortunate  f^nd,  pow  ruined  landed  proprietory 
who,  culpable  thQug^,  tiiey  h^voi)ej^  ns^  a  da?^  yet  deserve 
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some  share  of  the  ,pity  felt  for  Ireland,  for  their  punishment  ij 
greater  than  (hej  call  b^ar.  When  t  look  back  on  that  drearj 
whiter,  I  dortfp^s  I  feet  M  surprise  at  the  i^patlieiic  despair 
with  which  I  viewed  the  destruction  of  all  my  scheme*,  and  llie 
embarrassments  of'lnj  p^rftibri  :  If  my  rtiind  hadbeen  blP  a  more 
energetic  stamp,'  the  misfery'l  saw  'ai'buBd  me,  ahd'the  critical 
nature  6f  my  owVi  c^sfe,  mi^ht  ha^e  stfrtiulated  me  to  exertion. 
Ilrid  1  been  blessed  with' the  phllosopliic  tempieraraeht  of  somie 
of  my  neighbours,  I  might  have  schooled  toy'self  to  look  on  mv 
trouoles  with  cal^  indifference ;  bt^t  having  neither  the  philo- 
sophy to  cotitemplate,  nor'  the  energy  to  grapple  with  mv 
difficulties,  the  f^w 'struggles  I  made  to  exirldate  myself  seemed 
only  to  sink  me  deeper  m  that  '*sea  of  troubles,"  which  was 
fast  engulfing  all  atotind  'me ;'  thbugh  not  aU ;  tliere  was  one 
exception.  Although  fe' illustrious  predecefebir  liad  gone  to 
pieces  on  the'  first  ojSportunity,  Mr.  Sweeny's  modest  Kltle 
association  bravely  kept  its  head*  above  #ater  to  the  last,  and 
like  a  stormy  peterel,  actually  ^ourish^d  aihong  the  billows. 

When  th6  lirst  shock  was  ovef,  &hd  the  landed  proprietor* 
of  the  country,  who  had  been'  paralysed  by  its  suddenness, 
.began  to  look  -atound  them'for  nieans  of  escape  frofn  tlie  ruin 
which  threatened  tberti — a  maniji,  I  can  call  it  nothing  else^ 
for  dispossessing  their  tenants  became  very  prevalent  among 
them — to  look  for  rents  which,  in  the  biest  of  times,  had  been 
but  badly  paid,  was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  Even  Myles 
admitted,  with  something  very  iikd  a  sigh,  that  driving,  that 
spirit-stirring  pastime,  was  quite  useless  where  there  was  natbing 
to  drive;  but  by  what  sort  of  logic  tliey  came  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  waste  lands  were  profitable,  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea. 
I  know  there  is  a  stupid  old  proverb,  than  ah  empty  hoase  is 
better  than  a  bad  tenant,  but  I  doubt  its  applicabmtv  in  the 
present  instance.  For  my  own'  part,  I'  would  have  thucn  farther 
clung  to  the  grand  principle  of  the  half  loaf ;  but  on  this,  as 
on  every  other  point,  Myles*^  reasoning  ^as  too  profound" for  . 
me  to  gainsay,  and  I  followed  the  example  of  my  ndghbour^, 
reserving  to  myself,  however^  the  tight  of  gainittjj'j^safeisiof^ 
in  every  ifistance,  by  amicable  treaty  ^ud'thefpattoetft'ofi 
consideralion,  and  not  by  ejecfcm^it,bf  which,  in  b6*mtooi!r"^itt 
every  other  legdlnieakiire,!  had  tmiMned'  horror";  *lrt/t'  this  ' 
trivial  concession  16*  my  weakness"  did'  iiot  m"  lEe  digSlfi^ 
lessen  th^  kc^ii;  relisji  vtitlj  tvhich  'Mjjle?  oiiteiroJ  u](io!^^^  now-.- 
pucrftit.  Ih  {'act,  Jl  llttuk  liie  f^aiim  enjoyed  pp^i«gf«fi^ociatioM 
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with  ihose  tenants  vyho  liaq  (jLutle^goi  oii  P^'^y.^^'i^ 

rent,  and  were  natur^ll^  obdurate  in  tWir^ecnaDJe^'apd  .tcna-" 
cioas  of  land  held  op  9ue\i  rjeiaop^ble  (erroJ.  .  AJtliougV  I,  iu 
my  simpticily,  fancied  there  was  a.  marked  jdjfferenc^  petweeu 
my  mode  of  proceeding , and  tKaf  pf^tihe  6thVr^  landlord^  of  the 
country/ the  "'KnocRndshmc^' Sympathiser^^'       of  »  diflferent 
6jpmi6i) :'  .we  were  a]lji ndiscrimiqat^y' held  i^^      public- odjut^ 
in  its  coluran^. .    A."  verjf  carious^  $»en^iatioW  is,  that  of  seeing 
oneVAan;e,iaprin^Jpr'^t^  first  thpe,'  ;;*rp  Wjhi?)g  of  a  oon- 
terbplatiye  mind  jt  affbr-Jfi?  the  *Taw-a>^teri^l  for  a  series  of  fine 
reflections^  first.  tQ^think  of. thcj  awful  and  jdignifed  scrutiny 
of  the  editor  as  m  surveys  you,  in  g3anuscrip«t(i  the^i  the  inan 
in  the  brown  paper  cap  whpj smartly  ,,4nf|  \i*}impfissioneclly 
ha^ndles  each  old  familiar. letter  .that  y 0,1^  have  for  years  looked' 
upon  as^  a  part  of  yourself  j  ^le  /"e'vefses  yon  suffer  at  hh  hands 
80  conapletely  al^tei;  your  appearance  that,  if  looking  on»  you. 
would  begin  tp  doubt  your  own  identity;  then  you  go  to  the 
devil,  if  there  is  one  atiachecH  to  tW  establishment,  and  after 
alt  you  discover  ypurself  next  morning  in  a  damp  sheet,  but 
so  far  from, being  ^l  bit  the  wor^e  for  ,that  or  fpr  your  previous 
sufferings^  you  find,  yovirsel|f  deci5edly_impcoved,  ,and  ,feel  a 
sodden  increase  of  s^Jf-respect  aj,  being  legible  for  at  least  once 
in  your  life.     Shduld  (he  oientiop  inpipe  of  yon  be  favorable, 
so  muqh  the  better.;  bui  in  my  case  I.w.as  obliged  to  be  content 
with  the  mere  fact  of  being  in  print,  a^  there  was  nothing  very 
gratifying  in  finding  the  litle  of  *' Heartless  Exterminator** 
appended  to  roy  respectable  patronymic,  or  seeing  paragranhs 
headed    with  "  C!o]dblpoded   evictions  on   the   Ballinahaslun 
property,"  or  **  Again  we  warn  ,the  tyrant  Dempsey,"* 

Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  fhe  defence  of  myself  and  my  co- 
delinqaents  was  warmly,,  taken  up  by  the  rival  Journal,  the 
Ctonbosh .  Constituii<m  (lot  of  course  the  "  Sympathiser**  had  a 
rival — it  would  h^ve  be^n  just  as  easy  for  tlie  Tipton  Slasher 
to  accoraplisji  a  ^cicntitic  "  miH"*  without  an  antagonist,  as  for 
either  paper  to  have, kept  up  jts  circulation  without  a  moral 
"  butter, '  in  the  form  pf.  a  good  bitter  opposition),  but  the 
oulj  perceptible  effect  produced  DY  inter/ei;euce  on  our  behalf 
was  an  iupreasepf  yirulenpe,  in  tfje  .Syippathiser's  rejoinders. 


jy  ^a3  hftd  a  patriot  of  the 

^ ^ )  endurf .   '  Wny  did  he  not 

bring  the  «y*fcrtlhd¥rf%;dfi(M-d'tlli!^h'rii}tTdH,  »W)nrtrtI)fcblirijifr7  ?-^Bi>. 


•  We  r«g;ret  ta'fin^  that.  Mr  Deinpsey  ^a3  had  a  patriot  oft 
Michaef  l^wycf  anrrKh^lttng' liucas  clas?tb  endure .   '  Wny  did  he  not 
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My  laBft  public  ippeamnee  (irt  print)  was  'under  peculiar  cir- 
eiitostitnceei!  I  aio  p^rfebtly  aWar&t^t  fo  do  foil  justice  to 
the  Bttle  divtntufe  I'ltiet  wHh,  I  ought  to  adopt  a  styk 

sotfietbittff  Kfce  tliffe  t—       ,    • 

*    ■       ^.   .  .    .    .   •    --.'■.     .J   1 

cQBAeri!^  C^hat0tdr  it  tnigbi-U)!     ^ 

TUB     LDMKLY    «tBN  !--^ORlMlfl    AK»   MTSrrEEY— SOLUTION     OF 
THft  LATTER. 

The  night  Bas  o|[^  of  pitch}^  darkuees,  save  when  at  interrab 
the  moon  burst  throagh  the  murky  teil  of  driving  doads^  and 
revealed  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  To  break  the  solemn  still- 
ness of  that  hour  no  soun J  was  heard,  except  the  plaintive 
sighing  of  the  wind  as  it  sV^t  in  fitfql  gusts  across  the 
darkened  surface  of  the  bog,  or  the  querulous  note  of  the  sea- 
gull chiding  rash  man's  approach  to  her  damp  and  dismal, 
though  beloved  haunt.  It  seemed  as  though  nature  were  in  a 
misanthropic  mpod,  inviting  crime  to  come  forth  and  do  its 
worst. 

But  T  cannot  do  ii^  i  There  is  nothiiiff  melodramatic  about 
me.  I  liave  not  got  tlie  least  particle  of  romance  in  my  com- 
position ;  so  that^  rather  than  pass  over  an  incident  of  thrilling 
interest.  I  have  cut  the  par^^^ph  containing  the  account  out 
^  of  the  Clonboih  Constitution  of  the  24tU  of  March,  1848. 

*'  Diabolical  ArrJBMPT  at  Assassu* ation. — We  had  hoped 
that  our  ill-fated  oonutry,  stricken  as  it  is  by  famine,  and  bowed 
down  bv  the  iniquitous  operation  of  a  tyrannical  J^por  law, 
was  at  least  exempt  from  tliose  evils  arising  from  tlicinsatiate 
thirst  for  blood,  which  has  already  marked  the  soutliem  part 
of  our  island  as  "  the  land  of  crime."  AJ** '  ^^^^  hope  has 
been  dashed  to  the  ground.  Landlord?  of  Clonbosh,  look  to 
yourselves ; — the  assassin  is  abroad — the  fell  demon  of  agrarian 
outrage  has  raised  his  bloodstained  standard  in  our  enoe 
peaceiul  neighbourhood*  A  dastardly  attempt  has  beeu  made 
by  a  gang  of  monsters  in  human  form,  upon  the  hte  of  one 
who  has  claims  of  no  ordinary  description  on  the  gratitqde  of 
a  misguided  people,  one  who  has  been  ever  foremost  ia  the 
cause  of  reform,  and  whose  dignified,  yet  retiring  mannerahave 
endeared  him  to  all  our  hearts.  Need  we  say  that  we  ailade 
to  the  philanthrq)ic  ^ontague  Dempsey  ?  Xea^  such  was  the 
(nan  the  sous  of  crime  selected  for  th^r  victim  last  Monday 
night.    After  a  djyr  speut,^  like  must,  OJ  .'his  dU)^.  iiv  unwearied 
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exei4^3  .forj.tjtw.b^p^t  of-his.  to^iwitryj.Mr,  Dempsey  was 
leUrAiog^  bj^rn^  vih^li'bU.attentiQiv.iii7ai^  arrested  b;  the  sound 
ofyQicea.^^iind  ^rbedgp  nf»rhif.^n/ga<e3  ao^rcely  had  he 
paused  U>  reflect  on  the  singalaritj  of  the  ^reumatanoe,  when 
a  murderous  discharge  of  fire-arms  pealed  forth  from  the 
treacherous  ao^iriisfaiibtio^tied^iq^^iiidndbilrTe^^  triumph,  and 
.  tlie,un£oftEB&i&^g9^9«0ai^.4oakiiig  Aa  axelanoation  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  murdered^,  j^l  rfofw^rd  on  the  road.  These 
^particulars  we  have  learned  frpm  his  companion,  whose  nerves 
^Vm  'ttf'b'ave  recefv^d 'ir  seveiib  shock '^i'bm  th6  tuiefanbholy 
occorrenfce,*-ajj3!'who4t/appejrrs'ffed  for  isBistanc^!^  immediately 
on  tbe  perpefriftiohVcifHhtf-'butrage.  '  A  tmt,  Whirfi  hns  been 
t^cogtiis^d '  as 'tte  property  df  Mt*:  Dif^nipky,,  was  p^tked  tip 
ne^  the  spot/indwas-fbutid  to  co'ntairi  it  *lugl'  Weliavfe  not 
beea  able  to  6sfcertaih;ihe  pteciie  ^extent 'of  the  ift«  fated  gentte- 
trtfth*s  rnjuri w;  but  liavd  reaiwrti  ib '  bope  they  ate  not  bf  a  fatal 

•'fVrRTHfitt  pARTioutJiHS.^-^'^krt^^^adefs  will  be  gratifT^df  to 

le^rn  that  Mr.  Dempsey  has  been  pronounced  out  of  danger, 

iio'vit'dl  patJihavrngbeenirfjured/   His  wbonds,  which  chiefly 

consfi^  OT  bruises  about  thfe  pegiotif  erf  the-  fbreliead  atid  nose, 

irte  i6  bfe  ittiibtttfed  to  the  vibleticfe  Wttb  wbtdh  he  fell  on  the 

'Single  6f  the  joad.    Chr  qxiestiowiiig  but  informant  farther 

we  hive  learriett,  thai  the  smg  fotrnd  lit  Mr.  Dempsev^S  hat 

^asr  of  tlie  insect,  nbt  tlie  mf^fe,  specrfes.**  '  ^ 

'•  'th^  ^nockiUcsKhiSji  BympaiAiBer  view^'tlie  ocdnrrence  "Jii  a 

telfaidt^hat  dtflerent  light,'  and  wrotef  thtis  r-i- 

'^^^M^  1>BM^sBY.-^Those  of  our' re^d^  t«1io' fidhdred  the 

^*0l{mi(>^  Oofuikulion  6i  jresterday  with  k  perusal,  were  no 

dptitrt'aktbtiishedto  sec  in"  the  ookirmis  of  that  sycophant  nrint, 

V^teiig^ "Winded, and  Would-be  eloqdfetit  ac(}Oont  bf  an  alleged 

'ttStfeibpt'^l^psrt;  th6  Valuable  liffe  of  one  of  its  patrons,  a  eertnin 

'?'i!fr."'Dfem3sey.     The  i^dttor  of'the  Constitution  was  ilways 

''t^krt^tjbffe' fot  bis  sktU  in  drawing  prodigious  conclnsfbns 

''^ftcto  ^fendet  premises,  but  bn  this' occasion  he  has  exceeded 

"'Btitiieify  Mich  as  We  detest^hts  principles,  aiid  execrstte  the 

'^^liiHdtefr'eT^g^ness  hcsttows  to'blaist  thenam^  6fH  trdehearted 

'/S^S^gi^ri^i^t^  peasantry,  we -c^n riot  help  btling  amuseff  When 

'•'W^thit^k  of  Ih^'ifcant^ miteri^lft  out  of  whfcft  he  hi=i$  ccmeocted 

' '^^^!^*'*'!'*^^^P^^^^^^^"^^-'  ^^  traVe'it*oti*e*est 
'.  atiflSbrlQ^I  IRfe'  ohimt)eachablfe  t^stimrtrty  t)f  oirt  who  Wittre;4sed 
'^^fi4^'^H6Wafff?ii!^,  arid  \VaS^irideed'a 'party  in  h/ t<iat  the  facts 
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u-ere  simply  these.     Mr.  Bempiey  was  i^taniing  oh  ifobSav 
evening,  not  after  a  day  devotw  to  the  good  of  his  teiiaT|ti^ 
as  our  poHcy-of-extcnmnatioA-defcnding  contemportry  ^i^% 
but  after  a  day  spent  in  leaving  honseless  a  number  ^f  those 
wretched  beings  whom  the  accursed  rule  of  the  Sa^n  W  Feft 
dependant  on  the  tender  mercies  of  soch  as  Mr.  Bempkf. 
He  was  attended  by  his  miscreant  bailiff,  wbo  holAs  the  tinfelS- 
viabie  post  of  his  chief  executioner,  an4  than  wbom;  we  tite 
reason  to  believe,  a  viler  caitiff  remains  liot  unhung/  "  *  *^V; 
**  It  Iwppened  that  within  a  field  near  Mr.  l)dmj[j$fy's^g|ti 
a  number  of  oiir  intelKgent  Wlow-counti^men  were*  oc^ra^ 
in  tbc  enjoyment  of  a  right,  wlich  even*  the  Ivfauuifeal  ;^aig^ 
has  been  compelled  to  recognise;  of  course  We  a)Jude'to 
indrfeasiWe  right  wbkA  every  Irishman'  possesses  of  ^jifjL 
and  using  arms  for  lawful  purposes.    Tire  p^flj^  M''q^ 
were  diverting  tl^emselVes  with  shooting  at  i  imWi'mi^  \m 
noflKnt  of  Mr.  Dempse/s  approach  a' gun  was  distf^ii^ijf^M 
1^  hia  worthless* carcase,  but  at  the  target,  wtrictf  iJtfh^fsM^fit 
a  pitchfork  irapknted  peqn-ndi<iulariy  in  the  Sofi'i^na^W: 
mounted  by  an  old  hat.     The  test  mav  'be  easily' "afcStiuntia 
for:  dreading  the  punishment  he  so  richiy ' de$ef^^^' "''^" 
bands  of  an  outraged  tenantry,  and  conceiving  tfaadb 
bad  oveKaken  him,  Mr.  Dempsey;  with  $  shrieV 

terror,  prostrated   hinwelf  in  Iti^  congehjal  fljtlSj 

received  tlie  contusions  which  the  {kmsHtiifUhi '  has*  !M&i| 
with  tUe  name  of '  wouncW,'  whflc  his  deie^icah^  ctrtttTO^l 
from  the' spet*— the  persohiffcatioit  of'  ftbiect  cbwifai^?.^^'^^ 
take  this  opp©rtunffy  of  congfatulaffng  Mr.*  Deiny^^W^ 
rapid  recovery,  ami  would  suggest  thai  bcffoihe  tte  ^fP^^J^ 
again,  he  would  provide  hfmsSf  wrtfi  a  tloutile-fca^led'  W^ 
jack,  and  a  complete  suit  of  buHct-imtef  metal  dfsh^^^^r**^ 

I  have  alreiftdy  said  that  this  was  my  last  ap1^ei1^al^(^4l,^  pj^; 
that  is  not  precisely  true ;  it  was,  hdwever,  uiy  fe^t  Sp^w^^ 
but  me  ui  any  neirspaper.  Mf  last  was  wBen^^buHhaf  ^5ffl| 
be  anticipaUiig.  ' '\*^- V 

What  a  vast  piece  of  consoWfon,  ta  the  weaff  ^aJiaR^.^ 
eliaiha  the  bill  of  difficulty,  there  is  in  the  t*^^^!^.^.^^^ 
deaeent  on  the  other  dide  is  compm-aii^ely'  ^j^  JSprl^ 

*  It  ii  a  pity  that  Mr.  Dempsey  had  not  the  benefit  of  flj)HjUrifjila 
eatioD.  He  might  hate  hitrodaced  •'  Facfllr *d«*^hAii  Averni" tHw 
great  eflfegt  here £p.  ..^. .".    .^>L:*:fi     v'-^    •'"'^' 
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shpul^ iii3  89PWJI 00  %,3u^j|i.yjove»9nly  ba^por^ry,  hewiU 
trundle  down  witlipttt4U^48UxW^vgpr%9uai  ^frti(Wrr-l)»  own 
"momeutum.  aacl  tbe  few  fiiowdlyj  p^Ashe^heiofty  oak^^  oo 
receiving,  beiqg.qpite  wiificieut  ta  briogfliiw  ccwafortaUy  to 
the  bottom.  /Let  ihb  asaurance  hegiute  jfbw  wa(7>  oh  I  jfe 
travellers^  who  toil  ap  that  .well- worn;  bift  atiU  rough  padh ; 
and  if  misfortuQe  aqunde  a  letreatb^eiore  jouf  jour^ejp  hm  boea 
completed,  phUosophicalljr  tb^qlk  J{9w;..,s^rfl.tbat  ahekw  saved 
you  a  greater  fall..  T^  latter  w^njty  <ia§e  i  I  diJ:  not  mean 
thai  I  ever  practi^  Uie  phil9sophyiliatrI  npw  preaoh,  but 
that,  at  the  time  wUefli  I  .coipiP|Bin^  innning  down  Ibo  hiU 
(I  fewr  I  ^m  running: down  the  metaphor  ^a-wdi^  bnt  I  oiwmot 
help  thatj]  the  top  pi  ^t  s^^med^aa  moHntmn  tctpa  oflearM^l, 
just  aa  far  oSt  as  when  latarkd.  But^  beside  4lie  advi^nltage  of 
ItaWng  {bus  aehorterl^centf  Ibadafew'hetfvyei^ii^bffaifco^ 
of  long  8tanding;.to  itai^twith;  ana-  iiia*  w^^Br&d  how  tapWly 
8  coippact  mass  .of  ,dd)t,  ^oj^pe.  fairiy.  jsat^goingt  wiU  imnmat 
in  btilk  after  the;  fa^j]^  of  tthi?  >^^ii^'&^ui^WTb»U.  laiq^poae 
I  must  hav^  yer|r^ri)r  slwfwn.ii^^i^^sy^ptfliiw 
but  what  they  were  I  9atinot  imag^  ;-r:ifc  i^  true  that  one  hrff 
of  in|  tenants  had  ^h|^  i^n'^wsiij-  osbe^  boi^htrotit^and  thd 
i^ndiiiou  of  the.  Qtne^  uaitf  anppded  1^  reurt  frtr.  ail 

indefinite  period,; 3  la.true  ,tna^,  tte  p^r-ratd  cteitMiovs^  had 
8612;^ py  thirteen  iIV?ian:ed t^i^ea^ foe th^beqefiit ^ Ib^ umoii>; 
bbt^  surely,  this  did  not  jafti|y;  i4fe>,pareiinpjk>py'  akid/evon 
ftiBeatcijjng  tone  pX;  tl^^  lefteiiVI  u^^  t^  ^moei^e  .^frodi  'toy 
CTfiitors/ or  the  ^uininaiy  wwpei'  in,«j?iah^thay':tft«ipw«ls 
fpUOT|rjMi|  lip  their^  threat  P|  the  pthw  J  Jtqow  ndthiiig; 
cafher  peraopallf  or  b^  report,  but  feQa^-ifli#)ChafaQter.4i  h^ 
b^ard  (^  Mji.  pominfc^  8^o^han>.J  di^^j^^ibail  he  wonW 
noijiave  ipst  sp  fineaixippbrtpnity  o£  disj^^fying^-thatforbiac- 

.,,.„.  .......  ..^.'  A  .  .       f,twai8. 

r  alter  tto 

exprawed  mv  total  inability  to  pay  Just  at  pres^titbe^drrai^ 
fl.  i^-^^  'W:  DW>Tft5^gf!f  WWl  «,pc^ft^dv>in  asjfiok-efble 
^,  a8l/c6uld,..my,desu;^.tA  do  so  «Jti(iJaki^. »  Boi^he 
:^t'out  o|  all  was  die  ijondpcti  oi  Mr«^  Qeto)psoy,iai)ti^ 
1  that  thy  uncompromising^LOY^LlPL  Y^rafiity  nhonld  (mmpel 
meTo  say  il— .oTMana.  Even  now,  thpugj>  fif^lkirf  towering 
te^4(P{«tit)bfl^  massive 

aOor,   my'hand   trembles  as  I  pen  that  nSBlej  fltfd  iitt  iirddi'S 
41 
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ottbable  thrill  pecverles  we' wheii  I  think  eta  lairifiwiieris 
avvdthet's!  Oh!  Mark  t^«^y,  yoti  nmiii  of  meekness l**^?«iid 
yon  but  s^e  Ibose  letters,  signed  by  youe  motfaer^iii-laWy  but 
written  in  the  Hnmietakedble  hand  of  her  whom  500  faavestrani 
to  love,  honour^  and  cherish  ^  they  might  grieve  yanrgftiitjb 
spirit^  bttt  moiah  I  'fear  they  wouid  not  tiom  surplrise  ihod:  rl 
lTa?e  them  eH^  fnoni  S)o.  1  t^  9.  and  &p&r  Ahall  I  valte  ihvt 
AoeumentsA^  illodti^ations  o(  unnfrogressivei  ideTtlopsnaRfe  of 
feminine  ho^ility.  '  -        . 

No,  ]  wa»a  petfbct  speeittM  of  t^eeio'lyy  or^*  Dear  Munt;'' 
style-^it  wa(»«lfection^te  in  itii  tone  and  iklittite  in  katirii^s. 
Nf>.  2,  after  the  »ame  tender  oomin^noemetit^'aihjdfid  pmn- 
thel'ieally  to  «  certain  dressm^er, '  who  was  ^  the  Jtime^siog 
''erer  so  much  annoyance ^^  about  ber  biU.  -No.S.vasiitt 
first  of  *'  My  dear  MMtague''  period,  iild  oame  lo  iJie^pdioi 
at  once,  requiring' «'remittance  without  di^l^.  No^ii  stated 
that  there  wM  upwardsi  of  a  year's  joint»e  due,  ^^  and  jDodoBB* 
knom  bow  mueh  interest  to  the  girls.'^  -  5  v  reallyiCouhl.iifli 
see  why  "  I  had  not^eomplied  ^iih  the  re(|9est  in  No.  i,  «id 
6  thought  it  ^<V6t7  odd'*  that  I  had  not^aiMireAd  SstaU. 
No.  7  was  of  <^inion  that  '^ something  must  be  dooey^'-aod 
deacvibed  that  eomethiug  in  iguraTtive  language.  8,  iliadafmiag 
metaphor,  contained  a  clearly  developed  threat  of  legid  era* 
sures ; ,  attd  in  No*  9  the  eorMapondenee  had  ttidontly  mmAieA 
boiling  point,  indicated  by  the  prefatory  '^Sir,''  and  thebiltec 
ii*DBy  of  tlte  w^hole  note  ]  in  it  Mre.  Dempsey  aBHorod  m&  tini 
I  had  taken  adp<mie^  of  her  wnproUeteA  position  ia  tnmpb 
on  %  W00kj  defencdiM  woman  (1  tramfde  on  any  woouitt,  OHtdi 
leee  sueh  a  one  as  Mrs^  Bempaey  I)-^thait  she  had  appcidad  to 
my  sympathies  too  often^-^-that  I  }MLdnoMfoka^et>ep^wA  tlial% 
finidly^  she  was  determined  to  follow  Mv.  Sei^enn^  advioo^  wmA 
join  my  other  creditors  in  applyHig  for  m  iV(;6t90f,iiy4'tlni  .1 
was  not  to  bkme  her,  as  it  was  all  my  ownfimU^  mad  iba  wm 
only  doing  her  duty  to  herself  and  lier  cbikben*  *"  . 

A  few  DKHitka  before  the  word  f4eemr  w«dd  Innm  faeen  a 
mystery  tame,  bat  lay  faoiUties  had  been  woadagfttUy afcai {iwaci 
of  late ;  and  in  the  very  feoe  of  Du  Joimson,  whoaa  definitiau^ 
'^ one  who  receives"  was  obfiouely  inappKeable to  any  umamput 
of  such  a  property  as  mine^  I  fell  a  firm  connciioa  thai .  aay 
reign  at  Bailinahaskin  was  over — and  so  it  was* 

One  morning — it  may  have  been  even  onejfo^momnig,  lawt 
I  do  not  remember  the  preoias  state  of  the  weatber-^^the.loiiy 
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thieatoned  reeeiver  niflde  bis  Appearance ;  I  m^  deposed  i  the 

ielNmCs,  one  and  all,  did  aervile  bomi^  to  th^  nevr  eomer  j  ai^ 

Mi.  BD^nwnt  Teigned  in  my  etefid,    I  call  him  Mr.  Pacch- 

oient^fDr  tSTo  ceosone :  in  ihe-fiiiBt  place,  I  am  to  this  day  in 

igntaance  of  his  real  oaroe^.tbougli^  I  hlvve  no  doabt^  inforaoatiofl 

en  that  poinAi  m  well  aa  on  some  othere  oonneekd  with  him, 

ma.eoa^ned  in  at  leaat  one  of  the  man;  Hoticeft  which  Mrs» 

Vogaity  intercepted  and  horned^  ftrom  a  aupentitious  idea  that 

such  documents  ought  never  to  be  handled  by^  a  person  in  my 

positidii;  and^  seoondly^  his  appeaiwneeirto  my  mind,  suggested 

'^paorchlseiit"   at  onct;   hia  (ace,  bot-h  in  complexion,  and 

ehaiBptcr^  resemUed-ft  ccahbed  old  mortage  dtod,  w^ith  two 

small  red  seals  fttf  eyes,  and  numeroos  end  intricate  initial 

flourishes  worked  m  wrii)f1<les  round  the  ooreerB  of  his  nnmth, 

so  thai  thai  orifice  always  looked  as  if  jiASt^  about  to  Atter  <'  thii 

indenture  witneasetb  ;*'  bis  laugh  (foir  I  beard  hdoi  laugh  once) 

bad  adty^  crackling  wmnd^  like  the  rtatling  oi  ^sp  new 

taHum;  and  even  his  old  fashiaaed-  oardceen  waistcoat  might 

haiRe  beeatakcQ  for  an  original  will,  so  obscure  was  jts  pattertw 

aad  ao  mueh  did  its  diateuded  pockets  seem  to  contiain.     My 

imaginatioti  vto  at  that  titae  very  apt.  to  dwell  on  legal  mechan^ 

im  in  gcmeral,  and  hence  it  was  that  all  these  fanciful  eom« 

parisoBs  ocoanred  to  me  when  I  saw  the  receiver  for  the  firs^ 

ttme^  as  he  walked  acro^  the  lawn,  attended  by  (oh,  the  perfidy 

of  roan  I)  the  obsequious  Myles,  who  was  showing  him  the 

landa^  and  oranting  hia  fevour  in  the  most  cringing  manner,  at 

kastjasfar  as  I  oooldsee;    but  that  was  not  very  far;  the 

proapeeif  of  the  house  was  not  extensive,  and  I  was  tbea  ooxu 

fined  to  its  walk*     Mrs.  Fogarty  had  got,  I  have  not  the  re* 

motesit  idea  how,  intimation  of  certain  designs   against  my 

person^  and  bad  prescribed,  on  the  honsmopathiasystem,  a  dose 

of  imprfsonment,  to  avoid  loss  of  liberty.    Then  it  was  that  that 

noble  woman  appeared  in  her  true  colors.     Ballinahaskin  was 

victualled  for  a  siege  (  the  halUdoor  locked,  and  the  command 

of  the.  garrison  taken  by  her  in  person,  with  a  coolness  that 

sbowrd  her  to  be  an  adept  in  such  matters,  and  a  determination 

viHttfay  of  afi  Amason  atkd  a  better  cause.     The  apostac^  of 

Mjiea^  while  it  attached  her  more  firmly  to  my  interests,  uii- 

veoled  completely   the  enmity  she  bad  hitherto  cherished  in 

secret  for  that  amiable  man.     She  now  openly  taunted  him^ 

vrJfienever  he  passed  the  house,  with  being  a  '' roane^sperted 

m^ur,"  and  aoeused  him  of  thriving  on  his  plunder  after  he  had 
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•he  8Aid:vkat^ii6  tMM^^e^  poilii;!^4ebst;  iBt9^MQiitMM> 
tible^be  had  gbw^bvor  ftp  t^^^vt^mf^  shrltadi^etnahn^bqiMBl 
ta  tli«^  kttt.  Aceept ^  Bridlgtift J^ogUi^  !<^^ot,'ifatbMii  muUM 
rAther  beaddtcxst^dj^theiiDote  ^n()oaAM^aaid'ihinntM|risipel- 
lfltion'fiJddy*^-«4|ittd9ptjt^  ipitmt&to  t|9  viitoes;^  is  vitbUnpif 
gtattituile-fK)ni^i)fe'wbo;f in^tri^  (hiu^ alneei^  svraaidBKita^lf 

at  iimei-tt^a  tK^lc»o(Oe,  btit^thy  ^isart-Mgaii^arMrf  im^  fU, 
O  Biddy^!  etefi  iii^tby  mifMriots/'Wottld^atOM  fcvgfteior  W^ 
'Uwr.thme,-'/  '^"'-  -i- .  ■■  .:  ...jj  ,. .  -. ;.  -.  mvjJ;  L'cr.  .i:ni!i;i  v.: 
.1  might 4«M«n<P the  aottft^evonli  asaliioh  ^oeeamictoiTeUett 
the  monditinj^of:4hflt  mgi^h^h^  liifui^MBif^viildbiliBqtttft 
attempts  to  gain  admission,  and  how  those  attempts  were  alvajs 
frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  Mrs.  Fogarty ;  how  the  same 
heroic  woman  mistook  a  peaceable  and  unoffending  man  for  i 
legal  emissary  of  some  sort,  and  thereupon  broke  bis  head  with 
the  handle  of  her  sweeping  brush, ~  which  feat  she  accomplished 
after  the  approved  fashion  of  harlequin  in  the  pantomime,  when 
he  leans  out  of  the  6rH  floor  window,  and  lays  bis  lath  sword 
athwart  the  skull  of  unsuspecting  pantaloon,  who  is  knockiiig 
at  the  street-door.  I  might  tell  how  a  certain  prooess-serfer 
literally  sat  down  before  our  fortalice,  and  smoked  pipe  after 
pipe  on  the  door-step,  and  how  the  supplies  were  for  a  time  cot 
off,  and  nothing  remained  between  the  garrison  and  starvation 
but  a  side  of  bacon  and  a  botlle  of  pickled  onions.  I  might 
mention  a  host  of  such  ex^i^^  i^jdents,  but  occurrences  hke 
these  have  now  become  every  day  matters;  and,  besides,  I 
know  that  there  are  many  who  will  affect  to  consider  my  ex- 
periences fictitious ;  and  I  have  no  desire  to  encounter  the  in- 
dignation of  some  scored  bf  g^ilem^n  in  difficulties,  each  of 
whom  would  probably  think  I  was  holding  up  his  own  peculiar 
case  to  public  view.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Ballinahaskin  held 
Qfui  fioff  a:  Im^  ttmc,  att^rfietmed  likely  .io'tmi  Tioy .ii> jto  >d- 
hereufietQ  tl^  0[H)ttQ,  '^No  Surffwiar  I"  .  And  even  toff^wafc 
a  themci  perhaps,  ifor  some  futnfe  Homer,  But,  aa  Tcov  (31 
by  stratagem,  so  eventually  did  Balliftabaskin;  InW^^vlfTRte 
fdr  me— ihou^  tt(A,  pcrhups,  Ibr  Mrs:  I\^gt^yJ(t'dr'*  iW*%li 
dioiMFihourl)  I  katit.an  eario  tbe^elhaliatiDtiatQfjftljiksrivlWt 
thrjo^gb  thQ,kfi/rr)K)lQ  of  A\^  ball-d^or,  ccaved^^ajtoiiit^^  wjA 
grcjit  earuCJ^tnesa.  "  Voor  fellow/'  thougiit  I,  "  no  doUbt  hci« 
sorry,  and  has  come  to  ask  forgiveness  for  his  treachery,^  attJ> 


^il^eriBfroke,ctf  tbenvrnto^  I  let  him  in*  ''Titotb^  sir/' 
«icbiiefafile»faebtdju^iiiircd  binso^  that  Mrs.  Fogarty  >w«8 
jaofTOT^ent^  "  'ib  wrry  I  a»  to  «ee  jonr  hoox^  Ihia  way ;  it's 
ftiOB^  murthurfor  a  kiodUboacted  gmtleisaD,  that  was  so  good 
tailKipaoi^  to  be  shai  up  in  a  lonesome  ho^^t,  for  all  tbe 
ivorklillba  fttot^in  a  tbwp-  I  hope/'  be  contiMiad,  taking  aome 
fbj^iiHttiiJiis  (itt^l^  ^^  font  homx  «Qn'l<. think  bard  of  ne 
JB^fdmn/tD^.duti  tOi  (bem  tbai^ employed  oid-^a  poor  mail  miaat 
lisa^  bnd-tliey  peime  w^  for  givin'  your  faooor  tbia.  Any- 
^luami  wJMtm  Hat  mt  of  taIkin^?^-th«re^8  tbe  eopy,  and  bere's 
the  'riginal ;  and  tbere's  a  shav  and  two  peelers  waiiin'  for  your 
Jieiior^  ooMayjueot  talbe  hadk  gate  T^  it  was  a  wcii;  and 
^liatf  i^ht  Ijvaa.kdged  ait  th^  exponaa  of  the  connty  I 


j)HM        #.iHMill.*^     'If 


I'' 


I/ENVOl.        'V     ■ 

I  .  (itllOM  THB  BPITOE.) 

•r.'i.  '•  ;  .  ,    . 

It  is  to  b&  regnittad  that  Mr.  Dempsey  baa  seen,  fit  to  con- 
ctik^e  his  narrative  so  abrtiptly.  There  can  be  no  dotfbt  that, 
,4^rib*ed,Mi  his  pathetic  style^jthe  scenes  be  witnessed  when  in 
:PiP^9i  a^4  hi^  fi^bsequenjt  adventures,  would  have  been  deep^ 
.iater<9*iBg  to  all  readera<^at  leaat  we  think  ao-r-^bot  the  «nfc»- 
ttiJiate  gentleman  himself  is  of  a  different  opinion.  It  might 
appear  h'ke  vai^ity  in  the  Editor  of  the  Irish  Quaetjebly,  were 
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he  to  ;9tote^  tUe.pflie^^^f {leoaent ^molaoieQt.aqdtfvLtiDir^  fi^ma  tbt 
were  made  o^i-hia  p^jrti;o  Mr.  Dempse^,  ii  order  ta  indqce  hia 
to  ^dd  a  ^equcl  to  biq  tale,  cautaining,  if  possible,  one  or  two 
bvie  jK^n^  liil^Hkyl^  aU^^v^ot^  i^^ii^.up  o^tt^r^satiafactorilji 
witba.bap}]|f  XDarriage*  Sufiio^  it  to  jsi^,.  th^t^nothi^coBld 
have  been  »ore  liberal*  than  bis  tennS|  or  oiotq  dctermned  tbaa 
Mr.  Dempspj'i^  f;ej(ectioiy  of  them — ^p  the  grounds  that  he  did 
DDt,lifili%ve  iu  inatf?lttq^^alielicitJ^,and  woul^  hs^ve  nothing  to 
dp  ^iiU  Action,  ^  ■  »  _!       j- 

The  worthy  gentjeman.,having  thus  evinced  a  Djaoitotdis* 
inclination  to  give  any  further  account  of  himself,  the  -dety  of 
rdii^vi^g  the  aBxi^y-.  of  the  publiC:,  as  to  l^s  ultimate  fate,  de- 
yolvi^  upon  tbi^  Editor,.  '        . 

Mr.  D^mpseyVprcionged  absence  from  Ballioahaskio^.  after 
the  term  of  his  incarceration'^  had  expired*  excited  some  sv- 
pnse  in  the  pejghbouHiood^  and  gave  rise  to  many  reports,  alike 
absurd  in  their  uatiure  and  prejudicial  to  his  character.  It  vas 
confidently  asserted  that  he  had  attempted  suicide,  and  had  been 
seen  lyii^  in  state^  and  in  a  very  untidy  state^  on  the  bank  of 
the  canal  near  Portobello^  with  two  policemen  keeping  watch 
and  ward  over  him.  ,  It  was  said  that,  preferring,  the  calm 
sednsion  of  MnlUn'a  Hotdtf.ta  the  bustle  and  tnrmoi)  of  the 
world  without^  be  had  fixed  his  residence  there  pemmientlvt 
and  might  be  seen  any  day^  clad  in  a  shawl-pattern  dressing- 
gown,  and  playing  rackets  with  qou^h  grace  and  ener^*  By 
some  be  was  suspected  of  having  changed  his  name  and  gpne^ 
America,  others  suggested  CaliCorniai  or  some  hotter  dimat^ 

*  It  was  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  hours  he  spent  in  durance  Tile 
that  Mr.  Dempsey  comtMtted  his  Ezperieoeep  t«  paper,  fie  toucAiugly 
aUudealo  this  fact  in  the  latter  part  of  faia  lilei  If  any  fUffthtr  ooq^^ 
xaatioB  be  necesaarj,  we  hare  tlie  origiiiai  manuscript  written  on  j^ro- 
tested  bills  and  the  baclLS  of  dunning  letters,  and  wiU  be  liappj  to  ibxtw  it 

to  any  connoisseur  in  such  matters Bi>. 

f   Pwfyo»  the  Marslialsea. 


And  <mi  of  Ws  Olontxyslif  atiqttiAiniatweB  was  retif  to  ^rte  011 
iiffidavlt;  that  life  fe^d  itecognwed^hf*  iB(UAtoiBi«ty<!ift,'  Jitt}ted4li 
d  j[>Ueh)t  df  deal  bo^^dd,  ktid  bi^rii^g  cm  his  bkek  th6  iturtHng 
atmbuTic^efie,  that  th^'aif^bfi^ni^nt  Wb^fofiged^  id^  wa^ihe 
drily  boosfe  in  the  ttrorldfor urtadultmtedPWaat ftur».Utttl-tighfi 
ptence.  Bat  after  tt  (Mb  thesfe  toddtrrs  dfe*a#ay.  flpectdatM 
itself  grtfw^  weaty  of  specttlhttng,  atiS'Mif:  Dempjfej^^iras  <ju5ti 
forgotten,  or  iietttenibered  only  In  ctomiectibn  Vjth  a  urtee!. 
barrow  of  pecoliar  construction,  which  he  had  introdQced  into 
the^  country,  and  which  is  to  fliis'day  known  a^^Deinpsey's 
latent/'  :    :  • 

When  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  that  magwi  erueiWe 
for  changing  land  into   gold,  was  inveYited,  Mti  Ddtnpsey^^ 
property  was  one  of  the  first  experimented  upon  by  the  modern 
alehemysts;  but  those  who  watched  his  counten^fueeias  hfe  read 
the  first  aiiuouneement  of  thtti  fact,  say,  that  wttbihe  exeeption 
df  a  smile  of  intense  happiness,  he  displayed  no  emotion  what- 
ever.  It  Ttas  hoped  that  proceedings  in  which  He  #as  so  deeply 
interested  would  hare  had  tlie  effect  of  drawing  him  from  his 
concealment,  or  at  leait  reoioving  the  rdH  xit  obde^rity  which 
bung  oter  his  fate,  but  Mr.  Bempsey  was  sceptical  as  to  the 
probikbility  of  a  surplus,  and  besides,  it  was  written  fa  the 
Book  of  Fate  that  the  Irish  QuAfttBKLT  BftVufiW  was  to  be 
the  Ttteaiis  of  his  resuscitation.    In  the  slimmer  of  1860  there 
came  into  the  posseission  of  the  Editor  a  document  in  which 
Me^sra^  Piter,  Nogs  and  Parker,  of  Lombarf-Street,  London, 
were  requested  to  pay  the  bearet'  a  certain  sum  of  money — but 
why  should  he  seek  to  conceal  the  fact  ?— it  was  a  bill.     Ariped 
wiU)  tJbi^  talisman  he  aoi^htjtbe  oountiog^bouse  of  that  emiaeat 
firm,  and  on  explaining  tlie  cause  of  hib  vi^,  was  directed  to 
appfy  to  the  head  cashier,  Mr.  Dempsey ;  it  ier  not  necessary 
to  state  the  nature  of  his  request,  but  it  was  granted  with  such 
dignified  suavity,  that  the  Editor  on  the  spot  registered  a  vow 
to   cultivate   the  acquaintance   of  Montague  Dempsey.     He 
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succeeded,  and  the  iDtimacj  ha?  been  productive  of  the  haf^neit 
results  to  himself  and  the  public.  Six  wedLS  afterwards,  whea 
the  Editor  stepped  from  the  Holyhead  padcet  on  his  BStiie 
shore,  he  bore  in  his  hand  a  richly  freighted  carpet*bag— it 
contained  a  pair  of  trousers,  a  waistcoat,  a  dressing-case,  four 
shirts,  a  Bradshaw's  Bailway  Guide,  and  the  manoscript  of 
''  Mr.  Montague  Dempse/s  Experiences/' 


THE 

IRISH  QUARTERLY  REYIEW. 


No.  XXXV.— OCTOBER,  1859. 


Art.  I.-THB   FICTIONS   OF   OUR   FOREFATHERS. 

Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society,    Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4j. 
Dublin :  O'Daly,  1854—1859. 

In  former  ages,  including  part  of  the  eighteenth  cfentury, 
our  ancestors  chose  to  take  their  principal  meal  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  thus  had  time  and  opportunity  to  go  afterwards 
to  their  employments,  to  take  walks  or  rides,  or  enjoy  a  good 
comedy  or  tragedy.     Then  they  took  their  light  evening  meal : 
and  after  «ome  social  chat,  in  manv  cases  enlivened  by  a  social 
cup,  they  retired  to  rest,  their  well  varied  day  being  over.    We 
would  not  bore  our  readers  by  needlessly  informing  them  that 
we  have  changed  all  this;  that  now  a  late  dinner  most  un- 
healthily spun  out  to  bed  time,  concludes  the  day,  but  for  the 
sake  of  making  them  call  to  mind,  that  in  this  institution  at  least 
we  have  gone  back  to  the  customs  of  ages  long  prior  to  those 
spoken  of  in  our  opening  sentence.     There  is  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  evenings  of  these  latter  days  and  the 
evenings  of  the  remote  times.     Now,  the  time  after  the  serious 
basiness  of  the  meal  is  consumed  in  talking  politics,  talking 
«  nonsense,  or  drinking.     For  as  to  taking  part  in  a  dance,  or 
listening  to  music,  these  must  be  included  in  the  business  of 
next  day,  as  they  mostly  take  place  after  midnight.     But  with 
oar  great  ancestors  it  was  otherwise  ordained.     When  '  thirst 
and  hunger  ceased,'  and  the  fatigue  arising  from  the  chase  or 
the  fight  made  mental  or  bodily  exertion  disagreeable,  they  re- 
clined on  their  couches,  or  sat  upright  in  their  high-backed 
chairs,  according  to  country  or  climate,  called  in  their  buffoons, 
or  dancers,  or  singers,  or  listened   to  the  bard  or  storyteller, 
till  entertainers  and  entertained  were  equally  tired ;  and  then 
the  seance  came  to  a  natural  termination;  and  sleep  and  rest 
did  their  needful  duty,  till  a  timely  hour  of  next  morning. 

KO.    XXXV.,  VOL.   IX.  4^ 
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Thus  did  Homer,  or  some  poet  or  poets  of  his  supposed  era, 
recite  certain  episodes  of  the  Trojan  war,  at  the  evening  ban- 
quets of  the  Ionian  chiefs ;  thas  did  Ovid  read  out  passages 
from  the  Metam&rpho$edn  while  he  still  retained  favor  at  the 
court  of  Augustus ;  and  thus  did  the  old  Celtic  bards,  whom 
we  may  without  censure  call  Oisinf  CaoilU,  or  Fergtu,  make 
the  night  seem  short  to  Cormac,  to  Ar(,  or  Con  of  the  Hundred 
FighU. 

It  may  be  safely  allowed  that  writing  in  Greek  characters 
was  known  in  the  days  of  fioboam,  about  which  period  Homer 
or  his  ^1^/^  ^d(n^<?r  lived ;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  ttut^ 
bards  of  tha  time  were  more  expert  at  fingering  the  wine  cup- 
stem  than  the  stile^  and  also  that  his  blindness  presented  sen'oas 
obstacles  to  practice  in  penmanship.  So  the  sightless  poet 
conned  over  in  his  mind  his  many  legends ;  and  by  dint  of  re- 
peating them  fixed  tliem  in  his  owti  memory  and  in  the  memoTj 
of  his  disciples  in  the  art.  These  again  transferred  them  to 
their  successors,  and  in  lapse  of  time  many  omissions  were  made, 
and  many  interpolations  effected.  But  ^  the  withdrawal  of 
one  blessing  is  generally  followed  by  the  introduction  of  ano- 
ther, letters  began  to  flourish ;  and  before  the  legends  as  sni? 
by  the  sightless  bard  were  thoroughly  forgotten  or  altered  for 
the  worse,  the  genito  of  Pisistratus  constructed  a  simple  frame 
work  in  which  he  inserted  the  various  lays  Hating  to  the  .de- 
struction of  Ilium,  ot  the  heroes  and  demi-gods  who^lia^^iSTig^t 
for  or  against  it. 

In  after  times  we  find  Aristarchus  taking  the  epic  as  left  & 
the  learned  tyrant  of  Athens  (God  send  us  a  few  such  tyrants !), 
correcting  mistakes,  supplying  deficiencies,  and  retrenching  in- 
terpolations and  superfiuities. 

Now  we  must  be  permitted  (first  asking  pardon  of  all  clasaic 
students)  to  state  our  own  personal  feeling  towards  that  wonfe 
and  perfect  production  of  human  genius,  and  to  dedare  thsi 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  ite  episodes,  the  readltug  « 
studying  of  the  main  body  of  the  work  would  be  about  as  &• 
agreeable  a  mental  occupation  as  we  could  concdve.  Lootiag 
to  the  favorite  characters  of  the  author,  what  do  we  find  h«t 
specimens  of  craft,  selfishness,  unrestrainable  passion  or  unfeel- 
ing cruelty?  Then  see  what  a  large  portion  of  the  poem  is 
taken  up  with  a  mere  catalogue  of  ships,  and  the  names  of 
fighting  men,  who  without  excititig  the  least  interest  in  tls 
breast  of  poet  or  reader,  come  on  the  scene,  and  butcher  eKb 
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olbec  in  a  most  dreary  iashioQ  I  Thus  A  with  a  javelin  ca<tt 
kills  B,  C,  and  J),  and  as  be  stoops  to  rifle  bis  last  victim,  him- 
self is  transfixed  by  the  javelin  of  E,  who  scarcely  has  pinned 
F  to  the  ground,  when  be  feels  the  lance  of  G  piercing  his  own 
groin.  The  unfeeling  poet  describes  most  minutely  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wounds,  and  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  sufferers, 
aggravated  by  the  sudden  recollection  of  the  sweet  scenes  of 
childhood  and  youth,  and  the  love  of  mother,  sister,  or  wife : 
but  he  has  to  give  an  anatomical  pr^is  of  the  parting  scenes 
of  some  thousands  more,  and  must  get  on,  being  as  little  af- 
fected himself  by  the  anguish  and  misery  he  describes,  as  a 
professional  fisher  by  the  wriggles  of  a  trout. 

The  best  warriors  of  the  Trojans  are  not  a  match  for  the 
second  or  third  rate  Grecian  Chiefs,  except  when  directly 
assisted  by  some  partial  god  or  goddess  ;  and  it  is  surely  a 
wonder  how  these  wonderful  worthies  took  ten  long  years  to 
subdue  their  inferior  ioes,  and  even  then  were  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  stratagem.  The  god-like  Hecior  himself,  the  unselfish 
hero,  the  true  patriot,  gets  wretched  treatment  from  his  poet. 
His  courage,  like  that  of  Bob  Acres,  comes  and  goes,  he  flies 
before  his  antagonist,  and  falls  after  a  mere  semblance  of  a 
struggle.  And  what  an  unmitigated  ruffian  is  the  mighty 
J^chiues,  the  central  point  of  interest,  the  ehampion  par  ex- 
eellence  of  the  poem,  when  placed  in  line  with  the  Pious 
Eneas,  with  Binaldo,  with  Arikur  of  Bfitai%  Osour  of  the 
Eeoians,  or  Siegfried  of  the  Niebelu/ngen  Lied  I  In  his 
heart  there  is  no  room  for  mercy ;  for  a  mere  personal  pique 
he  stolidly  looks  on  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  seeing  the  remains  of  bis  noble  foe  at  his  mercy,  he 
draws  thongs  through  the  sinews  of  his  legs,  and  drags  him 
thr^e  times  round  the  walls  of  the  fortress  he  had  so  long 
defended,  before  the  e}<es,  and  in  hearing  of  the  cries  of  the 
wife,  the  child,  and  the  parents  of  the  fallen  guardian  of  bis 
conntry. 

Surely  magnanimity  and  the  possession  of  a  human  heart, 
ought  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  hero.  The  Hero  of 
the  lUad  has  not  the  slightest  pretence  to  them  ;  he  has  not 
even  a  just  claim  to  real  courage.  He  is  sheathed  in  impene^ 
trable  armour,  and  his  foes  are  such  pigmies,  that  he  is  merely 
a  butcher  on  a  large  scale  through  the  whole  of  the  concluding 
fight,  and  we  are  obliged  to  look  on  a  continued  disgusting 
series  of  murders. 
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The  plot  of  the  Iliad  has  been  cried  up  for  the  imitation  of 
all  succeeding  poets  ;  let  us  examine  with  what  juatne^^s.  The 
object  to  be  attained  is  evidently  the  destruction  of  the  citj; 
thai  is  not  attained.  Let  it  be  said  that  the  death  of  IJecUK 
assured  it^  but  that  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  account;  of 
the  after  events  as  related  in  any  extint  legends  or  narrative*. 
Let  it,  however,  be  granted  that  the  death  of  Hector  is  the 
thing  to  be  achieved,  and  that  the  quarrel  in  the  opening  of 
the  poem  seems  to  render  that  object  unattainable,  and  thM 
we  are  skilfully  conducted  through  circumstances,  each  natu- 
rally rising  from  a  foregoing  one,  and  seeming  to  put  off  the 
attainment  of  the  dei^ign  tlie  farther  off  as  we  advance,  but  ia 
reality  conducing  inevitably  to  the  desired  catastrophe. 
That,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Hector  skjj 
Patroclua :  and  then  Achillea  donning  his  invincible  arms, 
slays  his  foe  under  very  discreditable  circumstances ;  and  be- 
tween the  starting  point,  the  turning  point,  and  the  catastrophe, 
we  are  treated  to  episodes,  to  melees  and  unpict4iresque  single 
combats,  consisting  chiefly  of  javelin  casts;  and  thioe 
might  be  taken  out  of  the  order  in  which  we  fiud  them^  aiul 
settled  in  other  fashions  without  deranging  the  general  d^ign. 

Now,  laying  some  of  ti^  above  blame  on  the  pagan  spirit  of 
the  age,  joining  our  voice  to  the  acclaim  of  twenty-fiR 
centuries  in  praise  of  the  deathless  lay, — ^recommen^ni 
readers  ignorant  of  Greek  to  Cowper'a  rather  than  Popes 
version  for  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  original,  and  wi^luug 
that  Pope  and  Dryden  had  exchanged  tasks  when  the;  took  to 
translate  the  lUad  and  Eneid,  we  turn  our  faces  weatwarcU. 

Taking  into  account  the  circumstances  under  vhick  the 
old  Celtic  or  Teutonic  tales,  either  in  prose  or  pOetiy,  were 
recited,  it  will  not  cause  surprise  that  none  of  thebi,  aspares 
to  the  length  of  an  epic,  or  it  it  is  at  all  lengthened  out  by 
mistake,  it  resembles  one  of  our  old  coins  witli  the  cfoiS9,  aad 
will  make  four  tales  such  as  they  are.  Action,  adventure 
suspense,  thrilling  situations,  are  indispensable ;  and  these  ace 
helped  out  with  a  profusion  of  high  sounding  alliteralife 
epithets,  and  not  unfrequently  a  catalogue  of  heroi^  or  their 
stag  or  wolf  hounds,  or  episodes  containing  complete  stories 
in  themselves. 

Small  favor  would  an  epic  constructed  on  the  plan  laid  down 
by  Aristotle,  if  it  took  four  or  five  evenings  in  delivery,  find 
from  the  excited  audience  of  such  productions  as  are  above 
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mentioned,  'fliey  could  not  afford  patience  or  toleration  to 
nice  discrinfiination  of  character,  philosophical  observations,  ap- 
propriate descriptions  of  scenery,  jndicioas  remarks  on  the 
relative  duties  of  kings  and  subjects  to  each  other,  or  the  slow 
pace  of  a  skilfully  contrived  Epos  drawn  out  to  the  tiresome 
point. 

It  was  a  sure  index  of  the  artificial,  unsound,  and  uncritical 
literature  of  last  century,  that  James  Mac  Pherson,  after  col- 
lecting in  the  Highlands  some  of  these  old  Celtic  fictions,  a 
few  in  manuscripts  of  a  late  date,  but  the  greater  part  from 
oral  recitation,  should  weave  them  into  a  very  passable  epic, 
bring  poor  Ossian  from  figliting  or  coursing  over  the  plains  of 
Allen,  naturalize  him  in  a  Highland  bothy,  clap  a  reed  in  his 
hand,  and  order  the  literati  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  bow  down 
before  him  who  penned  a  huge  volume  ere  running  hand  was 
known,  even  in  the  cradle  of  Gaelic  literature. 

As  one  lie  needs  the  support  of  sundry  others,  he  was  obliged 
to  transpose,  distort,  and  even  invent  historical  facts  to  make 
onr  Fenian  heroes  change  their  names  and  native  land ;  and  the 
grave  and  pious  Dr.  Blair  sat  down  and  wrote  a  volume  to 
make  bis  countryman's  Hes  look  like  truth  ;  and  such  was  the 
delusion,  that  multitudes,  including  Napoleon  1st,  took  leave  of 
the  little  natural  sense,  God  had  given  them,  and  throwing  up 
kheir  head  coverings,  shouted  out,  '*  Whose  dog  is  this  Irish 
Oiein?  there  is  no  poet  but  the  Highland  Ossian,  and  Mac 
Pherson  is  his  prophet." 

'  IN^hethe^  our  Pagan  ancestors  had  any  written  books,  or 
li^W  how  to  fill  them  with  any  characters  except  the  Ogham, 
Which- would  certainly  require  the  skill  of  a  cunning  penman 
to  mate  it  look  ornamental  in  bound  folios  or  the  primitive 
t^ll-*— wiH  probdbly  remain  for  ever,  what  it  is  at  this  moment, 
ijt  vexed  question. 

But  whatever  the  state  of  the  written  literature,  there  was 
little  room  left  to  the  unhappy  kings  and  chiefs  to  doubt  of  the 
extent  of  the  vocal  literature,  prose  and  poetry,  that  flourished 
ih'ibe  inemories  and  on  the  tongues  of  the  thousand  and  one 
tardd  or  stbiry  tellers  that  annually  visited  their  raths,  and  re- 
lieved them  of  their  superfluous  gold  and  silver  wine  cups,  rich 
mantles^  brooches,  and  girdles. 

When  it  is  taken  into  account  that  every  one  of  these  luck- 
less dignitaries  had  his  own  hereditary  seanachie  or  bard  to 
ddpport  in  good  style,  and  keep  in  good  humour,  in  addition 
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to  this  array  of  "  Wandering  Minstrels/'  it  is  little  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  their  patience  gave  way  at  last^  and  that  they 
would  have  sent  the  whole  idle  school  to  take  a  co6l  bath  in  the 
sea  of  Moyle,  only  for  the  good  offices  of  St,  Colum-KiL 
Then  the  ranks  were  thinned,  the  greater  part  were  allowed  to 
set  up  as  carvers  in  bog-oak,  as  cow  herds,  or  as  bearers  of 
lance  and  buekler;  and  no  King,  Tanist,  or  Tiernach,  was 
bound  to  maintain  more  than  one  poet  and  one  genealogist  in 
his  establishment. 

We  sympathise  with  the  relieved  feelings  of  the  owner  of 
rath  or  fortress,  when  he  no  longer  dreaded,  as  evening  came 
on,  the  approach  of  the  mounteci  bard  who  was  strong  in  the 
possession  of  his  thousand  stories,  attended  by  the  bard  next  in 
rank,  who  was  only  made  up  in  five  hundred,  who  again  was 
looked  up  to  by  the  poet  of  a  solitary  hundred,  but  who  still 
felt  himself  great  in  the  presence  of  the  fifty-storied  aspirant, 
who  was  sedulously  cared  for  by  the  apprentice  of  ten ;  and 
every  one  with  minds  made  up  to  make  themselves  at  home  in 
the  devoted  dun,  and  eat,  and  drink,  and  not  depart  without  a 
decent  improvement  in  their  worldly  cicumstances. 

When  the  powers  attributed  to  poetic  satire  in  those  times 
are  taken  into  account,  we  must  suppose  the  comfort  of  the 
relieved  chiefs  and  kings  to  have  been  very  great  indeed.  An 
instance  is  given  from  the  introductory  matter  of  the  second 
volume,  edited  by  Mr.  O'Kearney. 

**  Seanchan  and  his  troop  of  subordinate  Ollamhs  baling  p^Ki  a.visH 
to  Ouaire,  king  of  Connaiight,wbo  was  celebrated  for  greatliberalitj, 
the  cross  old  man,  becoming  displ^as^  whh  the  treatment  be  rec^T«d 
at  court,  refused  to  take  the  rations  whick  had  been  dreM^  for  Ut 
use.  After  a  three  davs'  fa^t  his  wiiV  persuaded  him  to  accept  am  egg, 
but  by  some  neglect  of  the  servants,  the  mice  (we  had  then  no  nt!>} 
had  devoured  the  contents.  The  Ollamh  was  so  exasperated  that  )m 
vowed  to  satirize  the  mice  ;  but  upon  reflection,  determined  instead, 
to  make  the  cats  feel  the  venom  of  his  sathre,  nnoe  they  raHered  the 
mice  to  live,  and  thereby  do  him  the  ii^«ry« 

The  ro^al  cat  was  therefore  condemned  to  8ufier  t|ie  eifeoU  ^ttkt 
bard*s  satire.  This  regal  animal  having  felt  the  venom  of  the  aatire 
in  his  cave,  told  his  wife  and  daughter  that  Seanchan  had  satirized 
him  ;  but  that  be  would  prooeed  to  the  palaee,  carry  the  old  man 
away,  and  tear  his  flesh  to  pieces.  He  kept  his  word ;  he  ibttvA  llit 
Ollamh,  and  casting  him  on  his  shoulderS}  carried  him  off  deepite  the 
guards.  When  he  was  passing  near  Glonmacnoise  with  the  aa^irtst 
on  his  shoulder,  St.  Kiaran  being  in  a  neighl>ouriDg  forge,  and  seeii^ 
the  position  of  affairs,  Snatched  a  red  hot  ploaghshare  rhoni  the  fire, 
laade  short  work  with  the  marauder,  and  A>eed  th#  p#or  OUatth.* 
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This  noble  brate  kept  high  state  in  the  cave  of  Gnobha, 
rejoicing  in  th«  name  of  Dorasan,  son  of  Jrasan,  and  enjoying 
the  society  of  Riachall  his  wife,  and  Rinn-gear-fMaclach  his 
daughter.  Before  the  Ollamh  proceeded  to  hard  measures  with 
him,  he  had  made  a  prentice  essay  on  the  mice,  ten  of  whom 
fell  Kfeless  from  the  venom  of  the  cutting  poetry. 

We  find  another  monger  safiering  from  the  effects  of  satire 
administered  by  himself.  He  occupied  a  pillar  stone,  and  gave 
trae  oracular  answers  to  those,  who  in  consulting  him,  adhered 
in  their  statements  to  strict  truth.  A  man  missing  his  mare, 
Whom  he  supposed  to  be  with  foal,  having  asked  her  where- 
aiboots,  the  cat  answered  from  within : — 

"  Thou  of  the  bare  and  toothlsu  gomt. 
Thou  of  the  peevish  driizly  Dose, 
Pursue  down  to  Tra&ch 
Thy  boofy  mare  without  a  foal.'* 

Then  the  stone  split  with  a  crash,  and  the  guardian  cat 
stepped  out  on  the  mound.  The  enquirer  was  so  galled  br  the 
satire,  that  he  killed  the  animal,  who  in  dying,  made  a  solemn 
request  that  he  would  repeat  tUs  quatrain  to  his  own  domestic 
aninials  when  he  reached  home  : — 

**  Inform  the  6re«rak#r 
,^     .  And  Gleadaigh  of  the  ash-pit. 

That  O'Cathalain  has  killed 
The  royal  cat  of  Oruachan.** 

'/O'Callail  was  a  man  of  his  word,  and  very  innocently  re- 
..peated  the  rhyme  to  the  watchers  of  his  hearth,  who  inconti- 
nentiy  Uata  him  to  pieces. 

^-  W^*tid  a  hof^  giving  oracles  at  Samhain  (All  Hallows)  and 
se^ral  traces  of  ^upertialui^al  gifts  inherent  in  animals,among  the 
old  Irish  legends.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  supposed  to  be 
(be  abiding  places  of  spirits  either  bad  or  good  as  the  case  might 
be.  However,  the  highest  form  of  worship  among  our  anoes- 
ibin  seiems  to  have  been  addressed  only  to  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
and  perhaps  to  Crom  and  Mananan  Lir.  The  boar  seems  to 
have  exclusively  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  possession  by  evil 
powers* 

Places  that  got  their  names  from  animals  are  frequent  through 
the  island ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  circumstance  is  owing 
to  some  supposed  manifestation  of  power  in  the  possssed  beasts, 
at  an  early  period  in  the  various  localities. 
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The  incidents,  real  orfctkiom,  recounted  inihe  fourvolUiB^ 
of  the  OssiANic  TransaOTIoOns  already  publisfa^d,  toiok  fhct 
during  the  reigns  of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Btttlles,  of  Art-the 
Melancholy  his  son,  of  Conaac  liia  grandaoni  and  Cairbreim 
great  grandson.     These  prinees  were  of  the  line  of  Hereroen, 
and  generally  on  bad  terms  witii  the  Munster  kings  <A  the 
race  of  Heber.    Daring  their  reigns^  extending  fj^om  about  the 
year  A.D.  126,  to  A.D,  80»,  flourished  the  Fidima  Biri&mt^ 
standing  Army  oi  Ireland,  whioh  was  made  rrp'of  two  bodtes,  tkt 
always  friendly  to  each  other, — ^tbe  dan  B^ffne  and  the  €fo# 
Morna,  tlie  first  embodying  Leimter  and  Munster  wamors,  a#l 
the  second,  those  of  Connattght  and  Ulster.    -The  Qari  Boisgne 
favored  the  Munster  or  Heberian  princes,  and  the  Conn»^;hl 
Clan  defended  tlie  rights  of  Con  aird  his  descendants,  and  were 
more  commonly  on  the  side  of  justice  and  legitimate  rule  than 
their  brothers  of  Leinsten    This  ia  the  genealogy  of  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Leiuster    Feoiana, — JBoisffue,    Weimar,   OumkiU,  f^ 
Oumy  Osgur,     Every  reader  may  not  beawatv  that  the  hert 
of  the  hundred  fights  was  obliged  to  cede  tfte  Sbntherti  half  rf 
the  Island  to  the  Mtm^ter  chief,  Modha  Nua^t,  who  was 
aided  by  the  Leinster  Oana,  and  that  in  the  battle'of-'Gtt^ 
Knoc  near  Dublin^  Cumbail^  fatiier  to  Fidn,  was  slain  l»y  t3e8, 
Son  of  Morna,  who  thenceforth  ruled  fbr  a  long  pftfed  Ae 
seven  batallions  of  the  Fenians,  till  at  last  OtmBac,freni'ls^ve8 
of  expediency,  conferred  thei  ohieftaftcy  en  Fieft*      '  • 

Jt  is  our  settled  opinion  ttiatjihese  legends  and  wiM'udfeift- 
iures  were  said  or  sung  in  the  old  raths  of  our  grtwidftithcw, 
before  the  tinkle  of  St.  PSatrick'a  bell  was  heard  in  owland; 
the  spirit  aud  local  color  of  every  (me  is  sa  difilereni  from  what 
a  story  devised  by  a  Christian  poet  or  romancer  wotM  poMtt. 
Mythological  divinities  have  wonderful  influenee  in  the  RM, 
Odf/s&ei/^  aud  Eneid,  but  in  the  Omanie  lays  they  are  soarcdj 
recognised.  From  the  Poems  quoted  and  the  Metanrorphesw 
of  Ovid  a  complete  system  of  mythology  ttiight  be  put  togctbtr, 
but  from  our  own  pagan  fictions  we  can  only  galhef  tfattia 
fe  tival  of  £aal  or  the  Sun  waa  kept  on  the*  first  ef  May,  aud 
at  the  Summer  Solstice,  that  SamJiain  (End  of  Sufiimer)  had  its 
SUM  uinily  on  1st.  of  November^  and  that  Cfom  was  a  palron  of 
Agriculture.  Manauan  Jat  the  tutelar  guardian  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  took  sailors  under  his  special  care;  the  spirits  ^f  the  jest 
Firbolgs  enjoyed  bliss  in  the  sunk  island  of  O'Brcasil;  spirits 
ot  the  learned  Danaans  still  employed  tlictoselres  in  scientific 
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resec^rohes  in  their  aooienfc  Broghs  or  cavern-temples  such  as 
that  at  New  Qrange,  and  the  Milesians  enjoyed  un varying 
delight  in  the  happy  land  of  Kr-na-n-  Oge  nnder  our  beantiful 
kkes*  The  punishment  of  evil  spirits  was  a  tormented  exis- 
tence in  the  cold  and  stormy  air  above  us,  and  the  transmi- 
gration of  socik  existed  to  some  extent. 

In  favorable  contrast  to  the  nnfeeling  and  savage  conduct  of 
the  Grecian  men  at  arms,  l^e  Celtic  warriors  act  with  courtesy, 
forbearance,  and  meroy ;  and  only  for  the  total  absence  of  the 
religious  element,  the  composition  of  the  tales  might  be  truly 
ascribed  to  Christian  poets  or  story- tellers.  According  as  the 
old  pagan  reciters  died  off,  and  their  ofBce  fell  to  Christian 
miostrela,  these  last  without  changing  the  incidents  or  the  spirit 
of  the  tales,  formed  a  frame  work  or  introduction  to  each,  suited 
to  the  change  in  the  religious  views  of  himself  and  his  audience. 
TUns  OwMi  was  preserved  in  being  for  a  hundred  and  forty 

ieara  or  so,  and  bad  the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  St. 
^Atrick ;  and  every  legend  is  introduced  by  a  religious  discuit- 
sion  between  the  Apostle  and  the  old  hero.     The  objections 
mid  civoied  argument  put  into    Oirin's  mouth  are  simply 
d^estable  in  many  instances ;  and  it  appears  to  us  from  this 
circQiBfitanoe,  that  these  introductions  and  interpolations  are 
not  older  than  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.     The  fervent 
devotion  of  the  early  Christians  could  not  tolerate  snch  bits  of 
blasphemy  however  uiiintehtional;      Who  on  taking  up  the 
Dea&m^oH  or  the  Fobiiaiuit  would  not  be  induced  to  say  that 
the  inventors  of  these  stories  were  debauched  infidels,  yet  he 
would  be  wrong.    Loose  in  morals  they  undoubtedly  were,  but 
tbey  had  fatiith  such  as  ii  was,  not  th^t  kind  indeed  which,  united 
to  A  living  spirit  of  devotion  would  exercise  a  beneficial  effect 
on  their  practioes*  ^ 

In  our  own  ages  of  mfiddl  tei>dencies,  the  arguments  and 
remarks  of  Oiain,  so  feebly  combated  by  his  Christian  anta- 
gonist^ would  subject  his  publisher  to  a  process  for  blasphemy, 
and  tl^  free-spoken  Boccaoio  and  the  Fabliaux  writers  would 
be  as  obnoxious  to  the  civil  powers  as  the  worthies  of  Holy- 
well-st.  But- in  those  past  ages  of  faith,  the  perverseness  of 
the  oid  infkleil  was  looked  on  as  the  waywardness  of  a  spoiled 
child,  a^d  thcrgrossness  of  the  Italian  and  French  minstrels — 
bat  th^ie  is  no  .  profit  or  pleasure  in  handling  pitch,  and  we 
bave  wandered  a  little  too  far  from  our  subject. 

liow  He  seriously  exhort  the  editors  of  the  future  volumes 
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of  the  Society,  to  reflect  that  there  has  been  oiore  than  enough 
of  these  objeotioni^le  passages  preserredinthevolomes  alceadr 
published,  and  to  abstain  from  feprodadng  sentimonts  and 
opinions  neither  pleasurable  nor  profitable  to  con  over  id 
silence^  nor  read  alond  to  either  young  or  aged  Ustetiers. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  different  poems  and  tales  in- 
tended for  publication,  should  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
order  of  time  of  the  supposed  occurrenoee;  but  circmnstanoM 
arising  from  the  proprietorship  of  the  manuscripts,  and  the 
more  or  less  leisure-time  of  the  gentlemen  e£ting  them,  ptt- 
vent  that  desirable  consummation. 

The  first  volume  is  occupied  with  the  battle  of  OtMti 
(Oarristown)  in  Meath,  A.]>.  298,  Fion  being  dead  a  -feir 
years  at  the  time ;  the  second,  third,  and  part  of  ihe  fourth,  wii^ 
the  exploits  of  his  manhood,  and  then  we  are  made  acquainfed 
with  his  youthful  fortunes.  The  incidents  of  the  etpected 
volume  occurred  more  than  200  years  before  his  birth.  This 
is  the  reverse  of  that  eoncatenatbn  so  much  lauded  by  Ibf^ 
Lumpkin. 

The  bards  that  furnished  matter  for  the  works  under  con* 
sideration,  varied  occasionrily  both  as  to  circumstance  lind  time, 
when  relating  the  same  events,  but  all  agree  in  tht  6ha;raeter- 
outfines  and  abilities  of  tbeur  heroes.  Oman'n  a  sotn>i#hit 
better  edition  of  Th^mCei,  Oimtte  Mae  Bonkt^^,  FMi  i^hew, 
is  a  poet  and  swift  of  fbot.  Oiwi  being  the  supposed  natAtdr^ 
gives  us  little  insight  into  his  own  distiHistive  character  r  lie  is  a 
good  poet,  and  brave  but  unobtrusive.  Oscur  is  peeri^  ai 
to  strength  and  skill  in  arms,  generous  to  a  fulen  ib^  and 
always  readj  to  meet  the  most  terriMe  champion  froii'  ^rvees 
or  Lodlan  that  comes  to  exterminate  hie  people.  ^oU  tsuexi 
to  Oscur  m  prowess  but  is  morose-:  lie  is  never  worsted,  but 
never  seeks  danger  for  its  own  ^ke^orfbr  tbie' gloify'bf  il» 
Fenians.  Diarmuid  (ySuibkne  cannbtbeseen  by  wofaaan  wiA* 
out  being  loved  :  he  is  devoted  bodv  and  soul  to  his  troCbers 
in  arms,  and  at  need  can  combine  sldght  of  hand  with  Jieroic 
daring.  Fion  has  been  looked  at  from  mote  than  one  point  of 
view  by  his  chroniclers.  He  is  brave,  but  never  riska  fais 
precious  life  agiaust  a  redoubtable  foe,  when  be  can  substitute 
Faolan  ox  GoU  or  Diorruw^  for  bimaelf :  be  acta  the  prjad^it 

Snecal  and  is  ayeme  to  unneoessaiyi  idood-shed.  In  affiaka  of 
B  heart  he  has  na  bowels  of  compassion  for  a  rival ;  and  his 
unfeeling  and  revengeful  condact  towards  the  gallant  Siarmmd 
is  any  tmng  but  commendable* 
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But  characteT'-pamtiBg  was- ih>  ^jtot  with  ihe  bardie  and 
local  color  and  truth  of  ooatume  wece  equally  neglectecL    Wdn«> 
(lerful  exploits  and  adveuturea  were  to  be  iung,  and  they  gave 
themselves  as  little  trouble  to  present  a  truthful  picture  of  the 
modes  of  life,  the  inatitutiouSi  and  th^  prevailing  character  of  the 
ancient  inhaoitanta  of  our  country,  as  Shakespeare  did  to  pre- 
set a  graphic  picture  of  the  Bohemians^  after  h#  had  ship- 
wrecked the  old  councillor  and  the  roval  infant  on  their  cotfst* 
Still  we  occasionally  get  in  these  wild  fictions^  a  glimpse  of 
^the  social  institutions,  of  the  habits,  customs  and  arms,  and  of 
the  framework  of  the  government  of  our  ancestors ;  but  it]is  not 
vrilh  the  good  will  of  the  story  teller.    The  information  eomes 
from  him  incidentally^  and  witboat  bis  knowledge,  as  an 
Arabian  pof  t,  if  be  had  never  heard  of  or  seen  any  country  but 
hi^  owiv  would  give  us  sketches  of  the  bare  baming  ex* 
panse  of  sand,  of  the  cool  shade  of  the  teirt  or  the  palm  tree» 
of  the  earners  appearance  and  his  quatitiesy  of  the  neetness  of 
the  Arab  steed,  of  the  passage  of  caravans,,  and  of  the  d^trno* 
tive  Simoom,  and  all  these  as  it  were  in  lus  own  despite,  and 
from  aheer  i^^bility  to  av^id  dMW. 

In  the  (^d^  of  stories  or  fom^^  ol  which  Charlemagne^ 
Arthur  qfJSrilam,  Rohin  Rood  <^  Shenpood  Forest  and  FUm 
of  Atmhuin,  are  the  chief  personages,  these  great  people  always 
play  secondary  partsi  and  when  a  trucnlent  Sanaceo,  or  Saxon, 
Q^  Sheriff;,  or  King  ol  Greece,  approaches,  surrounded  with 
^errors,  it  is  Moland,  JSir  Launeisloi  or  Sir  Oauuwi^  Little  John 
or  Vill  Searlety  Goll  or  Oscnr,  that  steps  forward  to  biitiible 
W  pride.  Indeed  Piou  and  Robin  have  reason  to  object  to  the 
JianoUng  they  receive  from  som&of  their  kureate.  JBobin  getn 
i)u»i^e4  by  the  Pindar  of  Wak^M,  by  the  linker  and  J^iar 
Tuoki  and  jPi^x  shirks  some  encounters  he  ought  to  have  met 
half  way.  But  it  is  time  to  let  the  readers  and  the  old  ro- 
mancers come  to  a  viva-voce  conference. 

Tk$  Boj/ieh  Saydoifs  qf  Fion  Mae  (hmhsll  are  taken  from 
a  £ragniQnt  of  ijfut  Psalter  of  Cashel  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library 9  Ostford^  and  furnished  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  O'Dono- 
van.  From  its  9bBol^e  style  and  fragment^y  character,  it 
i^ust  have  presented  no  eanj  t^sk  even  to  its  eminent  editor. 

•♦'"There  happened  a  meeting  ot"  valour  and  coDteDtion  of  battle  res* 
peeting'the  chiefUlfi^bip  ^  tfa^  Fiannsi  and  the'  bead  stewardship  of 
jBritt^  betikpetB  Cmdbali,  son  of  Treanmor,  and  Ubgrenn,  son  of 
I^ugbaldh  Cotr.  •  ♦  Thft  battle  of  QDucha  (CaiO^  Khqc)  was  fought 
between   tbeni,  }.e.  between  Cumball  and  Uirgreno  *     *  Cumhall 
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fell  by  €k>ll  son  of  Morna  in  the  battle  carried  off  bis  arms  aa4  htad ; 
and  from  tbi«  there  was  a  fundamental  hatred  between  Fion  and  tb« 
sons  of  Morna. 

Cumbhall  left  his  wife  pregnant,  1.  e.  Auirenn^  and  she  brought 
forth  a  son,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Peimne.  Fiacail  the  aon  ef 
Cuchenn,  and  Bodhmall  the  Druidess,  and  Liath  Lnachra  came  to 
Muirenn  and  carried  away  the  son,  for  his  mother  durst  not  keep 
him  with  her.  Muirenn  afterwards  married  Gleoir  the  Redhanded^ 
king  of  Lamhraighe,  from  which  Finn  is  called  the  son  of  Gleoir* 
However  Bodhmall  and  Liafb  taking  the  boy  witli  them  went  to  the 
forests  of  SHabh  Bladhma,  where  the  boj  was  nursed  secretly.  This 
was  indeed  necessary,  for  many  a  sturdy  atalwarth  jouth,  and  many  ' 
a  venomous  inimical  hero^  and  angry  morose  champion  of  the  war- 
riors of  Luaighni,  and  of  the  sons  of  Morna,  were  ready  to  diipatcb 
that  boy  and  [also]  Tulcha  the  son  of  CumhalL  But  boweTer  the  two 
heroines  nursed  him  for  a  long  time  in  this  manner. 

His  mother  came  at  the  end  of  six  years  after  this  to  visit  ber  son. 
fbr  it  was  told  to  her,  that,  be  was  at  that  place^  and  she  Soared  the 
son  of  Morn^  for  him,  t.  e,  [might  kill  him.]  But  bowaver,  sb« 
passed  from  one  solitude  to  another,  until  she  reached  the  forested 
Sliabh  Bladhma  [Slieve  Bloom],  and  3be  found  the  huntii^  booth 
[Ati/]  and  the  boy  asleep  therein,  and  she  afterwards  lifted  btm  apd 
pressed  him  to  her  bosom,  and  she  then  pregnant  [from  her  secosd 
husband],  and  then  she  con^poaed  these  quatrains  caressing  hn  ifn  : 

««  61eep  wHh  gentle  |l!eteatit  stamber,  &c .*•         • '        » 

The  woman  afterwards  bade  farewell  tofbe  hei^n^%>  nadftsktd 
them  if  they  would  take  charge  of  him  till  he  should  be  of  her^  age ; 
and  the  son  was  afterwards  reared  bj  th<rm  till  he  waa  (it  £or  buotmg.. 

The  boy  came  forth  alone  on  a  certain  day,  and  aaw  the^  \pru 
lacha  with  l^er  brood  oH  duck«  upoa  the  UJ|<«.  .  HovBiWMie  a  mtiat 
them,  and  cut  off  her  ieathera  and  w^^&i  *o  ^^^^  ^  d^eiiW>«tid  h* 
afterwards  took  her  to  the  hunting  booth  i  ai^d  thi«  vaa  J^atiil  first 
chase.         •        #        »         •  ,  ,  r 

He  went  forth  one  ds^  alone  [^nd  never  halted]  till  hNe  reaobed 
Magh  Life,  and  on  the^een  of  a  certain  Dun  £/^l]  there  be  aitf 
joutha  hurling.  He  went  to  contend  in  agilityor  ^  burl  ak>itt;  with 
them.^  He  came  with  them  next  day,  and  they  sent  tba  Kwrth 
of  their  number  against  him.  He  came  again^and  tbey  sent  the  third 
of  their  number  against  him,  and  fiqalW  they  wept  all  agaioat  fainv 
and  he  won  one  game  from  them  all.     '  tf  hat  is  thy  name  ?'  atid  ^ley. 

*  Deimne,'  replied  he.    The  youths  tell  thia  to  tha  ^waer  of  tha  d* 
[fortl.    *  Do  ye  kill  him  if  he  comes  again,  if  ye  are  abW  Mid  h«* 

*  We  are  not  able  to  do  aUght  unto  him,'  replied  they ; '  Deimne  is  his 
name.'  '  What  is  kis  appearance  ?*  said  he.  ^  He  is  a  wdl-albaped,  fair 


^The  reetofthis  Lullaby  is  lost.  Indeed  it  woidd  appear  ftiNB 
the  idiortness  of  the  sentences^  and  the  abrupt  and  flighty  nature 
of  the  com{>osition,  that  the  whole  atory  has  been  very  much  con- 
densed, and  in  some  places  mutilated. 
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[/ft««J  yo«th,'  replied  they.  '  Deimne  shall  be  named  Finn  therefore/ 
•aid  ne.    And  hence  these  young  men  used  to  call  him  Finn. 

He  came  the  next  day  toibem»  and  joined  th^m  in  their  game :  they 
attiacked  hfm  all  together,  with  their  hurlets ;  but  he  made  at  them 
ind  prostrated  seven  of  them,  and  [then]  made  off  from  them  into 
the  forests  of  81!abh  Bladhma. 

He  after wwrds  returned  at  the  end  of  a  week  to  the  same  place. 
What  the  youths  were  at  [then]  was  swimming  in  the  lake  which  wad 
close  by  [the  dun].  The  youths  challenged  him  to  swim  with  them.  He 
pfopged  into  the  lake  to  them,  and  afterwards  drowned  nine  of  them 
iti  the  lakeland  then  made  to  81iabh  Bladhma  himself.  '  Who  drowned 
fbe  youths  ?*  enquire  all.  *  Finn,*  replied  they  [i.  e.  the  survivors]. 
And-  for  this  the  name  of  Finn  dung  to  hloi  [among  all  who  heard  of 
lliis  deed  of  drowning  J. 

He  ctLttxe  forth  on  one  occasion  out  beyond  Sliabh  Bladhma,  the  two 
heroines  being  along  with  him,  and  they  perceived  a  fleet  herd  of  the 
wild  deer  of  the  fbrest  of  the  mouTitaiti.  *  Alas  I'  said  the  two  old 
women,  'that  we  cannot  detain  one'  of  these  with  us/  I '  can  [said 
PfomJ/  aAdhe  ran  upon  them^and'catchtng  two  bucks  of  them.Qrought 
lAtoni  %ith  Wm  to  his  hunting  booth.  After  this  he  used  to  hunt  for 
them  condtatitly.  *  Depart  from  us  now,  O  young  man/  said  the 
^ihal^  warriors  to  him,  'for  the  sons  of  Moma  are  ivatching  to  kill 
tliet.'' 

He  #ebt  away  IVom  them  alone  (and  halted  not,]  till  h>  reached 
Loch  Lein,  nod  orer  Luf^air  ^Liiejbure4  .\amHitaty  service  with 
the  king  of  Bentraighe.  He  did  not  gp  by  any  name  here,  but  there 
WM  wof  «l  ttild'thne  a  hiiiiitbr'!fkeli?m,  and  so  the  king 'said  to  hifn : 
«  IfjOtvophatt  had  left  any  son,  methibks  thou  art  he,  but  we  have  not 
hw&of  t^rtihAlFhiiVing^lert  any  son,  but  Tdlcha  Mac  Cumhaill,  but 
koii  in  iMliti««y  sefvke-with  the  king  of  Albain.' 
;/Iif(isf€e?w«rds Uds  fareweU  tb  }Stte  king,  atidgoes  away  ftom  him 
to  Oal^b*igfce,  at  this  day  called  Oiarraiffhe  [Buerry],  and  he  staid 
with  thl«0n^  itt  aiilitftry  service.  The  king  came  one  day  to  play 
chess.  He  [Finn]  played  against  him,  and  won  seven  games  in  suc- 
destfott.i  '"Wh(>  art  tftou  r  said  the  kipi.  •  The  *on  of  a  peasant  of  the 
l^iMi^hmKyf  Teamhair,'  replied  he.  '  Not  so,* said  the  king;  *  but  thou 
stt  tlM  «0A  whohi  Muirenn  [my  present  wifb]  brought  forth  for 
Cunhall  i  and  do  tiot  be  here  any  Ipnger,  that  thou  mayest  not  be 
kSMed  wbite  tmd^  my  protection.'  After  this  he  went  to  Oullleann 
O  g^OtMUwoh  t^  the  house  of  Lochan,  a  chief  smith :  he  had  a  very 
oofflUy  daughte^r Oruithile  hy  name;  she  fell  in  love  with  the  youth. 
«-i  WHl  gi^  tbe^tt^  daughter,'  !/afd  the  smith/  although  1  know  not 

<Xlake  lafK3«e  for  me,*  said  th^  youth  to  the  amith.  Lochan  then 
made  two  spears  for  him.  He  then  bade  farewell  to  Lochan,  and 
went  hie  way.  '  Mf  son,'  said  Lochan,  <  do  not  go  on  the  passage  on 
which  the  boar  called  Beo  is  usually  [to  be]  seen ;  it  has  devastated 
the  Cfwhole  of]  Middle  Huoster.  .  But  the  youth  huppendd  to  go  on 
the  Y$»ry  pass  where  the  pig  was.  The  pig  afterwards  rushed  at  him, 
but  he  made  a  thrust  of  his  spear  at  it,  and  d^ove  it  through  it,  so 
that  he  left  it  lifeless,  and  then  brought  the  head  of  the  pig  with  him 
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to  tbe  •miih  a* «  dower  fitfr  bit  cUraghter.      From  this  U  derived 
81Ubb  Miiio«iiiM«Mt«r.'' 

He  proceeAi  into  Connanght,  kills  ZiatA  Luachru  who  had 
gi?en  tbe  first  wound  to  his  father  in  the  battle  of  Castle  Knoc, 
recovers  tbe  spoils  then  lost,  and  restores  them  to  Crimall,  hit 
unole^  so»  of  Trmmdf.  He  then  takes  service  with  the  Druid 
Einn-ege8« 

**  Seven  years  Finn-^eget  remiuned  at  tbe  Boinn  [Boynel  watchutt 
the  salmon  of  Lian-Feio,  for  it  bad  been  prophesied  that  be  would 
eat  the  [sacred]  salmon  of  Fee,  and  that  he  would  be  igooraDt  ef 
nothing  afterwards.  He  caught  th«  saUnoB^aod  ordered  (bis  popU] 
Deimne  to  roast  it>  and  the  poet  told  him  not  to  eat  oX  tbe  aalauMk 
Tbe  young  maa  brought  nim  tbe  salmon.  *  Hast  thou  eatea 
anj*  of  ibe  salmon^  O  young  man?'  said  tbe  poet.  'Xo/  replied 
tbe  Tonng  maD«  <  bat  I  bnrned  my  thumb,  and  put  it  into  mi 
mouth  afterwards/  '  What  name  it  upon  thee,  u  yosth  T  said 
'  he.  'Deimne/  replied  the  youth.^^  *Flnn  ia  tb?  name,  O  yovtiu* 
said  be,  *  and  it  was  to  thee  the  salmon  was  [really]  Riven,  [^  tbi 
prophecy]  to  be  eaten  [not  to  me]»  and  thou  art  tbe  FINN  truly.'  Tbe 
youth  afterwards  consumed  tfaie  salmon,  and  it  was  ftom.  this  tlie 
[preternatural]  knowledge  was  giYen  to  Finn,  i.  e.  when  he  U9ed  to 
put  bis  thumb  in  bis  mootb»  and  not  through  Teian  Laegfaft  (poetical 
incantation]  whatever  he  bad  Been  jgnoirant  of  utad  to  be  revealed  to 
him. 

He  learned  the  ftree  compositions  which  ngnlQr  thenoeta,  namelj, 
the  Teinm  Lat^^^  the  finitt  fiir  Otna,  and  the  Dtotaui  dUienmta; 
and  it  was  tbim  Finn  composed  thia  poem  to  prove  his  poetry  r 

*  Mav-day  delightM  time!  how  beautiirtl  the  coTor ! 
Tbe  blaokbirds  sinipt  thfir  ftdl  lay,  would  tliat  Laighalg  were  here  ] 
The  cuckoos  aing  m  conatatit  sCrains;  how  welcome  it  the  naUs 
Brilliance  of  the  seasons  ever  I  on  the  ma^n  of  tbe  brMclijjf 

woods 
The  avmmer  suati  skim  the  stream,  the  swift  horses  seek  the  ^oel^ 
Tbe  heaa^  spreads  out  its  long  hair,  tbe  weat  i^r  bogdown  gfowt 
Sudden  oonetemation  attacks  the  signs,  thf  planetain  dieir  eourass 

running  exert  an  induence : 
Tbe  sea  is  lulled  to  rest,  flowers  cover  the  earth.' " 

It  may  be  supposed  that  when  Cormac^  King  of  Ireland^  was 
informed  of  tbe  gifts  acquici^  by  Fioa^  <m  taating  of  tbe  M* 
mon  ofinowUdgey  be  became  desirous  of  securiBg  himas^paf* 
tizan.  So  we  next  find  bipi  appointed  leader  of  tbe  Fiaarn: 
we  will  only  slightly  allude  to  toe  qualificatioa  neceaawr}  for 
obtaining  admission  iuio  that  body.  The  foatulant  sImmU 
defend  himself  with  a  Iiazel  stick  from  javelifia  oiat  at  bioi  ft 
once  by  nine  men ; — he  should  tienp  his  long  hair)  and  nit  at 
full  speed  through  a  wood  without  letting  it  get  ioto  diaonfet 9 — 
he  was  to  jump  over  a  bough  as  high  as  his  chin,  aod  run 
under  one  as  low  as  his  knee,  while  chased  through  a  thick  forest. 
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To  pall  a  thora  out  of  one's  foot  when  xanmag  ai  full  *peed^ 
or  (read  on  a  rotten  stick  without  brei^ng  it^  requires  good 
natural  iwtitQde  ajod  some  practice,  and  these  were  indispensa- 
ble for  adcnission  into  Fion's  militia*  Aaj  man  that  had  net 
music  in  bis  soul,  or  a  facility  in  the  composition  of  vereey  was 
inadmissible;  ana  every  successful  candidate  made  oath  of 
some  kind,  that  he  would  relieve  the  poor  according  to  his 
ability,  be  loyal  to  kins  and  chief,  and  never  ofier  inault  or 
wrong  tq  a  woman*  His  relatives  were  akrays  to  bind  theoi- 
selves  not  to  seek  for  revenge  or  eric,  in  ease  of  his  falling  in 
fight,  but  leave  the  care  of  his  memory  to  his  comrades. 

These  were  severe  ordeals,  but  look  to  the  privileges  of  the 
bodt  I  They  were  cantoned  on  the  inhabitants  £rom  SamAain 
to  Sealtinne^  and  at  liberty  to  hani,  and  fish,  and  nae  all  edi- 
ble fruits  from  JSeaUmne  to  Samiam.  If  an  ordinary  son  of 
£ire  wivhed  to  contract  a  marriage,  he  should  get  the  consent 
of  the  Fenian  chief  in  his  district*  The  salmon,  deer;  and 
smaller  game  were  rigidly  preserved  £or  their  use ;  Mid  if  a 
simple  mortal  killed  a  stag,  he  should  replace  it  by  an  ox, 
&i)d  a  fawn  by' a  mUh  cow.  '  Let  Miss  Martineau  write  Eng- 
lish Finest  and  Gotm  Law  ^les  after  this ! 

In  morality  and  respect  paid  to  women^  ifas  Oeltt  and  Teu- 
tons we]^  far  in  advance  of  the  fai^tniitfpeled  Gtweks. '  In  omr 
own  island  in  days  of  yoie,  tise  sex  now  ealied  Weak  had  ter- 
rible privileges,  and  si>me  times  abused  them*  If  a  lady  put 
QM9».{^\^Sfdm^  or  pruhibitian)  on  a  kidgbt^  he  had  no  loop 
hBk<(^  escape  {'•'•^le  fheuid  obey  b^,  howerer  unreasonable 
the  wques^.  Thus  at  the  wedding  feast  of  Fion  and  Orainne, 
king  Cormac's  daughter,  Uie  bride,  lays  Oe^ua  en.  Diarmnid 
(yjJVAbine  tooarry  iv^.off;  and  though  this  waebighiytepeg- 
oiAlto  tuak)]^£eftling  and  in  direct  contravention  to  hismiiitary 
oath,  he  was  obliged  to  comply.  When  I^on  was  on  his 
shifts  in  his  youth,  and  had  no  better  raiment  than  the  skins 
of  the  animals  he  slew  fbr  food,  he  found  one  morning  a  fine 
aaaemblage  6ff  ladies  on  one  bank  of  a  great  chasm,  and  a  party 
of  gentkoaen  on  the  ether.  A  prottd  princess  had  insisted  on 
her  bver,  that  he  sbouM  dear  the  chasm  before  she  gave  him 
her  band  ;  but  the  poor  fbRoxr  was  merely  clapping  bis  arms 
ronod  hi#  body  to  screw  his  courage  to  the  spnndng  point 
JfUm  mddeHiy  ftslted,  if  she  would  take  himself  for  her  wedded 
lord  on  his  acoontoKshing  the  feat.  Her  answer  was  that  he 
looked  a  personable  man,  though  marvellously  ill-clad,  and  she 
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would  give  bim  the  privilege  if  he  succeeded.  He  did  succeed, 
but  she  laid  Oetua  on  him  that  be  should  make  the  same  leap 
every  year*  Another  fair  tyrant  insisted  on  his  leaping  over  a 
daUan  as  high  as  his  chin^  with  a  similar  pillar  stone  of  the 
same  dimensions  borne  upright  on  the  palm  of  bis  hand.  Eion 
at  a  later  period  avowed  in  confidence  to  bis  father-in-law,  tiiat 
this  was  the  most  difficult  exploit  he  had  ever  achieved,  and  his 
assertion  appears  to  us  worthy  of  belief.  As  children  and  fools 
should  not  oe  indulged  with  sharp-edged  weapons,  we  may 
gather-  from  the  above  facts,  that  ladies,  even  though  of  pure 
Gaelic  blood,  should  not  have  their  demands  granted,  when 
verging  on  the  unreasonable,  especially  as  Ron  on  one  occasion, 
fell  short  and  was  nearly  killed.  It  was  of  a  Friday  morning, 
and  he  had  met  a  red-haired  woman  on  the  road. 

In  the  second  volume,  which  is  taken  up  with  FwiCm  visit 
to  the  house  of  Covum  of  Ceann  SleibAe  in  Clare,  be  is  put 
under  Geasa  to  relate  several  circumstances  connected  with 
the  Fenians.    The  demand  and  supply  went  on  in  this  wise. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  ConaD.  "  which  are  the  sweetest  strains  you  ersr 
enjoyed." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Fionn.  «*  When  the  seven  constant 
battalions  of  the  Fenians  assemble  on  our  plain  and  raise  their  stao- 
flards  of  chivalry  above  their  heads ;  then  when  the  howling,  whistliog 
blast  of  the  dry,  cold  wind  rashes  throuffh  them  and  over  them,  that 
is  very  sweet  to  me.  When  the  drinking  hall  is  furnished  in  Almhuin, 
and  the  cup-bearers  hand  the  bright  cups  of  chaste  workmanship  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  Fenians,  the  ring  of  the  cups,  when  drained  to  the 
last  drop,  on  the  tables  of  the  BruightHf  is  very  sweet  to  me.  Sweet 
to  me  is  the  scream  of  the  sea-gull,  and  of  the  heron,  the  roar  of  the 
waves  on  Traigh-lighe  (Tralee),  the  song  of  the  three  sons  of 
Meardha,  the  whistle  of  Mac  Lughaidh,  the  Dord  of  Feanigaradb, 
the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  in  the  first  month  of  summer,  the  gruntii^ 
of  the  hogs  on  Mi^h  Eitne,  and  the  echo  of  loud  laughter  in  Derry. 
And  he  sung  this  lay  :— 

.   *'  The  Dord  of  the  green-topped  woods. 
The  dashing  of  the  wave  against  the  shore. 
Or  the  force  of  the  waves  at  Tralee, 
When  they  meet  the  Lee  of  the  white  trout. 

Three  Cmen)  who  joined  the  Fenians,— 
One  of  them  was  gentle,  one  was  fierce. 
Another  was  contemplating  the  stars, 
They  were  sweeter  tnan  any  melody. 

The  azure  wave  of  the  ocean. 
When  a  man  cannot  distinguish  its  course, 
A  swell  that  sweeps  fish  upon  dry  land, 
A  melody  to  lull  to  sleep — sweet  its  effect. 
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Feargaill,  son  of  Fion'n,  a  man  quick  in  execution, 
Long  and  smooth  the  Career  of  his  glory, 
Never  eooi posed  a  melody  which  did  not  reved  his  mind ; 
A  lulling  repose  to  me  wtire  his  atraios. 

••  Win  victorj  and  blessing's,'*  saSd  Conan,  '*  and  tell  me  now  the 
Dames  of  all  those  whom  you  have  ever  satirised  y)i^  dispraised — who 
was  ^e  man  that»  hsmg  only  one  leg#  one  arm,  and  one  ^ye^  escaped 
ftom  you  m  ooii3ei]/aence  ,:of,  bis  awtflil^asv  «od  outstripped  the 
Fenians  of  Eire,  and  why  is  this  prover^  used, '  As  Boc  came  to 
the  house  of  Fionn  ?"* 

"  I  will  tell  yon  thai*' said  Fionn.  *'<hie  day  ihfe  chief  of  the 
Fistsians  and  I  went  to  Teamhbir  Lnachni^'and  we  'tobk  nothing  in 
^e  ctiase  that  same  day  but  one  fawn.  When  it  had  been  cooked,  it 
was  fetched  to  me  for  th^^  purpose  of  difidiog  it.  I  gav^a  portion  of 
It  to  each  of  the  Fenian  chiefs,  and  there  remained  none  for  my' own 
share  but  a  haunch  bone.  Go1t>ha  Gaoithe,  son  of  Ron  an,  presented 
himself,  and  requested  me  to  gfte  him  the  haunch  ;  I  accordingly 
furvit 'td  him  i  he.  then  dei^larai  tfa&t  I  gav«  him  that  portion  on  ac- 
count of  his  swiftness  of  foot,  and  he  went  out  on  the  plain,  but  he 
had  only  gone  a  s^ort  distance,  w^hen  Oaoilte,  son  of  Ronan,  his  own 
brother,  overtook  him,  aad  brought  the  haunch  back  again  to  me, 
«iid  we  had  ne^fnvther  disfitete  about  ^e  matter*  W«  had  not  been 
long  so,  when  we  saw  a  huge,  obnoxious,  massy^boned,  black,  detes- 
ti^le  giant*  havings  on^<nie  ever  one  bna,  Mid  one  leg>  hop  Ibrward 
towards  «s«  He««lutCKl  pa;  X  vetimmd  the  jialutaflion^aild  asked  him 
^whenoe  he  oaree,  *  1  anv  eoroe-  byitW.  fiowicBs  of  the-  agility  of  my 
'«rtp  and  leg,*  responded  hey'^ltv ing> heard  Ihefd  is  not  one' man  in 
.tb#  ffor^  more  liberal  in  bestowing*  giAs  thtk^'yoi^  O  Fionn  ;  there- 
ior^  'I  am  eome  *te  soiicit  wealtii  and' viii] liable  ^fts  iVom  yon/  I 
fepUedy  that^ereiUl  .the  wealth  of  the  world- Q^e»  I  would  give  him 
•neitlier  little  ner  nmeh.  He^  then  dee)ared  *  tiMy  were  all  liars  who 
aBB«ete4  that;  I  never  gave  a  refusal  to  any  person*'-  1  replied,  that  if 
*be  were «  man,  1  would  not  give  him  a  refusal;  <  Well,  then,'  said 
UK*  giAOt, '  let  me  have  that  hanileb  yon  htt^  in  your  hand,  and  I  wHl 
Mtj  ffood  bye  to  the  Fenians,  provided  Irtiat  yon  allow  me  the  len^h 
of  tSehaonob^M  a  distanee,  and  tbdl  I  am  not -seised  upon  until  I 
make  my  first  hop.'  Upon  hearing  this  I  gave  the  hauneih  into  the 
giant's  hand,  and  he  hopped  over  the  lofty  stockades  of  the  town  : 
he  then  made  use  of  the  utmost  swiftness  of  his  one  leg  to  outstrip 
all  the  rest  (of  the  Fenians).  When  the  Fenian  chiefs  saw  that, 
thej  started  in  pursuit  of  the  giant,  while  I  and  the  band  of  min- 
streb  of  the  town  went  to  the  top  of  the  ddn  to  watch  their  pro- 
ceedings.  When  I  saw  that  the  giant  bad  outstripped  them  a  con- 
siderable distance,  I  put  on  my  running  habiliments,  and  taking  no 
weapon  but  Mao  an  Loin  in  my  hand,  I  started  after  the  others.  I 
overtook  the  hindmost  division  on  Sliabh  an  Eigh,  the  middle  (next) 
division  at  Limerick,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenians  at  Ath  Bo,  which 
IB  called  Ath-Luain  (Athlone),  and  those  first  in  the  pursuit  at 
Rinn-an-Bnaigh,  to  the  right  hand  side  of  Oruaohan  of  Connacht, 
where  he  (the  giant)  Was  distant  less  than  a  javelin's  cast  from  me. 
43 
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The  giant  passed  on  before  me,  and  crossed  Ens  p^oe  foow  Ballj- 
shannon)  of  the  son  ci'  Modbuim,  without  wetting  nis  foot:  I 
leaped  over  it  after  him.  He  then  directed  bis  course  towards  the 
estuary  of  Binn-Edair,  keeping  the  circuit  of  Eire  to  his  right  hand. 
The  giant  leaped  over  (the  estuary),  and  it  was  a  leap  similar  to  a 
flight  over  the  sea.  I  sprang  after  him,  and  having  caught  him  by 
the  small  of  the  back,  laid  him  pro8ti*ate  oo  the  earth.  *  Ton  have 
dealt  unjustly  by  me,  O  Fionn,'  cried  the  giant,  ^  for  it  was  oot  with 
you  I  arranged  the  combat,  but  with  the  Fenians.'  I  replied,  that 
the  Fenians  were  not  perfect,  except  I  myself  were  with  them.  We 
had  not  remained  long  thus,  when  Liaghan  Luaimneach  from  Luachar 
Deaghaidb  came  up  to  us  ;  he  was  followed  by  Caoilt«  Mac  Ronan, 
together  with  the  swiftest  of  the  Fenians.  Each  of  them  couched 
his  javelin,  intending  to  drive  it  through  the  ^iant,  and  kill  him  in  ny 
arms,  but  I  protected  him  from  their  attacks.  Soon  after  this  the 
main  body  of  the  Fenians  arrived :  they  enquired  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  that  the  giant  had  not  yet  been  slain.  *  That  is 
bad  counsel,'  said  the  giant,  '  for  a  better  man  than  I  am  would  he 
slain  in  my  eric,*  We  bound  the  giant  strongly  on  that  oceasiet ; 
and  soon  after  Bran  Beag  O'Buadhchan  came  to  invite  me  to  a 
feast,  and  all  the  Fenians  of  Eire,  who  were  present,  accompaoifid 
him  to  his  house.  The  banqueting  hall  had  been  prepared  for  o«r 
reception  at  that  time,  and  the  giant  was  dragged  into  the  raiddW  of 
the  house,  and  was  there  placed  in  the  sight  of  all  present.  They 
asked  him  who  he  was.  *  Eoc,  son  of  Diocan,  is  my  name,'  replied 
he,  *  that  is,  I  am  son  to  the  Legislator  of  Aengus  of  the  Brugh  in 
the  south.  My  wife  poured  a  current  of  surprising  affiaction  aad  a 
torrent  of  deep  love  upon  Sgiatb  Breac,  son  of  Dathcaoin  yondar. 
who  is  your  foster  son,  O  Fionn,  It  hurt  my  feelings  severely  to  hear 
her  boast  of  the  swiftness  and  braverv  of  her  lover  in  partiouUr,  aod 
of  the  Fenians  in  general,  and  I  declared  I  would  challenge  him  and 
all  the  Fenians  pf  Eire,  to  run  a  race  with  me;  but  she  sneered  at 
me.  I  then  went  to  my  beloved  frieud,  Aengus  of  the  Bmgh.  to 
bemoan  m^  fate  ;  and  he  metamorphosed  me  thus,  and  bestowed  on 
me  the  swiftness  of  a  druidical  wind,  as  you  have  seen.*  This  ieaiy 
history  for  you  ;  and  you  ought  to  be  well  satisfied  with  all  the  hurt 
and  injury  you  have  inflicted  on  me  already.'    The  giant  waa  there- 

*  The  wind  was  one  of  the  deities  of  the  pagan  Irish. 
The  murmuring  of  the  Red  Wind  from  the  east. 
Is  heard  in  its  course  by  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak ; 
A  wind  that  blasts  the  bottom  of  Uie  trees. 
And  withers  men,  is  that  Red  Wind  I 

014  Poem. 
Hence  we  see  that  there  was  a  supernatural  Agwey  attrihated  to 
the  Red  Wind  from  the  east  by  the  Irish  |  in  fact  the  wind  beii^ 
one  of  the  pagan  deities,  it  never  lost  any  of  it^  baneful  infliieBoee  in 
the  popular  superstitions  of  the  Celtic  races  and  charnHOOBgers 
attributed  much  evil  influence  to  its  efl^ects,  and  were  wont  to  coajare 
it  very  menacingly  in  their  spells.     (IVansiatorJ, 
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Upon  set  at  liberty,  and  we  could  not  learn  where  he  betook  himself. 
The  proTerb,  *  As  Eoc  came  to  the  house  of  Fionn/  has  originated 
fVom  that  circnmstance  ,*  and  so  that  is  the  answer  to  vour  question, 
O  Conan,"  said  Fionn.- 

At  pages  149  and  following  of  second  volume  will  be  found 
a  very  carious  allegorical  tale  for  which  we  do  not  refer  the 
readers  to  the  original,  as  it  is  not  to  be  procured,  but  we  hope 
to  see  the  early  volumes  reprinted.  The  ensuing  extract,  if 
true  to  what  might  have  happened,  gives  us  insight  into  a 
carious  state  of  things  as  regarded  marriage  and  divorce  among 
our  Pagan  ancesters. 

Kecent  proceedings  in  Parliament  and  pending  proceediiigs 
hi  Doctors^  Commons,  force  on  us  the  belief  that  the  restor- 
ation of  this  ancient  custom  would  be  acceptable  to  a  section 
of  English  society  of  the  present  day. 

^  •'  Win  victory  and  blessings,**  said  Conan,  '*  and  inform  me  what 
kindred  have  Bran  and  Sceoluing*  to  you,  where  it  was  you  found" 
them,  and  who  were  the  three  half  brothers  by  the  mother's  side, 
that  they  bad  in  the  Fenian  ranks  ?" 

*•  I  will  tellyou  about  that/*  said  Fionn.  **  Muirrionn  Mongcaemh, 
daughter  of  Tadbg  son  of  Nuaghat,  my  mother,  once  paid  me  a  visit, 
on  which  occasion  she  was  accompanied  by  her  sister  Tuirreann, 
daughter  of  Tadhg:  there  were  at  that  same  time  with  me  two 
princes,  chiefs  of  the  Fenians  of  Ulster,  lollann  Eachtach  and 
Feargus  Fiono-m6r,  sons  of  Cas  Cuaitgne.  lollann  Eachtach  was 
paying  his  addresses  to  Tuirreann,  and  was  deeply  in  love  with  her, 
apd  I  gafe  her  to  him  in  marriage  upon  certain  conditions,  namely, 
that  she  should  be  restored  safe  to  me,  whenever  T  demanded  her, 
and  that  the  Fenian  chiefs  should  become  sureties  for  her  safe  return. 
The  reason  I  demanded  that  was,  lollann  was  attended  by  a  familiar 
female  spirit  named  Uobtdealbh  (Fair-bosom ),  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Ooilleo  Feidblim,  and  being  apprehensive  she  might  destroy 
Tuirreann,  I  therefore  gave  her  fVom  my  hand  into  that  of  Oisin ; 
Oisin  gave  her  into  the  band  of  Caoilte  ;  Caoilte  gave  her  into  the 
hand  of  Mac  Luigheach  ;  Mac  Lnigheaoh  gave  her  into  the  hand  of 
Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  ;  Diarmnid  gave  her  into  the  hand  of  Goll, 
son  of  Moirne }  Goll  gave  her  into  the  hand  of  Lughaidh  Lamha, 
BOO  of  Bogban  Taileach  ;  and  Lughaidh  gave  her  into  the  hand  of 
lollann  Eaohtaoh,  saying : — *  I  deliver  to  you  this  young  woman  upon 
the  condition,  that  when  Fionn  thinks  proper  to  demand  her,  you 
shall  restore  her  safe,  as  in  duty  bound*  After  that  mutual  engage- 
ta^ut,  lollann  conducted  her  to  his  own   house,  and  she  remained 

•  t>1tAiy  ASAf  SseoUios.  Names  of  Fionn's  favourite  hounds. 
S^&otA\it^  is  sometimes  written  ceolbioij,  sweet  voice,  of  which  the 
name  in  common  use  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption.     (^Translator), 
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with  him  until  she  h(  raaie  pregnant.  That  faaiiliar  spirit  of  lolIaoQ 
paid  Tuirreann  a  visit,  under  a  disguised  appearance,  and  md, 
<  O  princess,  Fionn  wishes  you  long  life  and  health,  and  desires  you 
to  exercise  hospitality  on  a  large  scale ;  come  out  with  me  until  I 
speak  a  few  words  with  you,  as  I  am  in  a  hurry.'  The  young  woman 
accompanied  her  out,  and  when  they  were  some  distance  from  the 
house,  she  took  her  dark  druidical  wand  from  under  her  garment,  and 
having  struck  the  young  woman  with  it,  metamorphosed  her  into  a 
greyhound,  the  handsomest  that  the  human  eye  ever  beheld,  and 
brought  her  along  with  her  to  the  house  of  Feargus  Fionnliatb, 
king  of  Ath-cliath  Meagraith.*  Now,  this  was  the  character  of 
Fergus  :  he  was  the  most  unsociable  individual  in  the  world,  and  he 
would  not  permit  a  hound  to  remain  in  the  same  house  along  with 
him.  Nevertheless,  the  courierf  said  to  him,  *  Fionn  sends  to  greet 
you,  wishing  you  long  life  and  health,  O  Fergus,  and  requests  you  will 
take  good  care  of  this  huund  against  his  coming  here  ;  she  is  heavy  with 
young,  therefore  take  particular  care  of  her,  and  do  not  suflFer  her 
to  hunt  (after  her  foetus  grows  heavier)  ;  if  you  do  otherwise,  Fioon 
will  not  thank  you.'  <  I  am  much  surprised  at  this  order,*  replied 
Fergus, '  since  Fionn  well  knows  that  there  is  not  iu  the  world  a 
more  unsociable  being  than  myself,  yet  J  will  not  refuse  Fionn's  re- 
quest respecting  the  first  hound  he  ever  sent  me.' 

As  regards  Fergus:  he  soon  after  brought  out  his  hound  to  the 
chase  to  test  her  value ;  and  made  a  great  havoc  in  the  hunt  that 
day,  and  every  other  day,  during  a  month,  for  the  hound  never  saw 
a  wild  animal  that  she  would  not  run  'down.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  she  grew  heavy  with  young,  so  that  she  was  afterwards  led 
to  the  chase  no  more ;  and  Feargus  was  filled  with  love  and  a  strong 
passion  for  hounds  ever  after.  The  wife  of  Fergus  happened  to  be 
confined  about  that  time  ;  and  she  gave  birth  to  an  infant  the  same 
night  that  the  hound  whelped  two  puppies,  a  male  and  female.  It  so 
happened  during  the  previous  seven  years,  that  whenever  Fergus's 
wife  was  confined,  a  Fomorach  used  to  come  that  same  night,  and 

•  fit  C\)At  «f)eA5nAibe.     The  ancient  name  of  Oalwav  harbour. 

^  CacUc,  signifies  a  courier ;  and  strangely  enough,  those  cooriers 
were,  many  of  them  at  least,  females,  as  in  the  present  case.  leAbAn- 
CAtQ  was  the  favourite  courier  of  Conchubar  Mac  Nessa,  King  of 
Ulster,  and  bosfijAi)  was  the  courier  bf  Cumhall.  lollana's  Lean- 
nan  8ighe  assumed  the  character  of  a  courier  in  order  to  de- 
ceive  her  intended  victim.  The  Leannan  Sighes  always  bestowed  their 
affections  on  some  mortal  object,  as  appears  from  the  accomit  of 
them  in  our  MSS.  as  well  as  in  popular  tradition.  There  is  a  carioas 
story  current  among  the  people  concerning  the  love  which  Cliodhna* 
the  fairy  princess,  bore  towards  a  Munster  Chieftain.  She  is  said  to 
have  assumed  the  appearance  of  Sighle  Ni  Mharranan,  a  swineherd's 
daughter,  and  to  have  become  a  servant  ia  the  house  of  the  joang 
chief's  father,  in  which  situation  she  managed,  by  industry  and  good 
conduct,  to  rise  to  the  situation  of  a  lady's  maid  in  the  family^  and 
at  last  to  win  the  affections  of  the  object  of  her  love.    (TransUUtfrj. 
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carry  away  the  infant.  However,  Eitbleann  met  Fionn  at  the  end 
of  a  year^  and  having  arranged  a  hospitable  meetmg^t  the  house  of 
Feargus  Fionnliath,  they  delivered  Fergus  from  the  plague  of  the 
Fomorach. 

As  regards  Fionn  ;  when  he  learned  that  his  mother '6  sister  was 
not  living  with  lollann  Eachtach,  he  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
pledge  by  which  the  Fenians  were  bound  to  restore  her  safely  ;  the 
pledee  passed  (from  one  to  the  other)  to  Lughaidh  Lamha  the  last. 
Loghaidb  pledged  his  word  that  he  would  bring  the  head  of  lollunn 
to  Fionn,  unless  he  (lollan)  would  deliver  to  him  Tuirreann  alive 
and  safe>  that  he  might  restore  her  to  redeem  his  own  pledge.  lol- 
lann requested  time  to  go  in  quest  of  Tuirreann,  having  pledged  his 
word  that  if  he  was  unable  to  find  her,  he  would  surrender  himself, 
in  order  to  free  Lughaidh  from  his  obligation.  Lughaidh  granted 
him  that  request ;  and  lollan  immediately  proceeded  to  the  Sighe*  of 
Goillean  Feidhlim  where  Uchtdealbh,  his  Leannan  Sighe,  then  was : 
he  told  her  the  purport  of  his  visit.  '  Well  then,'  said  Uchtdealbh, 
'  if  yon  will  consent  to  give  me  a  pledge  and  bond  that  yon  are  will- 
ing  to  have  me  as  your  spouse  to  the  termination  of  your  life,  I  will 
free  you  from  your  difficulty.*  lollann  gave  what  she  required  ;  and 
she  went  to  the  house  of  Feargus  Fionnliath,  to  fetch  the  young 
woman,  and  restored  her  to  her  natural  shape,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.  Uchtdealbh  brought  the  young  woman  to  me,  and 
*  informecl  me  that  she  had  been  pregnant  before  her  metamorphosis 
into  a  hound,  and  had  given  birth  to  two  puppies,  a  male  and  female. 
She  told  me  also  that  whichever  I  chose  them  to  be,  either  human 
beings  or  hounds,  they  should  accordingly  be  such.  I  replied,  that  if 
they  were  to  be  given  to  me,  I  would  prefer  that  they  should  remain 
bounds.  Li  the  meantime,  Lughaidh  Lamha  requested  that  I  should 
reward  him  for  his  guardianship  by  giving  him  Tuirreann  to  wife. 
I  gave  her  ;  and  she  remained  with  him^  until  she  gave  birth  to  three 
sons,  namely,  Sgiath  Breac,  Aodhgan  Ruadh,  and  Gael  Grodha,  and 
these  are  the  three  sons  born 'of  the  same  mother  who  gave  birth  to 
Bran  and  Sceoluing.  Hence,  this  is  the  solution  of  your  question, 
O  Oonan,"  said  Fionn. 

The  Eithleann  so  obscurely  mentioned  ie  said  to  have  been 
a  Leannan  Sighe  that  attended  Fion.  Watching  the  Fomorian 
giant^  in  the  shape  of  a  wolf  hound,  when  he  came  to  take 
away  the  infant,  she  bit  off  his  arm  and  thus  prevented  the 
theft.  She  afterwards  conducted  Fion,  Fergus,  and  the  rest 
to  the  giant's  cave,  where  they  recovered  the  children  that  had 
been  carried  away. 

We  have  in  these  volumes  several  proofs  (if  any  such  were 
wanted),  that  our  Fairy  lore  and  undoubted  superstitions,  have 
been   bequeathed  to  us  from  our  heathen  forefathers.      Here 

•  Sighe,  residence  of  a  fairy  in  an  enchanted  hill. 
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we  have  the  Lsannan  Siaie,  and  elsewhere  we  can  tnce  oer 
May-bushes,  Bonfires  on  St.  John's  eve,  and  Holland-tide  divi- 
nations up  to  Bealtinne  (Sun's  Fire),  the  Midsummer  festifd  of 
the  sun,  and  the  Moon's  festival  at  Samhain.  The  etrlj 
missionaries  had  Christian  festivals  appointed  ai  the  sane 
periods^  to  turn  the  people  from  idolatrous  rites ;  but  though 
the  new  converts  were  well  disposed  to  adore  God,  and  to  pay 
due  reverence  to  the  Baptist  and  the  Saints  in  genera),  thej 
would  mingle  relics  of  the  old  superstition  with  the  Cbrisiisii 
solemnities.  We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  our  Gaelic  grand- 
fathers sacrificed  human  victims  in  the  Baal-fires :  perhaps  tbey 
preserved  the  memory  of  the  horrid  Phoenician  rite  by  making 
their  cattle,  or  prisoners,  or  young  people  pass  through  them  : 
if  so,  it  will  account  for  our  youngsters  still  jumping  thro  tk 
May  and  midsummer  bonfires. 

If  we  can  trust  the  author  of  Fionas  visit  to  Conan  of  Ceaxu 
SleibAe,  the  Danaans  were  a  powerful  uarty  in  Ireland  in  tbe 
third  century.  Enveloped  in  their  cloai  of  darkness,  the  Fiigh 
PiaM,  they  surrounded  the  house  during  the  marriage  feast,  to 
kill  Fion,  Fionas  wife,  and  Fionas  father-in-law,  and  every  one 
connected  with  them,  as  the  lady  bad  been  intended  for  the 
wife  of  one  of  their  chiefs.  Another  instance  of  tbe  terrible 
usage  of  the  Oeasa  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract. 

"  As  for  Fionnbharr*  of  Magh  Feabhail ;  be  <U<patohed  messen- 

?'er8  to  the  difTerent  parts  of  Eire,  to  summon  the  Tuatha  de  DaoaaiM 
rom  all  Quarters,  for  Fionnbharr  was  king  over  them.  Six  Urgt 
well  appoiDted  battalions,  from  all  parts,  assembled  on  the  margin  of 
Loch  Dearg-dheirc  within  the  space  of  a  month.  This  muster  took 
place  upon  the  ver^  day  that  Conan  had  the  wedding  feast  feady  for 
Fionn  and  the  Fenians.  He  (Conan)  sent  Soistreach,  his  own  female 
courier,  to  Teamhair  Luachra,  to  invite  Fionn  and  tbe  Feniaxo. 
When  she  had  delivered  her  message  to  Fionn,  she  returned  back  hj 
Loch  Dearg-dheirc,  and  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans  haTing  seen  her  pass, 
Failbhe  Beag  followed  her,  to  a£>k  her  the  news.     8he  iaformed  fain 

•  fioijijbAnn  Vl)ix]^h  FeAbA]l.  a  powerful  prince  of  the  Tuatks 
de  Danaans.  The  Connacht  peasantry  believe  that  he  is  the  king  of  the 
fairies  of  their  province :  they  call  him  Fionnbharra,  otliers  fW- 
bcAttcAc  1=|oiji)bAnn  ni5  Va  h^yeAti  Tt)-beA5.  His  residence  i«  in  Kaeek- 
madh,  near  Castle  Hackett,  County  of  Galway  ;  and  the  Deighbour- 
in^  peasantry  relate  many  strange  stories  about  that  being.  To 
Fionnhharra  they  attribute  the  great  success  attending  the  family  of 
Kirwan  on  the  turf.  FionnbLarra  makes  no  scrnple  te  sopply  uy 
vacancies  that  may  occur  in  his  forces  by  the  admUaion  of  some  of 
his  mortal  neighbours :  all  these  become  rJS^  or  long.liverj^  (Trmms. 
latur). 
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thM  she  bad  be«n  before  Fi«nn  Mac  Oomfaaill.  Failbbe  Beag  adked 
bo*  where  Fiodn  then  wae,  and  bow  many  men  he  had  with  bin). 
*  I  left  him  at  TeaiAhair  Luaohra^  and  ten  hundred  is  the  number  of 
bb  companions^'  answered  she.  She  abio  told  him  that  Ftonn  was 
to  spend  that  night  with  Oonan  of  Ceann  Sleihhe.  When  Failbbe 
beard  that,  he  strack  the  female  courier  with  his  sword,  and  cut  her 
in  two :  be  then  dragged  bt r  remains,  and  cast  them  into  the  (ad- 
joiiiiiig)  river.  Hence  that  stream  is  called  Dabhgheartfiach  from 
that  time  to  the  present.    •  •  •  •  •  ♦ 

With  respect  to  FionnbhaTr  of  Magh  Feabhail  and  the  Tuatha 
deDaoaans;  they  enveloped  .themselves  in  the  Feigh  Fiadkt  And 
msrcbed  forward  ravisiblj,  powerfully,  with  steadiness,  and  without 
delay— none  contending  for  precedence — ^in  sixteen  armed,  well-ap- 
pmnted,  well-marshalled  battalions,  to  the  plain  opposite  the  house 
of  Conan  of  Oeaan  Sleibhe.  '  It  is  little  use  for  us  to  be  here/  said 
they,  *  since  the  service  of  the  s^ord  of  GoU  is  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence of  Fionn  against  us/  '  Goll  shall  not  protect  him  on  this 
oocMion,'  said  Erthne  the  druidess,  <  for  1  will  beguile  Fionn  out  of 
the  hovse»  despite  of  the  ^vigilant  care  that  is  kept  over  him.' 

She  proceeded  on  to  the  toton  (boose),  and  stood  opposite  to  Fionn 
on  the  outside.  '  Who  is  he  that  is  before  my  face  ?'  asked  she.  *  It 
is  I  myself/  responded  Fionn.  '  The  gMsa  by  which  a  true  hero 
never  suffered  himself  to  be  bound  be  upon  you^  unless  yon  come 
oatside  without  delay,'  said  she.  Fiomi  did  not  suffer  the  geasa  to 
hang  over  bidi»  but  walked  out  without  delay ;  and^  though  there 
were  many  persons  inside,  none  of  them  noticed  Fionn  leaving  the 
houaet  except  Caoilte  alone.  He  walked  up  to  Bithm;  the  druidess. 
At  that  name  time  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans  let  fly  a  flock  of  dark  birds 
wHb  fierv  beaks  to  the  Dun  (of  Oonan)  ;  and  these  (birds)  perched 
OB  the  chests  and  bosoms  of  all  the  people  (within),  and  scorched 
and  tormented  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  young  ladsi  the 
women  and  the  children  belonging  to  the  pTkce  betook  themselves  to 
flight  from  the  Dun  in  all  directions^  and  the  wife  of  Oonan,  whose 
name  was  Oanana>  was  drowned  in  the  river  outside  the  town. 
Btthne,  fhe  druidess^  then  challenged  Fionn  tb  run  a  race  with  her, 
*  far,*  said  sbe> '  h  was  for  the  purpose  of  rtinning  a  race  with  vou  [ 
called  you  out.'  <  What  shall  be  the  distance  ?*  asked  Fionn*  <  ^rom 
Doire-dli-thorc  in  the  west,  to  Ath-m6r  In  the  east,'  said  she.  They 
aa-ranged  the  matter  so ;  but  Fionn  got  across  the  Ath  (ford)  before 
her^  while,  in  the  meantine,  Oaoilte  was  following  him.  Fionn  be- 
gan  to  urge  on  Oaoilte>  saying,  <  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
rvrnmng  and  of  your  (small)  amount  of  swiftness,  since  a  woman  is 
able  to  leave  you  behind.'  Oaoilte  thereupon  sprang  forward,  and, 
making  a  very  distressing  bound,  struck  his  shoulders  against  the 
hag^'s  chest  at  Doire-an-t  Seanaich  in  the  south ;  and  then,  having 
tamed  ^bout,  he  made  a  slash  of  his  sword  At  her  in  the  waist,  so 
that  be  (Hvided  her  into  two  equ$}  parts. 

«  Win  victory  and  blessings,  O  Oaoilte,'  exclaimed  Fionn, '  for, 
tkou^h  many  is  the  good  blow  you  have  struck  in  your  time,  you 
never  dealt  a  better  one  than  that'  They  then  returned  back  to  the 
greea  before  the  town,   where  they  found  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans 
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drawn  up  in  martial  order  before  them,  after  having  thrown  off  their 
Feigh  Faidha.  'It  seems  to  me,  O  Gaoilte/  said  Fionn,  'that we 
have  fallen  into  the  thick  of  our  enemies  in  this  Dun,*  They  there- 
upon turned  back  to  back,^  and  every  warrior  on  all  sides  at- 
tacked them,  so  that  groans  of  weakness  from  the  unequal  contest 
were  wrung  from  Fionn,  Goll,  having  heard  them,  exclaimed, '  It 
is  a  sorrowful  case,  for  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans  have  enticed  Fiona 
and  Caoilfe  away  from  us  ;  let  us  arise  with  speed  to  their  help.' 
They,  thereupon,  rushed  out  upon  the  peeu  in  a  dense  body,  deter- 
mined upon  the  performance  of  great  teats  and  carnage,  supported 
by  Conan  Oeann  Sleibhe  and  his  sons.*  But  now  that  proud,  agres- 
sive,  chieftain  of  champions,  the  body-mangling  fiery  hero,  the  terri- 
ble loud  thunderer,  and  the  fresh  blooming  branch  invincible  io 
battle,  Goll,  son  of  M oirne,  son  of  Garraidh  Glundubh,  son  of  Awih 
Ddnaidh,  son  of  Aodh  Oeannchlalr,  son  of  Conall,  son  of  Saidhbbre, 
son  of  Geat  mac  Maghach,  son  of  Cairbre  Oeanndearg,  son  of  the 
king  of  Connacht,  became  enraged  ;  like  a  towering  mountain  onder 
his  grey  shield  was  he  in  battle  !  He  laid  prostrate  the  bravest  of 
their  leaders,  he  mangled  the  bodies  of  their  nobles,  and  burst  through 
the  ranks  of  their  chieftains  ;  he  shortened  limbs  and  delved  into 
skulls,  until  he  reached  their  pillar  of  support,  Fionnbhar  of  Magh 
Feabhail  himself.  They  commenced  to  attack  one  another,  until 
both  the  royal  champions  were  mangled  and  disfigured,  in  consequence 
of  the  hard  struggle  which  they  maintained.  The  result  of  the 
combat  was,  that  Fionnbharr  of  Magh  Feabhail  fell  by  the  bearj, 
hard-dealt  strokes  of  Goll.  Failbhe  fell  by  the  hand  of  Gaoilte. 
Eochadh  Mdr,  son  of  Lughaidh,  the  nhnble  hero  of  the  quickly-dealt 
strokes,  sprang  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  commenced  to  hew 
down  and  carve  the  troops,  until  he  met  the  furious  and  valorous 
man,  Donn  Uatha ;  they  engaged  one  another  ;  and  the  end  of  the 
conflict  was,  that  both  fell  foot  to  foot  and  face  to  face  on  the  spot. 
Rachta  Dearg  was  slain  iif  the  conflict  by  Sgolb  Sgeine,  son  of  Oisin. 
Rocban  was  slain  by  Garraidh  Glundubh,  and  the  two  Sgails  fell  bj 
the  hands  of  each  other.  The  three  Domhnalls  were  slain  bj  the 
hands  of  Conan  the  Bald,  son  of  Moirne,  without  any  assistance 
whatever.  The  two  Cairbres  were  slain  by  Conan  of  Ceann  Sleibhe 
and  his  son.  But  iew  of  the  battles  of  Erin  were  ever  fouffht  with 
such  dreadful  determination  as  was  that  battle  ;  for  no  individual  on 
either  side  wished,  or  was  guilty  of  the  dishonor,  to  yield  or  re* 
treat  a  single  step,  from  the  spot  on  which  he  engaged  his  opponent : 
for  they  were  the  most  hard-fighting  bodies  of  men  to  be  found  in 
anv  of  the  four  parts  of  the  globe,  namely,  the  manly,' bloody, 
robust  Fenians  of  Fionn,  and  the  white -toothed,  handsome  Tuatha 
de  Danaans  ;  and  they  both  were  nearly  annihilated  in  that  battle.** 

During  bis  visit  at  Ceann  Sleibhe^  Fion  related  how  he  was 
transformed  into  a  decrepid  old  man  at  the  lake  of  SUevt 

•  "  2lcc  ceAi)t)A,  bo  f  eAtt5A6  aij  Z'Js\vb  vi)\\eAii  UAfbrieAc  Tootyr-A^pJce-if, 

A5Af  AX)  UOC  leA&AttrA  lOirStlCAC,  ASAf  AIJ  COtlIJA  UACti)Att  fOI)5Al)CAC,  ASAf 

Aij  bu]i)ije  bUbroAijijAC  bonb-c|ieArAc,  6^609  Soil  tpAC  Woijtije,  Ac" 
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Galilean  in  the  north.  The  legend  has  been  rendered  into 
English  verse  by  Dr.  Drummond,  Misd  Brooke,  and  others, 
and  is  not  here  detailed,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known  of  all  Fenian  stories. 

In  the  first  and  second  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  O'Kearnoy, 
there  is  a  large  mass  of  information  conveyed  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  notes,  concerning  I  he  ancient  mythological  sources 
from  which  our  Fairy  lore  has  flowed  down  to  us.  Indeed  his 
only  embarrassment  seems  to  have  arisen  from  want  of  space 
to  set  his  legendary  stories  in  suitable  order. 

The  third  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  Pursuit  of 
Fion  after  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  S. 
H,  O'Grady,  who  in  the  introduction,  gives  a  list  of  the  princi- 
pal Fenian  tales  and  poems.  His  remarks  on  the  structure  of 
the  language,  its  aptitude  for  poetry,  its  richness  in  nearly 
synonymous  epithets,  and  the  abuses  made  by  the  poets  of  its 
facilities  for  alliteration  and  assonance,  will  be  found  most 
useful  to  Irish  students  ;.  we  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  the 
text  of  part  of  his  sound,  critical,  and  judicious  observations. 

**  Whatever  it  lUAy  be  that  has  given  vitality  to  the  traditions  of  the 
mythic  and  elder  historic  periods,  they  have  survived  .to  modern 
times  ;  when  they  have  been  formed  into  large  manuscript  ooHections* 
of  which  the  commonest  title  is  "  Bolg  an  t-Salathair,"  answering 
to  "  A  Comprehensive  Miscellany."  These  were  for  the  most  part 
written  by  professional  scribes  and  school-masters,  and  being  then 
lent  to,  or  bought  by  those  who  could  read,  but  had  no  leisure  to 
write,  used  to  be  read  aloud  in  farmers'  houses  on  occasions  when 
numbers  were  collected  at  some  employment,  such  as  wool-carding 
in  the  evenings  ;  but  especially  at  wakes.  Thus  the  people  became 
familiar  with  all  these  tales.  The  writer  has  heard  a  man  who  never 
possessed  a  manuscript,  nor  heard  of  O'  Flanagan's  publication,  relate 
at  the  fireside  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Uisneach  without  omitting 
one  adventure,  and  in  great  part'  retaining  the  very  words  of  the 
written  versions.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  these  manuscripts, 
though  written  in  modern  Irish,  are  in  the  mere  colloquial  dialect — 
any  more  than  an  English  author  now  writes  exactly  as  he  converses. 
The  term  modern  may  be  applied  to  the  laag^uag^  of  the  last  three 
c^enturies,  when  certain  inflections  and  orthographical  rules  obtained, 
which  have  since  held  their  gpround ;  and  the  manuscripts  we  roeak  of, 
though  admitting  some  provincialisms,  many  of  which  are  differences 
of  pronunciation  more  than  anything  else,  have  retained  the  forms 
proper  to  the  modern  literate  language. 

In  some  manuscripts, certainly, these  distinctions  have  not  been  obser- 
ved ;  but  we  here  speak  of  good  ones,  among  which  we  class  the  two, 
from  which  has  been  derived  the  text  published  in  the  present  volume. 
The  first  is  a  book  containing  a  number  of  legends  and  Ossianic 
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poemst  and  eDtitled  «  Bolg  an  t^SaUtbair  ;*'  written  in  1780,  at 
Cooleen,  near  f^ortlaw,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  hj  Labhrais 
O'  Fuamin  or  Lawi^encd  Foran,  a  schoolmaster :  and  be  apolo- 
gises in  a  note  for  the  itnperfe<itions  of  his  manuscript,  alleging 
in  excuse  the  constant  noise  and  many  intefruption^  of  bin  pnpi]& 
The  second  is  a  closely  written  quarto  of  881  pagesi  from  the  pen  of 
Martan  O*  Oriobhtha,  or  Martin  Griffin  of  Kilrusb,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  1842-3.  This  manuscript,  which  a  few  years  ago  came  into 
the  Editor's  possession,  is  called  hy  the  «ct»ibe  *'  An  Sgeulaidhe,"  i.  e. 
The  StMry-teller/  aod  is  entirely  d^tote^  to  Fetiian  and  other  le^ds, 
of  which  it  contains  thirty^eight :  some  having  been  tranMribed  fi'om 
manuscripts  of  1749. 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
language  of  these  t&I^s  in  their  popular  form,  tbouoh  not  by  any 
means  ancient,  is  yet,  when  edited  with  a  knov^tedge  of  orthography 
and  a  due  attention  to  the  mere  errors  of  transcribers,  eltremely 
correct  and  classical ;  being  ki  fset  the  same  as  that  of  Keating. 
Nor  is  it  wise  to  undervalue  the  publication  of  them  on  the  score  of 
the  newness  of  their  language,  and  beoause  there  exists  more  ancient 
versions  of  some>  providing  always  that  the  text  printed  be 
gfood  and  correct  of  its  khid.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  on  this 
account  most  desirable  to  pnblish  them>  that  there  have  hitherto  bi>en, 
as  we  may  say,  no  text  books  of  the  modern  language,*  wbilsit  there 
still  are  at  home  and  abroad,  many  Irishmen  well  able  to  read  and 
•ojoy  svohi  were  they  to  be  had.  The  Fenian  rtfmahces  are  not,  it 
is  true»  of  so  g^at  an  interest  to  those  philologists  whose  spedsl 
pursuit  it  is  to  analm  and  compare  languages  in  their  oldest  phase, 
such  as  the  indent  Irish  remains  which  have  beeik  edited  with  so  much 
learning  and  indmtry  during  the  kst  twenty  years ;  but  they  win 
delight  those  who  lack  time,  ineliftation,  or  other  requisites  for  that 
sttdy  of  grammars  and  lexicons,  which  should  prepare  thetn  to  under- 
stand the  old  writings  ;  and  who  read  Irish>  moreover,  for  amtue^ 
ment  and  not  for  seientiflo  purposes.  It  has  been  already  s^d  that 
some  of  these  legends  and  poems  are  new  versioAs  of  old  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  so  in  at  all  the  same  degree  or  the 
Mine  sense  as»  for  instance,  the  modernised  Canterbury  Talei  are  of 
Ohaueer*s  original  work.  There  is  this  great  dif^fence,  thAt  in  the 
f4»i^mery  nothing  has  been  changed  hot  some  inflections  and  construe- 
tione,  and  the  orttograpfay,  whioh  haS  become  tnore  fixed ;  the  genius 
and  idiom  of  the  langnage,  and  in  a  very  great  measure  the  Words, 
remainiag  the  same ;  whilst  in  the  latter  all  these  hate  been  much 
altered.  Again,  the  new  versions  of  Chaucer  are  of  the  present  day ; 
whereas  wxt  tak»  and  poems,  kotfa  the  modidc&tions  of  older  ones,  and 

*  Almost  the  only  original  work  in  oorreoi  Irish  ever  printed  in 
the  country,  was  a  portion  of  Keating's  History,  published  hy  Mr. 
William  Haliday  in  1811  ;  which  is  both  uninviting  in  appearance, 
and  difficult  to  procure.  Most  other  Irish  works  have  been  trans- 
lations, of  which  the  best  undoubtedly  is  the  translation  of  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  by  the  Key.  Daniel  A.  O'SuUivan,  P.  P.  of  Inniskeen, 
county  of  Cork,  who  is  an  accomplished  Iri^  scholar  and  poet* 
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tliOM  Which  \n  their  vety  of  i^in  Are  reeeAt,  are  (me  with  the  otl^, 
most  probably  three  huodred  years  did. 

The  dtyle  of  the  Irifth  re^hatitic  dtories  will  doubtless  strike  as  tery 
peculiar  .tboite  to  whom  it  is  fkew,  atid  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tio  edu- 
cated Iri^hmafi  will  be  foutid  so  enthtisiasfie  tu»  to  set  thetn  tip  fhhr 
models  of  coDiposrition-^howbeit,  there  i»  much  to  be  eOMidered  ifi 
explanation  of  their  defeeis.  The  first  thine  thm  Will  astoftisb  Mi 
liDglisb  reader  is  the  noMtber  of  epitheu;  but  we  Aiast  fetiie«ib«r 
that  these  stories  Were  eofiipoded  and  recited  not  to  pkASe  th«  niind 
only,  bat  aho  the  ear.  Hetieie,  adjectives,  wMcfa  in  a  trantlatton 
appear  to  be  heap^  together  In  a  noere  ehaos,  are  found  hi  tile 
onginiJ  to  be  arranged  upon  principles  of  alliteration^  Nor  will  ttie 
number  alone,  but  also  the  incongruity  of  epithet^>  freqoeiltly  be 
notorious,  so  that  they  appear  to  cancel  ehch  other  like  -f*  and  *^ 
quantities  in  an  algebraical  espresirion.'' 

The  Editor  theik  adduces  h  pile  of  epithets  applied  to  a  king, 
occupying  iwehelir\eBof  Bourffeois,  and  remarks  bow  essil v  a  more 
judiciottdarrangementiuiglitbeiiiade,  but  then  as  he  observe^— 

''The  writer  would  haye  been  compelled  te  break  up  his 
long  chain  of  adjeotivee  which  fall  so  imposingly  in  the  natire  toagoe 
on  the  listener's  ear,  and  to  /orego  the  alliterative  arrangement  of 
them,  which  is  this ; — The  first  Usree  words  in  the  above  sentence, 
(a  notm  aid  two  adjectives),  begin  with  vowels ;  thie  next  two  adjee- 
tives  with  c;  then  follow  three  beginning  with  /;  five  With/;  tbree 
with  e ;  three  with  s ;  three  with  m ;  three  with  r ;  four  with  c ; 
three  with  g;  four  with  m  ;  two  with  vowels  9  and  four  with  k. 

Attiteration  was  practised  in  poetry  by  the  Asfflo^SaJonsy  but 
this  seems  attributable  rather  to  the  embryo  state  of  taste  amongst 
them,  and  to  an  ignorance  of  what  really  oonttStutee  poesio  beauty, 
than  to  the  renius  of  their  languid  ;  hence  the  usage  did  not  obtam 
in  the  English,  and  at  the  present  dav>  alliteration,  whether  ifk  prode 
or  poetry,  is  offlsneive  and  madmissible,  except  wlKomost  spanagly 
and  skil^Ily  u^ed  to  produce  a  certain  efi^ct.  It  was,  doisbtless, 
the  same  want  of  taste  which  introduced,  and  a  wSent  of  onkivatkm, 
which  perpetuated  the  abuse  of  alliteration  amonvst  tho  Oeltio  naiioas, 
and  pre9ented  the  bards  of  Ireland  and  Wales  freto  throwing  off  the 
extraordinary  fetters  of  their  prosody*  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  a 
great  evidence  of  the  power  and  copiousness  of  the  Celtic  tongues, 
that  eV0D  thus  cramped  they  should  hare  been  able  to  move  freely 
ro  poetrv.  Impose  the  rules  cif  prosody  by  which  the  nedisval  and 
falter  Cekic  poets  wrote^  upon  any  other  modern  European  laaguage, 
and  your  nearest  approach  to  plietry  wHl  be  notugtue^vef$eSi  as  the 
first  attempts  of  schooUbOys  in  Latin  vers0  are  ealled>  where  their 
objeot  ife»  merely  to  arrange  a  number  of  words  hs  a"  given  metre, 
without  regard  to  sense.  Alliteratidn  was  not  only  abused  in  poetry, 
but  also  in  prose  ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  iiatrodut* 
tioo  of  it  at  all  into  the  latter  is  not  of  itself  an  abuse.  But  differ- 
ently firom  many  other  languages,  the  genius  of  the  Gaelic*  apart 

•  Which  includes  minute  and  stringent  rules  of  assonance  as  well 
as  of  alliteration. 
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from  external  causes,  seems  to  impel  to  alliteration,  and  its  namerons 
synonyms  invite  to  repetitions  whicD>  properly  used,  add  strength.aod 
bein^;^  abused,  degenerate  into  jingle  and  tautology.  The  IrUh 
speakers  of  the  present  day  very  commonly,  for  emphasis  sake,  use 
two  synonymous  adjectives  without  a  conjunction,  instead  of  ODe 
with  an  adverb,  and  these  they  almost  invariably  choose  so  that  there 
shall  be  an  alliteration.  Thus  a  very  mournful  niece  of  news  will  be 
colled  *  Sgeul  dubhach  dobrnnach,'  or  '  Sg^ul  dubhach  doilgbiosach,' 
or  *  Sgeul  buaidheartha  bronach,'  in  preference  to  <  Sgeul  dnbhadi 
bronachf'  and  other  arrangements ;  all  the  epithets  having,  in  tba 
above  sentences  at  least,  exactly  the  same  meaning.  An  obstinate 
man  that  refuses  to  be  persuaded,  will  be  called  '  Duinedur  dall,'aod 
not '  Duine'dur  caoch  ;' '  dall'  and '  caoch'  alike  meaning  *  blind.'  Be- 
sides the  alliteration,  the  words  are  always  placed  so  as  to  secure  a 
euphonic  cadence.  And  this  would  denote  that  the  alliterations  of 
the  Irish  and  further  proofs  of  their  regard  for  sound,  have  other 
sources  than  a  vitiated  taste :  but  it  is  to  this  latter  that  we  most 
attribute  the  perversion  of  the  euphonic  capabilities  of  the  language, 
and  of  the  euphonic  appreciation  of  its  hearers,  which  led  to  the 
sacrifice  of  sense  and  strength  to  sound ;  and  this  taste  never  having 
been  corrected,  the  Irish  peasantry,  albeit  they  make  in  their  coq. 
versation  a  pleasing  and  moderate  use  of  alliteration  and  repetitiuo, 
yet  admire  the  extravagance  and  bombast  of  these  romances.  An- 
other quality  of  the  Irish  also,  their  corrupt  taste  caused  to  run  riot, 
that  is  their  vivid  imagination,  which  forthwith  conspired  with  their 
love  of  euphony  to  heap  synonym  on  synonym.  It  is  well  known  hov 
much  more  strongly  even  an  English  speaking  Irishman  will  express 
himself  than  an  Englishman  :  where  the  latter  will  simply  say  of  a 
man,  *  He  was  making  a  great  noise,'  the  other  will  tell  you  that 
'  He  was  roaring  and  screeching  and  bawling  about  the  place.'  Some- 
times  this  liveliness  becomes  exceedingly  picturesoue  and  ezpressire: 
the  writer  has  heard  a  child  say  of  one  wnom  an  Englishman  wouU 
have  briefly  called  a  half-starved  wretch,  '  The  breath  is  only  just  in 
and  out  of  him,  and  the  grass  doesn't  know  him  walking  over  it* 

Had  these  peculiar  qualifications  of  ear  and  mind,  joined  to  the 
mastery  over  such  a  copious  and  sonorous  language  as  the  Oaeiic, 
been  guided  bv  a  correct  taste,  the  result  would  doubtless  have  been 
many  strikingly  beautiful  productions  both  in  prose  and  verse.  As 
it  is,  the  writings  of  Keating  are  the  only  specimens  we  have  of  Irish 
composition  under  these  conditions.  Of  these,  two  being  theologi- 
cal, do  not  allow  any  great  scope  for  a  display  of  style  ;  but  his  his- 
tory is  remarkably  pleasing  and  simple,  being  altogether  free  from 
bombast  or  redundancy  of  expression,  and  reminding  the  reader  for- 
cibly of  HerodotuB.  •  •  •  •  • 

But,  notwithstanding  that  so  many  epithets  in  our  romantic  tales 
are  superfluous  and  insipid,  gpreat  numbers  of  them  are  very  beantifWl 
and  quite  Homeric.  Such  are  the  following,  applied  to  a  ship,  *  wide- 
wombed,  broad-canvassed,  ever-dry,  strongly-leaping ;' — to  the  sea» 

*  ever-broken,  showery  topped, (alluding  to  the  spray) f — to  the  waves, 

*  great- thundering,  howling*noisy.*    Some  of  these  are  quite  as  sono- 
rous and  expressive  as  the  famous  croXuf Xo#0]3o7o  6<ikd(ffffii,'* 
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Through  the  body  of  the  tale  now  under  consideration  run 
veins  of  the  finest  romantic  poesy,  intermingled  with  others 
which  attract  by  the  nai'v^t^  or  the  strange  quaintness  of  the  ex- 
pression. Fion  appears  to  great  disadvantage,  and  Biarmuid 
except  in  one  instance,  exhibits  the  magnanimity  and  loyalty  to 
his*  comrades,  of  a  Chevalier  of  the  Christian  ages  of  faith. 
We  suppose  that  in  this  and  other  legends,  the  editor^  have 
been  obliged  to  use  the  knife,  but  (in  our  opinion)  to  a  very 
small  extent.  A  healthy  moral  tone  (making  due  allowances) 
pervades  the  genuine  Celtic  legends  as  well  as  the  fictitious 
literature  of  Spain,  An  English  scholar  can  only  arrive  in  the 
translation  at  the  pleasure  arising  from  feeling,  or  description, 
justness  of  expression,  or  conduct  of  the  tale,  but  the  reader 
skilled  in  Irish  enjoys  along  with  these,  the  charm  produced 
by  euphony,  alliteration,  and  the  vivid  painting  of  the  images 
or  sentiments  in  the  copious  and  sonorous  poetry  of  the 
original. 

Let  sympathy  be  given  to  the  poor  hero  on  reading  the  evil 
chance  befalls  on  at  the  opening  of  the  poem.  Fionn^  though  not 
on  very  good  terms  with  Cormac,  is  about  to  be  married  to  his 
daughter,  and  high  festival  is  held  in  the  MiodcAuarla,  the 
banqueting  ball  of  Tara  of  the  kings. 

'*  The  king  of  Erinsat  down  to  enjoy  drinking  and  pleasure,  with  Vib 
wife  at  his  Teft  shoulder,  that  is  to  say,  Eitohe,  the  daughter  of 
A  tan  of  Corcaigh,  and  Qrainne  at  her  shoulder,  and  Fiona  Mac 
Cumhaill  at  the  king's  ri^ht  hand ;  and  Oairbre  Liffeachair  the  son 
of  Cormao,  sat  at  one  side  of  the  same  royal  house,  and  Oisin  the  son 
of  Fionn  at  the  other  side,  and  each  one  of  them  sat  according  to  his 
rauik  and  to  his  patrimony  from  that  down.     •        •        ♦        •        ♦ 

*  Tell  me  now/  said  Grainne,  to  Daire  Mac  Morna  of  the  songs, 
*  who  is  that  warrior  at  the  right  shoulder  of  Oisin  the  son  of  Fiona  ?' 
'  Tonder/  said  the  druid, '  is  Goll  Mac  Morna,  the  active,  the  war- 
like.* '  Who  is  that  warrior  at  the  shoulder  of  Goll  7'  said  Grainne. 
«  Oscar  the  son  of  Oisin,*  said  the  druid.  *  Who  is  that  graceful- 
legged  man  at  the  shoulder  of  0:<car?'  said  Grainne.  '  Oaoilte  Mac 
Ronain,'  said  the  druid.  '  What  haughty  impetuous  warrior  is  that 
yonder  at  the  shoulder  of  Caoilte  ?'  said  Grainne.  '  The  son  of  Lu- 
^fhaidh  of  the  mighty  hand,  and  that  man  is  sister's  son  to  Fionn  Mac 
Cumhaill,'  said  the  druid.  <  Who  is  that  freckled  sweet- worded 
man,  upon  whom  is  the  curling  dusky-black  hair,  and  [who  has]  the 
tfi  o  red  ruddy  cheeks,  upon  the  left  hand  of  Oisin  the  son  of  Fionn  ?* 

*  That  man  is  Diarmuid  thegrandsonof  Duibhne,  the  white-toothed, 
of  the  lightsome  countenance  ;  that  is,  the  best  lover  of  women  and 
of  maidens  that  is  in  the  whole  world.'  Who  is  that  at  the  shoulder 
of  Diarmuid?'  said  Grainne.  'Diorruiuff  the  son  of  Dobhar 
X>arohadh  O'Baoisgne,  and  that  man  is  a  druid  and  a  skilful  man 
of  science,'  said  Daire  duanach. 

*  That  is  a  eoodly  company,'  said  Grainne  ;  and  she  called  her 
attendant  handmaid  to  her,  and  told  her  to  bring  to  her  the  jewelled- 
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gqLdeD'^hM«4  goblet  which  waa  io  the  Griaoao  »fter  her.  The 
nandmaid  bropgot  the  goblet,  and  Grainne  611ed  the  goblet  forth- 
with, (and  there  used  to  go  into  it  [be  contained  in  it]  the  drink  of 
Dine  times  nine  men),  Grainne  said,  "  take  the  goblet  to  Fioim 
firtt«  and  bid  him  drink  a  draught  oat  of  it,  and  diacloM  to  hin 
th%t  it  U  I  that  aapt  it  to  hm*"  The  handmaid  took  the  gjohUi 
to  FionQ,  and  told  him  everything  that  Grainne  had  bidden 
her  saj  to  him.  Fionn  took  tpe  goolet,  and  np  sooner  had  b« 
drank  a  draught  out  of  it,  than  there  fell  upon  him  a  stupor  of 
sleep  and  of  deep  slumber.  Cormao  took  the  draught  and  the 
ump  sleep  fell  upon  him*  and  Giiche,  the  wife  of  Oormao, 
took  the  goblet  anq  drank  a  draught  out  of  it,  and  the  same  «leep  fell 
upon  her  as  upon  all  the  others.  Then  Grainne  called  the  attendant 
handmaid  to  her,  and  said  to  her :  '  Take  this  goblet  to  Cairbre 
Lffibaohair  and  tell  him  to  drink  a  draught  out  of  it,  and  give  the 
goblet  to  those  sons  of  kings  by  him/  The  handmaid  took  the  goblei 
to  Cairbre.  and  he  was  not  well  able  to  give  it  to  him  that  was  next 
to  him,  before  a  3tupor  of  sleep  and  of  deep  slumber  fell  upon  him 
too,  and  each  one  that  took  the  goblet,  one  after  another,  they  feO 
into  a  stupor  of  sleep  and  of  deep  slumber.  •        •        •        • 

Then  Grainne  turned  her  face  to  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne,  and  what 
fhe  said  to  him  was ;  *  Wilt  tkon  reeei? e  oourtafaip  from  me.  O  son 
of  Puibhne?'  *I  will  not,*  said  Diarmuid*  'Then/  said 
Grainne, '  I  put  thee  under  bonds  of  danger  and  of  destruction,  0 
Diarmuid,  that  Is,  under  the  bonds  of  Dromdraoidheachta,  if  thou 
take  me  not  with  thee  out  of  this  household  to-night,  ere  Fiona  and 
the  king  of  Erin  arise  out  of  that  slaep.' 

^  Evil  bonds  are  those  under  which  thou  hast  laid  me,  0  woman/ 
said  Diarmuid  ;  **  and  wherefore  hast  thou  laid  those  bonds  upon  me 
befbre  all  the  sons  of  kings  and  of  high  princes  in  the  king's  mirthful 
house  [called]  Miodhchualrt  to-night,  seeing  that  there  is  not  of  all 
those  one  less  worthy  to  be  loved  fya  woman  than  myself?**  •*By 
thy  hand,  O  son  of  Duibhne,  it  is  not  without  cause  that  I  have 
laid  those  bonds  on  thee,  as  I  will  tell  thee  now. 

*  Of  a  day  when  the  kingof  Brin  was  presiding  over  a  gathering 
and  muster  on  the  plain  ofTeamhair,  Fionn  and  Uie  seven  battalioo5 
of  the  standing  Fenians,  chanced  to  be  there  that  day  ;  and  thtie 
arose  a  great  goaling  match  between  Cairbre  LiiTeachair  the  son  of 
Cormac,  and  the  son  of  Lughaidh,  and  the  men  of  Brea^bmhagfa, 
and  of  Cearna,  and  the  stout  pillars  of  Teamhair  arose  on  toe  side  of 
Cairbre,  and  the  Fenians  of  Erin  on  the  side  of  the  sonof  Lughmidh ; 
and  there  were  none  sitting  in  the  gathering  that  day  but  the  king, 
and  Fionny  and  thyself,  O  Diarmuid.  It  happened  that  the  game 
was  going  against  the  son  of  Lughaidh,  and  thou  didst  rise  and  stand, 
and  didst  take  his  caman  f^om  tne  next  man  to  thee,  and  didst  throw 
htm  to  the  ^ound  and  to  the  earth,  and  thou  wentest  into  the  game, 
and  didst  win  the  goal  three  times  upon  Cairbre  and  upon  the  war- 
riors of  Teamhair.  I  was  that  time  in  my  Grianan  of  the  clear  view, 
of  the  blue  windows  of  glass,  gazing  upon  thee ;  and  I  turned  the 
light  of  my  eyes  and  of  my  sight  upon  thee  that  day,  and  I  never 
gave  that  love  to  any  other  from  that  time  to  this,  and  will  not  fgr 
ever/ 

*  It  is  a  wonder  that  thou  shouldest  give  me  that  love  instead  of 
Fionn,'  said  Diarmuid,  '  seeing  that  there  is  not  in  Erin  a  man  that  is 
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fonder  of  •  wotoao  ^hap  be  ;  %ni  }cnowett  tbou,  O  Grainoe,  on  the 
night  that  Fiopn  is  ip  Teamhair  that  he  it  i«  th^t  has  tb?  keys  of 
Teamhair,  and  that  so  we  cannot  leave  the  town  ?'  *  There  is  a 
wicket-gate  to  mj  Orianan/  said  Qrainne,  *  and  we  will  pass  out 
threpgb  it/  '  It  is  a  prohibited  thing  for  me  to  pasf  thro^  any 
wicket'gate  whatsoever/  ^id  Djarmuid.  'Howhat,  I  hear/  said 
Oraiune,  nhat  every  warrior  and  bAttle^cbampiop  oao  past  ^y  the 
shafts  of  his  javelins  and  by  tb^  staves  of  his  spears,  in  or  opt  over 
the  rampart  of  every  fort  and  of  every  towp,  and  I  will  paas  opt  by 
the  wicket-gatfi^  and  do  thou  fpllow  nie  so/ 

Chrainpe  went  her  way  out*  and  Piarmuid  spoke  to  his  people*  and 
what  he  said  was :  '  O  Oisin,  son  of  Fionn,  what  shall  I  do  with 
thete  bonds  that  have  been  laid  on  me  ?"  *  Thou  art  not  guilty  of  the 
bonds  which  have  been  laid  op  tbep»'  s^id  Oisin,  *  and  X  tell  thee  to 
follow  Grainne,  and  keep  thyself  well  against  the  wiles  of  Fiopn/ 
'  0  Oscar,  son  of  Oisin,  what  is  good  for  me  to  do  as  to  those  bonds 
which  have  been  laid  upon  me  ?'  I  tell  thee  to  follow  Gt^ainne/  said 
Osear,  *  for  he  is  a  sorry  wretch  that  fails  to  keep  his  bonds/  '  What 
counsel  dost  thou  eive  ne,  O  Caoilte  ?'  said  Diarmuid,  *  I  say,' 
said  Caoilte,  'that  I  have  a  fitting  wife,  apd  yet  )  had  rather  than 
the  wealth  of  the  wprld,  that  it  had  been  to  me  that  Grainne  gave  that 
love/  '  What  counsel  givest  thou  me,  O  Diorruing?*  *  I  tell  thee 
to  follow  Grainne,  albeit  thy  death  will  come  of  it,  and  I  erieve  for 
itr '  *  Is  that  the  counsel  of  yon  all  to  me  ?*  said  I)iarmpi£  *  It  is,' 
said  Oisip,  and  ^aj4  ftll  the  others  together. 

After  that,  Diarfni^i4  »rose  and  ^tood,  apd  stretched  forth  his  actire 
warrior  hand  over  his  broad  weapons,  and  took  leaye  and  farewell  of 
Oisin  ^nd  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenians  ;  and  not  bigger  is  a  smooth- 
crimsoned  whortleberry  thap  was  each  tear  that  Diarmuid  shed  from 
his  eyes  at  parting  with  his  people.^  Diarmuid  went  to  the  top  of  the 
fort,  and  put  the  shafts  of  his  two  javelins  under  him,  and  rose  with 
^n  airy,  very  liRht,  ej^ceeding  highi  bird-like  leap,  until  he  attained 
the  breadth  of  bis  two  soles  of  the  beautiful  grass-green  earth  on  the 
plain  without,  and  Grainne  Q)et  hinj.  Then  Diarmuid  «poke,  and 
what  he  said  was ;  '  I  trow,  O  Qrainoe^  that  this  is  an  evil  course 
upon  which  thou  art  come ;  for  it  were  better  for  thee  have  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhall  for  lover  thap  myself,  seeing  that  I  know  pot  what 
nook  or  corner,  or  remote  part  of  Erin  I  can  take  thee  to  now.- 
Return  again  to  the  towUr  and  Fionn  will  never  learn  what  thou  hast 
done.'  'It  is  qertaip  that  I  will  pot  go  hack,'  said  Grainne,  '  aad 
tbat  I  will  pot  part  from  thee  until  death  part  me  from  thee/  '  Then 
^o  forward*  0  Grainne,*  ^s^d  Diarmuid/' 

The  fugitives  escape  into  Clanrickard  in  Qalway,  and  Diar- 
iMiU4  foijtifiee  a  ftmall  grove  in  which  thej  take  shdter.  Track- 
ers from  Neamhuin  (Navan)  find  the  grov^,  but  their  devoted 
friends  OiHn  Oicur  ^nd  Ci^oiUe  send  Bran  to  warn  them. 
13raQ  under^Uods  Ui3  dircctiuna  with ''  knowledge  and  wiadooi/' 
ge%B  into  the  refuge,  and  thrusts  bis  head  into  Diarmuid^a 
fe>09om.     His  friends  fear  that  their  warning  is  not  effective  : 
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SO  Fearghair^  CaoiUe^i  giolla  gives  three  shouts  that  might  be 
heard  three  cantreds  off,  and  the  fngitives  find  themselves  fully 
awake  to  their  situation. 

'*  Diarmuid  beard  Feargboir,  and  awoke  Qrainne  out  of  her  sleep, 
and  wbat  be  said  was :  '  I  hear  the  henchman  of  Oaoilte  Mac  RonalQ ; 
and  it  is  by  Gaoilte  be  is,  and  it  is  by  Fionn  that  Caoilte  is,  and  this 
is  a  warning  they  are  sending  me  before  Fionn/  '  Take  that  warn- 
ing/ said  Graimie.  <  I  will  not«'  said  Diarmnid,  '  for  we  shall  sot 
leave  this  wood  until  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  of  Erin  overtake  us :' 
and  fear  and  great  dread  seized  Grainne  when  she  heard  that" 

Aonghm  of  the  Brugh  on  the  Boyne  was  the  son  of  Dagdie 
a  Danaan  king  of  Ireland,  who  had  reigned  over  the  couiitiy 
for  eighty  years  (a  circumstance  truly  magical).  He  was  the 
devoted  patron  of  Diramuid^  and  had  given  him  the  dreadful 
arms  {venomous  is  the  Irish  epithet),  viz.  the  swords,  MoraUagi 
and  Begaltagh,  and  the  javelins,  the  Qa-dearg^  and  the 
Qa-buidhe.  He  now  appears  to  the  besieged  pair,  and 
carries  off  Qrainne  in  a  fold  of  his  mantle,  but  DiarmNid  will 
not  condescend  to  that  safe  and  inglorious  mode  of  escape. 

*'  After  that,  Aonghus  put  Orainne  under  the  border  of  bis  mantk^ 
and  went  his  ways  without  knowledge  of  Fionn  or  of  the  Fenians  of 
Erin,  and  no  tale  is  told  of  them  until  they  reached  Bosdashoileach, 
which  is  called  Luimneach*  now. 

Touching  Diarmuid ;  after  that  Aonghus  and  Grainne  bad  departed 
from  him,  he  arose  a:)  a  straight  pillar  and  stood  upright*  and  girded 
his  arms  and  his  armour  and  his  various  sharp  weapons  about  him. 
After  that  he  drew  near  to  a  door  of  the  seven  wattled  doors  that 
there  were  to  the  enclosure,  and  asked  who  was  at  it.  '  No  foe  to 
thee  is  any  man  who  is  at  it,*  said  they  [who  were  without].  *for 
here  are  Oisin  the  son  of  Fionn,  and  Oscar  the  son  of  Oisin,  and  the 
chieftains  of  the  Olanna  Baoisgne  together  with  us ;  and  come  out 
to  us,  and  none  will  dare  to  do  thee  harm,  hurt,  or  damage.*  *  I  will 
not  go  to  you/  said  Diarmuid,  *  until  I  see  at  which  door  Fionn  him- 
self is.'  He  drew  near  to  another  wattled  door,  and  asked  who  was 
at  it  '  Oaoilte  the  son  of  Orannachar  Mac  Bonain,  and  the  Olanna 
Ronain  together  with  him  ;  and  come  out  to  us,  and  we  will  gire 
ourselves  [fight  and  die]  for  thy  sake.'  •  I  will  not  go  to  you,'  said 
Diarmuid,  'for  I  will  not  cause  Fionn  to  be  angry  with  yoo  for  welU 

*  Luimneach  was  originally  the  name  of  the  lower  ShanDon,  e.g. 
"  1^1  bem  luinjuecb  fott  a  btiujnj.'* 
The' Luimneach  bears  not  on  its  boKom, 

(Poem  in  Four  Masters,  A.D.  66i.: 
but  about  the  year  850  the  name  whs  applied  not  to  the  river  but  to 
the  city.  Bos  da  shoileach  means  the  promontory  of  the  two  sallova, 
and  was  anciently  the  name  of  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Limerick 
fvide  O* Flaherty' 8  Ogygia,) 
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doing  to  myself.'  He  drew  near  to  another  wattled  door,  and  asked 
who  was  at  it.  '  Here  are  Oonan  the  son  of  Fionn  of  Liathluachra, 
and  theCIanna  Morna  together  with  him;  and  we  are  enemies  toFionn, 
and  thou  art  far  dearer  to  us  than  he,  and  for  that  reason  come  out 
to  us,  and  none  will  dare  meddle  with  thee.'  '  Surely  I  will  not  go^' 
'  said  Diarmuid, '  for  Fionn  had  rather  [that]  the  death  of  every  man 
of  you  [should  come  to  pass],  thaif  that  I  should  be  let  out.* " 

And  80  on  till  he  has  parleyed  at  five  out  of  the  seven 
wickets. 

**  He  drew  near  to  another  wattled  door*  and  asked  who  was  at  it. 
•  No  friend  to  thee  is  any  that  is  here,'  said  they,  *  for  here  are  Aodh 
beag*  of  Eamhuin,  and  Aodh  fadat  of  Eamhuin,  and  Caol  crodha^ 
of  Karahuin,  and  Goineachf  of  Eamhuin,  and  Gothan  gilmheurach) 
of  Eamhuin,  and  Aoife  the  dauffhter  of  Gothan  gilmheurach  of  Eam- 
huin, and  Cuadan  lorgaire^  of  Eamhuin  ;  and  we  bear  thee  no  love, 
and  if  thou  wouldst  come  out  to  us  we  would  wound  thee  till  thou 
shouldst  be  like  a  gallan,  without  respite.*  '  Evil  the  company  that 
is  there,'  said  Diarmuid,  *  O  ye  of  the  lie,  and  of  the  tracking,  and  of 
the  one  brogue  ;  and  it  is  not  the  fear  of  your  hand  that  i«  upon  me, 
but  from  enmity  to  you  I  will  not  go  out  to  you.'  He  drew  near  to 
another  wattled  door,  and  asked  who  was  at  it.  '  Here  are  Fionn 
the  son  of  Oumhaill,  the  son  of  Art,  the  son  of  Treunmhor^O'Baoisgne, 
and  four  hundred  hirelings  with  him  ;  and  we  bear  thee  no  love,  and 
if  thou  wouldst  come  out  to  us,  we  would  cleave  thy  bones  asunder.' 
'  t  pledge  my  word,'  said  Diarmuid,  '  that  the  door  at  which  thou 
art,  O  Fionn,  is  the  first  [i.e.  the  very]  door  by  which  I  will  pass  of 
[allj  the  doors.'  Having  heard  that,  Fionn  charged  his  battalions 
on  pain  of  their  death  and  of  their  instant  destruction,  not  to  let 
Diarmuid  pass  them  without  their  knowledge.  Diarmuid  having 
heard  that,  arose  with  an  airy,  high,  exceeding  light  bound,  by  the 
shafts  of  his  javelins  and  by  the  staves  of  his  spears,  and  went  a  great 
way  out  beyond  Fionn  and  beyond  his  people  without  their  knowledge 
or  perception. .  He  looked  back  upon  them,  and  proclaimed  to  them 
that  he  had  passed  them,  and  slung  his  shield  upon  the  broad  arched 
expanse  of  his  back,  and  so  went  straight  westward ;  and  he  was  not 
long  in  going  out  of  sight  of  Fionn  and  of  the  Penians.  Then  when 
he  saw  that  they  followed  him  not,  he  returned  back  where  he  had 
seen  Aonghus  and  Grainne  departing  out  of  the  wood,  and  he  fol- 
lowed them  by  their  track,  holding  a  straight  course,  until  he  reached 
Ros  da  shoi  leach. 

He  found  Aonghus  and  Grainne  there  in  a  warm,  well-lighted  hut, 
and  a  great,  wide-flaming  fire  kindled  before  them,  with  half  a  wild 
boar  upon  spits.  Diarmuid  greeted  them,  and  the  very  life  of  Grainne 
all  but  fled  out  through  her  mouth  with  joy  at  meeting  Diarmuid. 

Aonghus  arose  early,  and  what  he  said  to  Diarmuid  was :  '  I  will 
now  depart,  0  son  of  O'Duibhne,  and  this  counsel  I  leave  thee  ;  not 

•  Short  Hugh,    f  Tall  Hugh.  J  The  slender  brave  one.     §  The 
wounder.    [  The  loud-voiced,  white-fingered.    1  The  tracker.    ^TrJ 
44 
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to  go  into  a  tree  having  [but]  one  trunk,  in  fijing  before  Fionn  ;  and 
not  to  go  into  a  cave  of  the  earth,  to  which  there  will  be  but  th6  one 
door  ;  and  not  to  go  into  an  island  of  the  sea,  to  which  there  will 
be  but  one  way  [channel]  leading;  and  in  whatever  place  thou  wilt 
cook  thy  mealy  there  eat  it  not ;  and  in  whatever  place  thou  wilt 
eat,  there  lie  not ;  and  in  whatever  place  thou  wilt  lie^  there  rise 
not  on  the  morrow.*  •* 

"  Wounding  him  like  a  Oallan  (pillar  stone) "  probablj 
means,  catting  off  his  bead^  arms,  and  legs,  and  reducing  him 
to  a  mere  trunk. 

All  this  time  Dtarmuid  is  as  guiltless  as  the  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard himself  would  be  in  similar  circumstances.  The  fugitife 
pair  pick  up  an  invaluable  squire^  and  passing  from  one  refuge 
to  another^  thej  approaoh  the  west  coast  of  Kerrr ;  and  there^ 
bearing  into  land,  are  seen  the  war  ships  of  Fion  $  allies  from 
the  coast  of  France.  Nine  times  nine  warriors  come  ashore, 
and  Diarmuid  enquires  their  businesa  and  country* 

'* «  We  are  the  three  royal  chiefs  of  Muir  n-Iocht,*  said  th^,  •and 
Fionn  Mac  Gumhaill  it  is  that  hath  sent  there  to  seek  us,  [becaose 
of]  a  forest  marauder,  and  a  rebellious  enemy  of  his,  Uiat  he  has 
outlawed,  who  is  called  Diarmuid  0*Duibhne  ;  and  to  curb  him  are 
we  now  come.  Also  we  have  three  venomous  hounds,  and  we  will 
loose  them  upon  his  track,  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  we 
get  tidings  of  him  ;  Are  burns  them  not,  water  drowns  them  not,  and 
weapons  do  not  wound  them  ;*  and  we  ourselves  number  twenty 
hundreds  of  stout,  stalwart  men,  and  each  man  of  us  is  a  man  con- 
manding  a  hundred.  Moreover,  tell  us  who  thou  thyself  art,  or 
hast  thou  any  word  of  the  tidings  of  the  son  of  O'Ddibhne  ?*  *  I  saw 
him  yesterday,'  said  Diarmuid,  *  and  1  myself  am  but  a  warrior  wbo 
am  walking  the  world  by  the  strength  of  my  hand  and  the  temper  of 
my  sword ;  and  1  vow  tnat  ye  will  have  to  deal  with  no  ordinary 
man,  if  Diarmuid  meets  you.*  '  Well,  no  one  has  been  found  [y«tl»' 
ouoth  they.  •  What  are  ye  called  yourselves?*  said  Diarmuid.  'DuUh- 
cnosach,  Fionn- chosach,  and  Treun-chosachf  are  our  names,'  sad 
they." 

Fifty  of  our  hero's  foes  are  killed  in  contending  with  him 
in  a  trial  of  skill,  such  as  neither  Virgil  nor  Milton  would  have 
admitted  into  their  epics :  then  follow  two  other  gamea  of  a 
somewhat  more  digniSed  character.  He  arose  cU  eotly  day  and 
beaming  daton  on  the  morrow^  and — 

*•  Went  himself  to  the  top  of  the  same  hill,  and  he  had  not  been 
there  long,  before  the  three  chiefs  came  towards  him,  and  he  enquired 

•  Literally,  weapons  do  not  become  r^  upon  them. 
t  i.e.  The  black-footed, the  fair-footed,  and  the  strong.footed.  CTV.) 
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of  them  whether  they  would  practise  anj  more  feats.  Thej  said  that 
they  bad  rather  find  tidings  of  the  son  of  O'Duibhne  than  that.  <  I 
have  seen  a  man  who  saw  him  to -day, 'said  Diarmuid  ;  and  thereupon 
Diarmuid  put  from  him  his  weapons  and  his  armour  upon  the  hill, 
[everything]  but  the  shirt  that  was  next  bis  skin,  and  be  stuck  the 
Orann  buidhe  of  Mananan*  upright  with  its  point  uppermost. 
Then  Diarmuid  rose  with  a  light,  bird-like  bound,  so  that  he  des- 
cended from  above  upon  the  javelin,  and  came  down  fairly  and  cun- 
ningly off  it,  having  neither  wound  nor  out  upon  him. 

A  young  warrior  of  the  people  of  the  green  Feniansf  «aid,  *  Thou 
art  one  that  never  hast  seen  a  eood  feat,  since  thou  wouldst  caH'tbat 
a  feat ;'  and  with  that  he  put  his  weapons  and  his  armour  from  hira» 
and  he  rose  in  like  manner  lightly  over  the  javelin,  and  descended 
upon  it  full  heavilv  and  helplessly,  so  that  the  point  of  the  javelin 
went  up  through  his  heart,  and  he  fell  right  down  to  the  earth. 
Diarmuid  drew  the  javelin,  and  placed  it  standing  the  second  time  ; 
and  the  second  man  of  them  arose  to  do  the  feat,  and  he  too  was 
slain  like  the  others.  Howbeit,  fifty  of  the  people  of  the  green 
Fenians  fell  by  Diarmuid's  feat  on  that  day ;  and  they  bade  him 
draw  his  javelin,  [saying]  that  he  should  slay  no  more  of  their  people 
with  that  feat,  and  they  went  to  their  ships. 

Diarmuid  rose  on  the  morrow,  and  took  with  him  to  the  aforesaid 
hill,  two  forked  poles'out  of  the  next  wood,  and  placed  them  upright ; 
and  the  Moralltach,]!  that  is»  the  sword  of  Aonghus  an  Brogha, 
between  the  two  forked  poles  upon  its  edge.  Then  he  himself  rose 
exceeding  lightly  over  it,  and  thrice  measured  the  sword  by  paces 
from  the  hilt  to  its  point,and  he  came  down,  and  asked  if  there  was  a 
man  of  them  to  do  that  feat.  '  That  is  a  bad  question,*  said  a  man  of 
them,  ^  for  there  never  was  done  in  Erin  any  feat,  which  some  one  of 
ns  would  not  do/  He  then  rose,  and  went  over  the  sword,  and  as  he 
was  descending  from  above  it  happened  tohim,that  one  of  his  legs  came 
at  either  side  of  the  sword,  so  that  there  were  made  of  him  two  halves 
to  the  crown  of  his  head.  Then  the  second  man  rose,  and  as  he  des- 
cended from  above,  he  chanced  to  fall  crosswavs  upon  the  sword,  so 
that  diere  were  two  portions  made  of  him.  Howbeit,  there  had  not 
fiJlen  more  of  the  people  of  the  ^een  Fenians  of  Muir  n-Iocht  on 
the  two  days  before,  nian  there  fell  upon  that  day.  Then  they 
told  him  to  take  up  his  sword,  [saying]  that  already  too  many  of 
their  people  had  fi^en  b^  him  ;  and  they  asked  him  whether  he  had 
gotten  aaj  word  o^the  tidings  of  the  son  of  O'Duibhne.  *  I  have 
seen  hira  that  saw  nim  to-day,*  said  Diarmuid, '  and  I  will  go  to  seek 
tidings  to-night' 

Diarmuid  rose  at  early  dawn  of  the  momine,  and  girt  about  him 
his  suit  of  battle  and  of  conflict,  under  which,  through  which, 
or  over  which,  it  was  not  possible  to  wound  him  ;  and  he  took  the 

*  i.e.  The  yellow  shaft  of  Mananan,  a  spear  which  Mananan  had 
giTeo  to  Diarmuid.  Mananan  was  the  son  of  Lear,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Tuatha  de  Danann,  and  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

f  So  called  from  the  colour  of  their  armour  or  of  their  standards. 

$  i.e  The  great  and  fierce  one. 
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Moralltacb,  that  is»  the  sword  of  AonghuA  an  Brogha,  at  his  left 
side,  which  [sword]  left  no  stroke  nor  blow  unfinished  at  the  fint 
trial.  He  took  likewise  his  two  thick-shafted  javelins  of  battle,  tha 
is,  the  Ga-buidhe,  and  the  Ga-dearg,  from  which  nonerecovered,either 
man  or  woman,  that  had  ever  been  wounded  bj  them.  After  th&t, 
Diarmuid  roused  Grainne,  and  bade  her  keep  watch  and  ward  for 
Muadhan,  [saying]  that  he  himself  would  go  to  view  the  four  quar- 
ters  around  him.  When  Gratnne  beheld  Diarmuid  with  brarerj  aod 
daring  f^'lothed]  in  his  suit  of  anger  and  of  battle,  fear  and  great 
dread  seized  her,  for  she  knew  that  it  was  for  a  combat  aod  an  en- 
counter that  he  was  so  equipped  ;  and  she  enquired  of  him  what  he 
would  do.  *  [Thon  ^eest  me  thus]  for  fear  lest  my  foes  should  meet 
me.'  That  sootiied  Grainne,  and  then  Diarmuid  went  in  that  array 
to  meet  the  green  Fenians." 

He  approaches  the  foe,  and  after  a  short  war  of  wordfi, — 

*  *'  He  drew  the  Moralltach  from  his  sheath,  and  dealt  a  furious 
stroke  of  debtructton  at  the  head  of  him  that  was  next  to  him,  so 
that  he  made  two  portions  of  it.  Then  he  drew  near  to  the  host  of 
the  green  Fenians,  and  began  to  slaughter  and  to  discomfort  them 
heroically  and  with  swift  valour,  so  that  he  rushed  under  them, 
through  them,  and  over  them,  as  a  hawk  would  go  through  small 
birds,  or  a  wolf  through  a  large  flock  of  small  sheep  :  even  thus  it 
was  that  Diarmuid  hewed  crossways  the  glittering,  very  beautifol 
mail  of  the  men  of  Lochlann,  so  that  there  went  not  from  that  spot  a 
man  to  tell  the  tidings,  or  to  boast  of  great  deeds,  without  haviog 
the  grievousness  of  death  and  the  final  end  of  life  executed  upon  hia» 
but  the  three  green  chiefs  and  a  small  number  of  their  people  that 
fled  to  their  ships. 

Diarmuid  returned  back  having  no  cut  nor  wound,  and  went  hu 
ways  till  he  reached  Muadhan  and  Grainne. 

Diarmuid  rose  at  early  day  and  beaming  dawn  on  thue  m4>rrow, 
and  halted  not  until  he  had  reached  the  a^resaid  hill ;  and  haviag 
gotten  there,  he  struck  his  shield  mightilv  and  aoundingly,  so  that  ha 
caused  the  shore  to  tremble  with  the  noise  [i.e.  reverberate]  around 
him.  Then  said  Dubhchosach  that  he  would  himself  go  to  fight  with 
Diarmuid,  and  straightways  went  ashore.     Then  f  he  and  Diarmuki 

•  2i5ur  Asa  n«^6  rin  no  cA^n^ms  ^^  ?i)6nAUcAc  ar  a  ofiuaii  caitsa, 

A5wr  CU5  rsniof-l^iMllo  fiocm^n  «)e  fa  ceAi^Q  Au  cf  rtk  oeAfA  60,  50 
t)^e:xnnftA  6a  otibau  »6.   ^i)onDttoioi79rui5riuA5i)A5Uir-^6io9o»  ajot 

tio  5Ab  bA  ij-^iTileAc  A^Uf  Oiv  o-Accttii)A6  50  ipfleAbcA  ipe^n-CAlrOA,  5»»* 
5Ab  piicA,  ctifotA,  A5ur  caitr A,  ArijA]l  no  ttAcpAb  rcAbAC  f^v  ii)|i)-eui)Aib,  90 
njAcijcfne  cn6  ii)6]tictteub  ipioij-caottAC ;  suftAb  Aii)lAi6-nn  «>o  S'^i^nn-^TAT*- 
tt)U]t>  cAfiri^A  UiineACA  lofi)i>dACA  lanivrloe  oa  lo^lApiiAc,  50  oa^  i^-beACAib 
ireAi)  inDfce  fs^jl  th^v  n)Aoi6ce  njoinsiyfoib  at  ad  lacAjn  no,  5Aq  bfiop  bair 
A5ur  c|iDe  fAoJjAil  »>MTDmc  Am»  Acc  i)A  ctif  5lA]r-Ffe]i)iJ|6o  A5ur  beA5&9 1A 
fi)U|!)Cin  no  ce|c  CU1D  A  UHi)5e. 

t  ?iin  no  60  nisi)©  F«n)  A5ttr  t)TAniou?b  An  a  c^^ie  ^  connAniAi^  Teana- 

n)ATl,  rdi6fi)eAc,  Filfl  boAncAC,  F^AnT'^bAC,  Fefcn^AiOAn  I  iVM^  ^  &H^  ^ 
bAtb  6anA,  no  6a  CAnb  buile,  no  6ix  leo5Aq  CUCA15,  no  6a  f OA^AC  VftfiMMfCA 
An  bfxuAc  A|Ue.  5unAb  e  rin  cionrsnAiij  Asuf  ruAnArjAbail  An  conn^^c 
cejc  ceinn  bo]6eA6]\AniJA  no  bA  eACO|tfVA. 
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rvshed  apon  another  like  wrestlers,  like  men  making  might j  efTortu, 
ferocious,  straining  their  arms  and  their  swollen  sinews,  as  it  were 
two  savage  oxen,  or  two  ffenzted  balls,  or  two  raging  lions,  or  two 
learlesa  hawks  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff.  And  this  is  the  form  and 
^hlon  of  the  hot,  sore,  inseparable  strife  that  took  place  betwixt 
tbem. 

*  They  both  throw  their  weapons  out  of  their  hands,  and  ran 
mgainst,  and  to  encounter  each  other,  and  lock  their  knotty  hands 
across  one  another's  graceful  backs.  Then  each  gave  the  other  a 
violent,  mighty  twist;  but  Diarmuid  hove  Dubh-chosach  upon  his 
shoalder,  and  hurled  his  body  to  the  earth,  and  bound  him  firm  and 
fast  upon  the  spot.  Afterwards  came  Fionn-chosach  and  Treun-chosach 
to  combat  with  him,  one  after  the  other  ;  and  he  bound  them  with  the 
same  binding." 

Diarmuid  by  this  time  feels  aggravated  with  Fion  and 
his  adherents,  and  deals  rather  remorselessly  towards  the  three 
{rreen  Fenians.  He  should  have  kept  his  own  antecedeuta 
better  before  his  eyes. 

Female  Couriers  are  often  met  with  in  our  old  stories :  one 
is  here  presented  to  the  reader. 

''.Th^  had  not  been  long  thus,  before  they  saw  the  female  messen* 
get  of  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill  coming  with  the  speed  of  a  swallow^  or 
a  weasel,  or  like  a  blast  of  a  sharp,  pure,  swift  wind,  over  the  top  of 
every  high  hill  and  bare  mountain  towards  them  ;  and  she  enquired 
of  them  who  it  was  that  had  made  that  great,  fearful,  destroying 
slaughter  of  them.  '  Who  art  thou  that  askest?*  said  they.  *  I  am 
the  female  messenger  of  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill,'  said  she ;  •  and  Deirdre 
an  Duibh<4hleibhe  is  my  name,  and  it  is  to  look  for  you  that  Fiona 
has  sent  me.*  '  Well  then  we  know  not  who  he  was,'  said  they, '  but 
we  will  inform  thee  of  bis  appearance  ;  that  is,  (he  was]  a  warrior 
having  curling,  dusky-black  hair,  and  two  red  ruddy  cheeks,  and  he 
it  is  that  hath  made  this  great  slaughter  of  us :  and  we  are  yet  more 
sorely  grieved  that  our  three  chieu  are  bound,  and  that  we  cannot 
loose  them :  he  was  likewise  three  days  one  after  the  other  fighting 
vrithus."* 

The  three  enchanted  hounds  are  finally  loosed  on  our  hero, 
but  they  fare  like  his  other  foes,  including  a  newly  introduced 
chief  with  a  green  mantle. 

•'  Then,  since  it  is  not  usual  for  defence  [I.e.  resistance]  to  be  made 
after  the  fall  of  lords,  when  the  strangers  saw  that   their  chiefs  and 

*  CO|l5]0  AflAOl)  A  U-A|n«)  Af  A  l^^njAlb,  AJUf  n|C|to  A  ^'CO]T)X)e  A.^Uf  A  5. 

coT^btkll  Acfe|le,  A5wr  r»)A6n)A|b  ija  o6i&lAn>A  cau  cAoloTionjAijijAib  a  cfeile. 
8ttw  w  cu5AbAttcneuoconn  cinneAruAC  oa^  c^ilc,  sun  tv^  t)|Ann)U?t>t)ub- 
coTAC  An  A  5UAU11717,  5uri  BuA|l  bfein)  ba^  cofip  fa  caUiI)  ;  A5ur  no  ceAf)5A|l 
rft  50  t>ji|n5eAf)  eorsAOflce  An  ah  UcAm  r?t)  fe.  Iain  n«)  cjmi))?>  l^iouo-corAc 
A5ttr  Cnau^-cofAc  00  coipnAC  nir  a  ij-b|Af5  a  cfe|le,  Asur  cu5  aij  CCA05AI 
ceubOA  onn^A)  &c* 
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their  lords  were  fallen,  ther  sufibred  defeat,  ahd  betook  themidTn  to 
utter  flight ;  and  Diarmuid  pursued  them,  Tiolently  scattering  them 
and  slaughtering  them,  so  that  unless  [perchance]  any  one  fled  orer 
[the  tops  of]  the  forests,  or  under  the  green  earth,  or  under  the 
water,tbere  escaped  not  of  them  a  messenger  nor  a  man  to  tell  tidings ; 
but  the  gloom  of  death  and  of  instant  destruction  was  executed  npon 
every  one  of  them  except  Deirdre  of  Duibh-shliabh,  that  is,  the 
female  messenger  of  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill,  wh«  went  wheeling  sad 
hovering  [around]  whilst  Diarmuid  was  making  slaughter  of  tht 
strangers." 

Readers  of  the  Waverley  NoveU  will  recollect  the  conteiBfi 
bestowed  on  the  ''  Man  without  a  Chief."  The  posiibn  wai 
sorely  felt  from  our  earliest  times. 

**  At  that  ver^  time  and  hour,  Fionn  saw  [coming]  towards  bim 
Deirdre  of  Duibh-shliabh,  with  her  lees  failing,  and  h^  tongue 
raving,  and  her  eyes  drooping  in  her  head;  and  when  Fionn  saw  her 
[come]  towards  him  in  that  plight,  he  asked  tidings  of  her.  '  I  have 
great  and  evil  tidings  to  tell  thee,  and  methinks  I  am  one  without  a 
lord;'*  and  she  told  him  the  tale  from  first  to  last  of  all  tbe 
slaughter  that  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  had  made,  and  how  the  three 
deadly  hounds  had  fallen  by  him ;  *  and  hardly  I  haTe  escaped 
myself,'  quoth  she." 

We  have  no  room  for  further  extracts ;  and  besides  we  art 
not  inclined  to  impair  the  reader's  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
the  story,  which,  making  allowance  for  the  marvellous  element, 
is  skilfully  put  together.  There  are  a  few  episodes  introdaced 
of  a  very  curious  character.  In  correspondence  with  the  cheerful 
tone  of  our  ancient  mythology,  Mananan  son  of  lAr  tbe 
benevolent  Lord  of  Man,  and  Aongua  of  the  Bmgh,  the  learned 
Danaan  Seer  afford  protection  to  the  deserving.  The  catas- 
trophe is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  plot. 

The  third  volume  likewise  includes  a  metrical  bunentatioB 
after  the  Fenians  by  Oisin,  and  a  beautiful  litile  tale  of  King 
Cormac,  something  of  the  character  of  Dean  ParneH's  Hermit^ 
the  Son  of  Lir  comporting  himself  as  the  Angel  does  in  the 
modern  story. 

*  It  was  a  misfortune  and  a  reproach  amongst  the  Irish  for  a 
plebeian  to  be  without  a  lord  or  chief,  since  he  would  be  thus  liable 
to  any  insult  or  oppression  without  having  one  to  whom  to  look,  to 
obtain  redress  for  him  ;  for  a  chief  was  bound,  in  return  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  given  bim  by  his  people,  to  protect  them  all.  This 
relation  between  the  chief  and  his  trioe  is  expressed  in  the  old  Irish 
saying  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  clansman,  *<Spend  me  and  defend  me** 
(Vide  Spencer*  t  Vtett  of  the  State  of  Ireland.)  Deidre  means  to  re- 
proach  Fionn  by  saying,  that  since  he  was  unable  to  defend  bis  owd, 
they  might  as  well  be  lordless,         (2V.) 
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HOW  CORMAC  MAC  AIRT  GOT  HIS  BRANCH. 


*<  Of  a  time  that  Cormac,  the  son  of  Art,  the  son  of  Conn  of  the 
hondred  battles,  that  is,  the  aroh-kiog  of  Erin,  was  in  Liathdruim/ 
he  saw  a  youth  upon  the  green  before  his  Dun,  having  in  his  hand  a 
glittering  fairy  branch  with  nine  apples  of  red  gold  upon  it.  And 
this  was  the  manner  of  that  branch,  that  when  any  one  shook  it, 
wounded  men,and  women  with  child  would  be  luIUed  to  sleep  by  the 
aouad  of  the  very  sweet  fairy  music  which  those  apples  uttered  ;  and 
another  property  that  branch  had,  that  is  to  say,  that  no  OM  on 
earth  would  bear  in  mind  anv  want,  woe,  or  weariness  of  soul  when 
that  branch  was  shaken  for  him,  and  whatever  evil  might  have  be* 
fallen  aay  one  he  would  not  remember  it  at  the  shilcing  of  that 
bn»ch. 

Cormac  said  to  the  youth,  '  Is  that  branch  thine  own  ?'  <  It  is 
indeed  mine,'  said  the  youth.  *  Wouldst  thou  sell  it  ?*  asked  Cormac. 
*  I  would  sell  it,'  quoth  the  youth, '  for  I  never  had  anything  that  I 
would  not  sell.'  *  What  dost  thou  require  for  it  ?'  said  Cormac.  <  The 
«ward  of  my  own  mouth,'  said  the  youth.  *  That  shalt  thou  receive 
trowi  me,' said  Cormac,  'and  say  on  thy  award.'  *  Thy  wife,  thy 
son,  and  thy  daughter,'  answered  the  youth,  *  that  is  to  say,  Eithne, 
Oairbre,  and  Ailbhe.'  '  Thou  shalt  get  them  all,  said  Cormac. 
After  that  the  .youth  gives  up  the  branch,  and  Cormac  takes  it  to  his 
own  house,  to.  Ailbhe,  to  Eithne,  and  to  Cairbre.  *  That  is  a  fair 
tre^eure  thou  hast,'  said  Ailbhe.  '  No  wonder,'  answered  Oormac, 
'  for  I  gave  a  good  price  for  it.'  '  What  didst  thou  give  for  it  or  in 
exchange  for  it  ?'  asked  Ailbhe.  '  Cairbre,  Eithne,  and  thyself,  O 
Ailbhe.'  '  That  is  a  pity,'  quoth  Eithne, '  [yet  it  is  not  true],  for  we 
think  that  there  is  not  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  that  treasure  for 
whieh  thou  wouldat  give  us.'  'I  pledge  my  word,  said  Cormac, 
'  that  I  have  given  you  for  this  treasure.'  Sorrow  and  heaviness  of 
heart  filled  them  when  they  knew  that  to  be  true,  and  Eithne  said, 
'  It  is  too  hard  a  bargain  [to  give]  us  three  for  any  branch  in  the 
world.'  When  Cormac  saw  that  grief  and  heaviness  of  heart  came 
upon  them,  he  shakes  the  branch  amongst  them  ;  and  when  they  heard 
the  soft  sweet  music  of  the  branch,  they  thought  no  longer  upon  any 
evil  or  care  that  had  ever  befallen  them,  and  they  went  forth  to 
meet  the  youth.  <  Here,'  said  Cormac,  '  thou  hast  the  price  thou 
dkbt  ask  for  this  branch/  *  Well  hast  thou  fulfilled  thy  promise,' 
said  the  youth, '  and  receive  [wishes  for]  victory  and  hlessbg  for 
the  sake  of  thy  truth  ;'  and  he  left  Cormac  wishes  for  life  and  health, 
and  he  and  his  company  went  their  ways.  Cormac  came  to  his  house, 
and  when  that  news  was  heard  throughout  Erin,  loud  cries  of  weep- 
ing «nd  of  mourning  were  made  in  every  quarter  of  it,  and  in  Liath- 
druim  above  all.  When  Cormac  heard  the  loud  cries  in  Teamhair,he 

*  Liaikdruim,  This  was  the  ancient  name  of  Teamhair,  or  Tura. 
It  means  the  druim  or  ridge  of  Liath,  who  was  the  son  of  Laighne 
leathanghlas. 
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shook  the  branch  amoog  Abem^so   that  tfa«re  was  no  loDger  «»j  grief 
or  heavinesft  of  heart  upon  any  one. 

He  continued  thus  for  the  space  of  that  year,  until  Gorxnac  said, 
'  It  is  a  year  to-daj  since  my  wife,  roy  son,  and  my  daughter  were 
taken  from  me,  and  I  will  follow  them  by  the  same  path  that  they 
took.' 

Then  Oormao  went  forth  to  l^ok  for  the^ay  by  which  he  had  seeo 
the  yoQth  depart,  and  a  dark  maf»i<^  mial  rose*  aboat  him,  and  ke 
chanced  to  ooroe  upoo  a  wonderful  laarireEous  pkun.  That  plain  woa 
thus :  there  was  there  a  wondrous  very  gretot  host  of  horsemen,' and 
the  work  at  which  they  were*  was  the  covertng*ia  of  a  house  with- 
the  feathers  of  foreign  birds,  and  when  they  had  put  covering  upon 
one  half  of  the  houAe,  they  used  tor  go^*  off  to  tseek  birds'  feiahers  for 
the  othofi  and  as  for  that  half  of  the  l>ou8e  upon  which  they  had  put 
covering,  they  used  not  to  find  a  single  feather  on  it  whien  they  re^ 
turned.  After  that  Oormac  had  been  a  long  time  giaing  at  them  ra 
this  plight,  he  thus  spoke :  '*I  will  no  longer  gase  at  you,  for  I  per* 
ceive  that  vou  will  be  toiling  at  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  «nd 
of  th^  world.' 

Gormac  goes  his  way,-  and  be  waa  wandering  over  the  plain  nntil 
he  saw  a  strange  foreign-looking  youth  walking  the  plain»  and  hie 
employment  was  this  t  1^  used  to  drag  a  large  tree  out  Of  thie  groaodr 
and  to  break  it  between  the-  bott<Mn  and  the  top,  and  he  used  to  make 
a  fire  of  it,  and  to  go  himself  to  seek  another  tree,  and  when  he  came 
back  agiiin  he  would  not  6nd  before  him  a  scrap  of  the  first  tre^ 
that  was  not  burned  and-used  up.  tlormao  wms  fa^  a  great  space 
gating  upon  him  in  that  plight,  tod' at  lart  he  said,  <4  tndetod  ^iJjl 
go  a«^y  from  thee  henceforth,' for  were  1  lor  evtsr  gaaid  guponthet^ 
tikou  wonldst  be  fto  tit  the  end  of  alL.' 

GorfiMC  after  that  begins  to  walk  the  plain  until  he  .saw  three  im« 
mense  wells  on  the  border  of  the  plain,  and  tbo:)e  w^s  were  thus : 
the^  had  three  heads  in 'them  Li- a.  one  in  caoh]l  Gormac  dretir  ftear 
to  the  next  well  to  him,  and  the  head  that  was  in  that  well  w^u  thnst 
a  Mream  Mras  fiowing  into  its  UKHkith,  aiid  two  streaoui  irelre  fidtrtng 
from  or  out  of  it.  Gormao  proceeds  to  the  second  well,  and  Ibe 
head  that  was  in  that  weH  wa^thus:  a»tream  was -flowing  into  it,  And 
another  stream  flowing  out  of  it.  He  proceeds  to .  the  third  welh 
and  the  head  that  was  in  that  well  was  thut :  three  streams  irnre 
flowing  into  its  mouthy. and  one  stream  oaly  flowing  out  Of  li.  XjhUaat 
marvel  seised  Gormac  hereupon,  and  he  said, '  1  will  he  no  I0419W 


•  The  C'fTisupAudiHal  Past,  as  it  is  called  bv  the  [rlsli  grammarians, 
reads  strangely  in  English  in  (he  above  seiiti'iitifa,  v^herehowev<^rlhe 
tou»e  could  not  be  otherwise  rendered  than  bj  jn*rij>T4rjLK<y^' of  varli^u^ 
kinds,  such  as,  *'  They  continually  went  off,"  "  TWj  kepi  g*jiiig  ftflf/' 
&c.  The  English,  however,  do  not  alwav^,  t^ven  bv  fhU  im^'thoJ,  m%- 
jitcBs  the  continuity  or  repetition  of  an  uulion,  living  it  in  be  up* 
derslood  ;  but  the  Irish,  having  special  tenst-M,  fjrtsptit  wnA  past,  f<cir 
the  purpose,  are  very  careful  in  making  ibe  tj^slinclion,  iift^^  thtt 
attempt  in  English  aUo.  ,  \%.; '^rr; ?.'-""•  ,f 
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gaizDg  upon  you*  for  I  should  never  find  anv  man  to  tell  me  your 
histories  ;  and  I  think  that  I  should  find  good  sense  in  your  meanings 
if  I  understood  them.*    And  the  time  of  day  was  the  noon. 

The  king  of  ^rin  goes  his  ways,  and  he  had  not  heen  long  walking 
when  he  saw  a  very  great  field  before  him,*  and  a  house  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  ;  and  Connao  draws  near  to  the  house  and  entered 
into  it,  and  the  king  of  Erin  greeted  [those  that  were  within].  A 
very  tall  couple,  with  clothes  of  many  colours^  that  were  within, 
answered  him,  and  they  bade  him  stay,  *  whoever  thou  art,  O  youth, 
for  it  is  now  no  time  for  thee  to  be  travelling  on  foot.'  Cormac  the 
son  of  Art  sits  down  hereupon,  and  he  was  right  glad  to  get  hospi- 
tality for  that  night. 

'Rise,  O  man  of  the  house,'  said  the  woman,  'for  there  is  a  fair 
and  oomely  wanderer  by  us,  and  how  knowest  thou  but  th  at  he  is 
some  honorable  noble  of  the  men  of  the  world  ?t  aftd  if  thou  h  int 
one  kind  of  food  better  than  another,  let  it  be  brought  to  me.'  The 
^outh  upon  this  arose,  and  he  came  back  to  them  in  this  fashion,  that 
is«  with  a  huge  wild  boar  upon  his  back  and  a  log  in  his  hand  ;  and 
he  cast  down  the  swine  and  the  log  upon  the  floor»  and  said,  *  There 
ye  have  meat,  and  cook  it  for  yourselves.  *  How  should  I  do  that  ?' 
asked  Cormac.  '  1  will  teach  you  that,'  said  the  youth ;  '  that  is  to 
say,  to  split  this  great  log  which  I  have  and  to  make  four  pieces  of 
it,  and  to  put  down  a  quarter  of  the  boar  and  a  quarter  of  the  log 
under  it,  and  to  tell  a  true  story,  and  the  quarter  of  the  boar  will  be 
cooked.'  '  Tell  the  first  story  thyself,'  said  Cormac,  *  for  the  two 
should  fairly  tell  a  story  for  the  one.'  '  Thou  speakest  rightly,' 
quoth  the  youth,  *  and  methinks  that  thou  hast  the  eloquence  of  a 
prince,  and  I  will  tell  thee  a  story  to  begin  with.  That  swine  that  I 
brought/  he  went  on, '  I  have  but  seven  pigs  of  them,  and  I  could 
feed  the  world  with  them ;  for  the  pig  that  is  killed  of  them,  vou 
have  bat  to  put  its  bones  into  the  sty  again,  and  it  will  be  found  alive 
upon  the  morrow,*  That  story  was  true,  and  the  quarter  of  the  pig 
was  cooked. 

.  **  Tell  thou  a  story  now,  O  woman  of  the  house,"  said  the  youth 
**  I  will,"  quoth  she,  **  and  do  thou  put  down  a  quarter  of  the  wild 
boar,  and  a  quarter  of  the  log  under  it."  So  it  was  done.  '*  I  have 
seven  white  cows,"  said  she,  "  and  they  fill  the  seven  kieves  with 
milk  every  day  ;  and  I  give  my  word  that  they  would  give  as  much 
milk  AS  would  satisfy  them  to  the  men  of  the  whole  world,  were  they 
«pon  the  plain  drinking  it**  That  story  was  true,  and  the  quarter 
of  the  pig  was  therefore  cooked. 

•  Literally,  he  saw  from  him.  This  expression  the  Irish  intro- 
duce into  English,  meaning  that  a  person  sees  a  thing  at  a  distance, 
as  if  stretched  before  him.  In  the  same  way  they  say,  "  I  saw  him 
to  me,"  i.e.  approaching  me. 

t  i.e.,  Of  foreign  p2U*ts.  Daine  uasal,  here  rendered  a  Noble,  does 
literally  mean  a  noble  man,  and  was  formerly  applied  to  the  gentle- 
men of  a  tribe,  the  class  between  the  chief  and  the  plebeians  :  in  the 
spoken  language  it  still  remains  a  gentleman,  and  a  dhxiine  uasail  is 
the  equivalent  for  **  Sir"  in  conversation,  not  a  shaoi,  as  is  found  in 
various  modern  printed  dialogues. 
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**  If  your  BtoriM be  true,"  said  Oormac,  **  thou  indeed  lurt  Matttetn* 
Mid  she  is  jour  wife  ;  for  no  one  upon  the  face  of  the  eftrih*  pos- 
sesses those  treasures  but  only  Mananan,forit  was  to  Tir  Tairrnfftre 
he  went  to  seek  that  Woman,  and  he  got  those  seven  cows  with  her, 
and  he  coughed  upon  them  until  he  learned  [the  wonderful  powers 
of}  their  imlking,  thut  is  to  say,  that  they  would  fiU  the  seven  kieves 
at  one  time."  "  Full  wisely  has  thou  told  Us  that,  O  youth/  said 
the  man  of  the  houfte,  "  and  tell  a  story  for  thy  own  quarter  noir.* 
*<  I  will,"  said  Cormac,  "  and  do  thou  lay  a  quarter  of  the  log  under 
the  cauldron  until  I  tell  thee  a  true  story."  So  it  was  done,  and 
Oormao  said,  **  I  ha  deed  am  upon  a  search,  ibr  it  is  a  year  this  dar 
that  my  wife,  my  son,  and  my  daughter  were  home  away  from  me. 
«'  Who  took  ^em  from  thee  f**  asked  the  tnan  of  the  house.  '*  A 
Youth  that  oame  to  me,"  said  Oormae,  *'  having  in  his  hand  a  fkiry 
branchy  and  I  conceived  a  great  wish  for  it,  so  that  I  granted  him 
the  award  of  hit  own  mouth  for  it,  and  be  exacted  from  me  my  word 
to  fullfll  that  I  now  the  award  that  be  pronounced  against  me  was, 
my  wife»  my  son,  and  my  daughter,  to  wit^  Eitfane,  Oahrbre,  and 
Ailbbe."  <*  If  what  thou  safest  be  true,"  said  the  man  of  the  hous^ 
**  ihou  indeed  art  Oormac,  boo  of  Art,  son  of  Conn  of  the  hnndred 
battles."  ^  Truly  I  am,"  quoth  Oormac,  ^  and  it  is  io  search  of 
those  I  am  now.  **  That  story  was  true,  and  the  quarter  df  the  pig 
was.  cooked.  ''  Eat  thy  meal  no>r,"  said  the  young  man.  *^  I  n«ver 
ate  food,"  said  Cormac,  <*  having  only  two  people  in  my  company; *' 
«*WoilldBt  thou  eat  it  vrith  three  others,  O  Oormac?"  asked  th« 
young  man*  ''If  "^ey  were  dear  to  me,  I  would,**  said  Oormae. 
The  man  of  the  house  arose,  and  opened  the  nearest  door  of  tbe 
dweJlii^,.and  [went  and}  brought  in  the  three  whom  Oormac  songht» 
and  then  the  eourage  and  exultation  of  Oormae  rose. 

After  that,  Mananan  oame  to  lum  in  his  proper  fbm,'  and  aaid 
thus :  <«  I  it  was  who  bore  those  three  away  from  thee,  and  I  it  was 
who  gave  thee  that  branch,  and  it  ^m  in  order  to  bring  thee  to  this 
bouse  that  I  took  them  from  thee,  and  there  is  your  meat  now,  and 
eat  food,"  eaid  Mananan.  *'  1  would  do  so,"  sud  Oormac, «'  if  1  could 
learn  the  wonders  that  I  have  seen  to-day.**  **  Thou  shalt  learn 
them/'  said  Mananan,  **  and  I  it  was  tliat  caused  thee  to  go  towards 
them  that  thou  migbtest  see  them.    The  Ivost  of  honemen  that 

•  ?lfi  6nii|i9  UA  CAliiwFf  literally,  upon  the  back  or  ridge  of  the 
earth,  which  is  the  Irish  idiom. 

t  Faiicin  to  see.  This  in  the  spoken  language  is/eicsin,  always 
pronounced  l)y  metathesis  ^'«rirt  or  feUdnt,  The  Irish  language  at 
the  present  day  seems  to  have  a  repugnance  to  the  sound  of  the 
letter  x  ^hich  is  nearly  represented  by  the  combinatioiis  c»,  gi\  so 
metathesis  generally  takes  place,  e.  g.  ho$ga  for  hogia,  a  box ; 
duucin  for  huicsm,  a  boxing-glove  ;  fois^^  for  flngset  nearer  ;  tuugm^ 
for  tuigsin,  to  understand ;  tuitgeforHngset  the  understanding  f  tuis^ 
geauach  for  ^t£^«eanacA,ooBsiderate  ;  but  iSogMMOisA,  an  EflurbabaMn, 
and  jSa^iana,England,  are  pronoiinoed  Sasemach,  Sasana,  This  pecu- 
liarity is  sometimes  introd^oed  into  fiof^ish  by  those  who  apeak  it 
imperfectly,  and  who  may  be  heurd  Uy  say  tskkercue  for  exerclae. 
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appeared  to  thee  covering  in  the  house  with  the  birds'  feathers, 
which,  According  as  they  covered  half  of  the  house,  used  to  disappear 
from  it,  and  the?  seeking  bird^'  feathers  for  the  rest  of  it — that  is 
a  comparison  which  is  applied  to  poets  and  to  people  that  seek  a 
fortune,  for  wh^h  they  go  outsail  thkt  thej  leave  behind  them  in  their 
houses  is  spent,  And  so  they  go  on  for  ever.  The  young  man  whom 
thou  sawest  kindhbff  the  Bre,  and  who  used  to  break  the  tree  between 
bottom  and  top,  and  who  used  to  Bnd  it  consume  whilst  he  was  away 
••eking  for  another  tree, — ^what  is  represented  by  that  are  those  Who 
distribute  food  whilst  every  one  ehe  is  being  served,  thet  themselves 
getting  it  readr,  and  every  one  else  eiyoying  the  profit  tnereof.  The 
wells  which  thou  sawest  in  which  were  um  heads,  thai  is  a  com- 
parison which  is  applied  to  the  thtee  that  are  in  the  world.*  These 
ire  th^y  t  that  is  to  say,  that  head  wbiofa  haft  one  stream  flowiii|^iDto 
it.  And  one  stream  flowing  out  of  it,  is  the  man  who  §[iVee  [the  goods 
of]  the  world  as  he^ets  [[them]3.f  That  head  whieh  thou  sawest 
with  one  stream  flowing  into  it,  and  two  streams  flowing  out  of  it, 
the  meaning  of  that  is  tne  man  who  gires  more  than  he  gets  [of  the 
goods]  of  the  world.}  The  head  which  thou  sawest  with  three 
•tmuDfl  flowing  into  its  moath  and  owm  stream  flowing  out  of  it,  that 
is  the  maxk  who  gets  much  and  gives  little,  and  he  is  the  wor»t  of  the 
three.    And  now  eat  thy  meal,  O  Cormac,"  said  Mananan. 

After  that,  Cormac,  Cairbre,  Ailt>he,  and  Eithne  sat  down,  and  a 
table«eioth  was  spread  beferte  them.  **  That  is  a  full  precious  thing 
before  thee,  O  Cormac,**  said  Mananan,  **  for  thefe  is  bo  food,  how« 
ever  delicate>  that  shall  be  demanded  of  it»  but  it  shall  be  had  with- 
out doubt"  *^  That  is  well,"  quoth  Cormac.  After  that  Mananan 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  girdle,  and  brought  out  a  goblet,  and  set  it 
upon  his  palm.  **  It  is  of  the  virtues  of  this  cup,*^  said  Mananan, 
«^thAt  when  a  false  slor^  is  told  before  it)  it  makes  four  pieces  of  it ; 
and  i«hen  a  true  story  w  related  b^re  it^  it  will  W  whole  again." 
'<LeC  that  be  proved,*'  said  Cor  mas.  '*  It  shall  be  done/'  said 
Mananan.  "  This  woman  that  I  took  from  thee,  she  has  had  another 
husbatid  since  I  brought  her  ^ith  me."  Then  there  were  fbur 
pBsees  made  of  the  goblet*  ^  That  is  a  fdlsehood,"  said  the  wife  of 
MaoBBaa^  *'  1  say  thaA  they  have  not  sees  a  womaa  eir  a  naia  siooo 
tfaey  left  thee  but  their  three  selves^r  That  story  waa^  true  and  the 
goblet  was  joined  together  again..  '*  Those  are  very  precious  things, 
uiat  thou  hast,  O  MaDaoan,"  said  Cormac,  *'  They  would  be  ffood 
for  thee  [to  have]  ;"  answered  Mananan,  •*  tih^refore  they  &haU  all 
three  be  thine,  to  wit,  the  goblet,  the  branch,  and  the  tablecleth,  in 
consideration  of  thy  walk  and  of  thy  journey  this  day ;  and  eat  thy 
meal  now,  for  were  there  a  host  and  a  multitude  by  the6,thou  sbouldst 
find  no  grudging  in  this  place.  And  I  greet  you  kindly  as  many  ns 
ye  are,  Tor  it  was  I  that  worked  magic  upon  you,  so  that  ye  might  be 
with  me  to-night  in  friendship.'* 

•  This  i^  the  IVish  itfode  of  expressing  ^  three  classes  of  men 
that  exist  .- 

t  i«e.  who  if  liberal  aoeerding  Co  his  vBeansw 

X  This  is  a  moAe,  and  certainly  a  strong  one,  of  saying  **  who  is 
more  liberal  than  he  can  afford." 
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H0  eats  his  mealjift^r  that;  i^nd  that  locsal  was  ffood,  for  thej 
thought  not  of  any  meat  but  they  got  it  upon  the  table -cloth,  nor  of 
any  drink  but  they  got  it  in  the  cup,  and  they  returned  great. thanks 
for  all  that  to  Mananan.  Howbeit,  when  they  had  eaten  their  meal, 
that  i»  to  say,  Oormac,  Eithne,  Ailbhe,  and  Cairbre,  a  couch  was 
prepared  for  thetn,  and  they  went  to  slumber  and  sweet  sleep  ;  and 
where  they  rose  upon  the  morrow  was  in  the  pleasant  Liathdruim, 
with  their  table-cloth,  their  cup,  and  their  branch. 
Thus  far  then  the  'wandering  of  Cormac  and  how  he  got  hisbranch,**« 

We  find  the  influeiiee  of  the  ancient  fonns  of  expreflsion 
still  prevailing  among  our  people  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
English  kng^age  only.     The  comueludinal  mood  referred  to 
in  one  of  Mr«  O'Grady's  notes  t»n  thia  tale,  is  still  used  in  a 
fashion  by  ihiglislHspeaking  Celts.     lastead  of  saying,     *  Be, 
is  in  the  habit  of  stcolling  along  the  river- banks  every  day,* 
or,  'be  19  acou9toined  to.  stroll/  &c.,  thus  making  use  of  an 
infinil^vemood  pc  partjeifle  along  with  the  principai  verb, 
they  88y»     '  He  doe$  ie  aUroUing  alofig  the  river^banks  every 
day/    Te  ^vevy  o©^  a©cu$tomed  to  hear  English  spoken  with 
Irish  {dipm9,  tWlftst sentence^  though  inelegant  in  form,is  more 
eiipfa9ai^e».'  and  convey;s  a  fuller  notion  of  continuity  than  the 
oididiyty.phDase,  '  Hieistrolii  akmg  the  river  banks  every  day.' 
To  tfai^'C^tic  <bmmbm^tic:o{  attaehment  to  old  itistitutidiu^ 
and  dislike  <xf  change^  is  owing  our  tautology,  and  orcumlo^ 
culioo»,and  th^  pArserFationiof  Irish  and  Anglo-Noroian  woids 
and plm$e«u.  A pettftoti will atill  lay,  ^ tbefever-nmy  M^(a 
miatake  for  r^ftj  in  mcHn  a  place ;'  and  on  catering  m  oompasf, 
he  will  use  the  old  salntntioii,  *  Sii  yetAerry^  or,  SUhye  merry^' 
as  if  he  Wat  a  Sa^n  of  ths  reign  of  Edward  IV,    He  does  noi 
renounce^-Ttbe.r^a^^iw  bis  bad  ways;  he  calls  his  shelves  for 
croobery oand  pfowler  ware  after  the  old  French  drtwmi  \sm 
sen  is  not  a  boy  or  lad,  be  is  a  gmvxm.    The  inhabitants  of  the 
*  Big  H0os^/  are  not  ladies  a«d  gentlemen,  they  are  the  *  Per- 
sons of  Q«(aliiy/.Qf)  9iin{%,  the  '  quality'  of  Queen  Ann's 
reign.  •  Instead  of  oaying^  '  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  bieak 
mpr  wjiiskey  bottle'  he  fecalls  the  An^o-French  of  the  times  of 
tke  Ptie^  «nd  crieiFy  ^  X  made  hrUhe  of  my  bottle  of  whiskey.' 
He  translates  the  GatUo  m^^  literally,  and  complains  of  being 
very  had^  when  he  is  only  nei.  Of  a  subtle  nature^  he  will  not 
call  a  '^ade/  a  ^^de  ,•  he  prefers  the  Irish  equivalent  Fac, 
and  wbein  dirt  is  very  dirty,  be  calls  it  Sal.    The  gutturals  and 
aspiratioBs  of  fiaxoit,  Irish,  and  old  French,  possess  their  old 
infiuence  over  him,  lie  retains  the  pronunciation  of  ages  before 
the  Conquest,  an(i  in  every  dozen  word3  he  utters,  one  at  lea^t, 
is  genuinely  Iri^«  ... 
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Our  substantial  Irish  folk  are  more  wise  in  their  generation, 
than  to  hold  out  extra  eiicouragen^nt  ip  tb«  prodoctiQu^  of 
native  poets,  novelists,  paintora  of  historical. pidores,— indeed 
to  tnerelj  literary  products  of  every  kind,  ttinsic  perhaps 
excepted.  They  know  by  instinct,  how  useless  and  burden- 
some to  themselves  and  society  in  general,  are  middling  pro- 
fessors or  practitioners  in  letters  and  the  fine  arts.  However, 
in  withholding  their  patronage  from  ;tbe  bad  and  the  middling, 
the  really  gifted  come  to  the  wall  atong  with  the  test,  unless 
tbey  employ  their  talents  or  geniot  on  fordgn  subjects,  of 
get  their  wares  marked  with  a  British  stamp:  then  indeed 
they  enioy  the  privil^es  accorded  to  all  fbrei);tievs.  No  trtdy 
national  pepodical  need  hope  for  a  long  life-^jradi^quate  sup- 
port. In  our  Flibenuan  art-exhihitiona)  aqunniii^iltief  might 
remove  thespeciraens  of  jiative^trtista  without  fear  of  deteptioO ; 
and  if  a  writer  unprovided  with  a  stroof  pwse^  attempts  |o 
publish  a  ivork  in.  any  department  of  titeftiture  on  an-  Ifisb 
subject,  let  him  prepare  to  meet  a  heavy  bit)  withsmaU  Mtortis 
from  the  bookseliersi.  There  was  •  National  Magame  ptib)i^ed 
in  Dublin  about  thirty  years  si  nee,  and  coudocted  with  ability, 
yet  the  proprietors  lost  aboot  a  tbousandi  pounds  by  it  in  two 
or  titree  years.  An  enthusiastic  dealer  in  rare  books,  obiefly 
on  Irish  subjeds,  started  a  truly  national  and  valuable  faistori^^ 
al  work  (a  translation  iroin  tlie  biab)  in  mmberSj  had  it  ably 
translated  and  edited,  and  cooif^ted  it  in  the  very  be«t  style  as 
r^^rdedappearandew  Hia(  reward' >waab{mkrBptcy^  and  the  i^e- 
siirt^*the  deaths  of  hie  wife,  and  him^f  of  broken  hearts,  and 
the  dispersion  of  theirhelplessfamfly .  With  iliftt«ral  good  tetite; 
andnoibad  judgment,  we  seem  afreridto  prboMuweon  thfetnerit  or 
demerit  of  any  thing  inthedtn^aMiofatftor literi[tare',till  Weean 
aacertain'  what  the  {Heoplp  of  XngliAdi  or  their  avtietie  itttd 
Ifteracy  Aris^ardMists  think  or  ieel  about  it^ 

William  EUiott  Hudson  mis  an  hoaaMibie  aeoption  to  many 
of  his  countrymen  in  thid  respeet.  By  persona)  cixertioos  and 
by  great  pecuniary  sacriicesi  he  long  aidbd  every  lattdaUe  effort 
to  revive  or  preserve  6«r  ancient  Htmry  monumentsi* 

To  him  we  owe  th^  uaiional  musie  preserved  in  the  Cltitdm. 
The  Celtic  Society  weiQ  under  deep  obligations  to  him,  and  one 
of  his  latest  effort  s  was  directed  to  the  tonbation  <X  the  <^«tanie 
Society^  Mr.  O^Daly,  Editor  of  the  fourth  vohme  of  its 
transactions,  Im  not  foi|^ottcn  the  frioud  of  the  **  iMfe  Irisli  " 
men  ot  letters.     Uis  bust  forms  the  vignette  of  the  volume; 
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and  a  well  desfrvSd  and  grateful  tribute  is  paid  to  his  memorj 
in  the  opening  sheet.  liet  the  owners  of  the  yet-onpabhsbed 
manuscripts,  the  past  aiod  fUture  edittirs  $in(f  the  annual  sub- 
scribers^ take  no  offence  ai  ourcomplaint  of  the  apathy  of  our 
f  entry  and  middle  classes  but  receive  the  praises  accorded  to 
ludson  and  such  as  he,  as  indirectly  ^ven  also  to  Uiemselves. 
The  volume  now  under  considerntion  b^ins  with  one  of  tbe 
everlasting  dialogues  between  Oinn  and  our  National  Saint, 
in  which,  as  usual,  we  are  ipade  to  sympathise  with  the  proud 
and  carnal- minded  old  Heathen.  Then  we  have  the  bloodir 
fight  of  Knoe-an-Air  (Hill  of  Slaughter)  audita  results,  Oitinf 
visit  to  Tir-na-n*  Oge^  and  the  BoyUh  Esrploils  of  Fiou  Mae 
Otcmiail  already  discussed.  Great  judgment,  and  eare,  and 
sound  knowledge  of  the  old  tongue,  are  evident  in  the  translation, 
and  the  editor  has  not  been  niggardly  in  imparting  informa- 
tion on  every  thing  connected  with  the  subject  matter  of  tale 
or  poem,  as  he  renders  it  into  English.  Indeed  Ctelic  litera- 
ture owes  him  much.  Were  it  not  for  his  zeal  in  its  cause,  and 
his  business  aptitudes,  many  a  valuable  and  interesting  reKc  of 
the  genius  and  fancy  of  our  old  bards  and  story  tellers,  would  be 
lost  to  ourselves  and  those  who  succeed  us ;  ay,  and  many  an 
interesting  anecdote  of  the  provincial  poe^  and  learned  Trojau 
of  the  past  generation.  His  lines  (we  trust)  have  Men  in 
pleasanter  places  than  those  of  poor  Bryan  (rcraghty,  who  if 
not  as  profound  a  Oselic  scholar,  was  full  as  enthusiastic  for 
the  literary  glories  of  his  native  land. 

From  the  dialogue  we  select  a  fbw  stanzas,    ^m  loquitur, 

'*  I  have  hei^rd  on^sio  more  melodious  ^aa  790^  nmsict 
Tho*  greatly  thou  praisest  the  denies, 
The  song  or  the  blackbird  of  Letter  Lee, 
And  the  melody  which  the  Dord  Fiaon  made. 

The  very  sweet  thrush  of  Gleann-a-sgail, 

Or  the  dashing  of  the  barks  touching  the  strand; 
Morp  melodious  to  me  was  the  cry  of  the  hound^ 
Thaa  of  tliy  acbools,  O  4$batt»  derlc 

Little  Gnu,  Onu  of  my  heart, 

Tbe  small  dwarf  who  belonged  to  Fionn, — 
When  be  cbaunted  tones  and  «oi^» 
He  put  us  into  deep  slumbers. 

Blatbnaid>  tbe  youthful  maid, 

Who  W9^  never  betrothed  to  Htfrn  vmd^r  ^he  son. 
Except  tp  little  Gnu  alone, — 
O  Patrick,  sweet  was  her  mouth. 
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Tbe  twelve  heuodeiffaich  beloiif  ed  to  Fumw*         ;'  .:    , 
When  they  were  let  loose  through  CUen  iUth, 
Were  tweeter  than  musical  iostrnmentb. 
And  their  face  outwards  from  the  Suir. 

•  •        .         • 

"  'Twas  the  desire  of  the  «0Q  of  Gumhall  of  aoble  mien. 
To  listen  to  the  sound  of  Dromderg^, 
To  sleep  at  the  stream  of  Eas  Roaidh, 
And  to  chase  tbe  deer  of  Galway  0{  the  ba^rs. . 

The  warbling  of  the  blackbird  of  T^etter  Lee, 
Tbe  wa?e  of  Biitf hraidhe  lasbSng  the  shore. 
The  bellowing  of  the  ox  of  Magh*maoim 
And  the  lowing  of  the  caK  of  Gleans  da-rohail. 

The  resoondine  of  the  ebue  of  ^ahh*g-0ii«4f 
The  noi}&e  of  the  ikvns  round  Siiabb  €ua  | 
The  seagulls'  scream  on  Iprrv^  ypnder. 
Or  the  screech  of  tbe  ravens  over  the  battle-field. 

The  tossing  of  the  holla  of  the  barks  h^  the  wavQ» 
The  yeliof  the  boui^<^  *t  DrumUsh  ; 
The  erj  of  Bran  at  Cnoc-an*air, 
Or  the  murmur  of  the  streapis  about  Sliabh  Mip. 

Tbe  call  of  Osciu*  going  to  tbe  chasei  < 
The  cries  of  the  hounds  at  l/elrg  na  bh-Fiana }' 
To  be  sitting  amongM  tbe  bards» 
That  was  his  desire  constantly." 

The  Battle  of  Cnoc-an-Air  (or  AurJ  is  a  very  fair  speci- 
men of  the  oia  tierbic  poem  of  the  Celts, "  T(ie  exploits  of  the 
chief  heroes  are  indeea  superhuman^  but  there  10  no  ranting 
nor  bombastt  Tbe  slaughter  of  tbe  men  with  or  without 
names,  is  terrible^  bot  the  FeiriaBs  fight  only  in  self-defence. 
JFian  does  not  expose  himself  to  nersoii^l  ri^,  but  he  is  not 
lavish  of  the  blooa  of  his  own  people  nor  of  the  invaders ;  and 
instead  of  a  general  mel^i  himself  and  his  princess  procure  an 
engagement  of  fL  Uw  warrior*  on  either  side  to  determine  the 
▼ictory.  The  antbotB  of  this  poem  and  of  the  story  0^  Diammid 
and  Orainne  did  not  consult  each  otfaer  as  to  Itttle  points  of 
chronology.  She  did  not  become  Fion's  wife  till  some  time 
after  the  other  heroes  d#ath  \  but  in  the  pve^ent  poem^^Z^tar- 
muidvA  fighting  amor^  the  ''Seven  battaUons  of  the  standing 
Fenians,  as  Instily  a*  if  he  had  not  been  slain  many  years  be- 
fore^ on  the  tnlagh  at  Sliqbh  Gulban.  But  >  if  Homer  and 
Cervantes  have  been  can^t  napping  at  tanes^  let  needful 
slumber  be  forgiven  to  our  own  nameless  b^rds. 
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Oisin  commences  thus  :-~ 

"  We  w«re  al),  the  Fians  and  Fionn, 
Assembled  on  this  hill  to  the  west, 
Practising  feats  of  agility, 
And  we  so  mirthful  casting  stones. 

•  •  • 

Fionn  gazed  abo?e  his  head. 

And  he  beheld  a  mighty  omen  of  blood. 

*  I  greatly  fear,'  saith  the  m^, 

'  That  a  ruin  of  slaughter  will  oome  upon  the  Fians/ 


Oonan  spoke  with  a  loud  yoice, 
Exclaiming  haughtily  and  proudly, 

*  There  is  no  one  whose  colour  changed, 
I  confess,  but  a  coward.' 

*  O  Fionn,  son  of  Oumhall,'  saith  the  Druid, 
'  Call  thjr  forces  in  thy  presence, 

And  divide  them  into  two  separate  bodies, 
That  they  may  watch  the  approach  of  the  foe.' 

Fionn  sounded  the  Dord  Fhiann, 
And  they  answered  by  a  shout, 
Each  man  rieing  to  be  first. 
Noble,  chief,  and  host." 

After  some  discussions  and  folso  alarms : — 

"  A  woman  more  beauteous  than  the  sun. 
The  Fians  beheld  approaching  on  the  plain ; 
Fionn  Mao  Oumhall,  1  tell  thee. 
Was  saluted  by  the  queen  of  the  red  mantle. 

'  Who  art  thou,  0  queen  ?'  saith  Fionn, 
'  Of  the  gentlest  mien  and  loveliest  form : 
Truly  more  sweet  to  me  is  thy  voice. 
Than  all  the  strains  of  music' 

« NIatnh-nuadh-chrothach,  is  my  name, 
Daughter  of  Garraidh,  the  son  of  Dolar  Dehi ; 
The  chief  king  of  Greece,  my  curse  upon  him  I 
Bound  me  to  Tailc  Mac  Treoin.' 

'Why  is  it  that  thou  shunnest  him  ? 
Do  not  conceal  the  fact  from  me  now  : 
As  thy  protector  till  judgment's  day, 
I  take  tny  hand  against  his  wilL* 

<Not  without  cause  did  I  hate  him. 
Black  as  the  coal  was  his  skin ; 
Two  ears,  a  tail,  and  the  head  of  a  cat 
Are  upon  the  man  of  repulsiYS  countenance. 
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I  walked  [travelled]  the  wocld^thHctf  i  i >   • 

And  did  not  leave  a  king  or  lord, 

That  I  did  wt  knplAKe*  bat  4l»^€i»  OFit^nn/ 

And  a  chief  ntfmr  p^oitiiie^  me  protection  from  him.' 

*  I  will  protect  the^  0  youthfpl  da\^Uter/ 

Saith  Mac  Cfumhailly  who  ,waa  never  conquered, 
« Or  all  shall  fall  for  thv  take. 
The  seven  battalioiW  of  thb  ftans/ 


'  •^doii\wv«ifW'OMAinfi^awAV*d«  tis,' 

The  chieftain  Tailc  of  the  hard  spear  * 
''  He  did  not  salute  or  pay  ))omage  to  Fionn. 

But  demanded  battle  oh  dceoiint  of  his  wife. 

When  Tailc  hMliluilichered  autnaberof  the  Febiah  Iiost,  be 
was  taken  in  hand  by  Oscufy  acid, 

Forfil^nl^t*ahd'five<fe;fs,^  '      '        '' 

Were  the  two,  who  were  not  f^ble  in  battle^ 
Without  Aod,  without  drirft,  without  sleep, 
'Till  Thtk  fell  codiquered  by  my  son. 

Niamh-nuadh«chrbthact^  sad  the  tale. 

When  she  beheld  the  extent  of  the  slaughter^ 
Shame  overcame  her  crimsoned  face. 
And  she  fel|  lifeless  amox^  the  slain. 

The  death  of  the  queen  after  all  ills. 
Was  what  preyed  most  upon  us  all ; 
•  Thi»  hUl  after  the  ctmflict, 
The  Fenians  named  Ctioc-an-Air.- 

A  new  terror  noi^ jf^fio^Loh^^^HferffO/fi  of  theOreen  Spears. 
Ue  comes  evidently.  JQiitfintf  qd  .a)i«c)N«f»-  Heaa'ds  fell  a  cham- 
pion as  Tailc,  bufe>  of  batter  nunmets'^  'he  parleys' before  coming 
to  blows.  -•■•^»  *^'  «'••*'"*  '*'  •  '■ 

M.     " '  Relate  tihWiie,  6  sin  of  tetght'y  Cumhaill, 
.  ^    Affthou  dicNt  ^fiomise  at  the'c6i!nmencemient. 
By  whotri,  or  how  d?d  fk\t 
Tailc  the  strong-  Andf  po^e^rtYil,  indf  his  bright  love.' 

F.     '  Jailc  Mac  Treoin  the  great  fell, 

By  thd  DOwer  of  the  strong  arm  of  Oscur  the  noble  ; 
There  M  by  Talk?,  at  first  of  the  Flans, 
Full  ten  hundred  of  spotless  men.* 

M.    *  Was  it  noteharaefui  to  tht^,  O  Fttrtnt, 

To  suffer  the  princes^ Of  the  loftiest  fame, 
To  b#'^at  to  death  by  -the  Pfatns  ? 
'  Her  doatb  Will  brk^  havw  among  the  Fhms  of  Fail.' 
40 
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F.     '  Not  1  nor  any  of  the  Fenians, 

Ordered  the  de&tfa  of  the  woman ; 

Bat  wheb  she  beheld  the  loss  of  tlie  host. 

Into  the  pangs  of  death  she  feU.'  " 

After  much  waste  of  btt&thi  it  in  efeitted  that  ^6me  Fenian 
warrior  shall  meet  Mergach  in  '  battle  aud  conflict*  next  room- 
ing. Fion  then  proceeds  to  sound  the  loyalty  and  resolution 
of  his  forces  : — 

<*  He  first  addressed  the  front  battalion»  ZS^^  • 

Who  were  named  the  oattalion  of  heroes  smooth  and 
He  inouired  of  them  in  a  loud  tone, 
Would  they  fight  as  usual  in  his  cause  ? 

They  all  at  once  answered  Fionn 
That  f(6r  him  they  would  ever  fight : 
The  battalion  of  the  chieftains  said  likewise. 
That  they  would  follow  the  battalion  with  most  hands. 

The  battalion  of  th6  middle-sited  men  said, 
Ip  battle  or  conflict  however  desperate. 
That  they  never  deserted  their  noble  king. 
And  would  never  flinch  one  step. 

The  battalioTn  of  the  mi(hile*aged  men  said. 
They  would  not  flinch  till  the  dajr  of  death ; 
And  the  battalion  of  the  stout  men  said  also, 
That  they  Would  follow  him  like  the  rest. 

The  battalion  of  the  small  men  said, 
And  the  battalion  behind  them,  the  rear  guards, 
That  they  were  faithful  in  their  acts. 
And  that  they  would  fbliow  him  Hke  the  rest.** 

But  When  he  demtods  a  single  champion  to  meet  the  terrible 
Mergach^  neither  will  the  SmoM  and  Fresh  heroes,  nor  tbt 
Chieftains,  nor  the  Middle^sizedt  nor  the  Middle  Jgedf  nor 
the  Stout  Men,  nor  the  Small  Men,  grant  him  the  mQcfa-ite- 
sired  hero.  However,  Caoin  Liath,  the  chief  of  the  rear  ffi*rd# 
offers  to  engage  next  morning  one  of  the  best  men  of  the 
invaders ;  and, 

**  Caoin  liiath  took  his  armour  and  shiisld, 
And  fiercely,  struck  the  battle-blbw ; 
Meargach  of  the  blue  spears  came 
With  his  host  immediately  to  the  spot. 
*  «  * 

Meargaoh  caHed  forth  one  of  his  own  men. 
Whose  name  was  Donn  Dorcain  ; 
Then  the  two  attacked  each  other. 
Dexterous  and  stoutly  on  Onoc«an«Air.    . 
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The  twain,  who  Were  not  feeble  in  battle, 
Were  freely  cleaving  bodies  and  litnb«, 
l^rom  the  rising  of  the  Sun  till  evening, 
Till  Donn  Dorcain  fell,  a  headless  corpse. 

•  •  • 

When  Mearaach  of  the  blades  beheld 
That  Oaoin  Liath  laid  Donn  low , 
He  armed  his  well-proportioned,  elegant  body 
In  battle  armour  for  conflict  and  death." 

No  one  is  judged  meet  to  encounter  Mergack  but  Oicur. 

**  Osour  went  forth  in  battle  armour, 
And  he  took  his  arms  and  shield  in  his  hand  ; 
He  went  onwards  to  meet 
Angry  Meargach,  the  lion  of  bravery. 

The  two  attacked  each  other  on  the  second  day. 
In  the  Hioriiiiif  with  fierce  blows. 
Cleaving  and  wtMindinff  each  tke  other, 
And  'twas  Aot  long  till  the  Fiaas  skouted. 
•  •  • 

This  was  why  the  Fenians  wailed, 
O  Pktritk  of  th«  oierics,  truly  ; 
The  thifd  blow  fiveo  by  Meargach  of  the  blades. 
Left  Oscur  weak  upon  the  ground. 

When  we  bel^eld  Otcor  ^wa. 

We  and  the  rest  supposed  him  dead  ; 
But  'twas  not  long  till  the  valorous  hero 
Arose  alive,  and  stood  up. 

•  •  • 

<  ReiBMftber  Qsour'  saith  Conan  Maol, 
<Thy  fall  to  the  Fiaas  will  be  a  lots ; 
Remember  every  hard  battle 
Thou  sustained  iot  the  hOsto  «f  Fiona.' 

•  «  • 

The  t#io  #et^  of  the  iMreM  f^tares^ 
Oscur  and  M^ar^ach  I  say ; 
On  the  second  day  on  the  approach  of  evening. 
That  their  form  or  appeaiTince  could  not  ht  mtinguished. 

There  was  not  a  spot  of  thair  smooth  bodiea 
.  Withoat  trace  of  aoafv  aad  woaade  of  bladH, 
From  the  top  of  their  heads  to  the  sole  of  their  feet : 
To  us  and  che  reet  it  Was  act  pleasant. 

•  •  • 

The  two  brav(>  b«roes  reliiiq[uished  the  baftle 
For  that  night,  and  sorely  wounded 
Were  their  bodies,  flesh  and  bone. 
Without  vigor,  without  fame,  without  force. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  morrow. 

The  two  encountered  each  other  fiercely  ; 
They  were  the  strongest  and  mightiest  of  arm. 
That  ever  came  on  earth. 


In  might,  in  strength,  and  in  agility, 
Without  want  of  feats  or  deeds. 
The  two  gave  not  up  the  action. 
For  day  or  night  during  ten  days. 


Not  long  were  we  on  both  sides. 
Ministering  and  listening  to  them  ; 
Till  Mear^acb  was  behind  his  shield. 
Prepared  for  Oscur  of  the  severe  blows. 

Oscur  did  not  give  him  rest  or  quarter. 
But  severely  dealt  each  fierce  blow ; 
At  the  close  of  the  severe  combat. 
Of  Meargach  he  cut  his  head." 

The  noble  Oscur  is  at  last,  allowed  to  repose  on  bis  couch  of 
rushes,  and  look  to  the  healing  of  his  wounds,  while  MergacKt 
sons  and  chiefs  engage  in  single  combat  with  the  Flans. 
Ckman  the  foul-tongued,  the  bald,  and  the  cowardly,  is  obliged 
to  take  his  turn. 

*'  Oonan  never  potent  in  battle, 

And  who  never  sought  fame  for  valour  or  deeds, 

Went  to  meet  Liagan,  who  when  he  came  in  bis  pretence. 

Said,  '  silly  is  thy  visit,  thou  bald  man  1* 

When  Oonan  came  nigh  to  him, 
Liagan  fiercely  raised  his  hand  ; 
<  More  dangerous  for  thee  is  the  man  behind. 
Than  I  before  thee,'  saith  Oonan. 

Liagan  the  heroic  looked  behind. 
And  quick  was  the  blow  made  by  Oonan : 
Before  he  could  look  forward, 
His  head  was  severed  from  the  neck ! 

Oonan  did  not  maintain  his  ground. 
Nor  did  he  ask  any  to  take  his  place ; 
He  ran  with  all  haste  towards  the  Fians, 
And  flung  his  blade  from  his  hand." 
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At  last  it  comes  to  the  tarn  of  Faolan. 

*'  Faolan  had  hardly  dealt  the  second  blow 
To  Oian  Mac  Lachtna  of  the  hard  blades. 
When  we  beheld  approaching 
A  fair  princess  of  noble  features. 

Oian  Mac  Lachtna  fell  bjr  Faolan 
Before  the  princess  arrived ; 
The  battle  was  relinquished  on  each  side. 
Waiting  the  arrival  of  that  fair  lady. 

The  enemy  raised  a  wail  of  gprief 
On  recognising  the  princess  ; 
The  Fians  were  silently  gazing  at  her, 
Whilst  she  incessantly  shed  tears  1 

•  «  « 

The  noble  princess  cried  and  wailed, 
And  wrung  her  hands  in  dismal  grief ; 
She  shed  a  bitter  flood  of  tears. 
And  exclaimed,  '  where  are  my  Three  ?* 

The  bright  princess  went  forth 
Intensely  wailine  among  the  slain. 
Till  she  reached  the  spot, 
Where  her  husband  and  two  sons  fell. 

The  Fians  mustered  east  and  west. 
The  foe,  in  like  manner,  feebly  came 
From  every  side  and  peak  of  the  hill. 
Listening  to  the  caoin  of  the  woman. 

•  •  • 

Not  lonff  were  we,  O  Patrick  I  thus, 
.  Till  she  fell  into  the  swoon  of  death ; 
The  foe  raised  a  bitter  wdl. 
And  the  Fians  themselves  were  in  grief  I 

We  and  the  foe  imagined. 
That  she  had  there  died  without  a  moan ; 
But  she  assumed  her  own  shape  a«^ain. 
And  sung  in  tears  the  lay  that  follows  I 

'  O  Meargach  of  the  sharp  green  blades. 
Many  a  conflict  and  severe  fiffht. 
Amidst  the  hosts  and  in  sinele  combat, 
Oame  off  by  thy  hardy  hand  in  thy  time. 

«  «  ■ 

Long  was  thy  journey  afar. 

From  thine  own  fair  land  to  Inis  Fail, 

To  visit  Fionn  and  the  Fians, 

Who  treacherously  put  my  Three  to  death  1 
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Sorrowful !  mj  husband — noy  chi«f ! 
I  lost  by  the  wiles  of  the  Fians, 
My  two  youths— my  two  sons. 
My  two  men  that  were  fierce  m  battle  I 

«  •  • 

My  grief !  my  Dun  laid  low. 
My  grief  I  my  shelter  ^d  shield. 
My  grief !  Afeargaoh  and  Oiardas, 
My  grief  I  Liagan  of  the  broad  ohtat  I 

«  •  « 

My  grief !  my  richw  all, 

A^  grief  I  your  absence  in  battle  time. 
My  grief  1  yny  muster  of  hosts. 
My  grief  1  mj  three  heroic  lions  t 

•  •  • 

I  knew,  by  the  mighty  fniry  host. 
That  were  in  ooniiot  oyer  the  D\xn, 
Fighting  each  other  in  th«  eh^sms  of  thf  air. 
That  eril  would  befal  my  Three ! 

I  knew,  by  th#  f»iry  4tnMD# 
That  came  direct  into  mipe  Qar* 
That  evil  tidings  w^re  not  f»i  from  m«  : 
Tour  fall  was  what  it  portended ! 

I  knew,  on  th0  mom  of  that  day, 
On  which  my  three  noble  heroes  pio^d  v^» 
On  beholding  tears  of  blood  on  their  ch^ckt* 
That  they  would  not  return  victorious  to  me ! 


I  knew,  O  noble  Three, 

In  forgetting  the  leashes  of  your  hounds. 
That  ye  would  not  again  return  with  victory, 
Without  treachery  from  the  hosti  of  Fiono  I 

I  knew,  ye  torches  of  valor  I 
By  the  cascade's  stream,  near  the  Don, 
Having  changed  Inio  blood  at  yonr  departure, 
That  this  guile  was  ever  found  in  Fionn. 

I  knew,  by  the  eagle's  visit 
Each  evening  over  the  Dun, 
Th^  er^  long  I  would  hear 
Evil  tidings  from  my  Three  I 

I  knew,  when  the  huge  tree  withered. 
Both  brikpch  ^nd  leaves  befbre  the  Dun, 
That  victorious  you  would  never  return. 
From  the  wiles  of  Fionn  Mac  Oumhail !' 
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'  Do  not  deer  J  Fipnn,  Q  poble  prince^  (^^  (}r«inne). 
Nor  yet  decrj  ihe  Fians  j 
'Twas  not  bj  treaeWy  and  Qt^ft, 
That  tbj  thr9fi  [heroei]  fell  r 

f  •  * 

*  I  knew  bj  the  sorrowfal  vision 

That  revealed  my  doom  to  mt, 

That  mjT  head  and  handa  were  out  off. 

That  it  was  je  w^o  y^ete  bereft  of  swaj  ! 

I  knew  by  melodious  IJaithnin, 
Tne  favorite  dog  of  my  Liag^an, 
Howling  each  morning  early. 
That  death  was  certain  for  my  "^hree ! 

I  knew,  wlien  in  ^  vision  I  saw. 

A  pool  of  blood  where  the  Dun  ^tood« 

That  my  Three  were  vanquished 

By  the  wiles  from  which  Fionn  was  never  exempt  1' 

•  •  « 

*  Had  they  renuuned  in  their  own  coui^tyj, 

0  mild  princess/  saitb  Orainqe  of  Fioni^ 
And  not  come  to  be  avenged  for  Mac  Treoin, 
From  the  Fians  they  womd  receive  no  hurt !' 

« Had  they  fallen  in  fair  battle^ 
Without  deeeit  or  treachery,  0  gentle  0rainne> 

1  would  not  reproach  th^  Flans, 

But  they  do  not  survive  to  bear  me  witness  V 

*  Had  they  survived,  O  noble  princess. 

They  themselves  would  not  decry  the  Fians ; 
'Twas  by  valour  and  might  of  arm. 
They  laid  low  thy  T)iree  I 

•  •  f 

O  Ailne  !'  saith  the  pleasant  Grainne, 
I  know  that  thou  hast  come  from  afiur : 
Come  with  me  and  with  the  Fians, 
Till  we  together  ea^  and  drink.' 

Ailne  of  tl^e  brjght  form  declined 

The  invitation  given  her  by  Grainne  of  Fionn  ; 

And  she  said  it  was  beneath  herself 

To  partake  of  cheer  from  people  of  thi^lr  deeds. 

*  May  my  body  b?  r^nt  in  two  !* 

Saith  Oonan,  in  a  surly  voice, 

« But  thou  shalt  pay,  O  Ailne  bright. 

For  unjustly  stigmatising  our  hosts  I' 
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'  0  bald  man  of  the  ugliest  aspect^ 
That  I  have  yet  met  on  any  plain ; 
I  apprehend  I  have  sorely  paid 
For  the  stigma  given^  and  bow  sad  the  tale  !' 

'  Thou  shalt  pay  more  sorely/  saith  Conan, 
For  the  scandal  thou  hast  giren  the  Fians, 
I  will  cut  off  thy  head  of  the  golden  locks. 
If  I  am  permitted  by  Fionn  of  the  Fians.' 

<  Though  huge  and  bulky  is  thy  body, 
And  though  flat  and  bald  is  thy  skull. 
And  tho'  thou  art  thick-boned,  tough-sinewed,  swift» 
These  are  marks  which  ill  becomes  a  hero ! ' 

We  the  Fenians,  all  raised 
A  shout  of  joy,  so  did  the  foe. 
When  the  woman  rebuked  and  reproached 
The  silly  bald  man  [Conan]. 

•  «  • 

He  drew  his  sword  from  its  costly  scabbard. 
And  made  a  fierce  dart  towards  the  woman  ; 
Oscur  gave  him  a  hard  blow, 
That  made  Conan  shriek  and  roar. 

Conan  howled,  and  looked  piteously 
On  Oscur  of  the  sharp- tempered  blades. 
And  he  said,  '  shameful  is  tne  deed : 
.  Thou  hast  pierced  my  breast  from  side  to  side ! 

•  I  would  not  pierce  thy  breast  nor  thy  body. 

But  that  I  saw  thy  bad  intent : 

It  was  not  meet  for  thee  to  unsheath  thy  sword. 

On  seeing  the  shape  and  beauty  of  the  woman.' 

•  •  * 

In  the  morning  the  Fians  came 
On  the  hill  where  lay  the  slain  ; 
And  'twas  not  long  till  we  beheld  approaching, 
Ailne  of  the  bright  countenance  and  her  hosts. 

Grainne  advanced  to  meet  them. 
And  took  gentle  Ailne  by  the  hand  ; 
They  walked  together  on  the  one  path. 
And  the  two  approached  the  front  of  the  hosts. 

At  the  time  that  they  reached  us, 
Daire  sounded  the  melodious  music  of  battle ; 
Fionn  sounded  the  Bar-buadb, 
And  called  in  haste  his  mighty  hosts. 

*  0  bright  Ailne  1'  saith  Grainne, 

'  Is  it  thv  wish  that  two  heroes 
Should  Dgbt  with  their  blades, 
Or  a  general  battle  on  each  side  ?' 
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'  O  Orainne !'  saith  Ailne  of  the  bright  countenance,  , 
It  is  thuB  it  shodld  be  at  either  siae. 
Thirty  of  the  Fenian  heroes. 
And  thirty  their  match>  to  meet/ 

'  Call  to  thee  thy  thirty  heroes  (saith  Grainne), 
On  the  plain  by  themselves. 
And  I  shall  call  thirty  of  the  Fians, 
Till  they  give  severe  battle  on  Onoc-an-Air  1 

'  O  Thoardan !'  saith  Ailne,  of  the  bright  countenance. 
There  fell  by  thy  hand  in  one  day^ 
One  hundred  and  three,  mightv,  swift  men : 
Come  thou  as  leader  in  the  fight  V 

*  O  Giabhan  1'  saith  Grainne  aloud, 
*  There  fell  by  thy  hand  in  one  battle, 
Three  hundred  and  sixteen  men : 
Stand  thou  by  his  side/ 

'  0  Meanuir  !'  saith  Ailne,  'go  forth. 

Thou  that  hast  brought  the  swift  deer  from  the  hill. 
By  the  swiftness  of  thy  two  fleet  hardy  legs : 
Cowardice  is  not  thy  character  in  battle/ 

'  0  Buaithne  V  saith  pleasant  Grainne, 

'  Thou  wouldst  not  crush  the  withered  grass. 
When  in  purbuit  [of  the  foe]  by  thy  fleetness : 
Thou  shalt  match  him  in  the  conflict/ 

•  «  • 

The  two  gentle  women, 
Ailne,  and  Griunne  the  wife  of  Fionn, 
Were  calling  and  choosing  the  men. 
Until  exactly  thirty  were  mustered  at  a  side. 

The  mighty  men  attacked  each  other, 
Each  two  of  them  in  hand  to  hand  conflict. 
At  the  close  of  the  battle  there  only  survived, 
O  Patrick  !  but  two  of  the  Fians  !" 

Ailne  is  still  insatiable  of  blood,  and  will  at  any  cost,  have 
a  general  mele^.  Fion  and  Orainne  do  all  in  their  power  to 
avoid  bloodshed,  but  in  vain ;  at  last^  the  chief  loses  his  tem- 
per. 

"  Fionn  then  vehemently  sounded. 
The  Dord  with  a  call  for  vengeance  to  the  fight ; 
They  attacked  each  other  at  either  side. 
And  the  battle  was  fought  furiously  I 

Alas,  O  Patrick !  that  was  the  battle. 
The  fiercest  and  the  mightiest  of  hand  to  hand  conflict, 
That  was  fought  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
And  to  the  stubborn  princess  'twas  disastrous  1 
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O  Patrick  1  I  relate  but  the  truth. 
Though  the  foe  were  hardj  and  fierce^ 
They  all  fell  b^  the  Fians, 
Except  three  and  the  princess  berselH 

The  princess  and  the  three  departed. 
And  we  knew  not  whither  tbey  went ; 
Sorrowful  thoj  were  at  parting. 
And,  O  Patrick  of  the  clerics,  'twas  sad  1 

Thus  ended  the  severe  oontest, 

0  Patrick,  of  the  white  ereiiers,  latelj  come ; 

Henceforth  the  ^ians  named 

This  hill  westwards,  the  hill  of  slangfater. 

•  «  • 

And  0  mj  grief!  'twas  there  fell^ 
Luanan,  the  wise,  of  the  heavy  spears  ; 
Who  would  bring  the  wild  boar  f^om  the  hiU, 
By  the  great  ^wiftne^s  of  {lis  rob^  Uq^b** 

'Tvas  'there  fell  nighty  Oruagan, 

Who  would  devour  a  cow  ^t  one  meal. 
With  fotty  cakes  of  bread. 

•  •  « 

TwjM  th^re  fell  Oaol  the  swift. 

Who  in  swiftness  was  fleeter  than  the  wind. 
And  Ciarnan  inflicter  of  severe  wounds,**  ke. 

And  then  follow  a  bead-roll  pf  the  br^ve  Feoifos  that 
perished,  with  a  **  tpucb  at;  t^e  quality"  of  ^cb.  The  aorviTon, 
as  soon  as  they  arQ  in  condition,  repai?  to  Loch  lene  (Kil- 
lamey)  to  get  the  dread  images  of  slaughter  removed  from 
their  minds,  and  enjoy  a  st^  hunt.  We  are  favoured  with  i 
list  of  the  dogp  of  tbe  chiefs,  occupying  four  pages,  beaded  b; 
Ilon*8  favontes. 

''  We  had  there  Sceolain  and  Bran, 
Lomaire,  Brod,  and  Lom-luth ; 
Five  houpds  foromost  in  chase  and  action. 
That  never  parted  Fionx) !" 

The  treasures  belonging  to  the  Fenians,  lost  or  concciW 
under  the  fair  waters  of  the  lakes,  are  also  enumerited«  Let 
our  antiquaries  look  to  tbe  matter  in  time. 

''This  is  the  lake — the  f&irest  to  be  seen. 
That  is  under  tl^e  sun  truly ; 
Many  treasures  belonging  to  t|)e  Fians, 
Are  in  it  doul)tless,  secured  this  night. 
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There  are  ther^  in  the  northern  ride  [[of  the  l^kej 
Fifty  blue-^een  coats  of  mail ; 
There  are  in  the  western  side. 
Fifty  helmets  in  one  pile ! 

There  ftre  in  the  ^oiithern  side 

Ten  hondred  broad  and  glittering  swords. 
Ten  hnndred  shields  and  the  Dord  Fhiann, 
And  Ib^  ^arr.|>^2^1h  likewiee. 

There  is  in  the  eastern  side 
Oold  and  raiment  in  plenty,  and  spoils. 
Treasury  too  many  to  describe. 
That  c|U9ae  af«^r  each  day  across  the  teft. 

DetcribiDg  the  hunt  gives  OUin  an  appetite,  and  be  oom- 
plainingly  butt  to  S4.  Patrick  :-* 

"  I  often  slept  abroad  on  the  hill. 
Under  grey  dew  on  the  foliage  of  trees, 
And  I  waa  not  aMustomed  to  a  snpperless  be4t 
While  there  was  ^  stag  on  yonder  bill  V 

P.     « Thou  haat  net  a  bed  without  f«ed  ; 
Thou  f  etta^t  seven  eakee  of  breads 
And  a  large  roll  of  butter. 
And  a  quarter  of  beef  eyery  day.' 

O.    *  I  saw  a  berry  of  the  rowan  tree 
Twice  larger  tluMi  th  roll  | 
And  I  saw  an  ivy  leaf 
Larger  and  wider  thai^  thy  ealM  pf  breed. 

I  saw  a  quarter  of  a  bl^kbird, 

Which  was  larger  than  thy  quarter  of  l^eef ; 

'Tis  it  that  fills  my  soul  with  sadness. 

To  be  in  thy  hoijse/ "      •        •        •        • 

It  is  related  in  other  poems  thnt  on  St.  Faftriok  refasing  be- 
lief to  Oisin'i  facts  in  natural  bistory,  he  pro««ii€d  a  rowan 
berry  from  Glan-a-SmoU,  an  ivy  leaf  from  Ghapelizod,  and 
the  quarter  of  a  monstrous  bl^lPkbird  killed  oq  th^e  Carragh, 
even  larger  than  those  of  vbicb  he  made  boast* 

Grainne  is  interesting  and  loveable  in  the  former  tale :  in  this, 
she  acts  the  kind  Ban  Tiema  to  her  hasband's  tribe.  She 
has  the  glory  of  her  pqpple  and  of  tbmt  ^1^^  »t  heart,  bat 
she  is  averse  from  slaughter,  and  has  a  feeling  heart  even  for 
their  bitter  enemies.  T)ie  cifeumloeution  observed  in  the 
ordinary  phraseology  of  our  peasantry  comes  from  the  old 
language  of  OmnM  days ;  specimens  will  be  remarked  in 
different  places  through  oqr  quotations. 
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But  all  human  institutions  come  to  an  end,  and  the  FeniaDi 
were  no  exception.  Fion  himself  was  assassinated  at  Ath 
Brea  on  the  Boyne,  A.D.  286  ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  the 
exactions  and  pretensions  of  the  Clan  Boisgne  became  so  dis- 
agreeable to  the  reigning  monarch,  Cairbre,  that  he  resohed 
to  reduce  their  power  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  It  is  re- 
corded that  the  Prince  of  Decies  in  Watcrford  wishing  to 
espouse  his  daughter  Sgeimh  SAolais  (Light  of  Beauty),  the 
Fenians  insisted  on  the  tribute  paid  to  them  on  snch  occasions; 
and  this  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  back  of  the  monarch's 
patience.  The  Clan-Morna  came  to  his  aid  under  the  com- 
mand of  Aedh  Gaomh,  and  the  tribes  of  Ulster  also  obeyed 
his  call,  but  the  Fenians  of  Britain  and  the  Munster  Hiberiaos, 
to  whose  prince*  Fionas  daughter  Samaar  had  been  wedded, 
rushed  to  the  standard  of  Oscur  to  whom  the  chieftaincy  had 
fallen ;  and  on  the  fatal  field  of  Gabhra  in  Meath,  the  enraged 
forces  met,  and  the  fighting  days  of  the  Fions  of  Fail  were 
ended.  Some  of  the  verses  relative  to  the  fight,  as  afterranis 
repeated  to  St.  Patrick  by  the  only  survivor,  OUirii  here  follow. 

**  We  numbered  thirty  sons 
Of  the  tribe  of  Fionn  of  the  Fenians, 
Who  bore  shield  and  sword, 
In  front  of  conflict  and  battle. 

When  we  marched  from  Binn  Eadair, 
This  was  the  number  of  our  whole  force. 
Ten  hundred  valiant  Fenians, 
In  the  bands  of  each  man. 

The  bands  of  the  Fians  of  Alba, 
And  the  supreme  King  of  Britain, 
Belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Fians  of  Alba, 
Joined  us  in  that  battle. 

The  Fians  of  Lochlann  were  powerful. 
From  the  chief  to  the  leader  of  nine  men ; 
Th^y  mustered  along  with  us. 
To  share  in  the  struggle. 

There  was  Oairbre  Liffeaohair, 
And  the  great  hosts  of  Erin, 
Opposed  to  our  power, 
In  the  battle  of  Gabhra  of  the  strokes. 


*  Cormac  Cas. 


i 
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There  were  Oscur/  son  of  Garraidh, 

And  ten  hundred  active  warriors. 

Augmenting  the  forces  in  that  battle. 

In  opposition  to  mj  son. 

•  «  • 

TheKinffofErin 

And  Mac  Garraidh  Mac  Moirne. 

Led  their  brave  hosts  and  their  banner  forward. 

In  the  front  of  the  battle  of  Gabhra." 

Just  as  in  the  drama  of  the  BaUle  (f  Aughrim,  the  Fenians 
before  engaging  the  Eoyal  troops,  had  like  to  destroy  each 
other  through  rivalry  for  command  :  much  blood  was  shed, 
and, —  • 

••  We  then  raised  our  war-cry 
Commencing  the  battle  of  Gabhra ; 
Oscur  and  the  Fians  of  Leinster, 
Marched  to  oppose  Mac  Moirne. 

There  was  Feargus  the  poet. 
The  prince's  minstrel, 
Cheering  us  in  the  struggle. 
To  advance  to  the  battle. 

We  rushed  against  each  other. 

We  and  thej ; 

Of  a  similar  conflict 

No  mortal  shall  have  to  tell. 
«  «  « 

My  son  urged  his  course 

Through  the  battalions  of  Tar  a; 

Like  a  hawk  through  a  flock  of  birds. 

Or  a  rock  descending  a  declivity. 

Mac  Garraidh*  of  the  white  skin  came, 
After  having  served  in  the  battle, 
To  meet  my  son. 
Fiercely  and  prince-like. 

•  •  • 

The  men  of  Eire  hearkened, 
Though  the  cessation  was  painful ; 
To  the  sound  of  the  strokes 
That  passed  between  the  two  Oscurs. 

As  many  as  two  score  shields. 
In  each  contending  struggle, 
Mac  Garraidh  the  pure,  and  my  own  son, 
Broke  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra. 

♦  Aedh  Caemh  or  the  Connaught  Oscur,  grandson  of  Mama, 
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Three  showers  wt6h^ 
Over  their  heads  Sn  the  strif^,— 
A  shower  of  blood,  a  shoW^  of  fire^ 
And  a  bright  shower  fh»n  thMt  shields. 

Mac  Garraidh  was  worsted. 
Though  the  task  was  difficult. 
By  Oscur,  who  ttever  fktkd 
In  point  of  liberality  to  tb^  leahied. 

The  monarch  of  Eire  hastened, 
Who  hadboisoned  (tbfidty)  wekpons ; 
To  meet  Osiour  of  the  strdkes, 
And  he  wounded  his  heart. 

Nor  failed  mj  son. 

Whose  career  was  never  impeded : 
He  drove  the  nimble  JaVelin 
To  the  cross  through  Caitbrd. 

•  •  • 

He  slew  the  king  of  Munster, 
Though  great  his  deeds  in  conflict ; 
The  son  of  the  king  of  the  world  ftll  by  him  also, 
And  so  did  Mac  0«rraidh. 

fiy  him  was  slain  Oairbre, 
Who  had  the  silk^  Bftand&rd  ; 
There  fell  by  him  in  evil  conflict 
The  despoilers  of  every  cotihtry. 

•  •  « 

Until  the  grass  of  the  plain  is  numbered, 
And  every  grain  of  sand  of  the  de^coiist, 
All  who  felrbV  toy  ion 
Cannot  possibly  be  dnukherat^d. 


My  son  was  slain. 

That  caused  the  misfortune  of  the  Fenians  ; 
He  fell  in  that  battle. 
Together  with  Oaurbre." 

From  the  discursive  mode  ia  which  the  fight  ia  sao^,  andptf- 
haps  from  the  dovetaUing  of  two  s^arate  poieiiM  #ti  the  sioie 
subject,  there  begins  now  a  conftidfed  nviMtif^*  Bf^n  Fm,^^ 
had  been  murdered  sotoe  yeats  bfefofe,  trottieS  to  bewail  ^ 
grandson,*    A  few  -verses  are  subjoined  te  wfaioh  nb  inconsi*- 

•  The  translator  reconciles  thd  inconeruily  by  supposing  tb«  glW 
of  Fion  to  have  visited  the  field  of  slaughter  ;  but  on  giving  tht  ^' 
ter  due  consideration,  and  carefully  examining  the  text,  we  hi'* 
com^  to  the  conclusion  that  the  poet  meant  otherwise. 
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tency  occurs.  The  reader  will  scarcely  fail  to  mark  a  true 
poetic  spirit  and  gcDoine  patbbs  even  in  the  bald  literal  trans- 
lation. 

"  When  the  oarnagv  oea«ed>  I  came. 
And  stood  over  mr  successful  son  Oscur ; 
And  Cadilte  deVoid  of  deception  came, 
And  stood  over  his  i\x  gentle  sons. 

•  «  • 

Many  a  mail  of  noble  warriors. 
Many  a  fait  head-piecb. 
And  shiisld  lay  scattered  over  the  plain, 
T^etber  with  prince^  bereft  of  life ! 

to  '  h  k 

I  found  my  6wn  son  lying  down 
On  his  left  side  fay  his  shield. 
His  right  hand  clutehed  his  sword,  and  he 
Pouring  blood  threilgfa  his  maiL 

I  leaned  the  shaft  of  my  apear  on  the  ground^ 
Av  I  raised  a  cry  ^ver  him ; 

0  Patriek,  I  then  thought. 
What  i  should  do  after  him. 

Oscur  gazed  up  at  me. 
And  the  ^ight  was  piua  Enough  for  me  (to  bear) ; 
He  extended  his  two  arms  towards  me, 
EndeavonriDg  to  rise  to  meet  me. 

I  grasped  the  hand  of  my  own  son. 
And  sat  down  by  his  left  side  ; 
And  from  ^the  time  of)  that  sitting  by  him, 

1  set  no  Taln6  on  the  world. 

My  manly  son  thus  said  to  me. 
And  he  at  the  latter  end  of  his  lifb  ; 
<  I  return  my  thanks  to  the  gods 
For  thy  saf^  escape,  0  father/ 

•  «  « 

Mac  Ronan  then  cried  aloud^ 
And  feebly  fell  upon  the  earth ; 
He  cast  his  pure  body  upon  the  ground, 
He  plucked  his  hair  ana  beard. 

•  '•  • 

We  remained^that  ^ight  amidst  the  slaughter, 
WatcMag  his  body  till  the  day. 
And  conveying  the  male  descendants  of  Fionn, 
To  pleasant  and  delightful  mounds. 

We  raised  the  manly  OBout 

Aloft  on  the  shafts  of  our  javelins ; 
_    Bearing  him  to  another  pure  mound. 
To  strip  him  of  his  garments. 
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A  pnlm'a  breadth  from  his  hair, 
Of  Vis  body  was  not  whole,  .    -   ^r  i.i  ■!    -Jasc^i*]     ''"^cJ 
Until  it  reached  the  iole  of  his   foot,  5;j;;lr.aJ 

But  his  face  alone. 

•        M     .»,-.#   ^    'M'  J  .  ,    *J  ^''/     ' 

From  that  day  of  tb'e  batUe.pf  0a,bh^^  ^  '/,  // 
We  did  jiot  speajc  boldly ;  ^^     „   .  /      ,    i,ja 
And  we  passed  riot  either  night  or  c(aj. 
That  we  did  not'l>reathe  deep,  heavy  sighs. 

We  buried  Oscur  of  flie  red  weapoitti^ //*J^  "'^^ 
On  the  north  side  of  the|freat  Qabhra,     '    ^ 
Together  with  Oscur  son  of  pairraldli  oftir^mned  feats, 
And  Oscur,  son  of  the  ting  of  Lo^hlaniu* 

And  he  who  was  not  nigeardl  j  of  gold, 
Mac  Lughaidh,  the  tall  warrtor»— s- 
We  dug  the  cave  of  his  sepulcfar^ 

Very  wide,  as  became  a  king, 

,        * 

The  graves  of  the  Oscurs,  narrow  dwellings  of  clay. 
The  graves  of  the  Sons  of  O&rraidh  anQ  Oisin, 
And  the  whole  ^xtaBt^tbergr^iMt.Baih^  .     ^  / 
Was  the  grave  of  the  gr^at  'Of€«u*iOf  Ba^sgae. 

I  beseech  the  king  of  bKssiftirnfei^  ^/y[         1 
And  do  thou  beseech  him  too,  PitHisk  86a  drCalphom, 
That  weakn^  may  com«  upon  my  voice ;    -   '-n  t  -   \ 
My  sorrow  to-night  is  very  great  !*• 

It  was  scarcely  judiciou3,  io  admit  into  the  collection^  the 
prose  account  wbieb  fbllow*  tim  poem.  It  totally  upsets  the 
ordinary  traditions  of  the  tribe*,  Jtmkhig  lion,  Diarmuid 
O'DutbAne,  and  others,  pecfoffjQ.dewdior  valour  on  that  day, 
despite  of  theichavjiig  been,  weapt  ini  olay  for  several  years ; 
and  the  style  of  the  piece  is  extremely  turgid  and  unpoettcal. 

The  residence  of  Omn  in  Tir-na-it'Oge  occupies  a  portion 
of  the  fourth  volume.  It  is  furnished  hj  Mr.  (yLotmey, 
Dunreel,  Ennistytnon,  and  feufehereflllb  WTeidef*s  notice  by 
these  remarks.  /^  / 

'*  The  Council  of  the  Ossianic  Society  \lo  not  hold  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  authenticity^  or  antiquity  of  tbe  fqllowing  PJM|^^  but  print 
it  as  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  mote  recent  of  theF^aa  Stories. 
In  the  trace  which  follows  it,  will  be  founci  one  of  the  mqst  tmeiemt  of 
records  that  describe  the  e^^plolts  pf  Finn  Mac  Cumbi^L" 

Tliis  piece  is  the  last  in  order  of  time  of  the  Ossianic  poems, 
and  contains  one  of  tlie  discrepancies  before  mentioned.  Fion 
must  have  been  dead  at  the  time  about  fifteen  years,  but  our 
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bard    pretents  him  as  still  ia  the  enjoyment  of  his  hunting 
bcalties, 

"  We  were  hontbg  ou  a  misty  morning 
Nigh  the  bordering  shores  of  Loch  L§in, 
Where  were  fragrant  trees  of  sweetest  blossoms. 
And  the  mellow  music  of  birds  at  all  times. 

•  •  • 

'    *Twas  not  long  'till  we  saw,  westwards, 
A  fleet  rider  advancing  towards  us, 
A  yosng  maiden  of  most  beautiful  appearance. 
On  a  slender  white  steed t>f  swiftest  power. 

«  '    •  • 

A  rojal  crown  was  on  her  head  ; 
And  a  brown  mantle  of  precious  silk, 
t>pangled  with  stars  of  red  gold, 
Covering  her  shoes  down  to  the  grass. 

•  ■  • 

A  garment  wide,  long,  and  smooth. 
Covered  the  white  steed  ; 
There  was  a  comely  saddle  of  red  gold. 
And  her  right  hand  held  a  bridle  with  a  golden  bit. 

J^ion  coarteoady  enquires  her  rank  and  appellation. 

'*  Golden-headed  Niamh  is  my  name, 

0  sage  Fionn  of  the  great  hosts  : 

Beyond  the  women  of  the  world  I  hare  won  esteem, 

1  am  the  fair  daughter  of  the  King  of  Youth." 

F.    "  Relate  to  us  O  amiable  princess 

What  caused  thee  to  come  afar  across  the  sea — 

Is  it  thy  consort  has  forsaken  thee. 

Or  what  is  the  affliction  that  is  on  thyself?'* 

N.     *^  'Tis  not  my  husband  that  went  frovi  me, 

And  as  yet  I  have  not  been  spoken  of  with  any  man, 

O  king  of  the  Fianna  of  highest  repute. 

But  affection  and  love  1  have  gii'en  to  thy  son. 

Obligations  unresisted  by  true  heroes, 
O  generous  Oisin,  1  put  upon  thee. 
To  come  with  myself  now  upon  my  steed 
.     Till  we  arrive  at  the  '*  Land  of  Youth." 

It  is  the  most  delightful  country  to  be  found. 
Of  greatest  repute  under  the  sun. 
Trees  drooping  with  fruit  and  blossom 
And  foliage  growing  on  the  tops  of  boughs. 
46 
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When  all  arrived  in  one  spot. 

Then  courteously  spoke  the  •  King  of  Youth/ 
And  said,  « This  is  Oisin  the  son  of  Fionn, 
The  gentle  consort  of « Golden-headed  Sfiamh  ]' 

lie  took  me  then  by  the  b&nd,  ' 

And  said  [aloud  to  the  hearing  of]  the  bcrst^ 
*  0  brave  Oisin  !  O  son  of  the  ting  ! 
A  hundred  thousand  welcoiQe«  to  jou  I  . 


This  is  the  gentle  Queen, 

And  my  own  daughter,  the  Golden-headed  Niamb, 
Who  went  over  the  smooth  seas  for  thee. 
To  be  her  consort  for  ever.* 


I  spent  a  time  protracted  in  length. 
Three  hundred  years  ^ad-aorOr 
IJiitil  I  tboDght  'twould  be  nay  desire 
To  see  Fionn  and  the  Fiaona  alive. 

In  the  unruffled  enjoyment  of  a  calm  waveless  life  he  yeanvs 
for  the  chequered  existence  of  old,  and  the  sight  of  his  lost 
brothers  in  arms. 

»  I  a^d  l6avex>f  the  kie^,  \ 

And  of  my  kind  spouse — ^golden-headed  Niaipb, 
To  go  to  Erinn  back  again, 
To  see  Fionn  and  his  great  host  ' 

'  Thou  wilt  get  leave  from  me,'  iaid  the  gentle  daughter, 
*  Though  'tis  a  sorrowful  tale  to  me  to  bear  ypu  mention  it. 
Lest  thou  mayest  not  come  again  in  your  Qfe 
To  my  own  land,  O  victorious  Oisin  V  ' 

*  What  do  we  dread  !  O  blooming  queen  I 
Whilst  the  white  steed  is  at  my  service : 
He'll  teach  me  the  way  with  ease. 
And  will  return  safe  back  to  tiiyself.* 

'  Bemember,  O  Oisin  I  what  I  am  saying. 
If  thou  lay  est  foot  on  level  jp^round. 
Thou  shalt  not  oome  again  for  ever 
To  this  fine  laad  in  which  I  am  laysdf. 

I  saj  to  thee  again  without  guile* 
If  thou  alightest  once  off  the  white  steed, 
Thou  wilt  never  more  come  to  the  •  Land  of  Youth,' 
O  warlike  Oisin  of  the  golden  arms ! 
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'  I  saj  to  thee  for  the  third  time* 
If  thou  aFightest  off  the  steed  thyself. 
That  thou  wilt  be  hd  old  man,  withered,  and  blind. 
Without  activity,  without  pleasure,  without  run,  without 
leap/ 

•  •  • 

I  loolced  up  into  her  countenance  with  compassion. 
And  streams  of  tears  ran  from  my  eyes, 

0  Patrick  1  thou  wouldst  have  pitied  her 
Tearing  the  hair  off  the  golden  head. 

She  put  roe  under  strict  injunctions 

To  go  and  coroe  without  touching  the  lea. 
Ana  said  to  me  by  virtue  of  their  power. 
If  I  broke  them  that  I'd  never  return  safe. 

«  •  • 

I  kissed  my  gentle  consort. 
And  sorrowful  was  I  in  parting  from  her, 
My  two  sons,  and  my  young  daughter 
Were  under  grief,  shedding  tears. 

I  prepared  myself  for  travelling. 
And  I  turned  my  back  on  the  "  Land  of  Youth  ;*' 
The  steed  ran  swiftly  under  me. 
As  he  had  done  with  me  and  '  golden-headed  Niamh.' 

•  •  • 

On  my  coming  then  into  the  country, 

1  looked  closely  in  every  direction ; 
I  thought  then  in  truth 

That  the  tidings  of  Fionn  were  not  to  be  found. 

'Twas  not  long  for  me  nor  tedious. 

Till  I  saw  n'om  the  west  approaching  me, 
A  great  troop  of  mounted  men  and  women, 
AimI  they  came  into  my  own  presence. 

They  saluted  me  kindly  and  courteously. 
And  surprise  seized  evety  one  of  them. 
On  seeing  the  bulk  of  my  own  person, 
My  form*  my  appearance,  and  my  countenance. 

I  myself  asked  then  of  them. 

Did  they  hear  if  Fionn  was  alive, 
Or  did  any  one  else  of  the  Fianna  live. 
Or  what  disaster  had  swept  them  away  ? 


*  There  is  sumy  a  book  written  down, 
By  the  melodious,  sweet  sages  of  the  Gaels, 
Which  we  in  truth,  are  unable  to  relate  to  thee. 
Of  the  deeds  of  Fionn  and  of  the  Fianna. 
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*  We  heard  that  FiwiB 'had  '    -  "^ 

A  son  of  brightest  bunity  tMA  $^m\  -     >'  - 
That  there  oame  a  votmg  fMiiien  ft»r  him   -  f ' 
And  that  he  w^t  #lth  her  to  Ib^  •<  Lanl  ^  Toath." 

When  I  myself  heard  that  announcement,    ^  ' 
That  Fionn  did  not  l!ve,  nor  any  of  the  FSanna^ 
I  was  seized  with  weariness  and  great  eorrow, 
And  I  was  full  of  melancholy  after  them. 

I  did  not  stop  on  my  course, 

Quick  and' smart  without  any  delay. 

Till  I  set  my  face  stralghtfbrward, 

To  Almhuin  of  great  exploits  in  broad  Leiaster. 

Great  was  my  surprise  there^ 

That  I  did  not  see  the  oourt  of  Fioon  of  tha  host^; 

There  was  not  in  its  place  in  truth. 

But  weeds,  chick-weeds,  and  nettles.  '  . 

• '  *  « 

On  my  passing  thro^  the  Oles  of  th»  Tkrubei, 

I  saw  a  great  assemblr  there  : 

Three  hundred  men  and  more 

Wep^  before  m^  id  the  glen. 

One  of  the  assembly  SMke, 
And  be  said  with  a  fond  voice ; 
*  Come  to  our  relieft  0  kingly  champion. 
And  deliver  us  from  difficulty  1' 

I  then  came  fqrward. 
And  the  host  had  a  large  flafi^  of  marble. 
The  weight  of  the  flag  was  £>wq  on  theniy 
And  to  uphold  it  they  were  unable ! 

-  Those  that  wer«  under  the  flag  bielow. 
Were  being  oppressed  weakly. 
By  the  weight  of  the  grea(  load 
Many  of  them  lost  their  senses. 

One  of  the  stewards  spoke. 
And  said-*-*  O  princely  young  he^o  ! 
Forthwith  relieve  my  host» 
Or  not  one  of  them  will  be  alive/ 
•  *  • 

I  lay  upon  v^j  right  breast. 
And  I  took  the  flag  in  my  hand  ; 
With  the  strength  and  activitv  of  my  limbs 
I  sent  it  seven  perches  from  it!s  place ! 

With  the  force  of  the  very  large  flag, 
The  golden  girth  broke  on  the  white  steed  ; 
I  came  down  full  suddenly. 
On  the  soles  of  my  two  feet  on  the  lea. 
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No  Booaer  did  I  come  4owd, 
Than  tU  vbUe  Heed  to9.k  fright  ; 
He  went  th?n  on  his  wa^» 
•A^d  I,  iq  sorrowi  both  weak  and  feeble. 

I  lost  the  «igbt  pf  my  eye%f 
Mj  fyrJM,  mv  countenance,  and  my  vigour^ 
1  waa  an  old  man,  poor  and  blind. 
Without  itrengtb*  understanding,  or  esteem. 

Patrick  I  there  is  to  thee  mj  story, 
As  it  occurred  to  myself  without  a  lie, 
My  going  and  my  adventures  in  certain, 
AiAfny  returning  from  U^d  '  Land  of  Youth.' " 

Anxious  for  the  success  of  the  labors  of  this  truly- national 
Society,  we  wish  every  care  taken  for  the  non-appearance  of 
blemishes.  They  cannot  prevent  two  mere  stories  or  legendary 
poems  from  differing  in  the  relation  of  the  same  circumstance, 
or  from  putting  a  warrior  to  death,  or  reviving  him  with  no 
regard,  each  to  the  other's  chronology.  But  granting  Fion 
and  Goll  Mae  Mama  to  have  been  real  men  and  not  myths, — 
a  belief  in  which  they  are  borne  out  by  Tiernach  and  the  Four 
Masters,  let  them  not  countenance  such  an  inconvenient 
instance  of  longevity  as  that  of  Ooll  who  was  present  in  the 
battle  of  Magh  Lena  in  A.D.  125,  and  lived  down  near  to 
that  of  Qabhra,  A.D.  296  or  thereabouts.  Begging  them 
again  by  all  they  hold  dear,  to  moderate  the  rancor  of  poor 
OiHn  in  his  future  (published)  controversies  with  8t.  Patrick, 
our  fault  finding  ceases.  We  exhort  them  to  reprint  (if 
practicable)  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes :  they  may 
use  their  own  discretion  as  to  the  first.  Furthermore,  we 
exhort  every  man  of  literary  or  archaeological  taste,  whether  he 
rejoices  in  Celtic,  Saxon,  or  Cumbrian  (PictUhJ  descent,  to 
get  his  name  forthwith  on  the  list  of  subscribers.  The  Irish 
language  or  a  kindred  branch  of  it  was  spoken  in  every  coun- 
try of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  ft*om  the  time  that  the 
early  colonies,  migrating  from  the  plains  of  Shinaar,  were  gra- 
dnally  occupying  them.  It  is  hence  the  most  ancient  of  the 
cognate  European  languages,  whether  existing  in  books  or  on 
the  tongues  of  living  men,  and  traces  of  it  may  be  still  found 
in  every  one  of  the  various  resting  places  of  the  old  colonists 
in  the  names  attaclied  to  rivers,  hills,  old  cities,  harbours,  and 
cape?.  Tlie  language  itself  is  regular,  copious,  expressive, 
euphonious,  peculiarly  fitted  for  being  moulded  into  verse, and 
adapted  to  every  modulation  of  which  the  gamut  is  capable. 
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are  theoli^eftin  Eucopa ;  md  we  wovM  J^tgM  tr^3«9..tfaDte 
arcliseologibts  who  would  gjve  qp  all  their  v.eiddljr  pMtesneito 
for  tlie  recovery  of  the  tost  books  of  LivjiJr  the  pUyaDtMemn* 
der,  bestow  a  moderate  interest  onUie  preservation  of  tiieoaoe 
common  language  of  Italy,  Gfiu)^  Iheria,  firitaini  Gakdhnna, 
and  lerna,  Xet  ihein  fancy.  t,\jeirj?Kt^.  on  the  reto^ery.rf  » 
manuscript  of  tlijai  langvi^ge  spol^en  in  Ji(4Dg  Actor's  Oonl> 
copied  in  the  tenth  century  frovi  one  i|fi«ffIyicaQVidiW«th<  Sir 
Launcelot  and  Sir  Gxiwini^  or. of  ^  Welahj  Gor^iahi^Qr  Brelon 
one,  a  couple  of  centuries  later.  XiOt  them-  ffMi<^,  iMk  raifaor 
improbable  .circumstancej  and  rejipice  th^ttb^reafe  pteoca  0f 
the  ancient  Cdlic  tongue  exUni  in  nianuspripU  U.ihe  immA 
century,  \i'hicli  themselves  \a ere. compiled  Iram  JOAnuscnpU 
four  buudred  years  older;.  If  inicredulil^.  disCarbd  .ibek 
arclisBQiogical  x^oinfort,  let  them  faveal  their,  ^ubta.toioiy/of 
pur  e^q^uent  cppfessor$,-7-Dr8,.  Jodd, iP'/Jono^aft^iciR  £e^, 
j^r  olur  9P^^e^?if3ic/Blle^  Vif^fm^F  J^gei^pCuwry,  anA.ii»ftj)tofDi» 
tiiem4)erfectj'e;ase,of.  inin^  o^  the  sul^ftcti;*!  j.\,   ,  .1  \j    %^ 

The  French,  Italian^  and  $|j^ui3b  tongues /beings  jft.invi 
inexplicable  way,  mo«lded  from  the  h^Uti.  by^  thii:Q(»ifiern 
nations,  whq  made  a  kind  ^ot'  chemicil  cotibio^LiQu -orjibtif 
own  dialects  and  the  &o;t,of  Latiq  sppken  ^y.lh^;  4K>lottie^ 
#ud  wliiph  lu«d  been  previously  afihcteq  ,to  some  eUen^  hfM» 
native^  Celtic  of.  these  countries^  we j}ee4  npt  looh*  for  iQoe4 
regularity  in  thcsa  languages,  no|*  the,  e^i^eMee  or^ofu^nMrifito 
as  cai:ly  by  some  huncjlreji^s.ofy^air^^^jiflftc^itfa^iuw^ 
Celts  Qi) Teutons.  .  ,' v  '  • .  .  I.        />)  j  :  i.*. 

We  regard  with  much  interest  a  cppjf  of  j4he  S(msiiifc.&di9^ 
a  Saxon  legend  in  rude  verse  or  uprose  of  the  d$gs,^  iUfled, 
either  -of  the  JSildas^  Rejinard  f'h  Fo^y  a^x  ,^Q^.K%fi^tt^$m 
XW,  andgiye^np  as  {ruitlesb^  all  hope^.of  ever  jiifipof  ^riUlg 
romance,  poem^  or  his^ry.in  the  Gel  tin.  dialect,  9|iokeii  bf 
Bo^dicea,  or  Caractac|^>  or  the  valiant  Celtic  G^ubwjK)  g«i0 
such  tjcoubje  to  C^sar.  Let  then  the  literary  woatld  rece)if« 
witli  wel^me,  those  kys  which  delighted  oar  jauce$toi^  beCoto 
-=-' r-' — ,.'     ' ^ —     "     '■    >!'  "vr * 

*  Besidcfi  •«r  scholars  already  roentionedy  we  wisk  $6  expi^ess  «W 
obligations  under  which  tb«  Irish  reading  public  titand  to  M«aiCtt« 
Graves,  Hacket,  O'Brennan,  O'Connellan,  0*Mahony,  Wiadeley  and 
to  the  deceased  Bryan  Geraghtj,  publisher  of  the  Annals  of  the  t'ifur 
Mmter$. 
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^JMfiholid'h&ihtim^he  LtfiVjr ;— wfaich  were  comiQitted  to 
^nitiitgdcflt^'^bifm^  >A4f^M')eimed  to  read,  and  which  have 
becBiiiiwi  piirpHdtttM  fay'iieUk)as  Ttf miif  historians,  by  religious 
iDBiifJib'libe^-^I^dldrBy  by'  poor  ^hoolmasters,  by  farmers  after 
^tfanr  labitrtiocrt'davV  tbllyor  by  blacksmiths  when  their  arms  were 
tepotiiig  "from  wieUing  hammer  or  sledge.  Many  a  valuable 
pieee  has  be^n  h$t,  atrd  there  are  some  which  in  part  at  leasts 
no  not  worth  preservrog:  boi  thanks  to  OrinoM  our  Celtic 
sftpoUo^  many  are  now  out  of  danger,  preserved  in  legible  type  ; 
and 'thousands  of  mannscripts  are  still  religiously  watched  in 
our  CoIleg6|  our  Academy^  in  Ihe  libraries  of  the  English 
Unif  ertiitiee,  and  those  of  the  Continent.  If  it  be  objected  by 
bypttrcr^cs  or  liiAtives  of  Btteotia  that  the  specimens  given 
4I9  not  warrant  our  enthusiasm^  we  beg  to  cite  one  convincing 
proof  ct  the  injosiice  of  their  objection.  We  lately  heard 
extfBcIs  read  from  the  third  volume,  in  a  party  where  there 
WBi  a  spriilkKng  of  dissipated  yonng  fellows^  who^  whenever 
l^ey  raartl  at  all,  ^tronise  the  worst  samples  of  ihe/iui  litera- 
ture of  the  day^  and  all  these  to  a  man,  either  fell  asleep^ 
.yawDed>  or  stole  away  on  eome  pretence. 

W^  will  not  oflbr  our  readers  the  affront  of  attempting  to 
ptOfe  to  tliem^  that  the  extracts  given  breathe  a  genuine 
|K>etin  spirit,  that  they  exhibit  happiness  of  description^  a 
pidtut^que  beauty,  originality,  and  vigour.  In  presenting 
even  the  bare^  literal  translation  deprived  of  the  charms  of 
rbj^thmi  appropriate  poetical  idiom,  and  such  conventional 
bgreejibility  as  arites  from  alliteration  and  assonance,  we  reckon 
on  the  consent  of  the  body  of  our  readers  that  the  Ossianic 
remains  are  ntost  worthy  of  preservation. 
,^  Go/f  era  is  so  far  fortunate,  that  in  our  metropolis,  and 
iefl$te^  tbrougli  the  country,  at  this  present  time,  we  possess 
^Uit^^cri^  number  of  sound  Irish  scholars,  not  only  learned 
i^  the  tongue  but  anxious  for  its  permanent  endurance.  We 
have  called  on  literary  people  in  general  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the*9UbscriberS)  but  we  call  more  emphatically  on  the  masters 
of  tlie  old  language,  to  use  diligence  about  the  editing  and 
translating  of  such  pieces  as  are  really  worth  preservation, 
apd  not  to  be  chary  with  any  information  concerning  the  old 
usages,  laws,  and  modes  of  life,  not  yet  dwelt  on  in  the  volumes 
published. 

Trom  the  materials  now  collecting  with  such  diligence, 
our  sons  may  probably  see  that  *'  History  of  Ireland  '*  so  lone 
looked  for,  completed  at  last.     It  is  a  little  despressing  to  think 
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that  ouraelves  will  not  tmve  ilia  piaasDreof  mdiD;  it,  bat 
what  good  metn  piantiDj.;  an  aoorn,  eKpeoUi  to  nt  "^mkr  tka 
abade  of  the  fotnre  oak  !  The  long  ahadowa  oaat  fipoaa  cmr 
fOQnd  towers  hav«  ooolod  or  damped  our  sealoiia  oo^peratRW, 
and  will  eontmoe  to  have  that  bad  effeot/till  we  luiow  whether 
their  architeota  werefii^worshtppereorgood'Chnatiane*  -Vht 
question  will  hardly  be  laid  at  rest  in  our  time.  '80  lel^ar 
Seanacbiee^  foi^tjfig  tbeir  diffenmce%  «all  to  mted  tha^  thof 
wexe  Oaedi  before  they  were  tkhsr  Haaikens  or  Ctpiaiimm, 
and  vigoiousi J  eontinae  to  uneartb  oar  kmg^biiried 
tawwurese* 


Our  mere  English  readers  will  feel  small  comfort  from  the 
appearance  of  acme  Irish  names  met  in  the  preseqt  paper, 
especially  when  lie  finds  three  or  four  consonants  without  the 
interpositioa  of  a  vowqI.  However,  let  him  simply  pronounce 
whatever  one  or  iwo  of  them  ma^fCs  the  most  eaphon'ous 
sound  with  the  vowel  going  before  or  following;  aud  in  mo:jt 
cases  he  will  not  be  far  from  the  true  pronuriciatiop.  d  loses  its 
sound  io  most  ca3es' when  united  with  ^^  so  he  will  sound 
'  Eochaidb/  as  if  written  Achy  or  Uc/iy,  an^  '  Aodh/  Ee.  c  is 
always  hardj  thus  '  Ceaun'  (headj  is  pronounced  JTaoaw,  and 
the  nnal  e  is  always  sounded,  ^JBn  andf  'mA'  are  mostly  sounded 
like  r,  for  instance  'bhan/vaji,  'mhoir*  (^tjedX)^  vor^  Xom 
mere  Briton  has  some  time  in  bis  life  heard  a  real  or  a  4^^ 
Irishman  pronounce  Ochonei  let  him  remember,  and  apBty  his 
knowledge  if  he  can,  to  words  that  have  ch  or  gh  in  their  con- 
struction. It  has  often  struck  us  as  singular^  the  difficulty 
English  people  find  in  achieving  a  guttural  sound,  whereas 
the  German  tongue,  the  base  of  their  own,  is  full  of  such. 
The  general  aspiration  of  d  and  t  in  Irish,  has  influenced  the 
sound  of  these  letters  in  English  words  as  pronounced  by  oiir 
peasantry.  The  diphthong  ea  gets  the  sound  of  a»,  but  ie  h 
not  incorrectly  sounded  by  our  people  in  any  instance.  It  is 
very  easy  to  know  whetlier  an  Irish  sketch  is  written  by  a 
native  of  England  or  Ireland,  by  the  mode  in  which  surh 
words  as  '  Priest'  or  '  Chief  are  written.  They  are  always, 
(as  already  said)  prouounced  correctly,  but  under  the  Briton's 


*  The"  chief  Bard  owning  a  thout?&nd  tales  is  not  to  be 
veeeivfd*  8QV9n  tioies  fifty  talea  of  tha  firat  rank,  and  threa  timVs 
fifty  of  tbe  s«coad  rigak»  wer«  his  atist^  In  Gr<^ne  and  Diarmvd 
towards  the  cominancemeut»  Duibhne  is  erroneously  printed  for 
O'DuihhM  in  two  or  three  instances 


or  tbfi  !M«#9f^  .CltAi»bei^  eould  \>yXy  b^  ^miii4«  of  tUe  p^in 
ikv  M^t  w  th#  ^e»  and.i^ftrB  of  Uieir  Irish  ^uUcrib^rs^bv  neg'* 
losing  tbe  trMoUiiag  ^nd  oUw  ^^tobeff  of  ^btiir  DonUibator^ 
W.lviri^  wljS^cWt  t^J  ¥ri>ll(i  i^  pitj  employ >»  opirfctor  of  tbe 
Hf^ai,  9QW)>4HW  hoTjx  We^t  of  U)^  i^b  4Q^  Iq  4^  M^  Tfor 
Sm¥l,  Avgfl^l  )3«  4a)Qi««^tUer  »txp4tiep  b^4  ^  ^e  dop^  of 
the  poor  Goqiiai]ghj|,9#tty  b^  is  imi^  to  i^soi^wiQe  *  flying' 
Jmaitfff,  'thi^f ',M<i/5?*  fco,  JP#ddj  u^ly  poil^es  iw«  q{  the 
eiL{Hr9«9ioi^ '  1^  thqo^  ^one/  bvt  tho  f^of  ^^km^  »fiB  .  yoakw 
hiiQ  ^aj^  '  let  tbeio  be»'  and  call  a  *  girl'  a  ^/.  Mii^ 
for  tbo  only  tiipo  ja  hjs  Ufe^  ve  are  sure^  veutiona  io  pre- 
»cm^  of  the  sj^g*  tourist — 'a  pair  of  breeobw  «#  mightily 
taka^  bis  fancy/  Xhe same  Miie relate^, how  BiaQconi  wtoslup^ 
wreckecl  in  a  desert  island  early  in  life^  with  three  shillings  in 
hia  pockety  and  how  be  incontinently  purchased  pictures  iu 
Dublin  for  these  coips*  We  know  that  sueii  things  happen 
in  dreao^Sj,  bnt  how  (he  man^  the  Desert  I^land^  and  the 
Dobliapictnre  |hQp»  came  in  such  close  ufiighbourhood^iavery 
difficult  tq  bQ  realised, 

Our  ^omon  m^eta  on  his  tour  the  n>ountain  '  Beaatola/ 
vhere  Bimlkdlai  fermerly  ruled  oyer  the  twelve  pins,  and  has 
the  good  taste  to  call  the  former  ^membei:  for  Ualway,  '  Old 
Cruelty  ta  4nimal^.*  He  relates  how  a  man  w^nt  to  out 
turf,  intending  to  boil  bis  potatoes  with  it  on  the  fame  d^y^ 
though  our  peasants  are  so  wayward  as  to  leave  it  to  dry  9om^. 
days  oefore  it  is  used  for  fael  This  man  took  a  Ay  on  hia^ 
shoulder,  and  a  Mppeen  (twig  or  stick)  at  his  back  \  he  went 
into  the  bog,  cut  his  iippeen  full  of  the  (wet)  turf  I  ti^d  it  wp 
in  a  cord,  and  carried  it  off  to  burn  on  the  very  day.  We 
wondered  what  the  man  wanted  the  log  for,  till  we  recollected 
that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  a  spade  is  called  a  loj/i,  on  pur- 
P9se  we  suppp^Ci  for  the  mystification  of  foreign  tourists* 
The  use  to  which  the  kippecin  was  put,  §liU  rwaiua  a  mystery. 
In  one  particular  WQ  do  justice  io  our  tourist's  sagacity :  h«. 
spells  '  Sheebeen*  Siabi^en,  quasi '  shabby-inn' — an  expressive 
title.  Such  is  life ;  $r  Anlhuy  4JlmhU  gets^  angry  with  hid 
s^n,  his  ss^ix  reprove^  hia  yalet,  the  v^let  cuffsi  the  errand  boy, 
and  the  errand  boy  kieka  the  house-dog.  The  great  national 
takerofportraitsyjf.i^i^tta^^  entices  John  Bull  mio  hispainting- 
chair,  and  on  preienoe  of  making  his  portrait,  he  shortens  his 
legs,  ad^  a  foot  of  so  to  the  breadth  of  hie  bo^,  where  the 
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waistcoat  ends,  an  inch  or  two  to  4be  breadtfa  of  his  nose, 
claps  a  roand  liat  jauntily  on  a  pair  of  coquettish  short  horns, 
anil  is  just  at  the  moment  caUed  out  of  the  room.  i  tMn  -toto 
that  opportunity  to  look  at  his  '  counterfeit  presentment,'  and 
is  far  from  flattered".  His  cousin  Pai  steps- in  at  thvttoanali; 
the  annoyed  sitter  assumes  pallette,  pMdi^  and  mmA  stick, 
makes  the  new  comer  assume  the  chair,  and  takes  i^cnge^ oh. 
him  for  the  wrong  bimsetf  had  just  suffered.   -       ■     " 

Any  words  used  by  the  English,  Spaniards,  fVetich,  knd 
Italians,  that  cannot  be  clearly  traced  to  tbe  (Se\i^,'iii^^9«tttin, 
the  Greek,  or  the  Latin,  may  be  looked  on  in*  the  s^me  light 
as  those  sprung  up  in  later  times  in  America  or  ottr  distadt 
colonies^  and  having  strictly  local  or  accidental  signifioations. 
May  we  see  publislied  in  our  own  times,  at  a  moderate  priec^ 
a  Polyglot  dictionary  of  the  EngU^bi  and  those  foar  early 
tongues  of  Europe,  merely  containing  words  common  to  three 
of  4bem  at  least;  something  in  this  fashion : 

English.       Cdtic.  Teutonic.       Oreek.         IaHh, 

Modier.  Mathair.  Matter.  MrtSr^  MAt^ 
Father.  Athalr.  Vater.  Pater.  Pat^. 
Nose.  Rinn.  Nase.  Rb^MRb^  Kasok 

A  vocabulary  follows  of  Celtic  worda^  many  of  whicH  enf^ 
into  the  composition  of  proper  names,  or  are  still  u^  fa|y 
Sn^afaxspeaking  natives,  while  they  fancy  they  are  conversing 
in  the  pure  Anglo-Nf»*man  dialect,  a  few  only  of  the  many 
word^  common  to  both  languag^  being  admitted.  Let  the 
English  reader  remember  tliat  c  and  g  are  always  sounded 
bard,' and  d  and  ^generally  prououoced .<;{/(  and  th. 

Aban^     {Avon)  Water,    River  Beal,  Bed,  Mouth. 

(Avonmore,  large  rirer).  Bealachj  Pass. 

AiUj  Cliflf  (AlbioT^  white  cliff).  BearnOy  Gap. 

Airgith,  Silver.  Beg,  Beag^  Little. 

iifY^HighUrmo^A,  High  Field).  Ben,  Hill  {Sen  a  Dabr,  Hill  of 
Athy  Ford.  Oaks,  Howth ). 

Bo,  Cow. 

BaiU,  a  Town  [BaHs  ath  cHath,  Bodach,  Cow-keeper. 

Town  on   Ford  of  Hardies,  B<4h,  Tent,  henee  Bothy,  a  Hat. 

Dublin).  Brathach,  a  Banner. 

BaU,  Spot.  Breac,  Speckled,  a  IVont 

Bob,  Death.  Breath,  a  Judge,  hence  Brthon. 

Be,  Life,  Wonuin  (Eve  ?).  Brugh,  Town,  Residenee. 
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<}mKAf  Ccumhy  QtwkeUt      \    . 

Choly  Short,  Slendef^  . ,     >  i,,  ; 
yoft  Home.      .    ,.    -         ' 
i/%  Hei^[)  ,<^f  Stoiie^    . 

^^^rraiCf  Corrta^  Rock.      .       . 

jCdthaar  (pr.  C^),  Town  (C7ar- 

'    fou;,  Town  on  the  lake). 

CatA  Battle. 

CfejIVZ,  the  Earth.;    ' 

Oeahn,  Head  (.fftwaftW,  Cape  of 

» -"UrfetToNif^?); '  -   -" 

Cwrc,  Hen.  ^ 

CWr,  W^a»  (Cmi  li^)   ^         «. 

OoyJlog .-» — -    — ^- 

Ct?,C^QbWch  (£Sefart(Chnroh 
of  the.^^).       /i  V.  M 

(7tn«aZ,JKa»a(y,J»W^.  : 

"^^  Cfiart,  Wattle,  Ht^Id/e.  ^' 

WloiH,  Stem:''  :      '.      ' 

Qii^oi'Slone  of  eWia,  «r  SWntf  <rf^ 

t*^^<ll^«nij.''-   ' 

tarff,  Bnll'9  Pafstnve).  > 
CnoCyBm.  c  . 

CotZacA,  a  Ck)ck.    .,    ,  , 

CoiBfl,  a  Wood. 

^  ^^iin.lR^iin^t  (Cv/,  FrO. 
C^c,  CwrrocX,  Bog^  Marsh*. 
Co«A,  Foot  ,.,         J^ 

CraAy  Crm^f/Pijtm^  .   ,^    * 

'  ^Cfio^,  Gullet,  Claw,      j 
Oreachj  Booty,  Spoil         .    - 
C^roagh^  Gra<'i,CrqM,.Craok.> 
CWoMWin,  Skin^i  Hide.    .\  . .  .. 

Ctt,  Hound. 
C'uidtj  Vein. 
Cvradhy  Knight. 


i>aBv*^  i>uifV  Oak  (i^iirr;^^  Oak 

Qro^a,  henoe  i>ro»j^»- 
.Z>a^iBlind         i 
Z>ajeA^.£9^t^<^^hild. 

iJeowv,  Red.,  ^  ,. ,,  ^   . 
Dtf^jTbom.  ,,  . 

Z)«hA,  a  Drink. 
Z)t,  Do,  Two.    . 
DiA,  God. 
Dia^  Day. 
Doiris,  j&jfOte. 
"DbmnoijA,'  Stflwfejr.^   "  •-*   .  '' 

.  iZ>ofn^  FiiBt;^''  '-.i   ^    ^ '''-  •<' 
iZ^fomiyBoot  (Jkoiihiian>'Ii&r^9 

Stump.  C^Pi).      .        '^ 
T)r*"m^  />*yi^,  Ridgft(  g/i/M«'M«»j 

Fortwon^.theiHill  Bidg^^ 

jDi*a»,  Poeiiu \         -...itr  ; 

i>Mmc,aMftm  .,  ,.r 

t  iW,  a  Foflft-^    „  ,  ,         .  ,^ 

Dm^",  Hard  (Dnrtts,  L:).,,  "' 

.'Hanro^lBi^  ^  ■  -t  ■;  ^  •'  -^ 

.\I»94lM.of  Biriftk;   1    1      I 
.  j;a^^^oUe(jEt^elin.Sf»Oii^. 

Uorr,  Hero. 

JEJj^i&is:?,  Church. 

JJiZtf,  a  Hind*  ..'. 

^trw,  IWc,  a  Fine. 

En^  Ean^  a  Bird: 

ErCyOn.  •       N 

Jg;^,  a  Waterfall  {As9ato€y  Ei 
Aodh  Ruadhf  Cascade  of  Bed 
Hugh,  ^Imon  leap  at  Baity- 
shsnnctti)* 

Faccy  Spade* 

Fadhy  Tan,  Long. 

FaHUy  Welcome.  *         ' 

FaU^  Ring,  Stone,  Blood,  Name 

of  Ireland. 
JPo/c,  Hook  (Falx,  L.). 
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Fdsach,  h  Defeat. 

FoTy  Wby  ?    (W&tum  itk  Ger- 

maD). 
Feadj  Wbkte^  Sw<jfd. 
Feia^  Parliament. 
Fery  Fivy  a  Man. 
Feiogj  Beard. 
Fiac^  a  Raven. 
FtacoZ,  Feoc^  Tootb. 
i^tan,  a  Hero. 
Fiby  Laughter. 
Fiady  Deer. 
/W,  Whistle. 
Finni^  Fair. 
FioSigOy  Woodj. 
Ffo^  i??(«^  Prln€Oy  H^iiiveti. 
i^ann,  Blood,  Red. 
FUA,  FdBit  (PMh9u4,  OhU- 

dreii'B  F«aM  df  MmMt  Bggs). 
Foft,  Hair. 

Foft,  Strong  (FofHa^  I*t.)* 
/Va«c^,  FroocA,  Hwib,  Ittttce 

Od,  Javelit. 

6^,  Month. 

Cfad,  Withe. 

GotX/,  Foreigner. 

6fe,  Goos^. 

(Tea/,  White. 

G€a»,  Woman,  Datlght^J',  tove 

f'Qfun^,  Gr.). 
CMachy  the  Mdoh. 
Gen,  Sword. 
Gior,  Gar,  Short. 
6^,  Hodt^. 

Mary's  Setvutit). 

Glac,  Fist,  Fork,  (6fa%«acA, 
Armed  Partizan  \  CkoUa^  At- 
tendant, and  the  above). 

Olas,  Green. 

GfeMT,  White  of  Egg. 

(j^m,  the  Knee. 

GUb,  Loek  of  Oau:. 

Ohir,  StmriBe,  Glory. 


Olor,  Voice. 
.  Ooban,  Smith,  hence  Oow. 
Gobj  Beak. 
6^  KnigtrthbM. 
Oori,  Garden. 
Oormj  Bind. 
Oradhj  Love. 
(?ra/,  Soi»tt,  gprOtil. 
G^ro^^  Manor. 

ClMuni,  ti^  Sdti  (keftte  (IMmi^). 
GW/,  Iroh  Gitttlhg: 
GW*,  Ashes. 
Oruag^  the  Hair. 
Grt/tn^  Hedgehog. 
Gug,  Gog,  IS^gi^. 

/,  Island. 

/or,  West  {Irdand,  West  Limd). 

/aM#i  ft  klVe^  MotiA;  Aber 

in  Welsh, 
/ntiff  (/nc^>y  An  liMtld. 
/r,  Anger. 

Zki,   Day  {lA  B&fnhk^  Sim's 

Day,  Lammas). 
LfUc^  fietgi^ 
Z<ttM,  MUk  iL4c,  LM.). 
Lcanhy  Lav^  Hand. 
X«MiH,  8#ore[. 
Xoot,  Poem. 

Leabhar,  Book  (Xt^^  L.). 
Leachty  Bed. 

JDean^^  (hence  LhMiiq)^  CSi9d 
Z«tto,  Flag,  8to&€(£MxM(adK^). 
Zm^hGAv*. 
Xeiie^Half. 
X^  a  iMp  (lAmm^d^i  Do^s 

Leap). 
Linn,     P40l     (Z^iiMri,     I>ifM 

i^MHBliekPool). 
Ler^Lirf^  Setti 
Zrtf,  Fort,  Honsok 
Liathy  Grey. 
iStotf,  Cottage. 
2k>c^  Lake,  P4oL 
Lorngesy  a  Fleet 
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L(mg^  Lung^  k  Ship. 
LosCy  BU&d  of  otit  ^{Jmcm^ 
Lat). 

Luaidh,  Ashes,  LeM^ 

Ltiain,  the  Moon. 

LugnaSj  Lammas« 

LuaOi,  3h«p,  S^fift  (Kame  of 

a  Hound). 
Lua^    Herb,    f Z^UMi^f^  Large 

Herb,  Fox-gldte). 
Xtttm,  New  Milk. 
jLum,  Spear. 

ifoc,  Sonfifoc^,  ikfoo  Svg/^ 
MacKeWi  J£a6  Aodk^  S<m  of 
Hugh). 

Madra^  Dog  (MaitA  Rua^  Red 
Dog,  Fox )  Mudr%  Otumin^ 
Foxy,Fr.j. 

Ifo^,  StewMrd. 

Maghy  Mathaire,  a  Fie)d. 

ifatrf,  Execution. 

Makt^  Bjebrow. 

Mam,  BrtM,  M4th^^  Mmtta. 

Mcauuk,  M<mk. 

Man,  Hand. 

Maoity  WM. 

Mad  (p.  MM),  hM,  Horn- 
less. 

Maor,  Earl,  Baron,  Sorgeottt. 

Mathair,  Mother. 

Me,  My,  Me,  I,  Irfyeelf* 

Meas^  Yard,  Mea«tir«  Judg^ 
rnent* 

Measg,  Mixing. 

Mer,  Finger. 

Mer,^  a  Bladtbir^. 

Mtt,  il  Ptt^t. 

Mian,  Small. 

Mianecht,  Courage. 

ifoin,  Bog.  ' 

Mok,  Sheep,  Wether. 

Mor,  Mhor,  Big.  (Jtfa;of,  L.) 

Mos,  Custom. 


Muic,  Pig 

ifttie^  May,   Plain  (Moytuit, 

Plain  of  the  Tower). 
Muinter,  Tribe. 
AfMtr,  the  Sea,  (if<i»^  L^)* 
Jfwis,  Pouting  Lip, 

Naemk,  Kaomh,  a  Saifit.  * 
Nwl,  Nast  (NidH^if  In), 
Neid,  Cloud  {N^^heU^  Ok.). 
Noed,  Naked)  Nude. 
iVbt,  Ship  {Navis,  L.), 
-ZVttoZ^  Angelical  vtrtoe    {tTdd, 
Christmas,  SV.)» 

^5^?  Ot>,  Young,  Virgin. 

01,  Drink. 

Oton»,  W^ol. 

Oir,  theEttt(Oriinr). 

OU,  Great, 

O/ZmiA,  X)ocM. 

Or,  Gold. 

Oj,  Mouth. 

Pom,  BrMd* 

Poiwfo  Child,  fPow,  fik.). 

Pman,  nCtab^  {in  uh in  SM- 

land). 
Piast,  Worm,  Serpent. 
Fib,  Piob,  Pipe,  Flute. 
Part,  Tone)  Jig^  Harboor. 
Pus,  Lip. 

jRoe,  the  Moon. 
Rann,  Verse. 

^oofTi,  iSitftoy  Number,   Rtiyihtfi 
(root  of  the  woid  Ari^^mMk). 
Both,  Fodna. 
Ri,Bigh,E3Sk8, 
Eighan,  Queen. 
Einn,  Nose,  ProttMmloiy. 
Bos,  a  Green  Plain. 
iUfffi  the  Eye* 

Roth,  i^otf,  Wheel  (Roia^  U}. 
Ruadh,^&d. 
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Say  It,  It  is. 
Sagarihj  Priest. 
SaO,  WiUow. 

SciUhairy  Chronicle. 

Samihy  the  San. 

Samhainj  End  of  Summer,  AU- 

hallows. 
Samhradhj  Summer  (pr.  Saura). 
SaoTj  Saetj  Mason,  Carpenter. 

Free. 
San,  Holy, 
Socih,  Shade. 
Sea/,  Ship,  Sldfll 
Sosoil,  Story,  Shield. 
iSb«a//7,  Cliff,  Bite. 
SoeaA,  Sgatj  Sge,  HawthMn. 
Sceid,  Scelj  Tidings,  Story. 
Scum,  Dagger,  Knife. 
Sdathy  Shield,  Basket. 
Scrcdthy  Sod ;   Vnlgo,  Scraw. 
Se,  He,  Six. 
5^  Old. 

&c*,Dry,  (Siccui  L.). 
Seasy  Heap  of  Sheares* 
8iy  She,  Her. 

Sia,  Sighej  S^dhs^  Siog,  Fairy. 
Smnachy  Foj^ 
Sioly  Tribe. 
Sios^  Down. 
Smr,  Sister,  Country. 
Slaby  litre. 
SlakOty  Health. 
Slany  Health. 
SleQy  Spear. 

SUabhy  Monntam  lUdge. 
filiocW,  Tribe. 

Slody  Puddle  (hence  Sl^tdge). 
SmaoiSy  Nose  (pr.  Smuish). 
iSnto^  Trash. 
SnathadyJi^eed^ 
&Machdy  Snow. 
Snmdy  Fair  Head  of  Hair,  heiu* 

Snood. 


Soisgely  theGospeL 

SoaUy  a  Leap  (SathUy  L.). 

.S'o2a#,  Comfort 

Socy  Beak,  Plough  Share,  Neie. 

Suij  the  Eye. 

To,  I  am^  It  is. 

Tom,  Herd  of  Cattle,  Land. 

Tamy  I  auL 

ro^omA,  Earth. 

Tarbh,  Ball  {TanruSy  L.). 

Torr,  Thirst. 

r«cA,  Teachy  House. 

Tea,  Rope. 

r«Ki!^,  Death. 

Tdney  Ten,  TYn,  Fire. 

Tiy  Him  or  Her. 

Tl^Aemo,  Lord. 

TtTy  Land  Country. 

TYacA^,  Burying  Place. 

ToboTy  a  Spring  Well. 

Tonriy  a  Wave. 

ToH,  Cake. 

TrOy   Ihngf  Strand    (BcMCry, 

r^mtry.  Fair  Stjrand). 
TVodA,  Fishing  Spear. 
2VasZ2,  Slave. 
2Vean,  Strong  (rrsmmor,  Veiy 

Strong— Proper  N^me). 
Trusy  a  Girdle. 
Tuatk,  People. 
7W,  a  Rapier. 
Tu^oc^,  a  HilL 
TufTy  a  Tower. 
Tusy  Incense,  {Thusy  L.) 


CTo,  0,  Grandson. 
CTto^A,  C7atm,Cave. 
CTo&f,    Noble     (Dumt 

Gentleman). 
Uariy  Lamb. 
Uchty  Breast. 
I7t;  £)/,  Distriot. 
Ubh  (pr.  ^v),  Egg. 
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,^^«jJ;tL^I|llStt,  SALMON  riSH£|llBS.     - 

^^^A-  p^er^on  the  subject  of:  the  Irish  Fisheries  .was  published 
lu  NbvemBef,  185^,  ia  tb&  Dublin  Univemt^  Magazine :  it 
was  the  leading  al'ticle  of  that  uuniber,  and  attracted  at  the 
time  a  large  share  of  tire  pnblio  att^otipu.  Another  article 
on  ti;k^.4|»99a«69t^Qti.>«^pe0Ced  in  the  same  Magazine  in  the 
November  number.nof  the  feUowiig^j^^Arj  «tHl  ^re  Aqw  purpose 
making  a  few  obtervatkinB  in  refereocelo,  aiuL  wibh  tlie  view 
of  windJhg^ipcdioae'fatrtMw; 

The  state  of  the  Itisli  Fisheries,  about  the  year  1850,  drew 
towards  theiir  fmrlieohir  uotiee,  and  occasioned  some  solicitQ<Ie 
on  the  part  of  the  govenitfrtnt.  The  Salraoh  Pisherifd  were 
then  in  a  deplorawe  condition,  evidenced  by  the  annual 
reports  mjtde  by  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  to  Parliament 
respecting  tliem,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  mismanage- 
ment existed  somewhere. 

In  this^tate  of  the  case  apublic  letter  was  addressed  to  the  then 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  by  hispermi^^i-pu^blished  in  the  news- 
papers, in  which  the  writer  gave  a  marked  and  distinct  pledge 
to  the  government,  thai  if  t^e  measure  for  the  resuscitation 
(^fthtf58altte»  Ksboci^s  wftre  placed  in  his  hfUidSf^he  would  be 
responsiUeAie  tifaeir  i»inptete  restoration    . . 

This  pM§e  indaefi  war  given — and  purposely-^in  aova^ 
what  strong  langtt^  :^ifae  writer^tat^'^tbaiif  bis  ExmI- 
femcy  VoviM  place  the  p^epamtiofi  of  the  necessary  tegislalive 
measure  in  bis  hand?,  he  would  give  his  head  upon  a  block', 
if  in  three  years  the  Fisheries  of  Ireland  were  not  restored  to 
their  full  state  of  productiveness. 

That  pledge,  it  would  appear,  was  accepted  by  the  govern- 
ment In  Marclv^.  1851,  Jhd  Fishery  question  was  entrusted 
to  the  party  who  had  given  to  the  head  of  the  government  so 
explicit  and  positive  an  engagement,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
measure  for  the  improvementrof  the  fisheries,  and  consolidation 
of  the  fishery  laws,  was  formally  entrusted  to  him. 

As  that  pledge  has  been  redeemed ;  as  the  Irish  SaluMU 
Fisheries,  in  the  reports  now  made  to  Parliament  by  the 
Commissioners  concerning  them,  are  stated  to  be  in  a  prosper^ 
oils  and  flourishing  condition ;  and  as  it  has  been  oiBoudly 
announced  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce,  and  adopt, 
the  Irish  syslem  in  the  English  and  Scotch  Salmon  Fisherit;?, 
perhaps  some  particularity  in  reference  to  the  legislative  mea- 
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sure  referred  to,  and  the  manaer  in  which  the  improvement  has 
been  brought  about,  may  not  here  be  inis})Iaced. 

The  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in 
June  1851,  was  printed  by  order  of  the  House,  and  circulated 
through  Ireland  during  the  recess.  It  was  ogain  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  followinir  ?e?sion,  and  stood  for  second  reading 
on  the  23rd  April,  1852,  but  on  the  change  of  ministry  which 
occurred  during  the  se^'sion,  it  was  postponed,  and  with  otlier 
useful  and  important  measures  appeared  to  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  shade. 

It  was  in  connexion  with  this  bill,  then  before  Parliament, 
that  the  articles  in  the  University  Magazine,  just  referred  to, 
appeared  ;  and  as  the  system  embodie<l  in  them  was  at  once 
adopted  in  practice,  and  has  been  since  attended  with  such 
important  effects,  wc  think  it  desirable  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
sincerely  hoping  that  as  great  practical  good  and  national 
benefit  resulted  from  the  publication  of  the  articles  in  question, 
some  further  practical  good  may  follow  from  the  publioition  of 
the  present  paper. 

There  is  an  observation  made  by  Paley,  in  which,  at  a  rety 
humble  distance  we  would  concur,  which  is  to  this  effect : — 
**  That  he  alone  discovers,  who  proves/'  The  party  who  con- 
tributed the  articles  referred  to,  having  oompelent  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  and  ample  f^ractical  experience  of  the  Saliaan 
Fisheries,  undertook  to  prove  both  the  cause  of  their  decline, 
and  the  means  for  their  restoration  ;  and  as  such  aigaal  results 
have  followed  from  the  adoption  of  the  system  he  put  fonrard, 
both  in  the  legislative  measure  be  prepared,  and  in  the  aclidfs 
which  accompanied  it,  we  proceed  to  single  out,  andemphastxe 
the  items,  from  which  these  beneficial  results  were  obtained, 
and  by  so  doing  we  trust  we  shall  accelerate  the  onward 
motion  ;  at  least  it  is  with  such  iuteutiou  the  present  {Bajper 
is  submitted. 

In  all  ages  discoveries  have  been  founded  apoo  same  iimple 
facts  carefully  sifbed,  and  thoroughly  moderstood.  la  ibe 
article  alluded  to,  the  object  propoBed  was,  to  demmriraUf  tiiat 
the  complete  restoration  of  tbe  Salmon  Fisheries  depended 
upon  one  or  two  leading  principles— aided  oi  eonrse  by  miaor, 
and  subsidiary  details,  but  yet  founded,  and  entirdy  dependant 
for  realization  upon  the  due  application  of  those  IrndMigj; 
principles. 

It  is  our  purpose  now  to  show,  that  those  pikictpko  had 
been  for  a  long  course  of  years  persistently  repudiated,  aad 
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that  they  have  been  sinee,  and  now  are,  fully  recognised  and 
earned  into  effect. 

The  first,  and  most  important  of  these  principles  is,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  proper  period  for  the  commencement  of  the 
close  season  ;  the  close  season  being,  as  our  readers  probably 
are  aware,  the  period  during  which  Salmon  fishing  is  prohibited 
by  law.  The  confusion  which  existed  upon  this  subject,  pre- 
vious to  1850,  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  The  Board  of 
Works,  as  Commissioners  of  Fisheries,  were  empowered  in 
1842,  to  fix  the  close  season  for  all  the  Irish  rivers,  and  the 
public  inquiries  and  commissions  perambulating  the  kingdom, 
to  examine  into  this  matter,  and  the  conflicting  evidence  given 
upon  it,  only  tended  to  increase,  and  aggravate  the  confusion. 
In  the  mel^,  the  Commissioners,  (notwithstanding  improved 
modes  of  capture  then  recently  brought  into  use,)  adopted  the 
principle  of  prolonging  the  period  for  the  commencement  of 
tbe  close  season ;  and  they  accordingly  in  the  year  1846,  pro- 
cored  and  got  passed  an  act  of  Pariiament  prolonging  the 
commencement  of  the  close  season  to  the  1st  of  September  in 
each  year.  We  contended,  that  precisely  a  contrary  course 
should  have  been  adopted,  ^nd  that  the  1st  of  August  should 
be  the  limit  fixed,  jb'ur  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  this  battle  of 
the  close  season  was  fought  without  flinehing  on  either  side, 
bot  we  believe  it  is  now  as  fully  decided  as  that  of  Solferino, 
aafid  we  confess  we  are  glad  to  say  so,  for  it  is  the  chief  and 
main  pivot  upon  whieh  the  whole  question  of  the  improvement 
of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  hinges. 

The  Commissioners  <sn  this,  and  many  other  matters^  how- 
ever, are  bow* progressing  in  the  right  direction  :  in  1852,  they 
fixed  tbe  18tti  of  August  for  the  Slianuon  and  Limerick  dis- 
trict; in  various  other  rivers  they  are  gradually  approximating 
to  the  period  indicated  ;  and  in  the  instance  of  the  river  Liffey 
they  last  year  made  their  bye-law  fixing  the  first  of  August  as 
the  proper  period.  lu  this  particular,  we  believe,  the  bye-law 
ie  i^^eessary,  but  many  alterations  of  the  fishery  laws  are 
statvtably  made  by  the  Commissioners,  not  by  bye-law,  bat 
by  rule  or  order  of  the  Board.  Finally,  the  Commissioners 
have  reported  to  ParliaBient  that  in  all  tiiose  rivers  in  which 
they  have  appointed  an  early  commencement  of  the  close  season 
lamrked  improvement  has  ensued,  and  so  strong  is  tbe  couvic- 
tion  now,  in  all  quarters,  upon  this  matter,  that  measures,  we 
believe,  are  in  progress  to  incorporate  it  into  the  regulation  of 
the  Englisb  and  Scotch  Salmon  Fislieries.  During  the  present 
saramer,  we  are  informed,  our  Inspecting  Commissioner,  and 
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others  from  Ireland,  \^  ere  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  llie  Tweed  case,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  great  advantages  resulting  from  this  all-importaiit  cban^, 
and  with  a  view  to  its  gtMieral  adoption.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  our  observations  upon  this  item  bv  repeating,  that 
after  a  persistent  opposition  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  this 
principle  is  now  fullv  set  uji,  and,  as  we  have  just  stated^  is 
about  to  be  exteiulid  to  llie  Englisli  and  Scotch  Fisheries. 

The  prevention  of  over  capture  of  Salmon  peal,  is  another 
matter  of  essential  imj)ortance,  stroiigly  enforced  in  the  articles 
adverted  to ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  si>ecitic  provisioms  for 
that  purpose  at  present,  ii  may  be  observed  that  the  fixing  an 
early  commencement  of  the  close  season,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent eflects  that  object,  since  as  Salmon  peal  are  ascending  the 
rivers  only  in  the  summer  months,  the  cessation  of  fishing  on 
the  first  of  August  allows  a  large  escape  of  them,  and  affords 
the  best  security  for  restocking  the  fivers.  Protection  (ibc 
value  of  which  has  alwa)s  been  understood)  then  becomes  an 
essential  adjunct ;  but  the  word  protection  is  one  of  large  im- 
port and  significatiou,  and  almost  all  the  remedial  measures 
may  be  covered  by  it.  Every  provision  that  enables  Salmon 
and  Salmon  peal  to  proceed  up  rivers  to  spawn,  is  protection; 
an  early  close  season  is  protection  ;  the  weekly  close  season  is 
protection  ;  Salmon  passes  for  the  escape  of  Salmon  over  weics 
IS  protection ;  and  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  poaching 
is  protection ;  but  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  best 
protection  of  all  is,  to  have  something  to  protect. 

There  is  another  matter,  that  of  migratory  passages^  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  Salmon  over  weirs.  This  topic  is  very  fuUv 
discussed  in  the  article  of  1851  ;  it  is  there  endeavoured  to  be 
shown  that  to  construct  an  expensive  Salmon  pass  is  one  thing, 
and  to  construct  a  good  one  is  another.  The  matter  is  exceed- 
ingly technical,  and  the  writer  endeavoured  to  show,  at  much 
length,  that  inej^pensive  passages  of  great  efficiencey  could  easily 
be  constructed,  and  gave  several  plans ;  but,  be  they  simply 
or  be  they  complex,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  slight 
error  ot  construction  will  render  any  one  of  them  valnelesa 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  in  what  manner  a  great  numlier 
of  these  Salmon  passes,  which  have  been  constructed  througboat 
the  country,  have  been  planned,  but  will  advert  to  one  of  theia 
near  Dubhn,  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  by  way  of  illustnling 
what  we  mean.  The  device  or  Salmon  pass  we  here  allude  to 
was  constructed  in  the  year  1855,  at  a  cost,  ve  believe,  of 
some  £40,  or  £50  :  it  was,  as  originally  constructed,  serrated 
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like  a  sftw»  the  stones  throughout  its  whole  length  being  set 
angle  wise :  now  every  one  of  these  notches  or  angles  formed 
a  stop  (particularly  objected  to  in  the  article  of  1851),  the' pass 
in  question  was  further  complicated  by  having  cradles,  or  rests, 
construct^  in  it :  these  and  the  serrated  projections  formed  a 
positive  obstruction,  and  experience  soon  proved  it,  for  after 
three  years  trial  of  this  pass,  it  was  found  that  the  serrated 
.p]{>cess  destroyed  its  eflBciency,  and  a  mason  was  then  employed 
to  cut  every  one  of  them  away  ;  but  the  cradles  remain,  and  they 
are  a  manifest  obstruction  and  iiijury — we  wish  we  could  see  the 
mason  again  at  work  at  them.  Within  these  few  days,  we,  and 
numerous  other  spectators,  have  seen  the  Salmon  in  great 
numbers,  one  after  tlie  other  rushing  up  this  pass,  and  at  least 
one  half  of  those  attempting  it  were  thrown  off  by  the  rush  of 
water  issuing  from  the  cradles :  a  blunder  of  this  kind  is  pain- 
ful to  witness,  and  our  only  intention  by  these  observations  is 
to  see  it  remedied.  Every  poacher  or  practical  person  is  aware, 
that  when  a  Salmon  is  rushing  over  a  weir,  almost  a  straw,  if 
he  strikes  against  it,  will  thrpw  him  back :  these  passes  in 
almost  every  case  should  be  made  smooth  throughout,  and 
somewhat  arched,  or  bowed,  and  should  have  nothing  whatever 
connected  with  them,  against  which  the  ascending  fish  could 
by  possibility  strike.  Had  the  pass  we  are  describing  been  made 
perfectly  smooth  throughout,  every  Salmon  attempting  it  would 
have  passed  over  with  the  utmost  facility  ;  as  it  is,  it  is  dis- 
tressing to  see  so  large  a  proportion  of  them  thrown  back, 
gasping  and  injured  at  the  foot  of  it,  a  ready  prey  to  any  one 
who  pleases  to  catch  them.  As  a  rule,  in  the  formation  of  these 
passes,  we  would  say,  the  simpler  they  are  made  the  better — 
complications  and  needless  helps  are  positive  obstructions. 

To  enumerate  the  practical  amendments  of  the  law,  embodied 
io  the  bill  referred  to,  which  have  been  already  introduced 
and  brought  into  operation  through  means  of  the  powers 
which  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  have,  of  making  bye- 
laws,  rules,  orders,  and  regulations,  would  occupy  far  too  much 
space  here;  still,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  express 
aniendments  of  the  law.  Amongst  other  matters^  a  consolidation 
of  the  Fishery  Acts  is  urgently  required,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  present  Attorney-General, 
may  at  an  early  period  be  called  to  the  whole  of  this  important 
subject  of  the  Fisheries  ;  his  patriotic  efforts  to  encourage  every 
thing  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  to  promote  all  objects  of 
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practical  utility^  afford  the  best  assurance  that  the  measoffs 
here  referred  to  will  not  escape  his  attention. 

Indeed  a  due  regard  eten  to  matters  of  detail,   becomes 
essential  when  we  consider  the  position  the  Salmon  Fisheries 
occupy  as  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  the   kingdom  :  the 
gross  produce  arising  from  our  rivers,  if  it  could  be  accuratelj 
ascertained^  would  surprise  and  startle  the  casual  enquirer, 
and  even  an  approximation  to  it  may  afford  some  idea  of  its 
magnitude.    There  are  in  Ireland  upwards  of   one  hundred 
Salmon  rivers,  and  while  in  the  larger  rivers  there  are  Fisheries 
which  yield,  each,  from  one  to  two  hundred  tons  of  Salmon 
annually,  the  very  smallest  rivers  are  capable  of  having  their 
produce   brought  up  to  an  almost   fabulous  amounk     But 
rivers  retrograde,  as  well  as  advance,  and  the  decline  in  the 
one  case  is  often  as  rapid  and  alarming  as  the  increase  and 
improvement  is  gratifying  in  the  other.     We  shall  iUostrate 
this  by  a  reference  to  the  two  neighbouring  rivers,  nearest  the 
metrppolis ;  we  mean  the  river  Boyne,  and  the  river  Liffej. 
The  Boyne  was  always  considered  one  of  the  best  Salmon 
rivers  in  Ireland  of  its  class,  but  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  a  lamentable  change  has  taken  place,  its  produce  having 
been  run  down  almost  to  nothing,  by  the  operation  of  causes 
which  will  require  a  specific  counteraction  and  remedy ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Liffey,  by  the  adoption    of  proper 
means,  has  been  increased  in  its  produce,  during  the  last  few 
years  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  yield  now,  being  more  than 
ten-fold  beyond  the  average  of  former  years,  previous  to  1854 ; 
and  yet  this  river  may  be  stated  as  only  in  progress  of  develop 
ment.    What  we  would  direct  attention  to  i&»  the  actual  produce 
of  the  rivers  during  the  period  which  may  be  termed — the 
great  productive  period  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries— which  extended, 
we  should  say,  up  to  the  year  1800,  at  which  time  improved 
modes  of  capture  first  came  into  use  in  Ireland.     At  the  period 
•referred  to,  salmon  was  almost  a  drug  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  was  the  ordinary  food  of  the  poorer  classes :  the 
river  Liffey  at  that  time,  and  no  doubt  for  all  time  previously, 
yielded  a  supply  which  would  appear  altogether  incredible,  if 
we  had  not  before  us  the  authentic  evidence  of  ledgers  and 
market  returns.     The  chief  fisheries  of  this  river  are  situated 
respectively  at  Island  Bridge  and  at  Poolbeg,  aud  assuming 
the  capture  of  the  Poolbeg  fishery  to  bear  the  same  proportion 
as  now  to  that  of  Island  Bridge,  the  gross  capture  of  both 
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would  amount  to  about  one  hundred  tons  annually.     The  price 
in  the  metropolis  also  indicated  the  extent  of  the  supply.     In 
the  years   1794,  1795,  and  1796,  the  fixed  price  of  Liffey 
salmon^  sold  in  gross  iu  the  city  of  Dublin,  was  three  pence 
halfpenny  per  pound  from  January  to  the  1st  of  May,  and 
two  pence  halfpenny  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.     The 
great  size  of  the  fish  too,  at  that  period,  is  also  worthy  of 
remark ;  a  aalragn  of  201bs,  weight  is  now  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  any  of  our  rivers,  but  at  tiie  period  referred  to  &  large 
proportion  of    the  Liffey  salmon  equalled  or  exceeded   that 
weight — the   same  cause  wiiich  produces  increased  quantity 
also  producing  increased  size — the  larger  fish  being  merely 
those  of  older  growth,  which  had  escaped   up  and   spawned, 
and  escaped  and  spawned  again  for  successive  seasons.     Now^ 
without  confining  our  observations  to  the  Liffey,  (the  conditions 
of  which  river  are  in  many  respects  unfavourable)  we  fix  our 
attention  on  the  great  productive  period  alluded  to,  and  we 
contend  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  perfectly  feasible  to 
restore  it— ^that  this  great  productiveness  of  the  salmon  species 
is  a  law  of  nature,  subject  to  specific  rules ;  that  under  present 
cireumstancea  and  conditions  its  developement  depends  chiefly 
upon  a  due  adjustment  pf  the  laws  of  compensation  and  waste, 
as  we  endeavourod  to  show  at  large  in  former  publications ; 
that  the  requirements  are  easily  under  control,  and  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  food  derivable  annually  from  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  the  Uniled  Kingdom  may  be  increased  by  thousands 
of  tons.     Tbb  we  think  we  have  abundantly  proved  both  in 
theory  and  practice.     We  submitted  that  view  in  the  practical 
system  we  put  forward  in  lb51,  and  we  do  not  now  in  the 
least  diverge  from  it. 

We  paad  from  these  observations  to  make  now  some  parti- 
cular reference  to  an  interesting  experiment,  which  has  been 
in  progress  during  the  last  few  years,  with  the  Salmon  Fishery 
of  the  Hiver  Liffey.  The  importance  of  this  experiment  cannot 
well  be  overrated ;  and  we  conceive  that  a  proper  understanding 
of  it  in  detail,  may  have  most  beneficial  national  effects.  The 
feasiibility  of  restoring  this  river  was  for  a  long  time  denied  in 
soaiewbat  expressive,  though  not  very  courteous  terms,  but 
nevertheless  its  advocates  proceeded  in  their  efforts  to  get  the 
matter  undertaken  and  carried  out,  and  bope  we  may  now 
declare  they  have  succeeded.  In  the  year  1854f,  a  lease  of 
the  Salmon  Fishery  of  the  river  Liffey,  was  made  to  four 
influential  gentlemeij,  one  of  them  a  member  of  thelegis*. 
lature.     Their  obj^t  was  a  spirited  and  enterprising  one; 
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it  was  nothing  h^s  than  to  restore  the  8tiimon  Fishery  of  the 
Liffey,  and  make  that  river  a  model  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Irish  Salmon  Fisheries.  Almost  all  the  conditions  to  thi» 
undertaking  were  unfavourable :  the  Fishery  at  the  time  was 
in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion,  and  almost  all  the  known  causes 
which  are  supposed  to  militate  against  Satmon  Fisheries,  were 
here  to  be  found  in  excess:  we  mention  these  shortly :  the 
sewerage  of  the  metropolis :  constant  trafiBc  of  steamers  and 
steam  tugs,  in  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river:  discharge?  from 
factories,  and  gas  works ;  and  above  all,  numerous  high  mill 
weirs  presenting  themselves  as  barriers  to  the  fish  throughout 
tlie  wh'ote  course  of  the  river  :  we  mention  these  obstades  to 
the  im[)rovement  of  the  Liffey  to  give  encouragement  elsewhere. 
To  restore  the  Liffey  Salmon  Fishery,  appeared  indeed  to  naany 
do  be  a  hopeless  task  :  nevertheless  the  suooess  of  it  iras  pre- 
dicated, and  the  object  has  b^en  most  thoroughly  accomplished. 
Tlie  experiment,  as  had  been  already  stated,  waseomawnced 
by  these  gentlemen  in  the  year  1854.  During  the  first  two 
years,  namely,  the  years  1854,  and  1855,  the  whole  of 
the  summer  fish,  including  all  those  of  the  month  of  August, 
were  allowed  to  pass  up;  some  little  impatience  was  then 
shown,  and  some  detrimentlal  acts  were  undoubtedly  committed 
in  the  year  1856 ;  but  in  1857,  the  first  improved  run  of 
Salmon  peal  was  perceptible,  and  gave  eneouragement :  im- 
prbvement  then  rapidly  set  iu  :  the  fish  of  August,  1857,  and 
August,  1858,  were  now  of  course  spared,  and  allowed  to 
pass  up  to  spawn,  although  by  law  it  was  at  that  time  per- 
missible to  kill  them  ;  the  capture  of  those  years  became  great, 
and  the  commercial  profit  considerable,  and  finally  we  are  now 
happily  enabled  to  state  that  the  river  Liffey  may  be  classed 
amongst  the  best  Salmon  rivers  in  tlie  kingdom  ;  indeed,  al- 
tliou^a  the  weather  from  the  long  drought  was  onfavoarable 
tlie'quantity  taken  in  this  river  during  the  present  year  (1859) 
both  in  the  upper  Fishery,  at  Island  Bridge,  and  in  the  lower 
Fishery,  at  Poolbeg,  surpassed  all  experience  of  the  old^i 
fishermen.  The  fishing  season  has  now  terminated,  and  the 
actual  indications  are  such  that  we  can  with  safety  assert,  that 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  floods  of  this  September,  and  of  Ihe 
ensuing  month,  the  successive  shoals  of  Salmon  that  will  be  seen 

Eassing  over  the  weirs,  and  over  the  Salmon  leap  atLmlip,  wiU 
e  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  in  the  Liffey  since  the  olden 
time. 

In  point  of  precision,  however,  as  everything  connected  with 
the   Liffey  improvement  is  of  moment,   we  would  here  joat 
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slighlij  advert  to  some  omissions,  or  drawback*,  which  no 
dottbt,  to  some  extent  were  prejudicial.  IsL — Tiie  luiinner  in 
which,  throughout,  the  weeklj^  close  tiiue  was  observed,  was 
objectionable.  2nd. — Proieclion,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as  it 
r^ards  the  prevention  of  poaching,  Mas  insufficient  ;  little 
exceeding  ihat  of  former  times,  3rd. — The  overcapture  of 
Salmon  peal  in  the  jear  1856,  is  to  be  lamented.  And  lastly, 
some  of  the  Salmon  passes  already  made  Rre  faulty,  and 
several  high  mill-weirs  are  as  yet  unprovided  with  them  at  all." 
We  just  glance  at  these  matters,  easily  remedied  for  the  future, 
merely  as  it  were  taking  a  note  of  them ;  <is  in  so  important  a 
movement  as  that  of  making  one  river  a  model  for  others 
nothing  slK)uld  be  suppressed. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  to  whatare  the  happy  results  which  haveat- 
teuded  the  Liffey  improvement  attributable  P     There  inconsidera- 
ble mystification  about  it,  and  we  sliall  not,  through  any  ntiectf^d 
diffidence,  hesitate  to  particularize  the  cause.     In    the  year 
1844,  a  competent  practical  person  made  a  deposition  upon 
oath,  before  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who 
were  on  that  occasion  constituted  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  ; 
the  party  in  question  drew  up  a  paper  concerning  the  Liffey, 
and  tendered  it  to  the  Commissioners  as  bis  evidence,  and  he 
was  sworn  to  the  truth  of  its  contents;  the  Commissioners 
have  since  published  that  document  in  their  fourth  Annual 
Beport  to  Parliament.     The  paper  in  question  details,  in  a 
coocidc  form,   the  means  by  which  the  Liffey,   and  all  other 
Salmon  rivers,  could  be  restored,  and  it  sets  forth  the  futility 
of    expecting  any  improvement  in  the  Salmon  Fisheries  of 
Ireland,  so  long  as  the  fish  ascending  the  rivers  in  the  month 
of  August,  are  allowed  by  law  to  be  destroyed.     The  reader 
will  ol^rve  tiiat  tliis  sworn  testimony  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  making  August  a  close  month,  was  laid   before  the 
Commissioners    in  Decemier^  1844  ;    and  that  it   was   still 
further  urged  and  impressed  upon  them  in  the  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  University  Magazine^  in  1851  and  1852,  but  that 
the  Commissioners  only  made  tiiis  all  important  change  in 
this  river  in  the  year  1858,  having  thus  taken  fourteen  years 
to  consider  of  it. 

But  we  will  go  closer  to  the  point  in  the  present  paper : 
the  welfare  of  the  Fisheries,  and  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  kingdom,  demand  that  there  shall  be  no 
concealment  or  obscurity  on  our  part  respecting  this  matter; 
in  all  we,  who  now  write,  have  written,  and  published  for  nearly 
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twenty  years  back  on  the  voluminoos  subject  of  the  Salmon  and  Sea 
Fisheries,  we  have  endeavoured  to  narrow  and  simplify  what* 
ever  we  had  to  say;  in  the  article  of  November,  1851^  pag« 
520,  we  stated  explicitly  the  items,  by  meana  of  wfaicb,  as  we 
submitted,  the  resuscitation  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  could  be 
effected,  and  we  have  now  only  to  repeat  verbatum,  that  state- 
ment— our  declaration,  therefore  is,  thai  the  restoration  of  the 
JLiffey  Salmon  Fishery  has  been  effected  by  three  resusoitative 
and  remedial  measures,  brought  into  operation  for  the  first 
time  in  1854,  that  is  to  say  : — Firstly. — Before  all,  and  above 
all,  cessation  of  Salmon  Fishing  on  the  first  of  Augast — this 
always  was  our  sine  qua  non,  for  if  August  be  included  in  the 
killing  season,  a  mere  remnant  is  left  for  spawning  purposes. 
Secondly. — Migratory  passages  for  facilitating  the  aacent  of 
Salmon  over  weirs.  Thirdly.— Provision  against  overcap^ors 
of  peal,  with  as  much  protection  in  its  ordinary  aeoae  as 
possible. 

If  therefore,  the  powers  that  be,  desire  to  see  that  grand 
improvement  and  development  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  all  will  admit  is  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done,  than  for  thoae  in 
authority  to  point  to  the  Liffey,  and  procUim — Qoj  and  do 
likewise; 

In  conclusion,  we  would  here  lament  that,  as  if  it  were  by  some 
flaw  or  failing  of  mortality,  all  mundane  reform  seems  doomed 
to  pass  through  its  ordeal  of  opposition  and  disappointment : 
truth,  or  the  demonstration  of  fact,  has  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
met  with  persecution  and  injustice :  too  often  is  the  zealous 
labourer  in  the  vineyard  deprived  of  the  promised  fruit  of  his 
toil — repeating  perhaps,  in  meditative  mood,  those  very  pithy 
words — "Sicvos  non  vobis,"or  mourning  in  sadder  thought  over 
the  neglected  resources  of  a  nation.  We  conceive,  however, 
that  the  advocate  of  any  important  public  good  is  unworthy  of 
his  mission,  if  he  be  not  prepared  to  meet  patiently  the  sorrows, 
disappointments,  and  self-sacrifices,  which  are  the  never-fuUng 
portion  of  the  pioneer  in  the  paths  of  public  improvemeoL 
There  is,  however,  one  reward  of  which  the  weary  pilgrim  is 
those  tortuous  and  thorny  w&ys  cannot  be  deprived — the  ooa* 
sciousness  he  will  have  if  he  has  laboured  zealously^  and  faith- 
fully, that  by  throwing  his  mite  into  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge,  he  will  at  all  events  have  made  himself  usefal  is 
his  generation. 


Art.  hi.— dreams. 

Medical  Note^  and  Reflections.    By  Henry  Holland,  M.  D., 
F.R.8.,  Ac.,  Ac.    London :  LongmanB.     1839. 

There  is  pefhaps  no  subject  of  equal  interest  which  has 
been  so  little  methodically  treated  as  that  of  Dreanis.  In 
conversation  they  are  frequently  the  theine  of  transient 
remark,  and  vague  discussion;  but  there  are  very  few 
regular  dissertations  concerning  them,  though  it  might  be 
supposed  that  what  so  much  tends  to  illustrate  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  would  have  engaged 
attentive  consideration. 

The  reason  of  this  neglect  indeed  cannot  easily  be  dis- 
covered: whether  it  be,  that  the  wide  range  which  the 
prospect  opens  seems  to  tempt  rather  desultory  and  discur- 
sive flight,  than  steady  and  syBtematic  enquiry,  or  that  the 
indistinct  notions  which  are  usually  entertained  in  hasty 
speculation,  appear  to  preclude  the  hope  of  clear  and  satis- 
factory decision,  the  projector  of  the  present  treatise  at-  ' 
tempts  not  to  determine ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  much 
curious  information  may  be  collected  on  the  subject,  and 
that  some  important  conclusions  mai^  be  deducea  from  a 
general  view  of  the  considerations  which  are  connected  with 
it.  In  the  paper.it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  shall 
embrace  the  whole  scope  of  the  argument ;  it  will  be  sufR- 
cient  if  we  throw  out  some  general  principles,  and  confirm 
onr  remarks  by  a  reference  to  some  of  those  dreams,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  which  have  excited  the'  chiefest 
attention.  " 

In  order  to  assist  our  examination  of  that  variety  of 
matter  which  will  demand  our  notice,  it  may  be  useful  to 
advert  to  the  distinctions  under  which  the  different  kmds  of 
dreams  have  been  characterised  in  general  description  by 
preceding  writers. 

The  fi^  distinction  laid  down  by  Macrobius,  an  ancient 
anthor,  refers  to  what  is  properly  called  a  dream,*  which 
he  regards  as  a  figurative  and  mysterious  representation 

**Oj'e/^of,  somnium. 
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that  requires  to  be  interpreted.  An  example  of  this  is  fur- 
nished by  Dion  Gassius,*  who  states  that  Neio  dreamt 
that  he  saw  the'  chair  of  Jove  pass  into  the  palace  of 
Vespasian,  which  was  considered  as  emblematical  of  the 
translation  of  the  empire  to  Nero. 

The  second  relates  to  what  is  termed  yision,t  which  was 
understood  to  obtain,  when  any  one  saw  that  which  after- 
wards came  to  pass  in  the  same  manner  that  it  was  foreseen. 
A  friend,  for  instance,  acting  in  the  same  circumstances,  as 
in  reality  the  next  morning  he  may  be  found  to  do. 

The  third  sort  is  what  the  ancients  conceived  to  be 
oracular,J  and  what  they  described  as  taking  place,  when 
in  sleep,  a  parent  or  priest,  or  venerable  person  or  deity, 
denounced  what  was  or  was  not  to  h{4[)pen,  or  what  should 
be  done  or  avoided ;  an  instance  of  which  is  said  to  have 
occurred  to  Vespasian,  who,  when  a  private  man  in  Achaia, 
dreamt  that  a  person  unknown  assured  him,  that  his  pros- 
perity should  be^  as  soon  as  Nero  should  lose  a  tooth  :  in 
completion  of  which  he  was  shewn  on  the  next  day  a  tooth 
just  drawn  from  the  Emperor;  soon  after  which  Nero's 
death  took  place,  as  likewise  that  of  Galba,  and  discord 
broke  out  between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  which  facilitated 
Vespasian's  ascent  to  the  throne.  § 

An  impressive  example  is  also  fiimished  by  Virgil,  who 
represents  the  disfigured  shade  of  Hector  to  have  appeared  to 
-^neas  on  the  night  on  which  the  Grecians  took  possession 
of  Troy,  exhorting  him  to  escape  from  the  flames  of  the 
city  already  falling  to  destruction.' 

These  were  supposed  to>  rise  under  the  influence  of  inspi- 
ration :  Cicero  considens  them  as  particularly  suited  to 
temples,  and  we  are  told,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Lacede- 
monians were  accustomed  to  lie  down  in  the  temple  of 
Pasithea,  in  expectation  of  such  ocular  suggestions,  in 
which  they  trusted  as  infallibly  true.||  They  are  here  pro- 
duced only  by  way  of  illnstration. 

The  fourth  is  the  In8omuium,1[  which  Macrobins  repre- 
sents as  some  solicitude  of  an  oppressed  mind,  body,  or 
fortune,  which,  as  it  harassed  us  when  awake,  so  it  anecla 
T — ' — 

•  L.  Ixvi.  I  "O^a^a,  vlsio.         ^  X^^^r/cju^,  oraeulam. 

§  Sueton.  VespM*  Dion.  Ca|«^  L.  Ixvi, 
II  Cicero  de  Divin,  L.  i.  §.  43.  ^  *E*{miO¥, 
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OS  in  oiir  sleep  ;  as  for  instance,  when  a  lovet  finds  Umself 
posseesed  op  deprived  of  the  object  of  hia  affections ;  or 
when  any  one  under  apprehensions  of  some  insidious 
enemy  seems  to  have  fallen  into  his  power,  or  to  have 
escaped  from  it.  With  respect  to  the  body,  when  a  person 
filled  with  wine,  or  distended  with  food,  fancies  himself 
either  strangled  with  repletion,  or  suddenly  relieved ;  or 
when,  on  the  contttry,  a  man  hungry  or  thirsty  appears  to 
desire,  op  to  seek,  or  to  find,  food  or  liquor :  lastly,  with 
respect  to  fortune,  when  any  one  seems,  according  to  his 
bones  op  flears,  to  be  elevated  to  or  degraded  from  power 
aad  high  stations. 

These  dreams  were  considered  by  the  ancients  as  espe- 
cially deceitful  and  vain.*  as  leaving  no  significant  impres- 
sioQ  ;  they  are  spoken  of  by  Virg^  as  those 

*'  Fallacious  dreams  which  ghosta  to  earth  traQsnut,"! 

luad  are  dii^otly  opposite  to  the  dreams  wUoh  Pereiua  des* 
cribes  as 

«  Vmom  pargM  fiwii  phlegm/'f 

and  which  were  considered  as  sent  fronl  the  gods,  and  not 
proceeding  from  humours  of  the  body. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  or.  rather  Epicurus,  thus  describes  the 
Insomniuto  with  discrimination  from  the  oracle, 

<'  The  fleet!  i>g  spectres  whidi  in  dreaiBS  ^ite 
Come  not  from  temples^  or  indulgent  skies  ; 
The  mind  creates  them,  when  its  powers  uncheck'd 
May  sport,  and  leave  the  hody  in  n.eglect. 
The  hero  sees  disordered  legions  ilv. 
And  belplefts  monarchs  bath*d  in  slaarghter  die. 
Reviews  the  war,  besieged  town  assails, 
With  sword  and  flames  the  lofty  fortress,  scales. 
In  visionary  courts  the  lawyers  spar, 
And  convicts  tremble  at  th*  ideal  bar. 
Still  o'er  his  hidden  gold  the  miser  quakes, 
The  sportsman  still  with  dogs  the  «roodlaiids  shakes : 
The  skilful  mariner  the  vessel  saves. 
Or  buffets,  from  the  wreck  ^cap*d,  the  waves. 

«  "^ivbUg  ow/^o/,  Sophocles. 

-f  Falsa  ad  coelum  mittunt  insomnia  manes.  Virgil,  -^neid.  1.  vi. 
The  earth  is  here  mentioned  as  heaven,  in  relation  to  the  lower 
regions,  in  which  the  de^d  irere  supposed  tr>  be. 

J  Sat.  ii.,  V,  Ivii, 
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All  that  affection  breathes  bj  loTe  is  penn'd. 

And  tokens  sent  which  love  delights  to  aend. 

Ev*n  dogs  in  sleep  the  same  impression  bear. 

And  tongue  the  scented  footsteps  of  the  hare. 

The  wretched  roust  the  wounds  of  mis'rj  feel, 

Thoi^h  night's  still  infloence  on  the  world  should  tteaL"* 

MacrobioB  illustrates  the  Phantasm,  which  la  the  fiflli 
sort,  and  which  is  styled  Visus  bv  Gicen),  as  that  whidi 
takes  place  between  waking  and  sleeping,  as  it  does  in  the 
first  clouda  of  sleep,  when  the  person  who  begins  io  dose, 
thinking  himself  awake,  intiaginee  that  he  see3  forma  difia^ 
ing  in  shape  and  magnitude  from  natural  objects  rushing 
upon  him,  and  wandering  about ;  or  any  stranm  ^Mmftision 
of  thinp,  cheerful  or  distressing.  Under  ^ia  class  he 
places  the  Ephialtes,  or  nigbt-marep  which  eonunpA  opiaioa 
supposes  to  invade  persons  when  asleep,  and  to  load  aM 
incommode  them  by  the  weight. 

Macrodus  represents  the  Phantasm  asd  the  Ineomnicini 
as  little  deserving  of  attention,  conceiving  them  to  furnish 
no  subject  of  divination  or  assistaaee  in  the  discovery  of 
foturity :  popular  superstition,  however,  seems  to  have  re- 
garded the  night-mare  as  capable  of  predictinflp. 

Macrobius,  in  his  description,  has  not  induded  visioni 
which  were  supposed  to  be  seen  in  the  day.  when  the  sensei 
were  awake,  several  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  fabuloufl 
relations  of  ancient  history,  as  that  of  die  appearance  of 
Romulus,  who  is  said  to  have  presented  himself  in  glitte^ 
ing  armour,  and  with  an  a^ect  more  bright  and  augost 
than  when  living,  to  Julias  Proculu^,  a  pakiciaja  of  distin- 
guished character,  as  he  was  travelling  on  the  public  road, 
and  to  have  assured  him  of  the  fiiture  power  and  prosperity 
of  Romett  and  another  example  was  furnished  in  the 
apparition  which  appeared  to  Tarchetiufi,  king  of  the 
Aloans,  and  which  was  feigned  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Romulus.:):  Those,  indeed,  come  under  the  general  idea 
of  visions,  treated  of  in  the  second  definition  of  Macrobius, 
differing  from  them  only  as  they  occurred  in  the  day ;  but, 
properly  speaking,  they  should  be  distinguished  as  being 
imparted  to  persons  wnose  senses  were  awake. 

*  Petron.  Arbit.  p.  178.     Somua  qaua  mentes,  &£. 
t  Plutarch,  in  Bomul.  %  Ibid. 
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A  more  simple  distribution  of  dreams  than  that  of 
Macrobius  was  adopted  by  those  who  divided  them  only 
into  two  sorts — ^plain  and  allegorical :  the  former  including 
aach  as  exhibited  things  in  their  own  form,*  the  latter  su(m 
SB  intimated  circumstances  under  similitudes. 

On  a  general  reflection  that  dreams  take  place  when  the 
body  is  inactive  and  dormant,  it  may  be  expedient 
to  examine  a  little  into  the  nature  of  sleep,  which 
10  one  of  the  most  remarkable  regulations  of  Providence, 
and  intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  great  arrange- 
ments of  his  appointm^t,  who  has  ''  established  day  ^id 
ni^t  for  a  perpetual  ordinance  ;"  the  latter  for  sleep,  which 
is  well  described  as  **  Nature  s  soft  nurse,'*  as  that  which 

"  knits  up  the  rureU'd  sleere  of  ctire, 
Tke  birth  of  «ach  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  natitre's  second  course^ 
Chief  novrisher  in  life  s  feast,  "t 

As  indeed  it  is  the  fostering  and  gentle  soothar  of  homan 
cares  and  infirmities,  the  guardian  of  that  repose  in  which 
the  preservation  of  the  human  frame  is  cherished.  If  deep 
be  oonsidbred  in  abstract  distinction,  it  is  certain  that  not- 
withstanding the  eS&ctA  which  we  experiAce  from  it  in 
recmtted  strei^gth  and  renovated  spirits,  it  is  a  state  of 
apathy ;  if  coomered  separately  from  dreams,  ft  is  a  sus- 
pension of  the  mental  as  well  as  of  the  corporeal  powers;]: 
it  is  a  eeeming  prdnde  of  tieath|  bowevear  salubrious  in 
auppordi^  life,  and  the  senses,  thbugh  eapable  of  being 
roused,  are  closed  in  insensibility ;  it  i^ears  to  loosen  the 
links  of  connexion  which  subsist  between  the  soul  apd  body 
without  bioaking  the  chain. 

*'  It  is  death's  counterfeit, 
We  seem  in  it  as  passing  to  our  forms r  state 
Insensible,  and  forth wivh  to  dissotve.**! 

*'  k  is,**  Miys  6ir  Thomas  Brown,  *'  a  death  whereby  we 

*   ^«^9V<^ar*(a/*— things  whiob  appeared  in  their  own  Hkeness. 
t  Miaobeih^  t  Jokoson*s  Diet.  fioL  ed. 

Di^rsorum  yvtrifjbcu, 
g  Paradise  Lost,  B.  viii,^  L.  29(1 
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live,  a  middle  moderating  point  between  life  and  death,  and 
80  like  death,  I  dare  not  trust  it  without  my  prayers,  and 
an  half  adieu  unto  the  world,  and  take  my*  farewell  in  a 
colloquy  with  God.  After  which  I  close  my  eyes  in  secu- 
rity, content  to  take  my  leave  of  him,  and  sleep  unto  Uw 
resurrection."* 

Thomas  Tryon,  a  student  in  physic  in  the  last  century, 
defines  sleep  to  be  the  natural  rest  of  a  living  creature,  or  a 
partial  temporary  cessation  of  animal  action,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  external  senses,  caused  immediately  by  the 
weakness  of  the  animal  faculty  proceeding  from  a  steep  and 
stupifying  vapour,  arising  from  tbe  concoction  and  diges- 
tion of  the  alimentary  food  exhaled  from  the  stomach,  and 
hence  ascending  to  the  brain,  and  watering  and  bedewing 
it  with  unctuous  fumes,  whereby  the  operation  of  the  senses  is 
for  a  time  obstructed,  to  the  end  the  powers  of  the  mind 
and  body  may  be  recruited,  refreshed,  and  strengthened. 

Sleep,  as  it  is  a  state  of  exemption  ih)m  impressions 
from  external  objects,  can  occasion  no  positive  sensations  of 
pain  or  pleasure,  unless  by  the  aid  of  dreams.  If  during 
sleep  we  are  safe  and  tranquil,  yet,  as  insensible  of  our 
security,  we  derive  no  satisfaction  from  it. 

To  enjoy  advantages  we  must  be  conscious  that  we  pos- 
sess them,  and  the  only  consciousness  which  we  have  in 
sleep  is  a  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  ideal  objects 
which  our  imagination  creates  in  dreams,  for  when  the 
senses  are  so  strongly  affected  by  external  impressions  as 
to  produce  sensations  on  the  mind,  sleep  is  disturbed,  and 
if  no  impressions  continue  we  awake. 

To  the  unhappy  sleep  may  indeed  be  considered  as  good, 
inasmuch  as  it  intermits  tne  agonies  of  pain,  and  closes 
the  wounds  of  misery  ;  if  it  bring  no  joys,  it  at  least  sus- 
pends sorrow ;  he  who  mourns  even  that  thankless  ingrati- 
tude which  is  "  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth"  forgets  the 
anguish  of  his  soul  in  sleep,  which,  like  the  medicated  wine 
of  Circe,  induces  a  cessation  of  sorrow  and  passion,  and  a 
forgetfulness  of  all  evils.  The  tear  is  at  least  for  some 
time  checked,  and  the  sigh  of  the  heart  suppressed. 

As  the  will  seems  to  exercise  little  influence  over  the 
powers  of  the  mind  or  body  in  sleep,  though  it  occasionally 

•  Religio  Medici.  B.  ii.  §.  12. 
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^lerU  a  control  over  them,  the  character  of  sleep  must  take 
its  cast  from  the  nature  of  the  dreams  which  occur ;  and 
in  this  state  of  ideal  existence  the  man  whose  waking 
thoughts  revel  in  festivity  may  pine  under  imaginary  dis- 
tress, while  the  wretched  and  depressed  may  enjoy  the 
cheerfiil  scenes  of  prosperity.  The  sovereign  whose  living 
brows  are  encircled  with  a  diadem  may  see  himself 
*'  despoiled  of  the  pride  of  kingly  sway"  till  the  early  cour- 
tiers attend  his  levee.  The  embarrassed  debtor  may  be 
restored  to  opulence,  and  the  wretched  exile  return  to  the 
land  of  his  afiection. 

In  ffeneral,  however,  our  reflections  in  sleep  are  regu- 
lated by  certain  laws  of  association,  and  the  predominant 
complexion  which  distinguishes  the  mind  when  awake, 
continaes  to  spread  its  influence  over  our  waking  thoughts. 

"  Whatever  love  of  barnished  4rm8  obtaiAe* 
Of  chariota  whirling  o*er  the  dusty  plains. 
Whatever  care  to  feed  the  elossy  steeds 
By  day  prevails,  again  by  night  succeeds."* 

Or  as  the  idea  is  expressed  by  Garth : 

*'  The  slumb'ring  chiefs  of  painted  triumphe  dream, 
While  groves  and  streams  are  the  soft  virgin's  theme/'f 

The  "  memory  retains  the* colouring  of  the  day,"J  which 
fades  only  by  insensible  transitions.  In  times  of  pros- 
perity 

**  Glorious  dreams  stand  ready  to  restore    .  ,. 
The  pleasing  shapes  of  all  we  saw  before."§ 

In  scenes  of  sorrow,  as  Job  pathetically  complained^  tbe 
afllictions  end  not  with  the  day;  **  when  I  say  my  bed  shall 
comfort  me,  my  couch  shall  oase  my  complaint,  Uimi  thou 
flcarestme  with  dreams,  andterriflQst  me  through  viaions;''|| 
suGid  Plutarch  has  expressed  a  similar  sentiment,  aaying, 
'*  when  grief  takes  me  sleeping  I  am  disturbed  by  drea«is;"1[ 

•  Virgil.  B,  vi.     Quse  gratia  ctirrum,  he 

t  See  Dispensury.        .    ^        '*%  Waipole*8  Mysterious  Hother* 

§  Dryden. 

I  Job  vii.  l4.  15.  So  Cicero,  Cura  .oppress!  animi  vel  corporis 
91  ve  fortune,  qualis  vigilantem  fatigaverit  talen  se  ingerit  dormienti. 
De  Divin.  Lib.  i.  G.  3. 

Y  Plutaroh.     wtft  wrrii  xai  xaxtag, 

48 
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To  the  coward  conscienoe  and  ffuilty  reflectionB,  of  that 
murderer  of  innocent  sleep,  and  of  Riohard,  "  the  dreadful 
minister  of  hell,"  the  night  could  bring  but  perturbation 
and  shadowy  terrors,  rendering  that  by  which  wearied 
nature  was  to  revive  a  rude  state  of  disquietude  shattering 
the  human  frame,  while  like  Rufinus  they  might  see 

**  Dire  shades  illusive  fleet  before  the  mind 
Of  men  by  him  to  cruel  death  consigned.^* 

The  passions  which  are  ruffled  cannot  be  instantly 
calmed,  and  these  agitations  which  impress  the  mind  con- 
tinue long  to  fluctuate  with  an  impulse  which  resembles 
the  dead  waves  that  succeed  a  storm,  subsiding  only  by 
slow  and  imperceptible  degrees. 

As  the  tide  of  our  reflections  is  only  changed  by  a  gra- 
dual recess  after  we  sink  into  repose,  so  the  influence  of 
dreams  is  often  felt  beyond  the  period  of  their  continuance ; 
we  wake  with  cheerfulness  if  we  have  been  exhilarated  in 
slumber,  and  the  joy  which  comes  in  the  morning  requires 
time  to  disperse  the  clouds  of  solicitude.  Sleep,  however, 
though  it  sometimes  admits  images  to  harass  the  mind,  yet 
in  general  serves  to  renew  an  impaired  strength,  and  to 
recruit  our  exhausted  spirits ;  and  even  when  it  is  most  in- 
terrupted and  disturbed  by  visionary  disquietudes,  it  etill 
administers  to  the  support  of  the  human  constitation. 
Nature  cannot  long  subsist  unless  invigorated  by  its  relief; 
it  must  collapse  or  be  fretted  to  an  irritation  which  will 
drive  the  sympathetic  mind  to  insanity,  if  it  experience  not 
occasionally  its  solace  and  recruiting  eiid. 

The  necessity  of  sleep  results  from  the  deficiency  of  the 
quantity  and  mobility  of  the  spirits  occasioned  by  the  corn- 
pressure  of  the  nerves,  and  by  the  collapsing  of  the  ner- 
vous parts  which  convey  the  spirits  from  their  fountain  in 
the  comraoi^  sensory  to  circulate  to  all  parts  of  the  body  t 
As  this  necessity  becomes  more  urgent  in  proportion  to*the 
fatigue  of  the  body,  we  find  that  often  while  it  refuses  to 
weigh  4own  the  eyelids  of  royalty 

"  In  the  perfumed  chamber^  of  the  greats 
And  luird  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ; 

•  Claud,  in  Bufin.  L.  ii.  f  HaV«r*s  PbvtMcig. 
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«  Upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship  hofs  ejes,  and  rock  his  brains^ 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge." 

Sleep  also  is  justly  considered  as  the  world's  best  medicine, 
repairing  the  waste  and  lulling  the  disquietudes  of  nature, 
carrying  oflf  the  gross  humours  of  the  body  by  perspiration, 
and  refreshing  its  debilitated  powers.  It  is  so  favorable 
and  restorative  to  nature,  that  some  animals  which  sleep  iii 
the  winter,  as  bears  are  supposed  to  do  under  the  snow, 
grow  fat  though  they  are  deprived  of  food ;  and  swallows, 
bats,  and  many  sorts  of  insects  which  enioy  a  kind  of  alter- 
nation of  sleep  extended  to  a  long  perioa,  are  preserved  in' 
that  state  under  circumstances  in  which  they  could  not 
exist  when  awake. 

Some  writers  represent  sleep  to  be  subservient  to  the 
sustenance  of  vegetable  life,  conceiving  that  the  plants 
which  close  with  the  night,  and  open  in  the  morning,  derive 
benefit  from  a  state  of  rest  analogous  to  slumber ;  and  aU 
animated  nature  may  be  conceived  to  require  repose,  while 
unceasing  vigilance  may  be  regarded  as  the  exclusive  attri- 
bute of  (Jod  **  who  slumoereth  not."  The  quantity  of  sleep 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  well  sustained 
life  varies  with*  the  constitution  of  the  individual, 
and  depends  on  the  proportion  of  fatigue  which  h,e  en- 
dures, and  the  quantity  of  nourishment  which  he  re- 
ceives. It  may  be  protracted  indefinitely,  and  during  its 
continuance  the  vital  flame  appears  scarcely  to  waste  its^ 
stipplies ;  if  we  may  credit  some  accounts  which  are  fur- 
ni^ed  to  us,  and  wnich  represent  letharric  persons  to  have 
been  so  absorbed  in  uninterrupted  sleep  for  weeks,  and  even 
years,  as  to  require  no  sustenance,  and  to  suffer  so  little 
change  or  consumption  of  the  animal  vigor,  that  the  *'  eye 
vras  not  dimmed,  nor  the  natural  force  aoated."* 

Diogenes  Laertius  represents  Epimenides,  a  distinguished 
philosopher  of  Crete,  to  have  slept  fifly-one  years  in  a  cave, 
during  which  tinae  if  be  had  any  dreams  he  could  not  after- 
wards recall  them,  and  when  he  awaked  he  with  difficulty 
recollected  the  city  of  his  residence,  and  could  scarcely 
persuade  his  younger  brother  to  recognise  him.f     This 

•  Bacon. 

t  Diogenes  Laertius,  Eprmen»  L.  i.     Pirn.  Hiflt.  Nat.  L.  vii.  G.  5. 
p.  248. 
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account  may  probably  be  suspected  from  his  connection  with 
Cretan  history;  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  represents  it  to  import 
only  that  Epimenides  passed  the  first  years  of  his  youth  in 
solitude  and  silent  meditation.  There  are  many  other  re- 
lations, however,  which  prove  that  sleep  may  be  continued 
without  injury  to  the  human  constitution  certainly  to  a  much 
longer  period  tL^n  the  body  could  subsist  without  food  in  a 
waking  state*.*  Aristotle  and  Piutarchf  speak  of  the  nurse 
of  one  Timon  who  slept  two  months  without  any  indication 
of  life.  Marcus  Damascenus  represents  a  German  rustic 
to  have  slept  under  an  hay-rick  through  a  whole  antumn 
and  winter,  till  on  the  removal  of  the  hay  he  awoke  lalf 
dead  and  utterly  distracted.^  Crantzius  mentions  a  scholar 
at  Lubeck  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Eleventh,  who  slept 
seven  years  without  any  apparent  change.^  The  mo!^t 
memorable  account,  however,  is  that  of  the  seven  persons 
of  Ephesus,  who  are  reported  to  have  slept  providentially 
in  a  cave  to  which  they  had  retired,  from  the  time  of  the 

Persecution  under  Decius  till  the  30th  year  of  Theodosius. 
'he  cave,  it  is  said,  is  still  shewn  at  Ephesus,  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  chapel  erected  to  their  memory. 1|  These  were 
the  seven  famous  sleepers  whose  reputation  is  certainly 
unrivalled  in  history.  But  though  the  Recount  be  sanc- 
tioned in  some  Greek  homilies,  and  in  the  Koran,  many 
incredulous  people  have  stumbled  at  the  marvellous  rela- 
tion, and  consider  it  as  a  fiction  of  the  martyrologist^. 
There  is  however  perhaps  nothingmore  inexplicable  in  men's 
sleeping  196  years^F  than  in  their  sleeping  six ;  we  know  not 
at  what  limits  to  stop,  and  may  remark,as  was  once  done  on 
the  subject  of  St.  Denys's  walking  a  great  way  without  his 
head, La  distance  n'y  fait  rien,c*est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute. 
Upon  this  subject  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  a  very 
extraordinary  account  which  was  drawn  up  by  Gualtier 
at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  which  is  insertfd 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin.    The  case  allu- 


*  Introduct.  au  Voyage  de  la  Grece.     Pausanias,  L.  i.  C.  1 4.  p.  35. 

i  Plutarch.  Sympos.  L.  iii.  Quest  9. 

t  Zuing.  Theat.  vol.  ii.  L.  5.  p.  415. 

§  Crantz,  Vandal.  L.  viii.  0.  39. 

I  Bicaut*8  Hist,  of  the  Greek  Church. 

<f  Niceph.  Hi«t.  Eccles.  L.  xiv.  C.  44.  Schol. 
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ded  to  is  that  of  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Qnasser,  who 
was  affected  by  a  kind  of  catalepsy  which  attacked  her 
twice  a  day,  durinff  which  she  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep, 
and  was  deprived  of  all  internal  and  external  sensation  ;  her 
limbs  grew  hard  and  inflexible  like  stone,  a  little  pulse  was 
discernible,  and  her  respiration  continued  as  free  as  in  her 
natural  sleep :  she  appeared  to  have  no  feeling  though  her 
flesh  was  scarified.  The  fit  came  on  regularly  every  morn- 
ing at  a  very  early  hour,  and  ceased  about  twelve  o'clock 
by  a  gradual  and  convulsive  recovery  of  the  use  of  the 
limbs,  which  allowed  her  just  time  to  take  refreshments, 
when  she  again  relapsed  into  sleep,  which  continued  till 
eight  o*clock,from  which  time  she  remained  awake  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  remarkable  that  this  dis- 
order sometimes  lasted  six  months,  sometimes  a  year,  and 
at  last  two  years  and  a  half  (during  the  latter  part  of  which 
time  the  paroxysm  returned  but  once  a  day)  atter  which 

Bjriod  a  correspondent  interval  of  health  always  intervened, 
uring  the  continuance  of  her  malady  she  was  married,  and 
brought  to  bed  of  two  or  three  children,  who  were  not 
affected  by  her  complaint ;  she  lived  many  years  after  the 
last  attack,  and  having  attained  the  age  of  eighty,  died  in 
1746,  of  a  disorder  which  had  no  apparent  connection  with 
this  periodical  affection,  which  is  supposed  to  have  origina- 
ted in  some  irregularitv  of  constitution  increased  by  ex- 
posui;^  to  wet  in  an  endeavour  to  escape  from  a  persecution 
m  France.* 

The  case  of  Colonel  Townshend,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Chevne, 
was  also  very  remarkable ;  he  had  for  many  years  oeen 
affected  with  a  nephritic  complaint,  and  had  the  power  of 
dying  or  expiring  when  he  pleased,  and  afterwards  of 
coming  to  life  again  at  pleasure,  a  proof  of  which  Dr. 
Cheyne,  Dr.  Baynard,  and  Mr.  Skrine,  had  at  Bath,  where, 
after  composing  himself  deliberately  on  his  back,  the  pulse 
of  the  colonel  gradually  became  insensible,  no  motion  of 
the  heart  was  perceptible,  nor  any  symptom  of  life  to  be 
discerned,  a  mirror  neld  to  his  mouth  being  not  even  soiled 
by  his  breath ;  he  continued  in  this  state  near  half  an  hour, 
and  then  gradually  recovered.f 

*  Considerations  sur  un  SommeilextraordinaireyMem.derAcadem. 
de  Berlin. 

t  Gbejne's  Englibh  Malad. 
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This  relation  reminds  us  of  the  aoeoont  given  hj  St. 
A.U8tin  of  Beatitutns,  a  Presbyter,  who  conld  at  pkaome 
deprive  himself  of  all  sense  in  a  state  of  apparent  death, 
in  which  he  seemed  not  to  breathe,  and  was  not  a&eted  by 
any  present  sensations  even  from  fire,  tbongh  he  professed 
to  hear  very  loud  voices.* 

Cardan,  the  famous  physician  and  astrologer  of  Pavia, 
tells  us,  among  other  extraordinary  things  of  himself,  that 
he  could  at  any  time  fall  into  an  extasy,  and  had  only  a 
faint  and  indistinct  hearing  of  those  who  conversed,  b6C<»a- 
ing  insensible  of  the  gout,  and  every  other  pain.t 

But  some  reports  are  still  more  surprising.  A  whole 
people  of  Lncomoria,  a  country  of  farther  Sarmatia,  are 
related  to  die  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November,  like 
swallows,  in  consequaice  of  the  intense  eold,  and  not  to 
a^ake  again  till  the  twenty-fourth  of  April.| 

These  wonderful  suspensions  of  the  corporeal  powers  must 
be  considered  as  more  than  oommon  trances,  snch  as  these 
by  which  Barton,  the  maid  of  Kent,  could  absorb  h^  CemqI- 
ties,  or  than  such  extasies  as  Locke  describes  to  be 
dreaming  with  iJie  eyes  open.§ 

The  notion  of  a  trance  with  the  eyes  open  appears  vwy 
early  to  have  been  connected  with  the  idea  of  divine  visions  J 
and  it  seems  in  modem  times  to  have  been  imagiBed,tliat  ihe 
senses  of  those  who  are  entranced  leave  the  body,  aad  are 
occupied  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  things  secret  asi 
remote. 

After  the  marveUous  accounts  which  have  been  here  pro- 
duced, it  must  be  an  insipid  relation  to  mention  that  Bako* 
speaks  of  a  William  Foxley  who  fell  asleep  on  Tuesday  in 
Easter  week,  and  could  not  be  awakened  even  with  pinch* 
ing  and  burning  till  the  first  day  of  next  term,  which  wis 
fall  fourteen  days.H  These  relations,  it  ms^  be  incid^itally 

•  Augwt.  df.  Oivit.  I>«.  L.  »!?•  O.  24. 

t  CaJ^dan  d,e  YarieUt.  Eer.  L.  viii.  C,  43,  p.  ^OS,  Soaligtr  ia- 
forms  us  that  Oardaa  abstaiued  (rom,  food  to  verify  the  predittUoa 
which  he  had  uttered  of  his  death,  a3  did  also  Robert  BivtoQ  and 
Bayle. 

t  Wanley's  Wonders,  0.  xxiv.  p.  W7. 

§  Bssay  on  the  Unders.  B.  ii.  Oh.  i,  §.  t. 

I  Numb.  xxiv.  4. 

%  Baker's  Chron.  p.  428. 
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obeerved,  proTe  ihe  neoeaaity  of  caution  in  not  burying 
peraons  prematurely. 

The.  oiroumBtanoes  under  which  epileptic  persons  hate 
been  known  to  think  and  act  as  if  waking,  and  even  to  ad* 
dress  other  jpersons  in  long  and  connected  discourses^  are 
deserving  of  philosophical  investigation. 

lliere  are  other  accounts  of  an  opposite  nature  equally 
remarkable.  Seneca  reports  that  Maecenas  lived  three 
years  without  any  sleep,  and  was  at  last  cured  of  his  dis- 
temper by  soft  music* 

Nixolius  is  related  to  have  lived  thirty-five  years  without 
deep.f 

Tne  modem  account  of  the  woman  of  Padua,  who  lived 
fifteen  da^s  without  sleep,  will  easily  be  credited  by  those 
who  receive  the  former  hist(»ie84 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  these  accounts  no  mention 
is  made  of  dreams  having  been  enjoyed  by  the  persons  thus 
subjeeted  to  the  dominion  of  Morpheus,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  are  to  consider  dreams  as  necessarily  attendant 
on  sleep. 

Herodotus  asserts  of  the  Atlanta,  theinbabitants  of  Mount 
Atlas,  that  they  neith^  eat  animal  food  nor  dream.  Lode 
professes  to  have  seen  a  man  who,  though  his  memoi'y  was 
by  no  means  defective,  assured  him  that  he  had  never 
dreamt  till  after  a  fever  which  affected  him  about  the  twenty- 
fifth  or  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age ;  and  Plutarch  mentions 
his  friend  Gleon,  who  though  he  had  attained  a  great  age, 
had  never  dreamed,  and  says  that  the  same  was  recorded  of 
Thrasymenes.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  persons 
had  dreamed,  though  the  impression  made  on  their  mind 
might  have  been  so  slight  as  not  to  excite  any  recollection. 
Aristotle  observes,  that  those  who  never  dream  till  grown 
up  are  generally  liable,  after  their  experience  of  this  kind, 
to  some  change  of  constitution,  a  remark  confirmed  by 
Beattie,  who  professes  to  have  known  a  gentleman  who  never 
drewned  but  when  his  health  was  disordered.  The  habit  of 
dreaming,  however,  prevails  so  generally,  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  ordinary  exercise  of  the  human  mind,  and 
its  tending  to  prove  its  inherent  powers  of  reflection ;  and 
it  ia  probable  that  if  the  mind  is  capable  of  being  entbely 

*  De  Providentii^.  f  Schenk*t  ObstrVki.  L.  u  p.  64. 
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quiescent,  It  rarely  ceasefl  to  think,  however  its  thoughts 
may  sotnetimee  be  forgotten  as  speedily  as  they  arae. 
Clemens  Alexandrinns  deemed  an  entire  qniescence  to  be 
a  death  to  the  sonl.  Locke's  argument  that  it  is  not 
essential  to  the  soul  to  tbink^  bieoause  it  does  not  always 
dream,*  is  founded  ufon  an  arffument  which  is  at  least 
disputable,  for  though  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  mind 
cannot  think  without  being  sensible  fJiat  it  does  think,  it 
need  itot  necessarily  be  admitted  that  it  does  BOt  always 
dream,  because  it  cannot  recall  its  dreanw  when  awake,  or 
hecause  it  does  not. even  remember  that  it  has  dreamed; 
since  it  might  be  oonsoious  of  its  reflections  when  the 
body  was  asleep,  though  no  recollectidn  of  them  be  re- 
tained' at  the  return  of  morning,  which  instantly  presents 
new  scenes  to  the  eyes,  and  excite©  new  and  stronger  im- 
Jjrfessions  on  the  mtnd.  The  voluntary  operations  of  the 
mind  seem  ta  cease  dtrrihg  fileep,  so  that  t^  mind  becomes 
in  great  measure  passive,  emd  wo  can  seldo¥n  <iiscem  any 
accui*ate  recollefctkm  or  powers  of  reasoning. 

«<£boQ  nighti»iio  Jogioian/'t 

Many  things  which  did  occur  in  sleep,  and  many  things 
which  strike  the  mind  when  we  are  awake,  escape  almost 
instantly  from  the  memory,  and  are  not  recollected  till  per- 
chance some  remote  event  recall  them  to  our  remembrance  ; 
so  likewise  drunken  persons  often  forget  the  events  and 
actions  which  took  place  duriog  their  intoxication  ^  and 
with  respect  to  dreams,  Nebuchadnezzar  forgot  his  dream 
till  Daniel  recalled  it  to  his  miiid-J 

Dreams,  though  sometimes  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as 
framed,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  useless  :  they  may  serre 
to  exercise  the  faculties  and  improve  the  temper  of  the 
mind,  which  may  derive  profit  from  the  contemplation  of 
successive  images,  but  could  receive  no  advantage  from 
apathy. 

Incoherent  as  they  are,  they  enable  us,  on  reconsidera- 
tion, to  watch  the  temper  of  the  mind,  to  regard  its  pre- 

•  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  UDderstandiiig,  B.  it  C.  L  §.  I. 
Watt's  Essays,  p.  120.  Aristot.  de  Insomn.  Hobb*s  Leviathan, 
B.  ii.  C.  45. 

f  Mysterious  Mother.  J  Dan.  ii.  5. 
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dominant  affections,  and  to  note-  its  andisguised  propensi- 
tiea  ;  and  they  who  are  disoosed  to  correct  any  miBchieyons 
tendencies,  may  be  assisted  thereby  in  discovering  where  it 
mi^  be  done  with  most  benefit  ana  effect. 

Zeno  was  of  opinion,  that  every  one  might  form  a  judg- 
ment of  his  advancement  in  virtue  from  his  dreams,  since 
if  he  found  himself  not  pleased  with  anything  disgraceful 
and  imjust,  but  his  powers  of  mind  enlighten^  by  reason, 
ahining  out  for  the  reflection  of  pure  imaj^,  like  a  placid 
and  waveless  sea,  he  might  have  ground  for  self  approba- 
tion;* on  the  other  hand,  if  in  sleep  the  mind  seemed 
readily  to  3ricld  itself  to  vicious  passions,  there  must  be 
much  cause  for  vigilance. 

It  was  upon  a  similar  conviction  that  Dionysius  inflicted 
the  punishment  of  death  on  Marsyas,  for  having  dreamt 
that  he  had  cut  the  tyrant^s  throat,  being  persuaded  that  it 
must  have  formed  the  subject  of  his  wi^dng  thoughts.f 
When  we  are  awake,  as  Plutarch  has  observed,  if  vice  peeps 
out,  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  opinion  of  men,  and  is 
abashed ;  and  veiUnff  its  passions,  it  does  not  entirely  give 
up  itself  to  its  impube,  but  restrains  and  contends  with  it, 
but  in  sleep  flying  beyond  opinions  and  laws,  and  trans- 
gressing all  modesty  and  shame,  it  excites  every  lust  and 
stirs  up  its  evil  propensities,  aiming  even  at  the  most  dread- 
ful crimes,  and  enjoying  illegal  things  and  images  which 
terminate  in  no  pleasure,  but  promote  disorder.'}'  It  is 
observable,  however,  that  when  the  passions  operate  to  ex- 
cess in  dreams,  the  mind  is  affected  with  a  sense  of  con- 
scious guilt,  the  influence  of  which  throws  a  gloom  over 
the  waking  thoughts ;  and  Plato  was  of  opinion  that  the 
mind  might  be  so  subjected  to  the  influence  of  reason,  as 
not  even  in  sleep  to  be  carried  away  by  any  vicious  desires. 

The  mind  appears  to  entertain  some  idea  of  the  length 
of  time  that  the  body  has  slept,  thonprh  probably  this  is 
from  a  consideration  of  circumstances  when  it  awakes,  since 
its  estimate  does  not  seem  to  depend  upon  the  succession 
of  images  which  it  has  contemplated ;  and  if  sleep  is  ex- 
tended to  any  unusual  length  of  time,  no  accurate  idea  of 

•  Plutarch,  W^tenbach,  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

+  Plutarch,  Dionjs. 

i  Plit.  yol.  i.  p.  398.    Edit.  Wyttenbach. 
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the  time  elapded  is  pres^rv^,  M  ^  pel^n  wbo  bihd  dept 
fof  a  ireek  ill  known  to  havd  ibiioidd  that  he  had  dlept  only 
dne  night 

As  dreams  nsnally  arise  when  the  sefises  Ai*0  closed 
agftinst  external  objects,  they  must  be  cdntnidefed  as  the 
work  of  tto  mind,  sketches  cf  the  fitney ,  derivir)g  its  mate- 
rids  And  objects  iVom  experience.  It  is  the  pre-eminent 
glory  of  the  mind  that  it  can  snbeist,  ius  it  weire,  in  h  sep^ 
ratestnte,  independently  of  the  body,  whieh,  in  noM  of  its 
regular  functions,  isremored  fromthe  anpertntendance  and 
control  of  the  mind. 

It  is  tme,  that  whatever  ideiM3  the  mind  nMy  ^joy  afe 
originally  acquired  through  the  senses  before  Aey  beiMne 
stupid  in  f(»getfa)ness,  all  of  tUvsM  being  fcfhned  tMn  the 
observation  of  earthly  dvettmsi^nees,  And  not  app^wMg  te 
bo  innate.  The  images/  bowisver  combined  in  ^i^-ayitgMt 
piotuMs,  and  in  wfaalever  mimner  acquired,  Are  eomp^eed 
of  the  representations  of  real  objects,  and  &re  callM  np  at 
pleasure  by  the  mind,  and  if^^  we  shd«tld  adtoit  what 
Formey/*  after  Wt>Mus,  has  asserted,  that  eVery  diieam 
e^^nateis  in  some  fi^satidti,  yet  the  independent  energiefi 
of  the  mind  em  snffiti^t^  dictated  in  the  preservation  of 
t)ie  sndoes^e  phantoms,  and  in  4e  conti^ftnee  of  reflee^ 
lion  long  after  the  sensation  li  ejteited.  Hie  fs^enes  whki 
pass  tn  review  bi^ore  ne  in  sleep  dre  somdtJmee  composed 
of  images  whioh  are  pifoduoed  Immediat^y  by  coiWrd 
impresi^ens,  not  siiffleiently  strong  te  destroy  the  enenaait^ 
ment  of  sleep.  Beattie  spe^s  of  an  officer  iii  the  army, 
whose  imaginittion  was  s^  easily  effected  in  sleep  by  hn* 
pressions  made  on  the  eiteftMil  e&nti^f  that  Ms  eompaniocri 
cdfold  surest  itoything  tO  it'  by  whimpering  gent^  in  htt 
ear  *  and  that  tbey  once  made  him  gt>  ^rongl  tb<r  piDce* 
dure  of  a  duel  <^1  he' was  awakened  by  repoi^  of  A  pistol. 

Dreams  are,  however,  more  often  produeed  by  senssition 
or  motion  of  Ike  br«,in,  excited  w^en  we  tSire  AW^,  and 
oonttnned,  agreeably  to  the  opfnion  of  Aristotle,  aflcr  the 
removal  of  tlfe  ol^dt.  Howetei^,  th<^  powws  of  the  mind 
are  not  limited  to  the  contemplatiofi  of  tiie  image  finf 
intat)dttced,  but  range  in  the  wide  scope  of  their  pbservatian 
to  the  view  of  every  particular  with  whieh  tkey  are  ac- 

*  Essai  en  Mem.  d6  i'Academ.  de  Berlin,  l^om.  ii.  p«  )6. 
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qoflinted^  and  eall  up  in  the  coacatonation  of  tkeir  reflee- 
tiODB,  often  extencting  to  the  moet  remote  and  foi^tt^ 
images  long  since  committed  to  the  memory.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  are  so  little  able  to  trace  any  affinity  between  ihe 
subjects  of  onr  dreams  and  the  sensations  of  recent  impree* 
sion,  the  links  which  connect  the  successiye  ideas  of  the 
mind,  either  waking  or  sleeping,  being  in  general  so  im* 
perceptibly  fine,  as  to  be  traced  with  dSficul^. 

Allowing  then  that  dreams  are  son^ti^es  prompted  by 
inunedi^te  or  recent  saQsations,L  thay  mus,t  in  general  be  con* 
ddered  as  the  creation  of  the  mind,  eudting,  as  it  were, 
in  iu^  abstracted  state,  tboygh  still  capable  of  being  easily 
wmmoned  to  attention  to  the  body.  The  sympathy  and 
reciprocal  influence  which  enbsist  between  them  are  never 
destroy ed«  and  the  mutual  interchange  of  feeling  is  quiekly 
coiomunicated*  There  is  pei:hap8  ne^ar  a  total  insen^ility ; 
the  mom^at  when  vigilance  sink#  into  oblivion  indifference 
o^n  nevco;  be  accurately  narked ;  m  one,  at  least,  has 
QY^  y^t.  nx)ted.  the  moment  which  precedes  s)eep«  The  coor 
Q^I^A  betweea  upond  a^d  body  is  r^iewed  on  tbe  alifl^tosi 
alarm,  and  unuift«alimpres8|k>ns  are  iiisjtanUy  conTeTedflKAm 
on^  to  the  other,  ;  The  Mud^  l^pdy  sii^ggestii  to  the  aleepr 
ing  mind  vioie^s  of .  £^5i^  ;<)ppj?eaaion«  ^Doia  repleti^^ 
^;e9ficate,^ful,d;reama„  a«d  a  .disordered  Umbi  ?S  its  pei^i 
i^cceae^wiUc^tt]^|iitteptipn«  Dugydd  Stewafft  obseryesv 
t^t  dpean^^  are  iWaec^^y  B^iggfi^m  by  bodily  sensationsi, 
afa  stftt^ .tb4  k^  M94  hem .  t^d. .  by  a  fri^d»  that  bavin^ 
oGfii^Uj,  ii^  ce^kft^qjaonpe  of  ^  indisposition^  to.  apply  a 
hottle  of  btot^f^er  to  bia  feet  wben.ne  went  to  bed,  he 
(beamed  th^t  iMe  we;^  making  a:  iou^ney  to  the  top  of  Monirt 
j$)tnai  and  that  be  foutid  the  heat  ot  the  ground  almost 
ixisupportable.  Another  person^  J^viog  bUstem  afqplied  to 
his  bead,  d^eapMtd^  i^  tbe  e^^ociAUm  ol  id^aH  tbaA  he  wae 
scalped  by  a  party  of  Indiws^t 

QpA^yidervig  dij^a^n^  l^i^ea  piiimpWJ^  as  the  production 

^  It  m^j  p^rb«f»  b^  as^^9  thaf  wh<en  tbo  hui^pj  laaa  dr^AHM^i  it 
is  ratheif  t£e  effect  of  th^  reeollqctlQQ  oi  hU  .wa^ng.  thoughta.  An 
ancient  writer  attHbutes  dreams  to  the  immedTate  temperament  of 
tfc^  body.  Hi  qt^  lab«iFattt  rfti  V5«m  h^  soprtrem  renertmt,  f{wnin»yt 
font^  tider^Bibi  Tidentor^  et  bibere^hoe  4utfim  paiJontor  aviditsts 
intemperata  corporis  laborantes.     Becog.  Clem.  l<.  ii-  §.  64. 

t  Blemeats  of  the  Pkifos^j  of  ihm  Humvn  Mind.  €•  v. 
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of  the  mind  rumiAftting  on  its  own  stores,  we  perceive  that 
the  imagination  is  ever  in  a  state  of  vigilance  ;  that  it  can 
paint  and  recall  to  its  own  view  those  scenes  of  nature  and 
of  life  which  it  has  admired ;  and  though  the  corporal  eye 
be  closed,  yet 

**  not  the  more  cease 
To  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt. 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill.** 

That  the  mind  retains  its  full  and  native  energies  in 
sleep,  its  powers  of  memory,  and  of  reasoning,  is  evident 
from  the  circumstances  of  somnambules,  or  sleep-walkers, 
in  which  the  will  directs  the  body,  though  in  a  state  of 
somnolency,  often  guiding  it  by  an  accurate  recollection  of 
accustomed  circumstances  and  local  particulars,  and  acting, 
as  it  seems,  by  its  own  vigour  as  an  ethereal  spirit  moving 
a  passive  machine.  It  then  appears  indeed  capable  of  per- 
forming some  things  better  than  when  its  attention  is 
diverted  by  the  senses  to  external  objects ;  it  seems  left  to 
its  own  reflections,  and  free  to  apply  to  its  own  views.  In 
some  of  these  cases  it  has  been  known  to  solve  difficulties 
better  than  when  awake,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  man 
mentioned  by  Henricus  ab  Heeres,  of  whom  it  is  related, 
that  when  young,  being  a  professor  of  a  distingnished  uni- 
rersity,  and  engaged  in  the  composition  and  improvement 
of  verses,  he  has  been  known,  after  being  dissatisfied  with 
his  laboul^  in  the  day,  to  have  risen  in  the  night,  to  have 
opened  his  desk,  and  to  have  written  and  composed,  reading 
aloud  his  production,  and  applauding  himself  with  satisfac- 
tion and  laughter,  and  sometimes  calling  to  his  chamber- 
fellow  to  join  in  his  commendation  :  after  which  he  has  been 
observed  to  arrange  his  papers  and  shut  up  his  desk,  and 
then  undress  and  retire  to  bed,  and  sleep  tul  the  morning, 
when  he  retained  no  recollection  of  the  transaction  of  the 
night.* 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  relation  of 
Qeelius  Rhodiginus,  who  informs  us,  that  when  he  was 
twentjr-two  years  of  age,  being  busied  in  the  interpretation 
of  Plmy,  while  as  yet  the  learned  emendations  of  Hermo- 
laus  Barbarus  on  that  author  had  not  supplied  to  him 

•  Henricuj  ah  Heeres  Ohservat.  Medic.  L.  i.  Obs.  2.  p.  32,  33. 
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all  that  was  requisite,  he  was  reading  a  passage  in  the 
seventh  book,  which  treats  of  those  who  grow  up  beyond 
the  usual  proportion  which  Nature  has  assigned.  The 
word  Ectrapali,  by  which  such  persons  were  described  by 
the  Greeks,  was  some  trouble  to  him.  He  knew  that 
he  had  read  somethinff  concerning  it,  but  not  being  able  to 
recall  the  author,  or  the  book  in  which  the  word  was  men- 
tioned, and  fearing  the  imputation  of  unskilfulness,  he 
retired  with  uneasiness  of  mind  to  sleep,  when  hia  thoughts 
continuing  still  to  employ  themselves  on  the  subject,  he 
recollected  the  book,  and  even  the  page  which  he  wanted.* 

Persons  are  very  commonly  known  to  walk  in  their  skep 
over  ridges  and  parapets,  at  which  Mad  Tom  would  hav« 
shuddered.  Upon  these  occasions  it  appears,  that  they  often 
act  merely  from  recollection,  since  they  stumbk  over  objects 
placed  in  their  way.  The  recollection,  however,  is  often 
defective,  and  however  circumspectly  and  steady  the  persons 
may  guwrd  against  danger  in  some  parts,  they  often  forget 
where  it  exists  in  others.  The  imagination  id  also  generolly 
80  ascendant,  that  the  judgment  is  not  allowed  time  to  act. 
The  eyes  of  the  person  are  frequently  open,  but  objects 
which  appear  before  them  are  usually  unheeded,  the  mind 
being  so  absorbed  by  its  own  cont^nplations,  as  to  be  inat* 
tentive  to  impressions  conveyed  by  the  senses.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  eyes  continue*  even  in  sleep,  to  present  objects 
to  the  mind  which  engage  its  attention ;  as  in  the  case  of 
Johannes  Oporinus,  a  printer,  who,  being  emjdoyed  <Hie 
night  in  correcting  the  copy  of  a  Greek  b^k,  fell  asleep  as 
he  read,  and  yet  ceased  not  to  read  till  he  had  finished  not 
less  than  a  wnole  page,  of  which,  when  he  awoke,  he  re- 
tained no  recollection.t 

The  attention  of  the  mind,  in  this  case,  appearo  to  have 
been  gradually  withdrawn  after  the  body  began  to  lie. 
This  disposition  to  walk  and  act  in  sleep  is  usually  consi- 
dered as  a  disorder  occasioned,  according  to  the  opmidn  of 
some  persons,  by  a  plethora,  to  which  young  men  are 
chiefly  liable  :  we  may  conceive  in  these  cases  the  tnigid 
and  foaming  blood  to  excite  sensations  which  affect  the 
—   ■       .. .        ^ ■  ■      ■   ■  - - ■ .  ■      T 

♦  Schotts  Phys.  Curios.  L.  iii.  C..25.  p.  50.     CsbI.  Rhod.  Antiq. 
Lect  L.  xxvii.  O.  9.  p.  1250. 
+  Plater.  (Miiierv.  L.  i.  p.  1^. 
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mi^  ;  the  ^Usofder  is  tindorfttood  to  be  a^rable  by  purnng 
iia  pnam  vim.*  Whatever  be  the  remote  cause  y/mch 
affeets  the  aiiiul  oa  these  oocasioas,  it  certainly  afibrds  to  it 
an  opportunity  of  displayiiig  iJU  superior  powers  of  intedli- 
geoce,  vaised  and  excitea,  aa  it  were,  by  new  senaationfi, 
aod  moving  the  body  only  as  an  incumhrance  to  which  it 
is  chained «  A  sisailar  tmt  less  remarkable  effect  is  displayed, 
when,  by  an  agitation  of  the  spirits,  persons  are  found  to 
talk  in  their  sleeps  or  to  ery  out  and  move,  and  even  to  ex- 
ecute their  designs  bv  external  actions^ 

There  is  anouiea?  mculty  of  the  mind  distinct  from  those 
hitfaerta  specified,  if  we  may  credit  a  singular  relation  of 
Halley,  who  declared  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  that  being 
cmrted  by  a  strong  impulse  to  visit  St.  Helena,  in  order  to 
make  obeeryatiianson  the  southern  constellations,  being  then 
twenty «ft)ur  years  of  age,  be  dreamed,  before  he  undertook 
the  voj^age,,  that  ha  was  at  sea,  sailing  towards  that  ^ace, 
and  saiw  the  prospeetof  itirom  the  ship  in  his  dream,  whk^ 
exMbited  the  perfect  representation  of  that  island,  as  it 
afterwards  ^)|^eared  on  his  approach.  It  is  possible,  that 
the  jHelure  wa8.fecm€d.  agreeably  to  tbe  ideas  of  the  i^and, 
whjeh  hJ0  corf eot  mind  had  f)Mncned  loom  the  accounts  of 
others  which  he  might  have  heard  or  read,  fivery  one, 
however,  may  probably  have  noticed  instances,  in  wfaid 
paorticttlar  seenee  s^ppear,  or  particular  events  bai4>en,  of 
whiefa  a  representation  may  seem  before  to  have  taken  ^hce 
in  his  mind ;  a  okoamstanee  certainly  not  ^asy  to  be  ex- 
plained, buiupoa'tfie^suppoaitioaoif  some  presaging  power 
of  the  miftd  ;  butof  which  the  existence  and  limits  are  not 
sufficisntly  aseer^ned  or  de&ked,  to  authorise  the  ascribing 
of  any  prophetic  intelligence  to  it,  or  to  imply  any  desim 
in  Previdenoe  thereby  to  direct  us,  any  fmrtW  than  Sv 
such  general  in  tiznalkions  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  mindL 

The  unpteMaut  sensations  occasioned  hv  the  incubus,  or 
night*n(Htfe,  ire  either  accidental  or  hahitaal,.  and  they 
i^)pear  to  infect  both  mind  and  body.  Thei  former  is  oflen 
oceaaiocbsd  by  Uie  distention  of  the  stomach  with  wind  or 

*  LeviauA  Lenmiui  describes  these  night-walkers  as  men  of  a  re- 
laxed habit  of  bodj,  and  great  fervour  and  activity  of  mind,  as 
chiefljr  young  persons ;  obser^ng  that  old  persom,  in  whom  the  vital 
powers  begin  to  flag,  are  incapable  of  Che  exertion.  De  Qccuh. 
Nat  Mirac.  L,  ii.  0.  5. 


oradiU^a ;  mi  it  i* apt. to  proTail  when  people  lie  ou  tb«br 
backff,  for  tbfn  ibe  atomaeb,  bei«g  dilated,  preaeea  tb«  midriff 
aad  miwlee  of  tb^  toeaat  moat,  and  Ijy  tluit  meana  diiiciua« 
bars  tha  deaeant  of  tba  one  aad  tba  eEpaasiou  of  tha  otber^ 
wbich  aire  i^eoeaaarj  to  raspiratiou,  and  ihua  the  blood  ba- 
comei  stagnant  in  tba  lungs. 

The  habitual  nigbt-mara  ia  suppoaad  to  be  oocasion/ed  by 
eoisya  acid  lymph  which  diaordera  the  apirita,  and  createa  a 
panalyuc  or  o(mvalsive  diapoeitioti  of  the  neryea  of  tba 
midriff  and  moaclea,  which  preea  upon  thoae  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  produce  the  aanae  of  straii^ling :  hypochondriacal 
and  acorbutic  peraooa  are  partieidarl^  liable  to  tbeaa  com- 
plaintai. 

It  ia  doubtful,  in  acme  inatanGes>  whatbar  dreams  odgin- 
aba  with  the  mind  apoiitaneottdly  summoning  up  its  own 
idaaa,  or  with  the  body  promptrng  some  aanaatioa  of  aoli* 
eitude.  In  tha  case  of  tha^  exiatenoa  of  disorders  in  tha 
body,  thefea^rftd  or  oppreaaiva  dreama  which  indicate  ^  dia* 
ordered  haUt,  need  not  neeeaaan)^  be  ascribed  to  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  tha  body  on  the  n:uod  commaocing  in 
alaep^  ainea  tba  mind,  sympathetically  affected  whan  awake/ 
may  by  its  own  refleotions  generate  gloomy  phantoms  thai 
scare  it  when  the  pains  of  senaatios^  ane  snapended. 

As  &r  dreams  which  seam  to  ar^a  a  ^edunda^icy  of 
health,  It  ia  at  least  di^MUablci  wketmr  they  arias  from  an 
ardent  imaiginaAum  operating  or  the.mind^  or  a  full  consti- 
tution of  body,  augffeatin^  ideaa  tci  the  imagination^  Th0 
eonnaxion  wmcb  aabaiata  betwem  tha>  miad  and^thS'  body  ia 
ao  intimate,  and  thdr  reciprocal  iafluence  bo  immediate, 
that  it  ia  difficalt  to  duciiminata  the  boundaries  of  their 
reBpectLTe  operations,  and  the  only  c<msideratian  of  eonae- 
quence,  ia  the  neaeaaity  of  purifying  the .  aSecliona^  and  of 
aubt^^ting  the  body  to  rulea  of  tanq[Mffanca  and  aelf-oom* 
mand ;  eyen  liucretius  proTea  this,  fiiot. 

That  dj?eama>  which  ware  aooaideied  in  their  nature  as 
so  important,  should  be  imitated  in  fictitioua  repreaentationa 
by  ancient  and  modarft  writera,  was  conaiatent  with  the 
general  olnecia  of  lite^uise,  which  might  be  expected  to  - 
arttU  itself  oS  tba  atrongeat  aad  most  popular  impreaaioos. 

*  Pet  coQsensura  et  legem  coaoortii.  Levi 5.  Lemn.  de  Oocult. 
N,  Mir.  L.  i.  C.  12. 
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Divine  dreams,  which  actually  were  imparted  to  Gbd's  8e^ 
vants^  formed  a  basis  of  conviction  on  this  subject,  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  enlarged  by  superstitious  additioDs: 
the  idea  of  an  intercourse  with  beings  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  with  objects  of  fear  or  affection,  though  de- 

Earted  from  life,  was  natural  to  the  human  mind«  and 
ecame  the  foundation  of  much  religious  apprehension 
among  the  heathens.  Those  therefore  who  sought,  either 
to  amuse  the  fancy,  or  to  instruct  the  judgment,  naturally 
employed  the  agreeable  "fictions,  which  they  knew  were  beat 
calculated  to  engage  the  imagination.  Hence  divioe 
dreams  became  the  constant  appendages  of  the  heaths 
mythology,  and  accounts,  real  or  fictitious,  of  commnnict- 
tions  in  vision,  were  interwoven  in  every  production. 

Information  which  was  superior  tothe  vulgar  philosophy 
of  the  time,  modestly  intimated  its  discoveries  as  sug- 
gestions imparted  by  revelation  to  the  mind,  and  conjectures 
concerning  the  interests  and  future  dispensations  of  the 
invisible  world  were  delivered  with  striking  impression  is 
divine  communications.  If  a  warning  was  to  be  conveyed, 
what  so  affecting  as  the  exhortation  of  a  departed  friend! 
If  advice  was  to  be  given,  what  so  persuasive  as  the  vdee 
of  a  revered  character,  which  had  long  carried  great  weight ! 

Such  machinery  was  particularly  calculated  for  works  of 
imagination,  and  the  poems  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  those 
of  modem  times,  were  frequently  decorated  with  its  onit- 
ments. 

It  has  been  often  doubted  whether  the  sublime  vision  def- 
cribed  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  real  scene  imparted  to  the  mind  of  the 
narrator,  or  as  merely  a  vehicle  for  the  religious  in- 
struction which  is  communicated  in  its  awful  descriptioii. 

A  very  early  example  of  a  dream  designed  to  enlivee 
poetry,  is  furnished  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  which  wts 
possibly  introduced,  not  merely  as  ornamental,  but  with 
some  view  of  exposing  the  danger  of  listening  to  ambiguous 
suggestions  in  sleep.  It  represents  Ag^amemnon  as  dauded 
by  a  promise  of  victory,  if  he  should  lead  out  aU  the 
Grecians  to  battle,  and  as  suffering  a  defeat  in  consequaice 
of  Achilles  joining  in  the  engaffement. 

The  circumstances,  as  described  by  the  poet,  remind  us  of 
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tiie  particulars  record^  in  the  twanty-aecoiid  chapter  of 
the  first  book  of  Kings,  in  which  Ahab  appears  to  have 
been  seduced  l^  a  lying  spirit  to  destruction. 

Historians  and  orators,  likewise,  were  by  no  means  in- 
sensible of  the  value  conferred  on  their  works  by  embellish- 
ments so  interesting :  they  therefore  invented  similar  rela- 
tions, and  it  is  probable,  that  many  of  the  dreams  which 
have  been  examined  in  this  paper,  were  no  more  genuine 
than  the  speeches  ascribed  to  distinguished  characters,  bein^ 
originfiJly  only  agreeable  inventions  contrived  for  riietorical 
effect. 

Instances  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  celebrated  dream 
of  the  choice  of  Hercules,  ftimished  in  the  Memorabilia  of 
Xenophon,  or  in  that  of  Lucian,  which  was  probably  de- 
signed as  a  humorous  imitation  of  it. 

If,  however,  some  dreams  are  so  interwoven  vrith  histori- 
cal accounts,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  related  as 
real  or  not,  there. are  many  which  are  evidently  employed 
as  ornamental  modes  of  instruction.  Such  is  the  dream, 
for  instance,  described  to  have  expressed  the  anger 
of  the  gods  against  Numenius,  who  had  pried  into  the 
Elensinian  mysteries,  and  published  the  secrets  of  philoso- 
phy. This  was  said  to  have  represented  the  Eleusinian 
goddesses  meretriciously  attired,  and  sporting  before  a 
pnblic  brothel ;  who,  upon  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  such 
indecent  ccmduct,  informed  Numenius,  that  they  resented 
his  Jiaving  driven  them  from  retirement,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  common  gaze  of  men.''^  It  is  evident, 
that  this  was  x)nly  a  reproof  of  the  folly  of  exposing  the 
mysteries  of  a  licentious  superstition  to  public  animadver- 
sion ;  a  measure  very  impolitic  and  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  tikOM  whe  lived  by  its  support  ;•  and  similar  to  the  pre- 
sumption, censured  oy  Callimachus,  of  those  who,  with 
Actsean  audacity,  ventured  to  conteudplate  the  undisguised 
charms  of  Minerva.t 

One  of  the  most  beautiftil  fictions  employed  by  ancient 
writers  in  prose  is  that  of  Cicero,  written  probably  in  imi- 
tation of  one  by  Plato.  In  this,  which  is  entitled  the 
Dfeam  of  Scipio,  the  Roman  oratorj  has  conveyed  the 

*  Macrob.  in  Somnum  Scipion.  L.  ii.  C.  2. 
t  JBjdttv  o^¥oufig  ^mka  xai  Xa^OMv; 
X  De  Bepub.  Lib.  vi. 
49 
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most  Bublime  iuBiraction  coi>ceniing  many  points  in  natural 
philosophy  and  the  immortality  of  the  aonl.  And  tbe 
tendency  of  the  work  was  to  enoonrage  a  patriotic  affecticm 
for  the  country  of  a  man's  Inrtii,  and  a  contempt  of  hnmaD 
glory,  upon  pinciples  which  sometimes  almost  approach 
to  those  which  Ghnaiianity  has  consecrated. 

Some  writers,  it  is  true,  have  conoeiTed  such  fictions  as 
discreditable  to  the  OTayity  and  truth  of  philosophical  Id- 
struction ;  but  the  dream  in  question  is  vindicated  in  an 
elaborate  commentary  by  Maorobius,  who  considers  it  u 
an  engaging  veil  under  which  truth  may  be  usefuUy  i»e- 
sented  to  the  mind. 

We  have  already  observed  at  sufficient  length  on  those 
divine  dreams,  which  were  imparted  in  evidence  of  the 
authority  and  instruction  of  the  evangelical  dispensation, 
and  have  considered  them  as  furnished  exclusively  in  sup- 
port of  Bevdation,  and  as  having  ceased  with  the  <^h^ 
miraculous  testimonies  of  Christianity. 

The  persuasion,  however,  of  preternatural  inteUigesee 
being  ci^munieated  in  dreams^  has  continued  so  forcibly  to 
operate  at  all  times,  that  Christian  writers,  wluj  have  re- 
ported and  invented  dreams  of  pretended  inspiration,  have 
obtained  more  credit  and  success  than  they  have  iDerited ; 
and  however  little  claim  to  regard  they  may  be  thought  to 
have  when  philosophically  examined,they  haveatlettstbe» 
allowed  so  much  authority  in  popular  estimation,  that  they 
have  at  all  times  been  employed,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
impose  on  credulity,  but  as  ingenious  fictions  agreeable  to 
-  common  apprehension,  framed  for  the  expreasicm  of  instroo- 
tion  in  an  allegorical  manner. 

Among  those  which  are  of  earlier  production,  we  may 
notice  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  a  moral  vision  of  the 
second  century,  in  which  are  represented  the  oharaoters  and 
circumstances  of  the  Church  at  that  time ;  and  many  othet 
instances  might  be  produced,  if  it  were  necessary,  from 
works  of  lat^  times,  none  of  which^  perhaps,  are  more  in- 
genious and  agreeable,  than  those  whicn  have  been  published 
in  our  own  language,  particularly  the  allegorical  visions  aad 
dreams  which  have  appeared  in  the  Speotetoar,  and  other 
periodical  pajpers. 


aet.  III.— bavaeian  prisons. 

We  beg  attention  to  the  following  comnvanication  from  our 
venerated  friend,  the  Eecorder  of  Birmingham  : — 

To  ihe  Editor  of  ike  Irish  Quarterly  Eeview, 

Heath  House,  Stapleton,  Bristol, 

September,  1859. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  your  number  for  January,  1859,  you  laid 
before  your  readers  a  paper  of  mine,  which,  in  my  absence. 
Lord  Brougham  was  so  good  as  to  read  at  the  Liverpool 
Meeting  of  last  October  for  the  Promotioa  of  Social  Science. 
Having  sent  a  copy  of  this  paper  to  my  friend  Professor 
Mittermaier  of  Heidelberg,  on  whose  views  of  the  state  prison 
at  Munich,  under  Qovemor  Obermaier,  I  had  taken  the  liberty 
of  commenting,  he  referred  me,  in  corroboration  of  his 
remarks,  to  a  report  to  the  Saxon  Qovernmeat  on  the  Bavarian 
prisons.  With  some  difficulty  I  have  [ffocuxed  a  copy  of  thia 
document,  and  the  passages  relating  to  the  Munich  prison 
have  been  translated  for  me  by  Mr.  Leipner,  of  Clifton,  himself 
a  Saxon,  but  who  has  resided  some  years  in  England.  I  now 
seod  his  translation  to  you,  and,  if  you  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  read  it,  you  will  fiod  that>  as  relates  to  the  principal  point 
of  oontroversv  betw^n  the  learned  and  excellent  Professor  and 
myself,  namely,  the  alleged  emplovment  of  spies,  the  report 
concurs  with  me  and  not  witb  Dr.  kittermaier. 

I  avail  myself  of  tlu0  opportuni^  of  oorreoting  an  error 
into  whieb  I  fell,  while  writing  mv  paper,  as  to  the  Professor's 
personal  kno«t^ledge  of  the  Munich  prison.  I  had  understood 
from  him  (or,  a»  it  seems,  misonder^ood)  that  be  had  never 
visited  tbe  prison  himselL  This,  he  assures  me,  is  erroneous, 
he  having  been  to  the  prison  more  than  once  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Obermaier.  He  does  not,  however,  in  hie  letters, 
point  out  any  facts  ascertained  by  personal  inspection,  which 
are  in  contraddction  to  my  statements. 

Allow  me  to  add  a  line  to  express  the  litgh  estimation  in 
which  I  hold  the  labours  of  Mittermaier,  who  was  the  first 
among  the  lawyers  of  Germany  to  call  attention  to  what  is 
doing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  improvement  of  our 
prisons  and  their  discipline,  and  also  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Criminal  Law. 

1  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

M.  D.  HILL.- 


NOTES  UPON  CEftTAlN  BAVARIAN  PRISONS. 

BBIKO 

Extracts  from  a  Report  made  in  1856,  upon  many  German  Prisons^ 
by  a  Com9MS8um  appointed  by  the  Minister  qf  the  Interior  of 
Saxony.    Dresden,  1857. 

Page  11. — The  visit  to  the  three  Bavarian  prisons  of  St. 
GeorgennearBajruithyKaisbeim  near  Donanworth  and  Munich 
was  convincing^  that  the  Bavarian  prisons  are  stilt  gorenitd 
and  are  still  developing  in  the  same  spirit^  in  which  Obermayer 
most  meritorionsly  changed  the  old  form  of  prison  discipline  iit 
Kaiserslautern  into  a  well  organized  and  benevolent  system, 
which  was  most  carefully  based  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
bodily  and  mental  wants  of  the  prisoners. 

Page  14. — ^The  prison  at  Munich  contains  only  male 
prisoners,  and  these  are  criminals  of  the  worst  kind,  sentenced 
to  the  chain,  or  to  detention  from  a  period  of  8  years,  up  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  or  to  hard  labour  for  4  years  or  more — 
at  present  about  500.  There  are  only  some  20  women  de- 
tained here,  under  a  female  overseer,  to  attend  to  the  laundry. 

Supervision  is  exercised  by  18  unmarried  Overseers,  and  a 

f)icket  of  20  soldiers  is  in  guard  of  the  prison.  The  Director 
eaves  it  to  the  option  of  the  overseers,  wheth^  they  will  keep 
themselves  armed  or  not.  He  himself  is  unarmed,  bat  in  \m 
office  and  in  his  rounds  is  accompanied  by  a  lai^e  fierce  dog. 
Obermayer  objects  to  labour  in  the  open  air,  and  to  agricultural 
employment  of  the  prisoners,  though  not  especially  for  the 
reason  *of  the  possibility  of  their  being  at  any  time  left  no- 
guarde(].  This  objection  of  Obermayrr's  however  appears  only 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  peculiar  condition  of  his  prison, 
which  more  especially  contains  young,  rough,  malicious  crimi- 
nals, drafted  from  an  agricultural  population,  for  whom  of 
course  that  kind  of  employment  would  be  but  little  punishment. 
Obermayer  moreover  requires  strict  discipHne  with  incei^ant 
supervision,  which  in  his  opinion  would  not  be  possible  outside 
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the  precincts  of  th«  prisoD.  Aged  or  delioaie  prisoners — fathers 
of  families — about  one-foarth  of  all  the  prisoners,  he  occupies 
in  the  courts  of  the  prison  with  hdusehold  labour. 

The  kind  of  work  done  in  the  rooms  is  especially  clolh 
manofaoture,  linen  weaving,  frc.,  the  power  being  produced  by 
four  wheels,  turned  by  hand  labour. 

The  population^  which  recruits  his  prison,  is  robust.  When 
there  are  more  convicts  than  he  has  room  for,  he  gives  someot 
bis  prisoners  up  to  other  prisons.  Discipline  is  enforced  by 
moderate  punishment,  such  as  reduction  of  food,  and  cellular 
iucarceration,  but  never  by  corporal  punishments. 

The  Overseers  exercise  their  function  over  a  division  of 
several  work  haUs  or  rooms,  whicli  are  not  closed  from  the 
corridor.  Within  the  work  rooms,  even  if  there  be  only  2 
prisoners  at  work,  one  of  them  is  a  watcher.*  These  watchers 
are  substitutes  for  Overseers,  and  have  to  a  great  extent  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  '*  Elders''  in  the  prisons  of  Saxony. 
On  the  whole,  and  in  every  case,  one  prisoner  is  made  personally 
responsible  for  the  other. 

Talking  during  work  hours  is  prohibited.  During  the  hours 
of  rest,  conversation,  within  the  limits  of  decency  and  propriety 
and  without  noise,  screaming  or  indecent  gestures  and  signs, 
is  permitted. 

Obermayer  manages  also  by  meaus  of  monthly  visits  the 
establishment  for  youthful  criminals  at  Wasserburgh.  Against 
8elf-p<dlution  he  has  used  there  successfully  reduction  of  food 
and  hand  cuffs. 

Daring  the  last  14  years,  Obermayer  has  discharged  1,468 
prisoners  (not  including  removals.)  Of  these,  1200  have 
shown  themselves  reformed  during  the  two  years,  which  in 
Bavaria  is  the  term  of  control.  How  many  of  them  however 
have  after  the  two  years  relapsed  into  crime  is  not  ascertained, 
or  more  properly  speaking  ''  no  account  is  taken  of  such" ; 
and  Obermayer  merely  stated,  that  such  relapsed  criminals  had 
been  re-admitted  into  the  prison. 

Other  competent    authorities  also    afBrm,    that  frequent 

*  Aufpass^  in  the  original,  not  spion^  the  term  adopted  by  Mitter- 
maiar, which  answers  precisely  to  our  word  </;y, whereas  I  am  informed 
hy  Mr.  Leipner  that  aufpatner  has  no  such  invidious  meaning,  and  he 
is  supported  by  Hilpner — see  his  English  and  German  Dictionai'y 
•n  vocibus, — M.  D.  H. 
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escapes  oconr ;  one  case  indeed  had  been  deteeted,  in  wUeh 
one  of  the  prisoners  had  been  mnrdered  bj  Bome  feilov- 
prisoners^  who  intended  to  escape,  and  had  made  it  appeur  as 
a  oase  of  suicide. 

As  regards  the  state  of  health  of  the  prisoners,  experienoe  is 
here  unfavourable ;  mortality  also  is  particolarij  great  heie. 
(According  to  Obermayer's  statement  in  the  year  1855,  from 
70  to  80  died,  according  to  official  statement  91,  vhich  is  I'T 
of  the  average  prison  population.  This  appears  to  be  partly 
an  after-effect  of  the  cholera.)  The  groand  floor  of  the  prisoa 
is  very  damp.  Bat  Obermayer  mentioned  also,  as  a  special 
cause  of  this  high  rate  of  mortality,  the  imprisonment  daring 
trial  in  unhealthy  prisons,  which  has  also  been  coufinned  by 
others.  Obermayer  expressed  bis  well-known  opinion  oo 
separate  imprisonment,  but  stated  also,  that  he  did  ooi  object ' 
to  it,  but  would  use  it  in  caaes  of  prisoners  senteneed  to  short 
terms  of  imprisonment  under  one  year. 

The  ministerial  offices  of  the  Interior,  and  of  Justice^  gavs 
also  full  and  explicit  information  on  every  point  oonneoted 
with  prisons.  The  Beferendary  of  the  ministerial  department 
of  the  Interior  gave  special  information  on  the  control  overtly 
discharged  prisoners,  as  existing  in  Bavaria,  npon  vhich  the 
statements  of  relapses  and  reforms  are  founded. 

All  prisons,  and  all  police  establishments  for  detention*  keep 
a  list  based  upon  the  information,  which  the  local  magistracy 
annually  (i.e.  ailer  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  time  of 
the  discharge  of  the  prisoners)  has  to  forward  to  these  estAbhdk* 
ments,  concerning  their  behaviour.  The  local  authorities 
divide  in  their  reports  the  discharged  into  the  following  thres 
classes :  Belapsed,  Doubtful  and  Beformed.     Whoever  b  re- 

Krted  as  Beformed,  is  struck  from  the  list  of  control,  bat  the 
)ubtful  continue  thereon.  A  criminal  who  afterwards  tills 
into  police  detention  (which  in  Bavaria  munt  not  exceed  the 
term  of  two  years,)  is  noi  considered  a  relapsed  criminal,  bot  is 
merely  continued  on  the  list  aa  Doubtful.  In  the  sense  of  tlie 
criminal  law  the  term  "  Belapse,"  is  never  used.  In  statialieal 
accounts,  those  mentioned  as  reformed,  include  couseqaentl? 
all  such,  as  did  not  relapse  within  the  space  of  12  months  after 
their  discharge.    That  many  of  the  so-called  reformed  after* 

*  Under  this  head  would  he  included,  roost,  if  not  all,  such  of  our 
English  gaols  as  are  not  Qovernment  prisons  for  convicts.    TV. 
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wards  retarn  to  the  priKon  is-  notorioas,  bot  ii  not  noticed  in 
the  ttatistioal  acobants.  Nor  does  the  figare  for  relapses 
ODtitain  those,  which  relapsed  after  otie  year's  good  conduct. 
Tbe  unmber  stated  as  reformed  is  consequently  too  high^  and 
that  of  relapsed  too  low. 

Page  56. — Oberroayer  s  principles  are  professed  in  all  Bava- 
rian prisons;  they  were  at  that  time  (1856)  expressly  adopted, 
and  had  been  introduced  into  the  prisons  by  means  of  ofi^ials, 
who  had  served  with  or  under  Obermayer  at  Kaiserslauteru. 
If  at  the  present  day  various  modifications  and  deviations  may 
be  observed,  and  moreover  an  essentially  different  rule  for 
measuriif]g[  tbe  success  of  the  Munich  prison  has  been  adopted, 
or  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  this  can  in  nowise  reduce  the 
merit  of  Obermayer's  fundamental  ideas.  For  they  have  stood 
their  test  at  Kaiserslautem  under  different  circumstances,  than 
are  existing  at  Munich.  And  when  afterwards  the  success  of 
the  prison  at  Munich  was  overrated,  because  the  special  cir- 
carostanoes  in  force  there — long,  mostly  life-long  periods  of 
detentions  the  provincial  character  of  the  criminals  and  of  the 
crimes  were  lost  sight  of,  so  now  tbe  opposite  mistake  would 
be  made,  were  we  to  estimate  Obermayer's  merits  only  by  the 
somewhat  limited  success  he  has  had  at  Munich.  Granted 
that  Obermayer  be  labouring  Under  a  slight  delusion  as  regards 
tbe  success  of  the  Munich  prison,  yet  he  is  the  last  who  should 
be  reproached  with  it,  he  who  is  its  reformer,  and  that  too  from 
a  perfectly  dilapidated  condition.  Besides,  there  is  a  special 
canse  to  be  found  for  this  delusion  in  the  peculiar  sense,  in 
which  the  word  "  Reformed  "  has  been  adopted  by  the  Bavarian 
Ooivernment  of  prisons.  It  was  probably  M.  Widmer  (Page 
52)  who  first  prominently  and  firmly  showed  and  proved  against 
all  the  hostile  critics  (both  against  tbe  well-meaning  and  against 
tboee  whose  desire  it  was  to  insult)  that  Obermayer's  idea  is 
founded  upon  a  proposition,  which  is  psychologically  correct 
and  proved  by  every  day's  experience.  Anyhow,  a  welUregu- 
lated  and  efikient  government  of  an  extensive  prison  in  which 
the  inmates  are  kept  together,  cannot  be  conceived  without 
tbe  essential  part  of  Obermayer 's  system,  unless  the  cost  be 
disproportionately  increased,  or  the  essence  of  discipline  be 
changed  into  a  mere  appearance. 

That  the  unfavourable  rate  of  mortality  at  Munich  and  in 
some  other  establishments  in  Bavaria,  cannot  be  attributed  to 
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Obermajer's  system^  but  is  partly  owing  to  the  uikfavoonble 
positions  of  these  prisons  and  partly  to  other  external  caas«, 
is  proved  by  the  reports  of  the  Bavarian  Miuietry,  in  which 
prisons^  situated  in  isolated  and  elevated  positions,  but  governed 
on  the  same  principles^  show  as  low  a  rate  of  mort^ty  as  in 
all  likelihood  can  ever  be  attained  in  prisons. 

The  Bavarian  prisons  possess  one  great  advantaji:e  over  al- 
most all  others^  which  is  that  they  consist  of  edifices  whiefa 
were  formerly  convents  or  chapter-houses,  which  by  their 
grandeur,  their  regularity,  their  internal  arrangements,  supply 
all  the  wants  of  a  prison  for  confinement  of  prisoiiCNrs  in  asso- 
ciation. All  crowding  together  of  the  workers  can  be  avoided 
there,  and  arrangements'can  be  made  for  the  prisoners  sleeping 
in  smaller  detachments  in  moderately- sized  apartments^  which 
are  open  on  two  sides  for  inspection  and  control.  If  t)ie  super- 
vision of  the  prisons  of  Bavaria  were  exercised  with  the  same 
care  as  in  Saxony,  and  if  there  were  a  more  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  prisoners  themselves,  these  establishments  would 
then  possess  all  the  preliminary  conditions  necessary  for  con- 
ducting'^  imprisonment  in  association*'  in  its  best  and  most 
efficient  form.  The  want  of  appliances  for  isolation  as  a  means 
for  discipline  is,  however,  felt  everywhere  in  that  countiy. 

Obermayer's  institution  of  "watchers,"  i.e.  prisoners  ia- 
trust<?d  with  supervision,  has  subjected  him  to  bitt«  but  un- 
reasonable reproacltf  s,  especially  from  such  as  have  not  exaouned 
the  matter  practically,  but  only  from  a  distance  and  only  by 
having  it  called  a  apy«-system.  The  partisans  of  the  ''isolated 
imprisonment"  more  particularl}  have  tried  to  deduce  from  it 
the  greatest  possible  barm  to  the  morality  of  the  prisoners. 
This  institution  in  the  form  and  with  the  name  of  '*.  Eiders" 
in  the  Saxon  prisons,  '*  Seniors"  in  the  prisons  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  has  proved  itself  an  efficient  organ  of  control ;  the  supe- 
rior physical  force  of  the  bad  class  is  kept  in  check  by  the 
authoritative  elevation  of  the  better  disposed. 

The  exclusive  supervision  by  the  better  prisoners  is  however 
in  Saxony  limited  to  but  few  cases,  direct  supervision  by  war- 
ders is  still  as  much  as  possible  in  force.  And  this  latter  ar- 
rangement seems  to  be  the  preferable  and  more  efficient  one, 
as  iias  been  proved  more  especially  by  a  comparison  with  tiie 
prison  at  Cologne.  The  constant  presence  of  the  warder,  far 
from  causing  fear  or  exasperation  or  irritation,  aceuiioms  the 
prisoners  to  the  consciousness  of  being  observed  and  is  pro- 
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dnctive  of  confidence  in  the  officers.  The  majority  of  free 
labourers  are  usually  and  for  very  good  reasons  under  a  direct 
supervision— why  should  the  same  system,  which  works  well 
with  free  labourers, be  productive  of  evil  in  the  case  of  prisoners? 
Only  speculative  exaggeration  without  experience  can  lead  to 
that  opinion. 

Page  60. — As  regards  the  treatment  of  juvenile  criminals, 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  have  made  considerable  progress, 
especially  in  comparison  with  Prussia,  inasmuch  as  special 
prisons  have  been  erected  for  their  detention.  And  of  these 
two  countries  Bavaria  has  outstripped  Wurtemberg;  for  in 
Bavaria  these  establishments  have  been  specially  arranged  for 
agricultural  employment  of  the  inmates,  and  the  rules  by 
which  they  are  governed,  show  that  the  ends  which  these  insti- 
tutions ought  to  have  in  view,  and  the  means  to  attain  such 
ends,  have  never  been  lost  sight  of. 

The  want  of  a  kind  of  educational  detention  after  imprison- 
ments, often  very  short,  for  such  as  are  still  in  their  child liood, 
is  certainly  a  defect ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  give  preference  to 
the  arrangements  Existing  in  Saxony,  where  the  juvenile  cri- 
minal is,  by  act  of  grace,  sent  to  a  house  of  correction,^  and 
after  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  is  subject  to  a  further  detention 
under  police  for  correction. f 

Page  66. — Had  I  at  this  moment  a  perfectly  free  choice, 
VI  ithout  need  to  take  into  consideration  the  existing  state  of 
things,  I  would  undoubtedly  decide  for  the  erection  of  small 
panoptic  prisons  like  those  at  St.  Jacob  and  St.  Gall,  each 
however  of  the  size  to  contain  200  prisoners,  and  with  a  cor- 
responding number  of  cells  for  isolation  according  to  Mooser's 
proposal.  I  should  consequently  decide  for  a  mixed  system, 
ip^hich  would  include  both  the  Auburn  system  and  the  system 
of  separate  imprisonment. 

For  I  am  convinced  that  within  such  limit  a  good  govern* 
ment  can  gain  the  majority  of  results,  which  it  is  the  object  to 
gain.  Tliat  the  consequent  multiplication  of  establishments 
would  be  too  expensive  a  plan,cannot  unreservedly  be  conceded. 
Anyhow  the  greater  expense  would  sooner  and  more  certainly 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  results,  which  such  small  prisons 
would  show,  than  would  a  less  expense  for  the  erection  of 
prisons  of  double  or  treble  the  size. 

*  This  ia  so,  and  they  are  called  "  houses  for  education  and  cor- 
rection."—Tr. 

t  Called '*  police  correctional  detention.'* — Tr. 


Art.  IV— "ODDS,  TEIGGEBS  AKD  FLINTS." 

jRecAercAes  sur  le  Feu  Gr^gtois  ei  aur  I'lniroduclion  de  U 
Poudre  h  Canon  Europe,     Paris :  Corr^d.     Ib45. 

It  appears  from  the  Bjzaotiao  writers  that,  in  the  jear 
673,  during  the  reign  of  Constantiue  IIL  during  the  siege 
of  Coostantinople  by  the  Arabs,  Calliniciis,  an  architect  of 
UeliopoliS)  introduced  among  the  Greeks  what  is  called  Greek, 
or  wild  fire,  of  which  thej  consider  him  to  be  the  inventor. 
"It  was  owing  to  this  discovery/'  say  those  authors,  ^'^^ihat  the 
Arab  fleet  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed  in  the  harbour  of 
Cyzicui/' 

Such  is  their  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  first  apph'cation 
of  Greek  fire. 

This  projectiloywhich  was  originally  known  by  the  simple  term 
Greek  fire,  and  now  called  after  Z  oixvi'^t, Wild  fir  e-^gregeou^*^ 
received  from  the  Bysantian  historians  different  named,  such 
as  /eu^maratiae,  from  its  being  used  on  sea,  /eu  liqnide^  a 
term  most  frequent^  applied  to  it ;  feu  mide  ;  jeu  (P artifice, 
feu  energique,  &c.  &c.  It  is  evident  that  by  none  of  these 
terms  is  meant  the  property  of  burning  in  water;  unextinguisb- 
able»  a  property  which  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  wild 
fire. 

The  Greek  emperors  soon  felt  the  great  importance  of  this 
fire,  and  the  use  to  which  it  could  be  applied,  for  its  prepara- 
tion  was  ranked  among^  the  secrets  of  the  state  by  the  emperor 
Constantiue.  That  pnnce,  in  his  work  on  the  administration 
of  the  empire,  considered  as  worthy  the  malediction  of  God 
and  man  who  ever  should  dare  to  communicate  it  to  strangers : 
his  commands  were  faithfully  observed  by  his  successors.  The 
secret  was  rigorously  kept,even  at  the  time  when  the  kings  of  tba 
West  obtained,  after  much  en  treaty,  the  aid  of  Greek  ships  armed 
with  wild  fire. 

The  number  of  those  ships  was  frequently  verj  considerable  ; 
in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  of  Bomain  the  Youn^r,  it  is  faid 
to  have  amounted  to  two  thousand  in  an  expedition  against 
Saracens  of  the  island  of  Crete. 

*  Oregeois  wai  a  term  by  which  the  French,  of  the  middk  ages, 

dittingnished  the  Greeks. 
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There  were  three  different  kindti  of  this  wild  fire. 

The  first  we  shall  classify  under  the  head  of  large  tubes,  and 
which  was  discharged  by  m^ans  of  brass  tubes  after  the  plan 
of  the  emperor  Leo  YL,  **  preceded  by  thunder  and  smoke,  and 
setting  whole  fleets  on  fire.  The  discharging  of  this  fire  was 
both  easy  and  simple,  one  man  placed  at  the  stem  of  a  vessel  was 
sufficient  to  regulate  it.  Generally  there  was  but  one  engine  in 
each  ship,  but  afterwards  each  ship  was  provided  with  several, 
as  we  see  by  the  following  account  of  an  engagement  which 
took  place  at  Pisa. 

"  The  emperor/'  says  Comenus,  *'  being  aware  that  the  enemy 
were  expert  and  skilled  in  sea  fights,  had  figures  placed  in  the 
prow  of  each  vessel  representing  the  heads  of  wild  animals  with 
open  mouths,  and  to  render  their  appearance  more  formidable 
caused  them  to  be  gilt ;  he  then  prepared  the  fire  which  by 
means  of  certain  springs  was  burled  against  the  enemy  from  the 
distended  jaws  of  the  brazen  figures,  and,  as  if  it  were,  vomited 
forth  from  the  bowels  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts."  This 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  the  ''barbarians  were  terrified  by  the 
flames  thus  hurled  against  them,  to  which  they  were  never 
before  accustomed,  and  which  flashed  about  them  in  all  direc- 
tions, at  the  will  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  engine/' 
A  storm  which  raged  during  the  battle  contributed  to  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy.* 

During  the  siege  of  Darazzo  by  Boemond  in  1106,  there 
waa  a  severe  engagement  between  the  Normans  and  the 
besieged,  in  which  the  latter  nmde  use  of  wild  fire,  the 
composition  of  which  is  thus  described  by  Cominus.  "  It  con- 
sists of  the  berries  and  the  juice  of  green  plants  collected  and 
bruised  together,  mixed  with  sulphur;  it  is  then  forced  into 
saiall  cane-tubes  by  means  of  the  breath  blown  strong  and  con- 
tieuously.  It  is  then  set  fire  to  at  one  end ;  Hie  a  fiery  meteor 
it  falls  (Ml  every  thing  that  opposes  it.  The  people  of  Durazzo 
eoiployed  this  fire  because  they  found  themselves  face-to*face 
with  the  enemy,  which  after  setting  fire  to  th^r  beards  and 
burning  their  faces  put  them  to  flight.'^f 

Let  us  now  quote  the  narrative  of  a  battle  fought  betwenr 
the  Greeks  and  Russians.  "Tlien,  aniied  with  a  kind  of 
winged  fire^   and   by   means  of  a  certain   tube,  the   Greek 

*  Alexiade  Lib.  IX.  p.  B35,  336,  ed.  du  Louvre. 
t  Ibi^,  Lib.  XIII  p.  283. 
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general  was  able  to  throw  flames  among  the  Russian  fleet,  a 
sight  as  terrifyiug  as  extraordinary  i  The  Russians  on  behold- 
ing this  magic  fire  precipitated  themselves  into  the  sea  to 
escape  it,  and  Tery  few  ^ere  able  to  return  to  their  country/' 
Those  who  escaped  thus  described  it  to  their  countrymen. 
•*  The  Greek-?  possess  a  kind  offirt  which  flies  thorough  the  air 
like  Hghtnvfiff,  which  tirey  were  able  to  hnrl  against  us,  burning 
our  ships ;  and  by  this  means  we  were  unable  to  conquer 
them."* 

The  following  is  tl\e  description  which  the  Emperor  I^eo, 
the  philosopher,  has  left  Us  of  the  second  kind  of  wild  fire,  of 
which  he  says  he  was  the  inventor  i—*''  This  fire  may  be  also 
employed  in  this  manned  by  means  of  small  tubes,  which  may 
be  thrown  by  the  hand,  and  which  the  soldiers  can  carry  behind 
their  shields.  Those  tubes,  constructed  after  our  plan,  are 
called  hand  tubes^  and  should  be  charged  with  the  -combustible 
used  in  fire- works,  and  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  enemy." 
The  third  kind,  which  the  Emperor  Leo  calls  shells,  or  pois 
filled  with  fiery  matter,  is  well  described  by  the  foUowbg  lines 
of  Nicetas  :— 

"  They  threw  on  the  houses  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  who 
dwelt  on  the  shore  a  kind  of  liquid  fire,  which,  lying  dormant 
inclosed  shells,  suddenly  exploded  into  fiames,  setting  fire  to 
every  thing  within  their  reach." 

Up  to  ttie  time  of  the  Crusades  the  6nM;ks  seem  to  hare  l>een 
the  only  people  in  possession  of  the  secret  of  this  wild  fire,  which 
becameso  famous  in  £urope,that  its  name  wasapplied  all  through 
the  west  to  every  substance  of  a  fiery  or  combustible  nature.f  Tbe 
historians  of  the  first  wars  in  the  east  thus  describe  the  incen* 
diary  projectiles  used  by  the  Arab?,  and  which  were  composed 

Eartly  of  certain  substances,  which,  like  Naptha,  must  kave 
een  comparatively  unknown  to  the  Latins.    Up  to  the  expe- 

•  Ghronique  do  Nestor,  tra4.  du  Boate.  Pari«,  J6M.  P.  53. 
This  is  also  related  by  Luitprand. 

t  Maizeroy  well  understood  this,  as,  in  hit  Qbssf^KttMms^m.  wUdMr^ 
he  says — "  It  is  certain  that  the  fire  invented  hf  CallixMOOs  has  been 
confounded  with  other  substaneea  known  before  his  Uvudp  and  then  m 
use,  or  since  then  invented,  so  that  the  term  wild  fire  was  applied  to 
every  substance  capable  of  producii^  a  conflagration  aed  which  oould 
not  be  extinguished  by  water.  See  '*  InttitelioiU  llilitairee  de 
rEmpereur  Leo,"  t.  U,  p,  278. 
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dition  of  Damietus^  in  1218,  the  description;!  of  those  projec- 
tiles do  not  seem  to  present  anjf  of  the  features  peculiar  to 
the  wild  fire^  and  it  is  only  at  the  latter  period  that  we  find)  in 
the  history  of  Oliver  TBcolatre,  mention  made  of  a  fire 
reiemblUuf  thunder  in  iU  effects,  an  expression  which  reminds 
OS  of  the  description  of  the  Emperor  Leo  X.  Joinville,  who^ 
thirty  years  after^  accompanied  Saint  Louis  into  Egypt,  was  a 
witness  of  the  effect  produced  by  thts  fire,  and  describes  the 
terror  with  which  it  inspired  the  Christians. 

There  is  no  resemblance  whatever  between  the  description 
/>f  Joinville  and  the  accounts  of  the  Latin  writers  previpus  to 
1218 ;  on  the  contrary^  in  the  description  of  tie  mi^Aty  mord, 
the  thunder  ofheaoen^  and  (f  the  flying  dragon  ^  lights  the 
etars  which  seemed  to  fall  from  heaven,  we  recognize  thefl^re^ 
which,  accompanied  hy  thunder  and  smoke,  rose  in  the  air  like 
aflery  meteor,  a$ul  (Appeared  to  come  from  a  great  distancsy 
Itke  thunder. 

The  description  given  by  Joinville,  which  has  been  always 
considered  to  contain  a  frightful  picture  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  wild  fire,  only  proves  the  terror  with  which  this  new 
projectile  inspired  the  Christiaus.''^  Thus  we  see  that,  so  far 
from  being  inextinguishable,  it  could  be  easily  put  out ;  besides, 
those  ravages  which  were  represented  as  so  terrible,  were  merely 
confined  to  the  burning  of  three  wooden  edifices,  a  canvas 
tent,  and  a  palisading  of  pine  wood.  Instead  of  the  injuries 
It  inflicted  being  fatal,  William  de  Boon  received  ashellonliis 
shield ;  St.  liouis  had  the  reins  of  his  horse  shattered  by  it, 
William  de  Malvoisin  was  entirely  enveloped  in  it,  without 
their  receiving  the  slightest  injury,  which,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
Joinville  would  have,  no  doubt,  recorded.*!* 

•  Here  are  a  few  examples.  Accordihg  to  Lebeau,  (History  of 
the  Low  Countries,  t.  XIII,  p.  103)  this  fire,  after  bursting  with 
a  terrible  explosion,eDveloped  in  flames  whole  battalions^  edifices  and 
•hips.  According  to  Michaud  {HUtoire  de$  Croisades,  Ed.  1828, 
t.  in.,  p.  32Bytbts  fire  consaroed  ships,  soldiers  and  arms  ;  and  eteu 
the  waves,  instead  of  extinguishing  it,  onlj  increased  its  fury.  See 
also  Bio^aphie  Miohand,  Art.  Caltinigue ;  and  see  Michelet,  His- 
toire  de  France,  t.  II,  p.  517. 

f  All  those  passages  of  Joinville  are  figuratively  commented  on  in 
an  Arab  mannseripi  to  be  teen  in  the  Imperial  library.  It  appears 
to  have  been  written  in  Egypt,  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen* 
tury  ;  the  various  instruments  which  the  Arabs  used  in  propelling 
their  war-fires  are  there  represented  by  coloured  drawings,  in  which 
are  also  minutely  explained  the  various  combustibles  of  which  the 
fires  were  composed. 
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It  18  worthy  of  remark  thAt  the  Saracena  intPodaced  an 
important  improvement  in  the  system  of  firing  those  projec- 
tiles. Instead,  like  the  Greeks,  of  permitting  them  to  take 
their  own  coarse  in  their  flighty  thev  discharged  them  by  means 
of  engines,  which,  although  it  adaed  to  their  range,  had  the 
disadvantage  of  rendering  them  more  difficult  to  be  managed, 
and  consequently  less  codvenkiit.  This  change,  however,  was 
of  great  importance,  for,  on  sea,  for  inatance,  the  variations 
of  the  atmosphere  freaueutly  rendered  them  useless.  Luitprand, 
a  writer  of  the  ninth  ceotai^r,  after  relating  that  a  Boman 
Emperor,  in  an  expedition  agsinst  the  JB^iasiansi,  after  having 
placed,  not  only  in  the^foreHpart  of  the  ships,  aa  was  the  custom, 
but  abo  at  the  stem  and  aiaea^  engines  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging those  projeetiles,  says :  ^*  In  preaence  of  the  enemy, 
God,  wishing  to  crown  with  victory  his  servants  who  pray  to 
him,  appeas^  the  winds  and  calmed  the  sea ;  /or  aiienoUe  ihi 
Oreeh  could  not  conveniently  work  their  engines  of  war. *^* 
Thus  the  firing  of  the  engines  was  altwded  with  great  incon- 
venience, for  they  could  only  be  worked  in  times  of  perfect 
calm. 

As  to  the  property  of  burning  in  water,  a  property  which 
modern  writers  assert  the  irild  fire  possessed,  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  it  in  the  works  of  Byaantian  writers*  We  must 
also  look  upon»  in  the  light  of  fable,  the  effect  that  vioegai 
was  supposed  to  have  in  extinguishing,  not  only  wild  fire,  but 
every  kind  of  fire.  The  assertions  which  some  authors  Imvo 
made  on  this  subject  have  been  thua  refuted  \^  a  learned 
chemist,  M.  Chevreul,  in  a  paper  in  the  Journal  dee  Savante. 
The  ancienta,  saya  M.  Chevreul,  attnbate  to  vinegar  the  pro- 
perty  of  extinguishing  several  combustible  matters  when  in  ^ 
state  of  ignition,  and  4h^  bdieved  that  vinegar,  possessing  the 
faculty  of  wetting,  and  even  dosolving  several  resinous  ignitable 
matters^  could  also  extinguish  the  flame.  We  will  only  make 
one  objection  to  this  erroneous  assertion,  which  is,  that  vinegar 
does  notdissolve  resinous  subQtances,8aive  in  a  concentrated  state 
{acide  ac^ique  radical),andthat  then  it  is  itself  iiiflammable/'t 

The  secret  of  wild  fire  was  only  known  to  the  Byzantians 
up  to  the  thirteenth  century,  but  from  |ba£  period  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  and  as  the  latter  made 


*  Luitprand,  liK  v.  ob.  6 

f  Journal  des  Softants,  Avri),  1847,  p.  214. 
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no  mystery  of  its  preparation^  tlie  secret  necessarily  spread 
from  place  to  place,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe.  We  read  that 
it  was  used,  in  1207»  at  the  siege  of  I*{iebla,  in  Spain*"* 

"  The  besieged,"  says  an  Arab  writer,  translated  by  J.  Conde, 
^'  threw,  by  moana  of  oectajn  enginea,  into  the  camp  of  the 
Christians,  stones  and  javelins,  miMnf  a  mom  His  thunder 
accompanied  by  fire,1[ 

Froissart  speaka  of  a  oertaiu  fice  which  wad  used  in  F«ance, 
in  tlie  fourtei^tb  cf  ntoryj  by  the  UngUshf  with  artillery,  at  the 
siege  of  the  Castlq  de  Boinin*antin :  ''They  (the  EagUsh) 
brought  into  the  court  yard  cannon  and  waggons  filled  with 
fiery  combustiblea,  which,  when  set  on  fire»  so  spread  that  it 
enveloped  ip  flames  the  roofa  of  the  tower  and  tl^  eitadel^ 
spreading  in  all  directious,  and  destKoyiog  everything  that 
opposed  it. 

it  was  by  the  aid  of  those  projectiles^  that  a  Panish  lord 
tpok^in  1420,  the  fort  Sainte  Gertrude,  and  that,  in  1449, 
the  town  Pont  Audmer  was  burned  by  the  army  of  Charlea 
Yllr,  a  QirQuinstance  to  which  we  will  return,  f  iiia%^  the 
Greeks,  who  were  the  first  to  make  any  mention  of  tlus.fin^ 
^re  also  the  last  to  allude  to  it.  PharanUa,  who  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  by  Mahomet  IL,  relatea  that  a 
certain  German,  very  skilful  in  the  preparation  of  the  wild  fire, 
and  in  firing  the  engines,  caused  a  counter-mine  to  be  prepar-r 
ed  and  filled  with  Uquid  artificial  fire.  ''Then,"  continues 
Fharant^a,  ''all  being  ready,  be  himself  fired  the  mine  and 
destroyed  numbers  of  the  Turks.  The  Turka>  in  their  turn, 
kindled  their  liquid  fire,  which  they  had  previously  prepared, 
but  which  proved  a  failure,  haviug  succeeded  in  destroying 
only  a  portion  of  an  old  tower  by  the  exploaion*" 

He  theai  describes  a  combat  sustained  by  three  Genoese 
ships  and  an  imperial  galley,  against  the  entice  fleet  of  the 
enemy,  during  which  engagement  the  Greeks  threw  amongst 

•  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  tubes,  used  in  throwine  wild 
fire,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  JemsaTem.  ^  I  have  seen/'  says 
Ghateaubriand, "  io  the  o^k  of  /erti8aleia',aD  aoeient  chamber  idled 
with  old  helmets,  some  of  which  were  of  ibe  form  of  Egyptian  oaps — 
bonnets.  I  also  remarjced  some  iron  tubes  of  the  len^^  and  thick- 
ness of  a  gun  barrel,  the  use  of  which  I  am  ignorant  of.  1  secretN 
endeavoured  to  purchase  a  fkw  of  those  remnants  of  antiquity,  and  I 
cannot  now  saj  why  I  dfd  not  suoceed.  S^e  '*  Itaneraire  dt  Paris  i 
Jerusalem/*  Ed.  1844,  t.  H.  p.  313. 

t  Historja  de  la  domination  de  los  Arabes  en  Espaniti,  t.  Ul>  oh.  J, 
p.  42. 
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the  enemy  ihelh  filled  with  fire.  Tartlier  on,  he  alludes  to  an 
attempt  of  a  Venetian  to  destroy,  by  means  of  wild-fire,  a  bridge 
of  boats  constructed  by  the  Turks,  the  whole  length  of  the 
harbour.* 

Wild-fire  was^therefore,  used  at  the  same  time  by  the  Greeks 
and  Turks,  and  the  siege,  on  this  occasion,  was  conducted  by 
two  foreigners,  a  Gterman  and  a  Venetian. 

Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  about  the  time 
when  no  further  mention  is  made  of  it,  wild->fire  was  known  in 
Asia,  Greece,  Spain,  France,  in  Holland,  and  probably  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  Therefore,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  projectile  in  use  during  seven  hundred  years, 
which  several  nations  employed  with  artillery  for  a  century,  a 
circumstance  which  should  prevent  its  being  forgotten,  would, 
without  any  assignable  cause,  cease  everywhere  to  be  in  use  in 
such  an  age  of  progress  and  civilisation,  as  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  This  hypothesis  is  inadmissible,  particularly 
when  we  consider  how  difficult  it  is  to  destroy  amongrt 
a  people  the  use  of  a  weapon  to  which  they  have  been  long 
accustomed. 

Whoever  occupies  himself  with  the  subject  of  the  origin  of 
useful  inventions,  knows  well  how  very  seldom  they  are  totally 
forgotten ;  they  are,  in  later  times,only  transformed  and  changed 
in  name. 

It  is,  however,  a  general  opinion  of  the  present  day,  that  tlie 
secret  of  wild-fire  is  lost.  Because  none  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  our  pyrotechnics  in  any  way  resemble  the  marvellous 
properties  so  gratuitously  attributed  to  the  wild-fire  of  the 
ancients — because  its  name  is  not  found  in  the  vocabulary  of 
our  artillery,  it  is  uiiiversally  believed,  on  that  account,  that 
the  projectile  itself  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  use,  and  has 
not  even  left  a  trace  of  its  existence  behind.t 

•  Chronique  d&  Georges  Phrantza,  yieDDe,1796,in  fo.  p.54,  &5,  57 
t  Different  attempts  were  made  during  the  last  century  to  gain 
the  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  a  prmectile  to  which  tradition 
attributed  such  formidble  properties.  In  France  those  experimeDta. 
fouiided  principally  on  the  idea  that  the  wild  fire  could  not  be  extiih- 
guished  by  water,  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  discoveries  either  true 
or  false,  but  always  involved  in  obscurity. 

The  following  appears  on  this  subject  in  the  Mimoins  Seerdt 
de  la  Eepubligue  des  Leitres,  dated  19  November,  1773  : — 
A  person  named  Dupr^,  bUs,  by  means  of  chemical  processes,  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  the  wild  fire  of  the  ancients,  that  is  of  a  fire 
which  increases  in  intensity  and  power  by  the  application  of  water. 
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If  we  once  admit  that  the  secret  of  wild  fire  is  not  really 
lost,  now  that  its  real  eflfects,  deprived  of  the  exaggeration  and 
the  marvellous  which  false  reports  attributed  to  it,  have  been 
distinctly  defined,  it  will  suffice  to  determine  what  could  have 
been  the  nature  of  this  projectile,  to  see  what  projectiles,  how 
in  use  amongst  us,  most  resemble  w^at  were  calred  large  tubers 
and  shells  filled  with  fiery  matter  used  by  the  ancients. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Dietionnaire  ctariillerie  de  Vencyclopedie 
metAodigue,  published  in  1822,  we  read  as  follows  under  the 
article  Squih,  that  is,  Rockets. 

"  Those  large  and  smaller  fire-works,  made  into  a  cartridge, 
are  so  called,  and  generally  of  a  cylindrical  form.  What 
18  remarkable  in  squibs  and  rockets  is,  that  they  possess  in 
tkemselves  tAe  principle  of  motion,  are  self  propelling/.'* 

A  more  recent  work  on  this  subject  completes  the  defim'tion.' 

**  It  is  observed  by  all  ^ho  devote  themselves  to  the  subject 
of  war-rockets  that  they  are  very  irregular  in  their  flight ; 
iAe  wind  has  much  power  over  a  projectile  of  such  length  ;  as  it 
travels  but  slowly  at  first,  its  direction  is  easily  clanged  or  in- 
fluenced by  the  atmosphere,  and  the  unequal  density  of  the  air 
it  has  to  traverse.  Tney  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
calm  weather,  but  the  sliglitest  change  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  may  render  them  entirely  useless.  It  would  be 
very  imprudent  then,  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  an  arm, 
which  may  become  useless  at  the  very  time  it  is  most  required."* 

On  comparing  those  two  descriptions  of  the  tubes  and 
rockets,  it  is  impossible  riot  to  see  that  they  are  one  and  the 
same,  although  separated  by  a  distance  of  several  centuries. 
There  is  not  one  property  lo  be  found  in  the  tubes  alluded  to 

The  government  to  which  he  had  offered  his  secret  very  wisely  de- 
clined to  purchase  such  a  dreadful  means  of  contributing  to  the  des- 
truction of  mankind,  but  gave  him  a  pension  on  condition  that  he 
would  not  divulge  or  »eli  hit  secret  to  any  other  power.  The 
modern  inventor  is  not  long  dead*  but  it  is  feared  that  documents  mny 
have  been  found  among  his  papers  which  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  fatal  secret :  every  precaution  has  however  been  td<en  to  prevent  a 
publication  which  would  be  sure  to  be  attended  by  such  ^Mrful  con* 
fleqttenoes. — See  Art  de  verifier  let  dates  (regne  de  Louu  XV,  J  p.  417. 
AJLso  La  dietionnaire  dee  origmes^  de  N&el  et  Carpentkr,  I  re^  edkUn*  t» 
l,p*  466 .*  les  LettreA  nur  la  pA]feiqm  et  la  ehimie^ par  ^*  Martith  t*  1 , 
p^  232  .*  Coitet  -Eeetd  eur  les  deoamoertes  noivelk^. 

*  Etat  aottiel  de  rArtillerie  de  campagne  in  Suropt»  par  Mane, 
1838,  in  8o,  p.  136»  36.  ... 
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that  is  Dot  applicable  to  rockets,  and  vice  versa.  The  projectile 
which,  according  to  Cominins,po8seB8ed  the  property  of  rairing 
itself  in  the  air,  is  nothing  but  the  self-propelUmg  roeieL 

Then  the  projectile  which,  according  to  Joinville,  had  a  bng 
laminous  tabe,  emitting  such  light  during  the  night  that  tbe 
army  were  enabled  to  see  as  well  as  in  the  day :  is  not  this  the 
rocket  so  often  used  at  the  present  day  to  light  up  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  places  that  are  being  besieged,  and  also  in  certain 
military  operations?  The  facility  in  using  the  wild-fire,  aad 
its  harmless  efi'ects — all  this  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  Bofflan  iigbti, 
blue  lights  and  rockets. 

They  resemble  each  other  even  in  their  imperfections,  since, 
notwithstanding  the  progress  science  has  made,  the  unoertaint; 
in  tbe  precision  of  the  rocket  caused  by  atmospheric  influence, 
renders  tliis  projectile  now,as  well  as  in  the  time  of  Luitprand, 
comparatively  useless.  The  only  difference,  one  not  of  much 
weight,  consists  in  the  substituting  a  cylindrical  cartridge  for  a 
cane  tube. 

Lo9tff  tube$^  then,  were  ovdyfiying  rockeU,  at  the  extremities 
of  which  was  placed  combustible  or  ignitable  matter. 

Any  further  discussing  would  be  useless  to  detenmne  tbe 
nature  of  tbe  different  kinds  of  wild-fire  :  should  we  wish  to  be 
satisfied  on  this  point,  we  need  only  consult  the  aotbois 
already  quoted  to  prove- 
First,  That  hand  tuLee,  which  only  differed  from  the  large  w^ 
tubes  in  their  length,  were  the  same  as  those  squibs  with 
which  children  now  amuse  themselves. 

Second,  That  the  balls  filled  with  ignitable  substance  veie 
nothing  else  than  fire  balls.* 

We  have  still  two  authors  to  confirm  us  in  our  opinion,  and 
to  prove  that  in  the  fifteenth  century,  according  to  aome 
writers,  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  rocket  and  wild-fire. 

Blondel,  chaplain  of  Charles  VII.,  relates  that  in  1449,  mt 
the  siege  of  Pont  Audmer,  at  which  he  assisted  as  a  yoci^ 
man  belonging  to  the  house  of  St.  Pol,  touhing  to  try  tike  efftdL 

*  We  should  sooner  arrive  at  those  conclusions  weroit  ncft  for  tb« 
unreasonable  obstinacjr  evinced  up  to  the  present  day  in  oonfooiMfiiig 
two  things  essentiallj  distinct,  namely,  the  matter  conetitutiiig'  tke 
principle  of  the  rockets,  as  a  simple  fiving  squib,  and  the  coa- 
bustible  intended  to  set  it  on  fire,  which,  in  old  diays,  as  vitK  os, 
was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  projectile. 
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^tie  wiU  /Ire,  be  seked  t  tqoib  ignited  with  sulphur  (fiuum 
^u^wrt  ign^wm)  and  threw  it  against  a  house  in  the  town> 
setting  it  on  fire.  This  we  have  discoved  in  the  MSS.  Biblio- 
th^ue  Imperiale,  No.  6>197. 

^lere  can  be  no  difficulty  hwe  as  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  wordyiwffm,  for  Chartier,  alluding  to  that  translation^  thus 
writes — "  They  took  the  town  by  assault  by  the  aid  of  rockets 
thrown  against  it.*'  Anottier  coteznporary  writer>  Jacques 
Ducleroq,  says :  *^  at  last  the  town  was  taken  by  assault  by 
means  of  fire  rock^  thrown  into  it."* 

Should  we  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
combustible  which^  of  itself,  could  produce  the  three  different 
kinds  of  wild  fire^  and  examine  the  different  exploding  sab- 
stances  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  we  must  arrive  at  the 
oonchision>  that  of  all  compounds,  either  liquids,  or  solids^ 
capable  of  exploding,  gunpowder  alone,  from  the  combination 
of  the  different  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  possesses 
the  required  conditions. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  most  ancient  work  which  treats  of 
rockets,  says  on  this  subject,  the  famous  treatise  entitled  lAbet 
igmvm  ad  oamitireudQa  Aostes,  the  author  of  which,  Marcus 
GracQs,  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  is  generally  supposed.f 

This  work,«whioh  we  believe  j^read  all  over  Europe  after  the 
omiquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  J^atins,  who  must  have  been 
then  anxioiie  to  aeqaire  as  much  as  possible  o|  the  military 
information  of  the  ioy^mtians,  is  evidently  a  translation  from 
the  Cbeek.^  There  are  in  tim  work  about  thirty  receipts, 
generally  of  no  importance,  such  as  those  concerning  wild  fire» 
and  He  fires  saUio  iave  been  discovered  by  Aristotle,  tphich  were 
to  last  nine  years.  But  of  these  there  are  two,  and  one  in 
particular,  which  explain  the  composition  of  powder,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  those  very  receipts  are  the  receipts  in- 

*  Ohartier,  HUtoire  de  Oharles  TIL,  1663,  p.  146,  Mewwires  de 
I>iicleroq,  t.  I.  ch.  8.  edition  da  Paath^n. 

t  See  Schcdl,  HiOoire  de  la  LUSraturs  Orecque  Frt^me,  t.  VII,p. 
21 1.  Biographie  UfWoeruUe,  art.,  Marcus  Grmeus ;  et  M.  M,  Rginaud, 
€t  J^avi,  du  l!'eu  Qrigeois  et  des  Feu  de  geurre,  1843-49. 

^  The  oldest  Mannscript  known  of  this  work  is  in  the  library  at 
Munich ;  it  is  said  to  date  from  the  thirteenth  centary.  There  are 
t'wo  other  copies  of  it  in  the  imperial  library,  Paris.  Of  those 
tw^o  mannsoripts,  between  which  there  is  no  material  difference,  one 
is  of  the  XVI,  and  the  other  of  XYII  century.  The  latter  was 
published  in  1804. 
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tended  to  illustrate  tlie  fabrication  of  squibs  and  cn^ckers,  the 
composition  of  whicii  is  most  clearly  described.* 

Several  distinguished  writers  who,  on  several  points,  differ 
from  the  opinion  here  put  forth,  admit  however  that  the  Arabs 
used  war-rockets  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  wild-^rc  of 
which  Joinville  speaks,  was,  according  to  them,  nothmg  else 
than  the  projectile  which  in  the  East  went  by  the  name  of  tke 
Egg  which  moves  and  burns.  Or,  as  they  themselves  say,  "  in 
the  shape  given  to  this  projectile  in  the  Arab  manuscripts, 
two  and  even  three  rockets  seem  to  have  been  used  to  propel 
those  incendiary  projectiles. "t 

We  are  therefore  led  to  believe  that  it  was  in  the  shape  of 
rockets  that  powder  was  first  used  for  military  purposes.  Id 
fine,  artillery  had,  in  its  slow  and  tardy  developemcnt,  to  go 
through  those  phases,  and  experience  those  trials  to  which  ail 
human  sciences  are  subject  at  their  birth.  The  rocket,  that  is 
the  uncertain  range,  made  its  appearance  under  the  name  of 
wild-fire f  and  so  continued  without  a  rival  untill  the  introdoc- 
tion  of  the  certain  range^  or  what  was  called  fire^mouiks  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  latter  arrived  to  any  perfection  the  former  fell 
into  disuse,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centaiy, 
and  was  only  retained  by  those  whose  ideas  of  the  military  art 
were  much  the  same  as  the  Greeks  of  the  Bas-Empire.  Id 
the  wars  of  Tippoo-Saib  against  the  English  it  supplied  the  place, 
almost  exclusively,  of  artillery  amongst  the  Indians,  who  un- 
derstood and  used  it  with  great  successi  which  caused  it  to  be 
reiutroduced  into  Europe.  Buggeri  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
have  it  adopted  in  France  in  1795.  It  is  now  transformed, 
thanks  to  recent  discoveries  and  improvements,  the  necessaiy 


*  "  IgDift  volatih's  hoc  modo  conficitur  :  accipe  lib.  1  solfuris  rivi ; 
lib.  2  carbonum  tiliiae  vel  salicoe :  6  lib.  salit  petrosi ;  qoie  trii 
tubtilissime  terrantur  in  lapide  niarmoreo.  Postea  pulverem  ad 
libitum  in  tunica  reponatis  volatili,  vel  tonitruum  faciente.  Nota : 
Tunica  ad  Tolandum  debet  esse  gracilis  et  longa,  et  cum  pro&dicio 
pulyere  optime  conculcato  repleta.  Tunica  vero  tonitruum  facieiu 
debet  esse  brevis  et  grossa,  et  prsedicto  pulvere  semi-plena,  et  ab 
utraque  parte  fortissimo  filo  ferreo  bene  ligata.  Nota :  Quod  ad 
▼olandum  tunica  plicaturas  ad  libitum  habere  potest,  tonitruum  rero 
faciens  quam  pluriroas  plicaturas.  Nota :  Quod  duplex  poteris  facere 
tonitruum  atque  duplex  volatile  instrumentum,  tunicam  subtiliter  is 
tunica  includendo." 

t  See  also  on  this  subject  several  articles  in  the  Bibliotheque  d« 
I'Ecole  des  chartes ;  and  in  le  journal  des  Sciences  milit^ires  dt 
Corr6ard Kd.  1847. 
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results  of  long  years  of  study  and  of  wars,  and  we  see  it, 
under  the  new  name  of  Congreve  rocketSy  struggling  to  resume 
a  position  which  perhaps  the  incessant  advance  of  science  will 
no  longer  recognize. 

Several  derivations  are  given  for  the  word  artillery.  Some 
pretend  that  it  is  derived  from  two  latin  words,  are  toUendi ; 
others  maintain  that  it  was  introduced  by  a  man  named  Tillery, 
and  that  it  is  from  him  the  art  derives  its  name.  This  term, 
however,  the  true  etymology  of  which  is  ar9  ielorum^  was  long 
in  use  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Joinville  mentions, 
C.  224,  a  certain  Jean  TErmin,  one  of  the  king's  artillery,  who 
was  sent  to  Damascus  *'to  purchase  horn  and  glue  to  make 
cross-bows."  We  have  it  denned  by  a  poet  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  Guillaume  Guiart,  in  the  following  lines : 

"Artillerie  est  la  charroi 
Qui  par  due,  par  comte,  par  roi, 
Ou  par  aucun  seigneur  de  terre, 
£st  charge  de  quarrians  en  guerre, 
D'arbalestes,  de  dars,  de  lances, 
Et  de  targes  d'unes  semblances.*^ 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  to  disinguish  the  old  from  the  new 
artillery,  the  latter  was  called  jdom?^/*  artillery.  However  we 
see  from  the  following  passage  of  Bramtome,  that^  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  word  artillery  still  retained  its 
primitive  meaning  :~*^And  even  yet,  our  kings  retain  in  their 
service  a  master  of  artillery,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  cross- 
bows and  arrows  :  those  which  I  have  seen  appeared  to  be 
manufactured  with  considerable  skill :  he  also  superintended 
the  making  of  rockets."''^ 

The  first  cannon  in  use  was  of  a  very  small  bore,  and  might 
be  considered  as  portable  fire-arms,  if  their  construction  did  not 
render  them  inconvenient.  They  were  carried  on  carts,  and  on 
wheels,  and  were  fired  on  pivots.t 

In  1827,  a  fisherman  of  Calais,  having  cast  his  nets  on  a 
bank  called  Dartingue,  about  a  few  leagues  from  the  city, 
drew  up  an  old  cannon  which,  according  to  all  probability, 

*  Ed.  du  Pantheon  LittSraire,  t.  I.  p.678. 

t  There  were  some,  so  light  and  small,  sajs  Father  Daniel  (t.  I. 
liv.y  II  p.  321)  that  they  could  be  carried  bjr  two  men.  When  about 
to  be  fired  they  were  placed  on  a  support,  fixed  in  the  ground.  The 
400  cannoni  which,  says  Froissart,  tne  English  used  at  the  siege  of 
6aint  Malo>  in  1 378,  were,  no  doubt,  of  this  class. 
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belonged  to  the  earliest  agies  of  liriSlery.  The  fbUoviDg  is  th« 
description  given  of  it  :— 

^'It  is  an  iron  cylind^,  very  irregalar,  about  three  leet  dgbt 
inches'  long,  at  the  end  of  which  was  an  iron  contrivance  with 
a  handle^  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  it,  1  foot  8  inches  in 
length.  Towards  the  centre  was  a  kind  of  ring  with  two 
trunnions  for  placing  it  on  the  firame^  with  an  opening  or 
receptacle  at  the  breech,  provided  with  an  iron  key,  to  receive 
a  tube  7  inches  long  and  2)  inches  in  diameter^  with  a  breech 
and  touch'hole,  which  could  be  unscrewed  and  loaded  in  the 
hand,  for  during  a  considerable  time  cannon  were  loaded  at 
the  breech  or  stock,  a  contrivance  which  some  annomera  of 
the  present  day  have  adopted  in  the  construction  of  fowling 
pieces,  and  as  we  see  by  several  drawings  in  manuscripts,  were 
discharged  by  means  of  an  iron  bar  heated  in  a  furnace  placed 
near  the  cannon.  The  thickness  of  this  cannon  at  the  breech  was 
about  5  inches,  in  the  middle  3  inches,  and  at  the  mouth 
li  inches.  The  piece  was  still  loaded,  and  when  after  con- 
siderable difficulty  it  was  unscrewed  it  was  found  to  contain 
one  ounce  of  powder  which,  although  it  had  lost  its  strength, 
still  retained  its  original  smell  and  appearance.  The  barrel  was 
hermetically  sealed  o^  means  of  an  oak  plug  which  appeared 
to  have  been  driven  m  with  great  force,  no  doubt  to  eiire  it 
more  effect :  outside  or  above  the  powder  was  a  ball  of  lead 
one  inch  four  lines  in  diameter,  enveloped  in  hemp  and  weigh- 
ing four  ounces." 

This  piece  was  sold  by  the  fishermen,  and  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  an  Englishman  from  Essex,  for  1,200  francs,* 

"  It  is  certain,"  says  Diego  Ufano,  "  that  the  first  cannon 
were  very  imperfectly  constructed  and  attended  with  mnch 
danger,  as  they  were  manufactured  with  great  difficultv.  For, 
as  they  knew  nothing  about  casting,  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  large  strong  plates  of  iron,  such  as  we  see 
in  funnels  or  boilers,  and  thus  constructed,  they  were  charged 
with  coarse  bad  powder,  as  it  must  have  been  when  first  in- 
vented, without  any  rule  as  to  quantity ;  this  was  the  cannooy 
this  the  artillery  in  use  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  till,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  human  mind,  ever  struggling  to  advance 
and  progress,  found  the  means  of  refining  the  powder,  and  melt- 
ing iron  and  brass  to  cast  pieces  of  ordnance,  wliich  ^ancefortli 
were  everywhere  substituted  for  the  old.      But  ea  it  wa 

*  See  Magastn  Pittoretque,  ana^e,  1836,  p.  199 
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foBQd  that  the  iron  cannon  were  easily  injured,  and  those  of 
biass  not  snfficiently  stoong  or  sore,  a  mixture  of  brass  and 
other  metals  was  discovered  better  adapted  to  durable  pieces, 
to  which  different  names  have  been  given,  according  to  their 
natnre  and  their  range/'''^ 

Petrarch  informs  us,  that  wooden  cannon  were  at  one  time  in 
use  which,  no  doobt,  were  secured  by  iron  rings.t 

•'  For  a  long  time,"  says  Froissart,  "  the  artillery  used  in 
campaigning  was  a  small  battery,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
large  cross-bars  ranged  abreast  on  high  carnages  of  rude  con- 
fltraction,  mounted  on  two  or  four  wheels,  bound  with  iron." 
The  cannon  used  by  Maistre  Jean  deLorrain,inhis  sorties  against 
the  English  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  was  of  this  kind,  and  was 
called  mdaudfquin.  rreviously,  this  name  was  applied  to  the 
war  chariots  described  by  Monstrelet. 

The  Dite  de  Baurgogne,  Jean  Sans  Peur,  when  laying  siege 
to  Ham,  had  in  his  army,  according  to  Monstrelet,  about  2,000 
chariots  and  waggons,  and  a  great  many  batteries  with  their 
appendages  on  wheels,  each  drawn  by  a  horse;  there  were, 
besides,  long  iron  spears  to  engage  in  close  combat,  if  necessary.]' 

In  the  history  of  the  Houses  of  Carrara,  by  Qiovaui  Citad 
ella,  we  have  the  following  details  concerning  a  kind  of  ribau- 
deqoin,  constructed  by  Scaliger,  in  1387* 

"  Scudiger,"  says  Citadella,  '•  put  together  several  instru- 
ments of  artillery,  by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
several  months  of  fire  to  play  together,  and  send  death 
through  the  camp  of  the  ^nemy.  He  constructed  three 
la^e  carriages,  or  waggons,  each  with  three  tiers  of  cannon, 
each  tier  having  three  cQn:])artment8,  and  each  compartment 
twelve   bombs,  with   as   many   balls.      Each    waggon    con- 

*  Artillerie,  ourrage,  d' Instruction  de  TArtillerie  et  de  sea 
appartenances  par  Diego  UfiEtno,  capitain  d'Artillerie  au  chateau  d' 
Anvers,  Traduction  Fran9aise,  Bouen,  1628,  ch.  2.  p.  3. 

t  '*  Non  imitabile  fulmen  ligneo  quidem*  sed  tartareo  mittitur 
instrumento** — De  Bemediis  utriusque  fortunae,  t.  1.  dialog.  99. 
Petrareb  says  that  according  to  some  authors  this  discovery  is  due  to 
ArebiBnedes.  It  is  to  the  same  inventor  that  Leonarda  de  Vinci, 
attributes  the  introduction  of  vapour  or  steam  cannon  of  which  he 
li«s  eiven  a  description  and  drawing  in  a  manuscript,  a  work  which 
BC  Oe^eclnaa  allndes  to  in  a  verj  interesting  article  in  L* Artiste, 
For  more  detailed  information  concerning  this  curious  machine  see 
/*  Ms$Qi  iur  Us  origine*  de  la  vapeur,  de  Lion  Lalanne,  Maga&in 
Pittoresque,  Nov.   1847. 

%  Monstrelet,  p.  205. 
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taioed  144  ribaudequins^  with  a  man  to  serve  each  row,  and  to 
fire  the  guns  by  twelves.  Each  battery  was  drawu  by  four 
huge  horses  in  armour,  and  for  each  horse  there  was  a  conductor, 
armed  with  a  hatchet;  there  were  besides,  twelve  other 
horses  similarly  caparisoned,  each  led  by  a  man  holding  in  his 
hand  a  shaft,  with  a  hollow  iron  head  filled  with  combustible 
matter,  which,  when  it  struck  the  enemy,  ignited,  spreading 
flames  all  round.* 

This  battery  continued  to  be  long  in  use ;  in  14^,  at  the 
battle  of  Saint  Jacques,  the  Swiss  had  a  piece  which  they 
called  Aail  cannon  (Hagel  Bache)  which  consisted  of  a  train 
of  nine  small  pieces.  General  Coglione  f  used  at  the  battle 
of  Kicardena,  in  1446,  small  cannon  mounted  on  waggons, 
about  two  yards  in  length,  and  throwing  a  ball  the  size  of 
a  plum.  Some  erroneously  consider  this  to  be  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Italian  general.  The  cannon  of  small  bore 
had  already  been  considered  so  portable  that  they  went  by  the 
name  of  flying,  or  light  artillery.  J  Doctor  Henry  savs,  **  that 
the  Scotch  had,  as  early  as  1471,  war  chariots  armed  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon. 

In  1477,  Orso  degli  Orsini,  in  his  Tratiato  deUa  Militia, 
when  speaking  of  an  army  composed  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
assigns  it  200  small  chariots,  carrying  200  small  pieces — «r- 
hatanes.  "  Those  chariots,'^  says  he,  "  should  have  in  front, 
as  a  protection,  planks  covered  with  leather,  and  which  should 
cover  not  only  the  pieces,  but  the  cross-bow-men  and  the 
gunners.'^§ 

After  being  for  many  years  in  use,  those  batteries  were 
discontinued,  and  again  frequently  put  forth  as  new  inventions. 
In  the  expedition  of  Francis  I.,  into  Italy  (1515),  Count  Pedro 
de  Navarre,  general  of  the  French  infantry,"  says  Fleurange, 
'*  constructed  a  kind  of  pare  of  artillery  after  a  manner  which 
the  young  adventurer   had   learned,  being  only  two  feet  in 

*  See  the  original,  in  Italian,  in  Etudes  iur  U  pass^  et  tavemr  4§ 
V Artilleries  par  NapolSon-LouiB  Bonaparte,  1846,  t.  1,  p.  40,  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French,  This  is  the  most  perfect  work, 
witbjwhich  we  are  acquainted,  on  the  history  of  Artillery. 

t  We  think  the  author  of  des  Etudet  is  wrong  in  so  callings  tlM 
celebrated  Italian  general,  whose  real  name  was  Sarthelemy  Ool«uoi 

X^tudet,  Michaud  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  at  Paul  Jovt, 
when  he  says  that  the  Italian  general  was  the  first  to  use  campaign 
artillery,  and  to  provide  cannon  with  frames. 

§  Etudes,  p.  95. 
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length,  and  capable  of  discharging  fifty  balls  at  a  time,  which 
rendered  great  service ;  he  also  had  constructed  at  Lyons,  by 
order  of  the  King,  three  hundred  piecea,  which  were  transported 
on  mules,  fifteen  days  previous  to  the  King^s  departure ;  it  was 
a  kind  of  artillery  not  before  in  use,"* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  this  artillery,  for 
the  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  an  inventory  of  artillery-of 
the  castle  of  S^dan,  drawn  up  the  10th  October,  1642 ;  this 
castle  had  belonged  to  Vleurange.  In  this  document  there  is 
mention  made  of  "  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  small  iron 
cannon  of  the  length  of  pistols  having  a  screw  at  the  breech/'f 

Francois  de  Babutin  mentions,  thirty  six  years  later,  in  his 
CoMtnentaires  des  demises  guerres  de  Belgique,  in  the  artillery 
of  Henry  II.,  two  pair  of  barrels,  a  strange  and  novel  kind  of 
artillery."  Finally  in  1622,  at  the  battle  of  Wimpfen,  the 
margrave  of  Baden-Durlach  had  in  his  army  carriages  armed 
with  spears,  on  which  were  placed  small  mortars  which  were 
considered  to  be  his  own  invention. 

Besides  the  small  pieces  just  mentioned,  there  were  cannons 
of  huge  dimensions,  intended  for  siege  purposes.  If  we  are  to 
believe  Froissart,  the  Gantois  at  the  siege  of  Oudeuarde  in 
1«582,  ''in  order  to  surprise  the  garrison,  constructed  an 
immense  gun,  being  fifty  inches  at  the  mouth,  which  threw 
wonderfully  large  balls  of  great  weight ;  when  this  bomb  was 
fired  the  flash  could  be  seen  five  leagues  off  at  day  time,  and 
at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues  at  night,  making  such  a  noise 
when  exploding  as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  were  there.'^^ 

We  find  in  Christine  de  Pisan,  the  following  list  of  large 
cannon  in  the  French  arms  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

"  Four  large  pieces,  one  called  Gariite,  another  Boief  the 
third  Seneque,  and  the  fourth  Marye.  The  first  threw  from 
four  to  five  hundred  pounds  weight,  the  second,  three  hundred, 
the  third  and  fourth,  two  hundred.  "Item.  Another  cannon 
called  Monffort^  throwing  three  hundred  pounds  weight,  and 
considered  the  best  of  all. 


*  Memoirest  ch.  48.  Collect   Micband-Poujoulat,  p.  48. 

t  £htde$,  p,  173. 

t  Froissart,  Ed.  da.  Pantheon,  p.  54S,  ann8e  1551. 
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**  Item.  A  brass  oannon  ealied  Ortigne  which  throws  one 
hniidred  pounds. 

*^  Item.  Twentj  other  common  pieces  for  throwing  stones 
ftsd  pieces  of  kad  and  iron/'* 

Amelgardy  speaking  of  the  siege  of  Caen  in  1550,  says : 
"  it  was  a  beantifol,  and  at  the  same  time^  a  terrible  sights  to 
see*  the  effect  of  the  bombs  and  stoae-gans^f  of  snch  enormous 
sizcj  and  the  other  gons  of  smaller  bore  bat  beyond  counting, 
wi^  which  the  enemj  had  surrounded  nearly  the  whole  city. 
According  to  ancient  writers  there  were  twenty*fonr  of  those 
guns  so  large  that  a  man  could  easily  sit  upright  in  them.} 

The  largest  oannon  we  read  of  in  history,  was  used  by  the 
Turks  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  143S.  The  Greek 
historians  have  transmitted  to  us  cunous  details  on  this  subject. 
Towards  the  endof  the  year  145£,  when  Mahomethad  determined 
to  take  possesion  of  the  capital  of  the  Byzantlan  empire,  a 
cannon  founder  firom  Holland^  named  Oban,  presented  him- 
self before  him.  He  had  previously  offered  his  service  to  the 
Ghreeks,  but,  says  Ducas,  he  was  so  badly  paid  that  he  could 
not  live  in  Constantinople,  and  took  refuge  with  the  barbarians, 
by  whom  he  was  so  well  received  and  allowed  such  an  income, 
that  if  he  had  received  but  the  fourth  part  from  the  emperor, 
he  would  never  have  left  him.  Being  asked  if  he  eould  make  a 
eannoQ  large  enough  to  throw  a  stone  which  would  destroy 
^e  widls  of  Constantinople,  he  replied  that  he  could  make  a 
cannon  capable  of  throwing  a  stone  of  any  ske,  adding  that  he 
knew  exactly  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  engaged  to  reduce 
them  to  ashes  were  they  even  as  strong  and  as  solid  as  the 


*  ChriBtine  de  Pisan.  Livre  des  Faites  d'Armet,  MS.  Bib.  Imp. 
No  7076.  part  II.  ch.  21,  p.  58.  Etudes,  t.  1.  p.  44.  Each  caxmoQ 
had  its  appropriate  name.  That  of  Jean  de  LorraiD,  at  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  was  called  Bifflard,  on  account  of  the  haToc^  or  teorrible 
breaohes  (Biffles)  it  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  English.  Heooe  Ui« 
derivation  of  the  word  '^Bifles,"  our  English  sharp  shooters. 

f  The  stone  gun,  says  Diego  Ufano,  although  it  might  hare 
been  cast,  was  however  constructed  of  thick  planks,  or  iron  platm, 
and  was  generally  used  for  firing  stone  balls,ma8ses  of  broken  stones^ 
pieces  of  bricks,  nails,  pieces  of  chains,  and  other  such  materials* 
principally  at  the  breach,  when  the  enemy  wonld  attempt  to  forea  it. 

t  L.  iv.  ch.  25.  M.  8.  Biblioth.  Impgr.  5963.  M.  Jules  Qoichftrat* 
was  directed  by  the  Historical  Society  of  France  to  publish  this 
interesting  manuscript. 
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walls  of  Babylon.  A  great  quantity  of  metal  was  immediatelj 
coUeGted,  the  mould  was  cast,  and,  in  three  months,  the  huge 
cannon  was  cosftideted. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1453,  Mahomet^  on  his  return  to 
Adhnoplfi,  made  trial  of  the  cannon ;  it  was  placed  in  front  ot 
the  palace  which  Mahomet  had  constructed  the  same  year,  the 
stone  was  selected  which  was  to  be  fired,  the  powder  measured 
and  the  piece  loaded.  Notice  was  given  that  the  following 
day  the  explosion  would  take  place,  lest  some  might  lose 
their  speech,  and  U^  the  women  might  be  prematurely  con* 
fined  from  fright.  On  the  match  being  appUed,  the  stone 
flew  from  the  cannon  with  a  dreadful  report,  filling  the  air 
with  black  and  thick  smoke.  The  explosion  was  heard  a  mile 
away,  and  where  the  stone  fell  it  sunk  to  the  depth  c^  six  feet. 

'*  Mahomet,  satisfied  with  this  result,  ordered  the  cannon  to 
be  sent  on  towards  Constantinople.  Sixty  bullocks  were  yoked 
to  thirty  waggons  to  transport  it,  two  hundred  men  walking 
on  eacn  side  to  keep  it  upright.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
labourers  were  employed  on  the  road  in  advance  clearing  the 
way  and  making  wooden  bridges  wherever  required.  It  took 
two  months  to  bring  it  within  five  miles  of  Constantinople. 
At  last,  when  the  si^e  commenced,  it  was  placed  in  position 
in  front  of  Uie  gate  of  Saint  Bomain.  There  were  two  stones 
prepared,  one  larger  than  the  oUier ;  the  latter  was  fired  firat 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  piece  were  properly  adjusted.  At 
the  first  explosion,  the  inhabitants,  terrified,  exclaimed,  Zord 
have  mercy  an  m  I  The  inventor  of  this  terrible  engine  had 
also  the  secret  of  preventing  it  from  bursting.  We  have  seen 
some  of  those  cannon  fly  into  pieces,  like  glass,  after  having 
been  fired  three  timesjUmess  thevwere  immediately  covered  after 
the  explosion,  with  a  thick  woollen  doth ;  notwitbrtanding  this 
precaution  they  very  frequently  burst,  in  consequence  of  the  cold 
air  penetrating  through  the  pores  of  the  metal  The  secret 
oonmsted  in  pomriug  oU  into  the  cannon  after  exploding.  One 
day,  after  the  gunner  had  discharged  the  cannon,  and  wishing 
to  direct  another  shot  in  the  same  place,  some  present 
began  to  laugh  and  told  him,  *  that  if  he  wished  to 
succeed  in  soon  destroying  the  wall,  he  should  alter 
the  position  of  his  gun  by  wifting  it  a  little  from  the  first 
point,  and  then  he  should  strike  in  another  phice,  so  that  the 
three  shots  would  form  a  triangle  whieh  would  immediately 
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fall  to  pieces/  This  suggestion  was  adopted  and  proved 
successful/'* 

This  monster  cannon^  which  took  two  hours  to  load,  and 
which  was  only  fired  seven  times  in  the  daj,  and  once  in  the 
morning,  to  give  the  signal  for  attack,  soon  burst,  and  one  of 
its  explosions  killed  Orbau  himself.  Beside  this  cannon  there 
were  two  others  of  smaller  size,  but  which  were  capable  of  throir- 
ing  a  great  number  of  stones.  The  Greeks  had  also  cannon 
of  huge  dimensions,  but  which,  as  they  shook  the  ramparts  at 
each  explosion,  were  as  injurious  to  themselves  as  to  the  enemy .f 

Such  was  the  terror  with  which  the  cannon  of  the  Turks 
inspired  the  Christians,  that  a  century  later  the  very  sight  of  a 
model  of  one  of  those  pieces  made  fortresses  surrender. 

In  1552,  the  Turks  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Salgo^  in 
Hungary.  "This  Caslle/'  says  Hammer,  "would  have  nobly 
resisted  if  the  Governor  had  not  allowd  himself  to  be  deceived 
by  a  stratagem  of  the  enemy.  Arslan  having  caused  a  huge 
piece  of  timber  to  be  drawn  up  to  a  neighbouring  monutain 
with  great  noise  by  a  great  many  bullocks,  made  the  Hungarians 
believe  that  it  was  one  of  those  monster  cannon  with  which 
Mahomet  II.  had  taken  Constantinople/'  The  garrison  was 
terrified,  and  immediately  surrendered. 

Baron  de  Tott  who,  after  the  burning  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
at  Tchesm^  (1170),  had  been  directed  by  the  Sultan  to  place 
the  Dardanelles  in  a  state  of  defence,  relates  that  the  Turks 
had  placed  near  the  fort  an  enormous  stone  gun,  the  ball 
of  which  in  white  marble  weighed  eleven  hundred  pounds. 
'^his  piece,''  says  he,  ^'was  cast  in  bronze  during  the  reign  of 
Amurat,  and  consisted  of  two  pieces  joined  by  a  screw  where 
the  chamber  is  separated  from  the  barrel  in  the  manner  of  an 
English  pistol.  It  is  considered  that  this  gun,  the  breech  of 
which  rested  against  a  mass  of  stone,  was  only  mounted  on  an 
inclined  frame-work  of  heavy  timber  arranged  for  that  purpose 
under  a  small  arch  which  served  as  an  embrasure,  or  po^  hole. 


*  Ducas,  ch.  34,  d7>  and  38.  Cousin's  Translation,  B.  viiL  624, 
et  seq. 

t  The  Oreeks,  says  Ducas,  had  also  smaller  pieces  which  fired  fire 
and  sometimes  six  lead  balls  of  the  size  of  an  egg, with  such  force  as  to 
pierce  the  shields  and  armour,  and  after  kilhng  a  man  they  freqfovBt- 
ly  killed  one  or  two  others  standing  behind  him,  ch.  zzxfiii. 
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I  could  not/*  continues  Baron  de  Totl,  "make  use  of  this  gun  in 
exterior  works  which  were  so  situated  as  to  prevent  me  from 
getting  the  proper  range,  and  the  Turks  complained  of  the 
contempt  with  which  I  seemed  to  treat  a  gun  which  was  unsur- 
passed m  the  world.  The  pacha  made  some  representations  to 
me  on  the  subject.  He  admitted  that  the  difficulty  of  loading 
the  piece  was  a  great  inconvenience^  inasmuch  as  in  time  of 
attack  it  could  only  be  fired  once ;  but  he  considered  the  efiPect 
of  one  shot  so  terrible,  and  the  range  of  the  ball  so  great, 
that  this  gun  was  capable  by  itself,  of  destroying  the  enemies' 
fleet.  I  was  therefore  desirous  of  trying  the  effect  of  the 
ball.  The  council  were  terrified  at  this  proposition ;  the  old 
men  proclaimed  that  according  to  an  old  tradition,  this  gun, 
which  however  had  never  been  fired,  would  make  such  an  ex- 
plosion as  to  destroy  both  the  castle  and  the  city.  It  was  pro- 
bable that  a  portion  of  the  walls  would  be  shaken;  but  I 
assured  the  Grand-Seignior  that  he  would  not  have  to  regret 
it,  and  that  the  direction  of  the  gun  did  not  lead  me  to  suppose 
that  the  explosion  would  injure  the  city.  Never  to  be  sure 
did  a  cannon  enjoy  such  a  formidable  reputation;  friends, 
enemies,  all  were  to  suffer.  A  month  previous  it  was  deter- 
mined to  charge  the  gun,  the  chamber  of  which  contained  330 
pounds  of  powder.  I  sent  for  the  master  gunner  to  give  him 
notice  before  hand  to  prepare  the  charge.  Those  who  heard 
me  give  the  order  immediately  fled  to  get  out  of  the  danger 
they  anticipated.  The  Pacha  himself  was  preparing  to  fly,  and 
it  was  only  after  the  strongest  remonstrance,  and  assuring 
him  that  he  would  incur  no  danger  by  remaining,  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  take  up  his  position  in  a  small 
pavilion  situated  in  an  angle  of  the  castle  from  which  he  could 
easily  observe  the  effect  of  the  shot :  it  now  remained  for  me 
to  persuade  the  master  gunner,  and  although  he  was  the  only 
one  who  did  not  run,  he  did  not  evince  much  courage,  or  seem 
to  have  any  confidence  as  to  the  result.  It  was  only  by  pro- 
mising him  to  halve  the  honours  that  I  succeeded  in  bewilder- 
ing him,  rather  than  inspiring  him  with  courage.  I  was 
standing  on  the  stone  pile,  behind  the  gun,  when  he  applied 
the  mat^^h.  A  commotion  resembling  an  earthquake  preceded 
the  explosion,  I  then  saw  the  ball  separate  into  three  parts  at 
a  distance  of  200  yards,  and  those  fragments  of  the  rock 
crossed  the  straits  striking  the  opposite  mountain,  and  leaving 
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a  tittok  of  fbam  beluBd  thein  tibe  whole  length  of  the  itfaito^ 
This  trial,  in  femovinff  the  eztrovagpuii  lypprehenaioin  of  the 
people,  the  Paoha  and  ganne£%  eonmced  me  alao  of  the  teni- 
bleeffeotofiheball/'* 

This  perhaps  10  iJhe  ^aae  enormous  gun  which  de  Haon^ier 
saw  at  the  Dairaandles,  "  the  mouth  of  which  was  so  large,  thai 
a  short  time  before  my  arriv^  a  tailor,  pursued  for  d&bi,  was 
able  to  take  refuge  thero,  and  lay  eoocealed  in  it  for  a  oon- 
siderable  time/'t 

Jean  Chartier  relates  a  veij  curious  circamstaQcewhidi  took 
place  during  the  siege  of  Cherbourg  by  the  French  in  1460. 
^  So  great  was  the  firing  on  the  city,  from  cannon  and  bomiba, 
that  the  like  was  never  seen  before,  principally  from  the  dineo- 
tion  d  the  sea,  for  there  were  guns  plaoed  even  on  the  aea^«de^ 
although  it  was  covered  by  the  tide  twice  a  day,  ohai^ied  with 
powder  and  stones,  which  the  tide  covered  at  its  approaefa, 
nevertheless,  as  they  were  protected  by  means  of  omrtain  akins 
and  grease,  the  powder  was  kept  dry,  and  as  soon  as  the  sea 
again  retired,  the  gunners  uncovered  the  guns,  and  resumed  the 
firing  on  the  citv  with  the  same  eneigr  as  before,  which  verj 
UMOch  surprised  the  Euglishy  for  they  hS  never  before  heard  of 
such  thiugs/'l 

'^  Louis  XL"  says  Comines,  ''  whose  army  was  invincible,waa 
the  best  provided  with  artillery  of  any  King  of  France/'  He 
often  alludes  :to  him  in  his  history  of  Jean  de  Troyes,  in  which 
he  says,  "  that  in  li70,  all  the  fine  artillery  the  King  had  in 
Tours  was  brought  to  Paris,  and  dismounted  in  the  casde  of 
the  Louvre/'  '*  In  December,  1477/'  acoording  to  the  same 
author,  ''the  King,  wishing  to  strengthen  his  artillery,  ordered 
twelve  large  guns  to  be  made  of  cast  metal,  three  to  be  cast 
in  Orleans,  three  at  Tours  and  three  at  Amiens.    He  alao 

*  The  Urgest  cannon  of  modem  times  is  a  brass  piece  aft 
Be^japour,  and  wliioh  is  called  i  MaMck^-MM^  the  lord  o€  the 
plain*  It  was  oast  in  aoeaaory  of  the  taking  of  that  place,  hj  the 
emperor  Alum  6ir,  in  1685.  It  is  14  feet,  1  inch  Kng^h ;  its 
diameter  is  2  feet,  6  inches,  and  the  ball  weighs  1,680  pounds. 

t  Historic  de  Charles  VIL,  1661,  p.  2U. 

X  Thej  had,  besides,  twelve  large  brass  cannon  whidi  he  oaUed  the 
fme/otf  Pterst  one  of  which  wae  taken  at  Montlhery,  and  retakoi  at 
the  seige  of  Beaavais  by  Charles  le  T^mgraire.  JsAm  de  Troye9,  Ed* 
du  Pantheon,  p.  299.     He  does  not  say  where  the  other  three  were 
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got  made  at  tbe  sasM  time  a  large  qoaatity  of  iron  balla  in 
the  vood  near  Oreil,  under  the  superiiU/endence  of  MaUtre 
JtSkan  de  RdUac,  his  secretary,  and  from  the  quarries  d. 
Peronne,  a  large  supply  of  stone  shot  for  the  large  guns»  toga* 
ther  with  scaling  kaders^  and  other  engines  used  in  attacking 
cities  and  fortresses." 

Thi86aineJeandeTroye^vesusanarrativei>f  an  experiment 
which  was  made  wiUi  one  of  those  guns,  and  which  was 
attended  by  fatal  consequences.  "In  147 0,  some  artillery 
officers  wishing  to  test  the  strength  of  a  large  gun  wtuch  was 
cast  the  same  year  at  Tours,  placed  it  in  front  of  the  fields 
opposite  the  BaetiUe  Saint  Antcme^  with  the  month  facing 
tlie  Bridge  of  Charenton ;  it  succeeded  very  well  at  the  first 
attempt,  throwing  the  ball  as  far  as  the  bridfge ;  but  as  it  ap- 
peared to  them  tiuit  it  did  not  discharge  all  the  powder  wliich 
bad  been  put  into  it,  it  was  resolved  to  reload  it  without  clean- 
ing the  interior  of  tbe  gun  for  the  second  charge,  consisting 
of  the  same  quantity  of  powder  with  an  iron  hall  weighing 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  consequence  was  that  the  gun  sud- 
denly exploded,  for  which  they  could  not  account,  and  the 
ball  striking  Mangue,  the  founder  of  the  gun,  who  happened 
to  be  standing  at  its  nu>uth,  shattered  him  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  as  well  as  fourteen  others  who  had  come  from  Paris  to 
VFitness  the  experiment,  throwing  arms,  legs,  and  bodies,  into 
the  air  and  in  all  directions ;  it  also  struck  and  cut  into  pieces 
a  poor  boy  who  was  catching  birds  in  the  fields.  This  explo- 
sion also  killed  fifteen  or  sixteen  others,  many  of  whom  had 
their  Umbs  broken  and  died  immediately ;  so  that  the  number 
of  those  who  died  on  that  day  and  since  from  it,  amounted  to 
twentyfour  persons.  The  remains  of  Maugue,  who  cast  the 
cannon,  were  collected  and  brought  to  Saint  Mary  in  Paris  to 
be  interred  after  the  funeral  service,  and  he  was  prayed  for  and 
wept  over  by  all  Paris— the  poor  Maugue,  who  so  lately  and 
unexpectedly  passed  from  earth  to  heaven  in  the  service  of 
his  King,  our  Master."     Ed.  du  Panth.  p.  S4.0.* 

The  principal  pieces  of  artillery  mentioned  at  that  epoch 
were  known  under  tbe  names  of  grouea  bombardes,  bomburdea 


•  he  Pere  Daniel  is  in  error  in  iceferring  for  this  occarrence,  to 
tbe  Chnmique  de  Monstrelei  which  only  conies  up  to  1444.  The 
author  de$  Etudet  is  equally  mtstdcen,  with  regard  to  this  transaction, 
in  supposing  that  the  gun  burst. 
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porlativesj  canons^  brieoles,  veuglaires,  serpentines,  coudevrin^, 
basilicSi  pass-volantes,  sacres, /auconneauit,  fee  &c.  Mon- 
strelet  classifies  them  all  under  the  general  head  of  habillemenU 
de  guerre. 

Charles  le  Temeraire,  the  rival  of  Louis  XT.,  had  also  a 
very  considerable  artillery  force,  of  which  Oliver  de  la  Marcbe 
speaks  in  those  terms ;  "  The  artillery  was  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  knighty  who  was  called  master  of  artillery,  and 
had  as  much  authority  in  the  State  as  the  prince ;  he  liad 
under  him  an  officer  called  a  receiver  whose  duty  it  was  to  pay 
the  different  officers  of  the  state,  and  defray  all  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  artillery,  so  that  the  different 
sums  which  pass  through  his  hands  in  the  year  amount  to 
more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds.  It  was  also  his  du^  to 
provide  for  the  artillery  alone  more  than  two  thousand  chariots;, 
the  best  and  the  strongest  which  could  be  procured  in  Flanders 
and  Brabant.  The  Duke  must  have  had  in  his  army  about 
three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  without  counting  the  harque- 
buses and  cuhrines  which  he  had  without  number.  There  is 
a  comptroller  of  artillery  who  keeps  an  account  of  all  the  ex- 
penses incurred  and  paid,  providing  bovis  and  arrows  with 
every  other  thing  necessary  for  that  portion  of  the  army.  There 
are  also  belonging  to  this  branch,  skilled  workmen,  such  as 
carpenters,  farriers,  smiths,  and  all  kinds  of  trades.  And  when 
the  Duke  is  before  a  city  he  puts  the  guns  in  position,  and  as- 
signs to  each  a  gentleman  of  his  own  household  to  superintend 
and  work  it.  His  artillery  is  so  well  provided  with  every  ne- 
cessary, that  the  Duke  has  never  any  difficulty  in  crossing  a 
river,  were  it  even  a  thousand  feet  wide,  when  necessary,  and 
in  a  very  little  time,  bringing  over  with  him  the  largest  guns 
in  the  world.''* 

The  Artillery  before  Neuss  consisted  of  nine  lai^  iron 
pieces,  eight  of  brass,  from  eight  to  eleven  feet  long,  ten  smaller 
ones,  mounted  on  wheels,  4  J  feet  in  length ;  one  hundml 
and  fifteen  serpentines,  of  which  one  was  thirteen  feet  long ;  six 
others  of  brass,  varying  from  eight  to  eleven  feet ;  sixtj-six 
round  serpentines,  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen 
weighing  4,000  pounds  each. 

The  stimulus  given  by  Louis  XL  to  the  manufacture  of 
cannon  in  France  was  continued  under  his  successors.     •*  Char- 

*  01i?er  de  U  Marche,  Estat  de  la  maison  de  Charles  le  Ilardi* 
Collect.  Michaud-PoujouUt,  1st  series  t.  iii,  p.  602. 
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lea  VIII./'  sajs  Jaligny,  *'  possessed  a  cannon  which  far  ex- 
celled any  belonging  to  his  predecessors ;  among  others  there 
were,  in  1488,  some  of  a  pecaliar  construction,  resembling 
terpentines,  and  of  great  power."  The  train  which  that  prince 
brought  with  him  into  Italy  astonished  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  people  of  the  Alps. 

"What  particularly  struck  ns  with  awe,"  we  are  told, 
**  was  thirty^six  cannons  placed  on  waggons,  which  were  drawn 
with  amazing  speed  by  horses  over  both  level  and  stony  ground. 
The  largest  of  those  pieces  were  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
weighed  6,000  pounds  of  bronze ;  they  were  called  cannon; 
they  could  throw  a  ball  as  large  as  a  man's  bead.  After  the 
cannon  came  the  coulvrines,  longer  by  half  than  the  cannon, 
but  of  smaller  bore,  and  consequently  not  throwing  so  large  a 
ball.  There  were  several  other  pieces  of  different  dimensions, 
the  smallest  throwing  a  ball  the  size  of  an  orange.  All  those 
smaller  pieces  were  encased  between  two  thick  planks,  and 
suspended  on  pivots  for  the  purpose  of  taking  proper  aim. 
The  small  cannon  were  mounted  on  two  wheels,  and  the  large 
guns  on  four,  of  which  the  two  last  could  be  removed,  accord- 
ing as  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  quickly  or  slowly.  The 
drivers  excited  the  horses  both  by  the  whip  and  voice  so  as  to 
equal  the  speed  of  the  cavalry."* 

f  rench  writers  have  entered  more  particularly  into  this 
subject.  "  In  this  expedition,"  says  Robert  Gaguin,  "  there 
were  one  hundred  and  forty  large  pieces  of  artillery,  and  one 
thousand  smaller  pieces,  with  two  hundred  large  siege  guns, 
six  thousand  two  hundred  pioneers,  and  two  hundred  experi- 
enced artillerymen ;  there  were  also  belonging  to  this  expedi- 
tion, six  hundred  master  carpenters,  engineers,  and  others 
versed  in  siege  operations ;  three  hundred  metal  casters,  eleven 
hundred  charcoal  burners,  two  hundred  chain  and  rope 
makers,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  waggoners 
in  charge  of  eight  thousand  horses  belonging  to  the  artillery.''t 

The  artillery  of  Louis  XTI.  was  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  his  predecessors.  "The  artillery  in  France,"  says  Fleur- 
auge,  "  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  in  time  of  war  is  a  great 
expense  to  the  state,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  First,  the 
master  of  artillery  is  paid  6,000  francs  in  each  district ;  there 

•  Pauli  Jovii  Historia.  Paris,  1(558. 
t  La  Mer  des  Chroniques,  1528,  p.  193. 
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are  other  officers  uoder  him  to  the  number  of  &{tj,  each  receiv: 
ing  800  £ranc8,  and  in  time  of  war  these  have  abo  other* 
acting  under  them."* 

Jean  d'Auton  gives  the  following  aooount  of  the  artilkr; 
of  Louis  XII.  at  the  sic^e  of  Genoa  in  I507. 

There  were,  first,  six  large  cannont  marked  with  the  arms 
of  France  and  Milan,  and  two  with  the  arms  of  Luxembourg, 
which  the  late  Count  de  Ligny  had  cast  at  Asl,  and  about  70 
others  of  different  dimensions,  mounted  on  frames  which  were 
very  convenient,  and  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
pioneers,  to  the  sommits  of  the  highest  mountains. 

About  the  same  period,  Alphonse  I.  had  an  artillery  force 
whidi  rendered  great  service  to  the  French.  "  He  was,"  says 
the  same  historian,  *'  a  good  and  warlike  prince^  whose  sole 
pleasore  consisted  in  the  manufacture  and  improvement  of 
artillery,  which  surpassed  that  of  all  the  other  princes  of  Italy." 

At  this  period  the  German  ariillery  was  much  inferior  to 
the  French.  One  writer  thus  aooounts  for  the  superioiitv  of 
the  French  artillery.  "  The  French  purchase  for  their  artilleffy, 
strong  and  powerful  horses,  which  tbeymdntain  at  great  eort; 
they  keep  in  their  service,  at  great  expense,  the  most  expert 
and  skilfiil  gunners,  who  are  masters  of  their  profession  and 
inured  to  danger.  Schools  are  established  where  young  men 
are  taught  the  profession,  and  by  d^prees  acquire  tbe  dis- 
tinctions and  the  pay  of  their  maatm;  thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  their  kings,  in  times  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  war,  merit  is 
sure  to  meet  its  reward. 

''  Owing  to  this  oi^nisation  and  liberality,  the  French  have 
become  formidable,and  have  defeated  the  most  powerful  enonies. 
Although  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  other  nations,  have  ac- 
quired the  art  of  casting  cannon  with  skill*  they  cannot  ise 
them  to  such  advantage,  which  must  be  attributed  to  tbe 
slowness  of  the  oxen,  which,  through  economy,  they  sobstitiite 
for  horses,  as  well  as  to  the  want  and  inefficiency  of  oonducton. 
The  latter  were  very  difficult  to  be  procured,  for  it  was  only 
by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  great  rewards  that  men  could 
be  got  wiUing  to  expose  themselves  to  manifest  danger .**t 

The  manufacture  of  cannon  was  brought  to  great  perfectioa 

..   .    I  I  I .  ■  I      1 1  «■         -    ■ . 

*  Hi8toir0  des  c&oses  memorable*  adoenues  dn  regne  de  LonM  KJL, 
et  FrancoU  \er, 
t  Pauli  Jovii  HistorisB.  Paris,  1553. 
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in  Spaioy  under  Charles  the  Fifth.  Diego  Ufano,  speaking  of 
twelve  pieces  of  oannon,  which  that  prince  had  cast  at  Malaga, 
previous  to  his  expedition  to  Tunis,  and  which  were  called  the 
Twehe  Apoatles^  save,  'Hhey  were  18  feet  long,  of  equal 
bore,  stamped  with  the  imperial  arms,  with  a  ball  weighing  45 
pounds,  and  taking  23  pounds  of  fine  powder.  Thej  weighed 
70  hundred,  and  were  of  remarkably  beautiful  construction,  and 
of  the  finest  metal,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  for  many  years. 
These  cannon  were  long  used  as  models,  and  were  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ^  Emperor's  cannon/  There  is  in  the  Imperial 
library  a  manuscript  containing  drawings  of  the  cannon  used 
bj  Charles  the  Fifth,  many  of  which  are  very  fine.  Opposite 
each  drawing  is  a  representation  of  the  balU"'^ 

Some  of  those  cannon  bear  inscriptions ;  the  following  is 
seen  on  one  requiring  a  ball  of  32  pounds :— * 

Meister  Steffen,  aw  Francfort,  1519, 

Eein  Nacfat^  bin  ich  genant; 

Lieblich  un  sehuvo  (sic)  ist  mein  Gisang. 

Wen  ich  sing,  deen  zeit  ist  lang. 

Master  Steffen  Francfort,  1519. 
My  name  is  Nightingale, 
My  song  is  sweet  and  gay, 
And  when  I  sing  the  time  seems  long. 

The  following  is  an  account  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  artillery 
used  by  the  Turks  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  in  1522,  '*  There 
were  six  bronze  pieces  throwing  a  ball  about  ten  inches  in 
circumference,  twelve  larger  guns  with  a  ball  of  thirty  inches, 
and  two  others,  throwing  balls  thirty-three  inches.  Besides  these, 
there  were  twelve  smaller  pieces,  and  two  double  cannon,  with 
numerous  other  small  guns,  also  four  mortars  in  bronze  which 
were  kept  firing  night  and  day  doing  great  damage.  The 
latter  threw  balls  of  three  different  dimensions,  the  largest 
being  twentv-eight  inches  in  circumference,  a  most  inhuman 
and  formidable  sighft 

*  This  oarioiM  document  ii  called  DUeuno  del  Artilleria  del  in* 
▼iotissim  imperador  Oarolo  V.,  aempere  Aug.,  tambien  de  149  pie^ai 
d»  la  fundicion  de  sua  Magad. 

t  La  Orande  ei  merveilmtse  oppremation  de  la  noble  citS  de  Rhodes, 
par  excellent  et  noble  cheyalier,  fp^re  Jacques,  bastard  de  Bourbon ; 
Fsris,  1527*  De  Hammer  says,  that  there  were,  in  his  time,  to  be 
sees,  near  the  eity,  some  of  the  huge  balls  thrown  by  the  Turks 
during  the  siege. 
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"Tlie  ancients/'  says  Diego  Ufano,  "called  their  cannon  by 
different  names,  according  to  their  size  and  quality,  always 
adopting  the  names  of  the  fiercest  and  most  formidable  wild 
animals,  such  as  dragons,  serpents,  &c.,  and  of  birds  of  prey, 
such  as  hawks  and  eagles/' 

In  addition  to  the  name  given  to  each  piece,  according  to 
the  class  to  which  it  belonged,  every  cannon  had  a  name  peca- 
liar  to  itself.  We  will  here  give  an  anecdote  related  by 
Brantome  on  this  subject. 

**  During  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots  they  had  a  very  beantifal 
and  remarkably  large  gun,  called  the  Queen  Moiier,  after 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  great 
weight,  and  the  horses  not  being  able  to  draw  it,  they  were 
obliged  to  bury  at  ViUnozze  ;  it  has  never  since  been  discovered. 
The  Queen,  on  hearing  that  the  gun  was  called  after  her, 
wished  to  know  the  reason,  and  one  of  those  present,  on  being 
much  pressed  by  her  Majesty,  replied,  '  the  gun  is  so  named, 
Madam,  because  it  has  the  largest  mouth' — on  hearing  which 
she  was  the  first  herself  to  laugh."* 

''  It  was  only  from  the  time  of  Henry  IL/'  says  Vigenire, 
'^  that  artillery  were  in  general  use.  Francis  I.  and  his 
successors  published  some  very  important  regulations  concern- 
ing the  organization  of  the  artillery.  In  1540,  Francis  I. 
established  eleven  manufactories  and  arsenals  through  the 
difl'erent  provinces;  in  1543,  the  number  was  increased  to 
fourteen,  and  in  158^,  to  thirty.  In  September,  1542,  he 
appointed  three  commissioners,  or  treasurers,  of  artillery,  who 
were  to  send  once  a  year  to  the  king,  or  council,  an  exact  re- 
port, signed  by  their  hands,  of  all  the  artillery  and  munitions 
in  their  charge,  which  reports  were  to  be  kept  in  the  king's 
chambers  with  other  deeds  and  titles.*' 

In  the  month  of  December,  1552,  Henry  II.  published  a 
decree  at  Compiegne  as  follows: — ''Wishing  to  relieve  our 
subjects  from  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  them  in  time  of 
war,  rendered  necessary  to  supply  our  artillery  with  waggons 
and  horses,  with  other  requisites  for  the  service,  we  here  decree 
and  enact,  that  there  be  appointed  twenty  captains  selected 
respectively  from  the  provinces,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
frontiers,  who,  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  with  the  least  ex- 

*  Vies  dc8  Dames  illustres — Catherine  de  Medicia.  Ed.  da  Pan- 
theon, t.  ii  p.  127- 
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pensc  to  U8,  mast  be  prepared  to  serve  in  time  of  war,  as 
officers  of  artillery.  And  we  reserve  for  ourselves,  and  our 
successors,  the  rieht  to  select  such  persons  as  we  may  deem 
competent  to  discharge  said  duties,  and  able  to  furnish,  when 
required,  at  their  own  expense,  four  thousand  horses  for  the 
artillery,  with  harness  and  other  appendages  thereof;  one 
thousand  conductors  and  six  hundred  waggons,  all  to  be  main- 
tained and  provided  with  every  necessary  for  active  service  by 
the  said  captains,  in  consideration  of  which  they  shall  receive  the 
pay,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  which  here  follow  : — each  team 
of  four  horses  to  receive  fifty  sous  per  day ;  each  captain  will 
be  paid  two  hundred  pounds  a-year — the  king  to  replace  the 
horses  that  may  be  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy.  On  no 
account  is  the  captain  to  receive  any  gratuity  from  his  subal- 
terns, &c." 

The  expense  incurred  by  the  artillery  was  enormous. 

In  an  expedition  which  Henry  II.  made  into  Germany  in 
1552,  it  was  calculated  that,  at  Dampville,  and  Ivry  alone, 
places  but  of  little  importance,  and  which  had  to  endure  the 
fire  of  thousands  of  guns,  during  three  months  that,  this  ex- 
pedition lasted,  each  round,  taking  everything  into  account, 
must  have  cost  two  or  three  hundred  crowns  at  least.* 

According  to  Brantome,  Jean  d'Estre^s,  who  held  the  post 
of  grand  master  of  artillery  from  1550  to  1569,  introduced 
several  important  improvements  in  the  construction  of  cannon. 
'*  He  was  the  first,'*  says  he,  *'  to  introduce  those  beautiful 
specimens  of  artillery  which  we  now  have,  and  even  those 
pieoes  which  may  be  fired  a  hundred  rounds  consecutively 
without  fear  of  their  bursting.  Before  those  improvements 
our  artillery  was  much  inferior,  and  a  hundred-fold  weaker, 
when  it  was  customary  to  cool  the  guns  with  vineger,  which 
rendered  them  more  diificult  to  be  worked  with  efficiency,  and 
otherwise  injured  the  battery  .''f 

However,  to  believe  Ufano,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  art  of  making  cannon  was  still  very  im- 
perfect :  "  Some  were  crooked  and  of  unequal  bore,  others 
improperly  poised,  so  that  when  fired  they  fell  forward,  or 
rolled  about^  because  the  pivots  were  neither  properly  adjusted, 
nor  of  the  sufficient  strength,  which  caused  the  gun  to  incline 

*  Vigendre,  Artillerie  an  seizienie  siecle. 

f  Hommes  iilustres  et  grands  capetaines  Fran^ais. 
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towards  the  earth ;  and  I  have  frequently  seen  the  moel  ei- 
pert  gunner  fail  in  striking  his  mark,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
all  present  appeared  to  know  nothing  of  his  profession,  when 
the  fault  was  not  his  ignorance,  bat  rather  lay  iu  the  bad  oob- 
struction  of  the  gun,  which  being  heavier  towards  the  mouth 
than  the  breech,  caused  him  to  miss  his  aim.  I  remarked  that 
the  piece  was  heavier  in  front  and  consequently  Ml  forward, 
making  a  line  either  too  short  or  too  long,  till,  at  last*  the  gun- 
ner perceiving  the  error,  placed  at  the  breech  a  basket  filled  with 
iron  balls  and  other  ammunition,  which  proved  successful.  It 
often  happened  that  the  piece,  when  taken  out  of  the  mould, 
was  porous,  spon^  and  bent,  so  that  the  ball  could  never  be 
sent  properly  home.  And  when  it  is  necessary  to  rdoed  in 
haste,  and  there  is  no  time  to  wet  the  gun  with  wattf  or 
vinegar,  or  clear  out  the  interior  from  any  remains  there  may 
be  of  fire  from  the  previous  charge,  the  gunner  ia  in  great 
danger  of  being  suddenly  blown  into  the  other  world.*' 

"  There  are  other  pieces  so  weak,  and  of  such  bad  metal,  that 
when — as  may  often  happen  to  those  who  are  not  very  expert 
in  the  art  of  gunnery — they  are  charged  with  even  a  little  too 
much  powder,  they  immediately  burst  or  split,  so  as  to  be  of  no 
further  use. 

^'There  are  others  again  so  heavy,  and  unwiehly  as  to 
require  two  strong  men  to  bring  them  to  the  requited 
height  by  means  of  a  strong  pole  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon  in  order  to  get  the  proper  range ;  they  have  the 
advantage,  however,  from  their  being  so  difficult  to  be  moved, 
of  being  surer  than  the  light  and  unsteady  pieces  we  have  des- 
cribed ;  they  are  also  more  formidable,  as  well  for  destroying 
walls,  as  for  silencing  the  enemies'  guns ;  however  they  are  Yecy 
hard  to  be  managed.''* 

The  following  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  artiUeiy  on  the 
march,  are  extracted  from  an  artillery  manual,  puUiahed 
in  1662. 

"  First.  The  officer  of  artillery  should  precede  bis  gus, 
with  a  number  of  pioneers  for  the  purpose  of  dearmg  and 
levelling  the  roads.  Then  another  officer  with  more  pioneers 
bringing  up  the  small  pieces  ;  each  piece  should  be  provided 
with  a  small  bag  of  powder,  with  balls^  attended  by  the  gon- 
ners  to  fire  in  case  of  alarm,  or  skirmish ;  and  it  would  be  well 

•  See  Diego  TJfano,  p.  10. 
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to  have  a  supply  of  cartridges,  in  order  to  fire  with  more 
expedition,  should  it  be  neces^iary.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  cannon  provided  with  ropes,  gunners,  levers  and 
plugs,  and  also  that  the  gunners  be  tarnished  with  good 
prime ;  care  should  be  also  taken  to  have  the  name  of  eaoh 
gunner  marked  on  his  piece,  that  there  be  no  confusion, 
and  each  man  be  in  his  place  in  time,  who  should  have  the 
touch-hole  of  his  cannon  covered  with  wax  or  tallow  to  protect 
it  from  wet.  Also  whenever  any  difficult  passage  presents 
itself  on  the  road,  the  officer  should  be  ready  with  his  pioneers, 
and  see  that  all  the  cannon  are  safely  got  over.  And  if  an^ 
piece  or  carriage  should  obstruct  the  march  of  the  artillery  it 
must  immediately  be  removed,  and  no  waggons  or  munitions 
should  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  guns.  There  should  also 
be  three  waggons,  one  with  three  chests,  containing  matches, 
tapers,  nails,  cordage,  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  artil- 
lery, with  a  barrel  of  grease  for  the  guns:  the  second  waggon 
is  to  carry  the  carpenters'  tools,  <&c,  and  the  third,  the  smiths' 
utensils  with  the  bellows,  anvil,  &c  There  should  also  be  a 
fourth  waggon  to  carry  a  vice,  a  small  ladder,  a  lever  and  jack 
for  raising  the  guns,  should  they  sink  on  the  road.  After 
those  waggons  should  come  the  powder  carris^es  attended  by 
artilleiy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  any  one  approaching  with 
fire,  or  otherwise  do  harm.  Then  came  other  waggons  carry- 
ing wheels,  &c.,  in  case  of  accident  befalling  the  guns.  Those 
were  followed  by  other  waggons  carrying  the  balls  intended 
for  the  different  guns ;  then  came  the  munitions  and  camp 
requisites,  which  were  not  allowed  to  mix  with  the  provisions, 
or  baggage.  When  the  artillery  encamped  for  the  night,  the 
commander  was  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  provide 
against  the  enemy,  and  see  that  there  was  sufficient  space  be- 
hind the  camp  to  draw  out  his  force  in  line  of  battle.  In  an 
angle  o^this  space,  well  fortified,  were  placed  the  powder 
carriages,  with  the  waggons  and  munitions  of  war ;  around  the 
powder  were  piled  the  balls  and  other  war  materials,  in  order 
to  protect  it  from  the  danger  of  fire.  Around  the  whole  a 
ditch  was  made  to  enclose  it  so  as  to  have  but  one  inlet,  over 
which  was  placed  a  sentinel  to  prevent  all  but  the  master  or 
chief  gunner  from  passing.  There  was  also  a  strong  guard 
placed  on  the  moat  to  piievent  any  one  passing  with  fire.  The 
pieces  were  to  be  kept  loaded,  and  elevated  to  the  height  of  a 
man's  waist,  and  directed  to  the  points  whence  an  attack  might 
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be  made,  and  in  case  of  rain  ibe  guns  were  to  be  placed  witb 
the  mouth  downwards,  to  prevent  the  water  entering  ;  the  touch 
hole,  as  already  said,  should  be  will  secured.  The  guDners 
should  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  immediate  vidnitj  of  the 
artillery  and  munitions,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  alarm  or  attack 
which  might  be  made  day  or  night."* 

It  was  only  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  artillery  became 
active,  or  could  be  moved  from  one  position  to  another,  in  the 
field.  At  the  battle  of  Marignan,  in  1515,  says  a  conteropoiy 
writer,  the  Constable  De  Bourbon  had  introduced  such  order 
in  the  vanguard  of  his  artillery  as  to  throw  the  Paillars  (Swi») 
into  confusion,  for  when  they  changed  position  they  were 
followed  in  their  movements  by  the  artillery,  which  so  surprised 
and  astonished  tliem  that  they  neither  knew  where  they  were, 
nor  what  they  were  doing  ;t  and  confessed  that  never  since  the 
introduction  of  cannon  was  there  such  execution  done  as  od 
that  day,  from  noon  till  day  light  next  morning.^ 

"At  the  battle  of  Benty,  in  1554,'' we  read,  «'the  Im- 
perialists had  four  field  pieces  mounted  on  four  wheels  and 
drawn  by  two  horses  at  full  gallop."  "  These  pieces,"  says 
Francois  de  Eabutin,  "  could  be  easily  turned  to  any  side,  and 
have  since  been  called  the  Emperors pistoU.^'% 

De  Thou  informs  us  that  at  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Gand, 
1576,  "  the  Spaniards  repulsed  the  enemy  by  means  of  a  new 
kind  of  cannon  which  they  could  shift  from  place  to  place 
with  admirable  skill." 

In  one  of  the  engagements  between  the  Duke  of  Mayenne 
and  Henry  IV.  before  the  walls  of  Arques,  in  1589,  the  latter 
made  a  successful  experiment  with  what  is  called  flying  artillery. 

"  The  King,"(HenryIV.)say8  Davila,"  having  directed  fiaron 
de  Biron  to  advance  with  a  strong  troop  of  horse  to  the  mid- 

♦  Livre  de  Canonnerie,  Paris,  1561,  ch,  IX,  Comment  mn  mmstrt 
cannonier  doit  garder  et  conduire  artillerie  quand  il  marche  en  oun- 
pagne.    See  also  the  Etudes^  p.  208. 

t  It  was  before  this  period  that  Machiavel,  calculating  on  the 
difficulty  which  to  long  prevailed,  of  shifting  and  pointing  the  guns, 
advised,  as  a  sure  means  of  keeping  out  of  range,  to  leave  an  open 
space,  or  gap,  in  the  line  of  battle,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  batteries. 
This  gap  m  front  of  the  enemy's  guns  he  considered  sufficient  to  ren- 
der them  powerless. 

X  Voyage  et  conqueste  du  Duche  de  Miltn^  par  Paiqaier  le 
Moyne,  dit  le  Moyne  sans  froc,  Paris  1520. 

§  Querres  de  Belgique. — F.  Rabutin, 
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die  of  the  plain^  the  Duke,  either  annojed  at  tlieir  ra2»hiie8f'  iu 
thus  advancing  so  near,  or  convinced  that  thej  unexpectedly 
found  themselves  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  ordered  two  squa- 
drons  of  cavalry  to  charge;  but  on  their  coming  up,  the 
royalists  very  cleverly  extended  both  wings,  opening  m  the 
centre,  and  thus  surrounded  the  enemy,  who  were  met  at  the 
same  time  by  two  formidable  pieces  of  artillery,  which  began 
immediately  to  fire  upon  them  with  great  speed  and  precision, 
killing  man^,  and  puting  the  others  to  flight ;  a  very  clever  stra- 
tagem certanily,  and  no  small  wonder  to  those  who  saw  two  such 
large  cannon  skirmishing  in  the  midst  of  the  cavalry/'  Charles 
Brise,  or  Brisa,  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  new  and  expe- 
ditious mode  of  conveying  heavy  guns  to  different  positions  iu 
battle.  Brise  was  a  Norman  gunner  who  made  man^  voyages 
in  pirate  ships  to  the  West  Indies,  and  had  acquired  great 
experience  in  the  art  of  gunnery  during  the  civil  wars.  This 
and  many  other  services  he  rendered  to  his  country,  and  he 
was  held  in  great  esteem  both  for  his  skill  and  experience.* 

D'AngoulSme,  who  was  present  at  the  battle,  gives  a  different 
version  of  this  affair.  "  The  Sieur  de  Guitry,"  says  the  Duke, 
"  proposed  to  route  the  enemy,  bringing  up  in  the  rere  of  the 
cavalry  two  light  pieces,  which  were  to  be  fired  at  intervals  as 
soon  as,  after  slowly  approaching  the  enemy,  the  troops  had 
separated  into  four  divisions;  that  thus  the  enemy  would  be 
taken  by  surprise,  and  fly  before  us ;  that  the  infantry  also 
would  have  to  retreat  immediately  after  their  first  discharge." 
This  plan  was  submitted  to  Mareschal  de  Biron,  who  added 
two  guns  to  the  former ,  and  when  the  royal  troops  advanced 
on  the  rebels,  our  squadrons,"  continues  the  Duke, "  separated 
into  four  divisions,  and  our  guns  fired  with  such  precision  as 
to  mow  down  the  enemy's  horse,  and  so  terrified  the  infantry 
that  the  traitors  fled  in  all  haste."+  There  is  a  manifest  differ- 
ence between  those  two  accounts,  but  we  feel  inclined  to 
believe  Davila,  who  is  more  minute  in  his  details,  and  who 
seems  to  have  consulted  original  documents,  whereas  d'Angou- 
ISme,  who  was  only  fifteen  years  old  at  the  battle  of  Arques, 
did  not  write  his  memoirs  till  sixty  years  later. 


•  Historia  delle  guerre  civili   de  Franci,   p.   1644,  t.  II,,  p.   9. 
t  Collects  Micbaud^Poujoalat. 
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The  following  is  a  still  more  remarkable  passage  which  occurs 
in  the  Memoires  de  Gaspard  de  Tavanues.  It  is  evidently 
horse  artillery  he  alludes  to,  for  the  gunners  were  mounted  and 
armed. 

'^  The  inventions  of  the  present  daj  are  wonderful,"  sajs 
Gaspard,  ''  twenty  men  mounted  on  strong  built  horses  can 
transport  from  one  place  to  another  small  pieces  of  cannon, 
charged  with  three  balls,  which  being  fastened  on  carriages  and 
pointed  to  iht  height  and  jmi  proportion  of  man  and  horse 
along  the  lines,  may  be  used  against  the  enemy  with  great  ef- 
fect at  a  distance  of  thirty  paces ;  and  the  gunners  after  dis- 
charging their  pieces  immediately  dismount  and  join  the  others 
in  the  charge. 

Previous  to  the  Tliirty  Years'  war  the  firing  of  artillety  was 
excessively  slow.  Historians  remark  with  surprise  that  in 
1546,  the  army  of  the  line  which  possessed  100  pieces 
of  cannon,  discharged  in  nine  hours,  750  balls ;  and  that  on 
another  occasion  1,700  were  picked  up  in  the  camp  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  Never,  accc^ding  to  Antoine  de  Vera,  was  there 
such  a  fearful  cannonade. 

Deigo  Ufano,  who  may  be  considered  good  authority,  says 
*'  that  one  cannon  could  only  fire  eight  times  in  an  hour.*  The 
best  constructed  pieces  might  easily  fire  ten  shots  in  an  hour, 
but  eight  id  the  most  that  could  be  expected  from  the  others : 
it  must  also  be  observed  that  after  forty  rounds  they  were 
generally  cooled  and  allowed  to  remain  silent  for  an  hour. 

The  regulations  for  the  artillery,  drawn  up  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  IX.  in  1572,t  Henrv  III  in  1582,  and  Henry  IV. 
in  1601,  made  but  very  little  alteration  in  the  bore,  or  size  of 
the  artillery  used  under  Henry  II.  Thus,  in  a  paper  on  the  art  of 
gunnery,  written  by  the  Duke  de  Sully,  there  is  only  question 
of  six  different  bores,  28,  16,  7^,  2},  1  and  }  pounds  nore. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  pieces  of  twelve  and  twenty- 
fbur  were  cast,  but  great  caution  was  taken  in  using  the  latter 
as  well  as  the  S3  pounders,  particularly  in  sieges ;  Tor  as  it  is 

*  This  was  vdry  good  for  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century, 
when  Ufano  wrote ;  but  a  hundred  jears  before,  it  was  considered  a 
cannon  could  not  be  fired  more  than  twice  in  one  battle,  so  sajs 
MaehiaveL 

t  In  this  regulation  it  was  directed  that  each  pieo*  should  bear  the 
arms  of  the  owner,  the  mark  of  the  maker,  and  the  month  of  the  jear. 
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Unmarked  in  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal  de  Lavalette,  on  tiie  {Sub- 
ject of  the  siege  of  Corbie,  in  1686^  '^  as  those  pieces  wore  the 
same  as  used  b;  the  euemy  they  coold  make  use  of  ovtr  balls**' 

The  Spaniards^  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  introdaoed  great  changes  in  th^  artilltty4  Accord- 
ing to  JDiego  Ufano>  they  no  longer  nsed  any  bnt  pieces  of  40, 
Or,  16,  and  5  pounds  bore,  and  generally  had  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery  for  40>000  men.  Under  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the 
Dutch  seldom  used  asy  but  41^  24)  and  12  pounders.  Daring 
the  Thirty  Years*  war,  says  the  Emperor  in  the  Eiudei,  thqr 
possessed  an  artillery  which,  a  centnry  after,  served  as  a  model 
for  Gribeauval ;  but  the  variety  of  bores  was  still  too  grea^* 
Thus,  there  were  guns  of  48,  24,1  B^  6, 8, 1^,  and  f  pounds  bore. 

''  Qustavua  Adolphus  instituted  artillery  of  8,  4»  6,  12,  IQ, 
and  30  pounds  bore.  The  mouth  piece  was  of  bronze,  cast 
iron,  and  even,  as  it  is  said,  of  leather,  that  is  of  iron  pUtes 
secured  by  leather  straps.  The  regimental  pieces,  which  were 
never  taken  from  the  regiments  to  which  they  belouj^,  were 
very  short  and  light :  they  were  drawn  by  one  horse>  and  fre- 
quently carried  on  a  man's  shoulder.  The  large  guns  were 
attached  to  twenty  horses,  the  smaller  ones  were  drawn  by  six 
or  four  horses.  To  accelerate  the  firing,  he  introduced  the  use 
of  small,  light  wooden  cartridges,  to  which  the  ball  was  attachad. 
'  Thus,'  says  an  author  of  that  time,  '  the  artillery  could  fire 
ten  rounds  before  a  soldier  could  discharge  six  shots  with  his 
musket.' ''* 

Although  important  and  desirable  changes  were  made  in 
some  departments  of  the  artillery,  others  remained  stationaiy. 
It  was  thus  regulated  according  to  a  law  pnUiahed  in  1730  : 
"  The  cannon  to  be  henceforth  used  in  France  riiall  be  of  sin 
different  bores,  namely,  3S,  24,  16,  12,  8,  and  4  pomndsbore. 
The  land  artillery  at  present  consists  of  the  cannon  of  France 
with  a  33  pound  ball,  weighing  6,200  pounds  and  eleven  f^t 
in  extreme  length. 

'*  The  Spanish  S4  poQnder,  weighing  5,100  pounds,  and  10 
feet,  10  inches  long. 

''The  12  pounder,  weighing 8,400  pounds^  and  measuring 
ten  feet,  nine  inches. 

''The  eight  pounder,  weighing  1,950,  and  ten  feet,  seven 
inches  long. 

*  Etifedes. 
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*'  The  Hawk,  throwing  a  ball  of  from  1 J  to  two  pounds, 
measaring  seven  feet,  and  weighing  150,  sometimes  400,  500, 
and  even  seven  and  eight  hundred  pounds. 

"  The  short  piece  of  eight,  measuring  7i  feet. 

"  There  are  also  other  pieces  newly  invented  differing  from 
those;  Ist.  They  are  mnch  thicker  at  the  breech  than  in  the 
barrel ;  2ud.  They  are  not  so  long  as  ordinary  cannon ;  3rd. 
They  are  considerably  lighter.  Thus  tl)e  newly  invented  pieces 
of  24,  only  weigh  3,000  pounds,  and  are  bat  seven  feet  seven 
inches  long  The  other  cannon  are  equally  in  proportion, 
namely,  the  16, 12,  8,  and  4  pounders.  There  are  none  made 
smaller/'* 

It  was  Frederick  II.  who  introduced  horse  artillery  into  his 
army ;  he  ordered  pieces  of  3,  6, 12,  and  24  pounds  bore  to 
be  cast,  sufficiently  light  to  be  drawn  by  men  into  the  battie 
with  the  troops  to  which  they  were  attached.  There  wcr^ 
however,  at  this  period,  eminent  men  who  did  not  feel  the  im- 
portance of  flying  artillery.  Thns,  Mareschal  Saxe,  the  con- 
qneror  of  Fontenoy,  in  his  Reveries  (Paris,  1757),  asserts  that 
artillery  should  only  be  yoked  to  oxen,  as  it  is  thus  less  calcu- 
lated to  injure  the  roads,  and  that  none  but  pieces  of  16  should 
be  used.  According  to  him,  16  such  cannon  and  12  mortars 
would  be  sufficient  for  an  army  of  46,000  men.f 

It  was  not  until  1775  that  Gribeauval,  when  at  the  head  oi 
the  artillery,  with  the  title  of  first  inspector-general,  succeeded 
in  introducing  into  that  department  those  improvements  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  great  triumphs  of  the  French 
arms  under  the  Republic.  Gribeauval  made  two  grand  divi- 
sions  of  the  artillery — field  and  siege  artillerv.  He  introduced 
into  the  French  artillery  a  howitzer  of  six  inch  bore,  and  re- 
duced that  of  field  pieces  to  twelve,  eight,  and  four.  He 
altered  the  proportion  of  existing  pieces,  and  reduced  them  to 
about  150  times  the  weight  of  the  ball.  Such  improvements 
were  introduced  in  the  casting  as  to  improve  their  symmetry, 
and  give  them  more  uniformity  of  barrel ;  and  ingenious  in- 
struments were  invented  to  test  their  dimensions,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally.  The  old  frames  were  not  adapted  to  those 
light  pieces,  as  they  could  not  offer  sufficient  resistance  to  the 
recoil  now  so  much  greater*     Gribeauval  was  therefore  obliged 

*  Abrigg  de  rHistoire  de  la  Milice  Fran9oi8e,  de  P.  Daniel,  1 773. 
t  Fav6»  Histoire  et  Tactique  des  Trois  Armies,  Paris,  1845. 
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to  make  heavier  frames  than  those  in  use  before  his  time  for 
guns  of  the  same  size ;  but  the  different  parts  being  better  put 
together,  and  the  iron  being  used  to  more  advantage,  gave  them 
more  soliditj,  although  the  whole  frame  and  gun,  in  proportion 
to  the  bore,  was  much  lighter  than  formerly.  This  was 
not  the  only  advantage  gained  by  Oribeauval.  The  end  he 
proposed  to  himself  was,  that  the  artillei^  should  be  able  to 
foUow,  over  every  kind  of  ground,  the  rrussian  infantry  in 
their  rapid  movements.  Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
this  end.  The  many  improvements  effected  by  modern  indus- 
try in  the  working  of  iron  enabled  him  to  provide  his  field 
carriages  with  iron  axletrees;  he  made  the  two  fore-wheels 
larger,  and  improved  the  harness ;  he  detached  the  fore  part  of 
the  train  altogether  from  the  breech,  which  he  secured  again 
with  ropes,  an  innovation  which  has  since  proved  of  inmiense 
service  to  the  artillery. 

It  was  not  merely  in  the  construction  of  cannon  that  Gri- 
beauval  enforced  precise  dimensions,  and  furnished  the  means 
of  testing  them.  Projectiles  were  also  submitted  to  severe 
trials;  the  diameter  was  shortened  to  ensure  more  precbion  in 
discharging  them,  and  other  improvements  were  introduced. 
All  the  manufactories  of  the  different  arsenals  were  obliged  to 
observe  certain  proportions  and  dimensions  in  the  repairs  and 
alterations^  which  gave  to  the  guns  a  solidity  and  strength  not 
to  be  surpassed,  and  which  rendered  such  inoalculaible  ser- 
vice in  all  the  great  wars.  The  powder  was  no  longer  separa- 
ted from  the  ball ;  the  charge,  fired  at  one-third  the  weight  of 
tbe  ball,  was  enclosed  in  a  bag  and  put  with  the  ball  into  a 
wooden  groove.  By  means  of  a  close  case  the  ball  cartridge 
could  be  transported  to  all  places,  and  at  all  seasons,  without 
injury."* 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  wars  that  horse 
artillery  was  introduced  into  the  French  army,  and,  if  we  are 
to  believe  la  Fayette,  he  was  the  author  of  this  innovation. 
At  first  there  were  only  two  companies  raised,  but,  by  degrees 
as  their  services  were  appreciated,  their  number  was  increased. 
In  1845  the  strength  of  theFrench  artillery  consisted  of  14  re- 
giments, forming  a  total  of  £06  batteries,  one  regiment  of  pan- 
lonniers  of  12  companies,  42  companies  of  artisans,  half  a 

•  Fav§. 
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company  of  armonrers,  and  six  squadrons  of  park  artillery, 
each  oonpoaed  of  eisht  companies. 

In  1845,  the  namber  of  gans  in  France,  for  the  land  ser^ 
vice  alone,  amounted  to  14,086  pieces,  namely : — 

KeM  pieces  in  bronze,  from  8  to  12,  2,694;  'field  and 
mountain  bronze  howitzers,  t,lSl,  which  gires  a  total  of  field 
artillery,  4,825. 

Siege  guns  oi  different  dimensions,  in  bronze,  4,112; 
howitzers  and  mortars  of  various  size,  2,89S ;  bombs,  220, 
which  cives  to  the  si^  artillery  6,725  guns.  To  this  may  be 
added  2,586  iron  guns  destined  for  siege  purposes  and  the 
service  of  the  coasts,  making,  in  all,  14,086  pieces. 

In  consequence  of  the  fortifications  erec^  round  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  other  cities  of  the  empire,  it  is  considered  in 
1846  the  number  of  cannon  available  for  the  service  in  time 
of  war  would  amount  to  26,000. 

We  read  in  the  historians  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury of  cannon  of  very  small  bore,  which  were  called  hand 
eMmnon,  (muskets).  It  is  those  probably  that  Froissard  alluda 
to  when  he  says,  speaking  of  the  siege  of  San  Malo  bj  the 
BngHsh,  in  1878 :  '^  They  had  more  than  400  cannon  which 
they  fired  night  and  day,  on  the  town.'' 

In  1484,  at  the  siege  of  Saint  Denis  by  the  English,  ''the 
besieged,''  says  a  private  journal  kept  in  Paris, ''killed  them  with 
large  and  snail  cannon,  out  particularly  with  small,  long  guns 
wfaMsh  were  called  couUmbureSy  and  which  always  wounded 
mortally/'*  It  appears  the  Greeks  used  them  at  the  last  de- 
fence of  Gonstantinople,  in  1458. 

In  a  catalogue  of  the  artillery  und^  Louis  XL  at  Paris  and 
the  BantiUe,  dated  1463,  there  is  mention  of  small  guns 
weighing  60  pounds. 

It  is  in  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Moret,  in  1476, 
by  P.  Comines,  that  we  first  read  of  muskets.  In  1495,  at 
the  battle  of  Fourvieres,  there  were  horse  musketeers. 

**  In  the  army,  composed  of  20,000  men,  which  Louis 
XIL  led  against  Genoa  in  1507,  th^re  were,'*  according 

*  Oolitot.  Michaud'Poujoulat,  t  iii.,  p.  275.  In  a  French  trans- 
lation of  Quintius  Curtius,  written  in  J  566,  and  which  is  in  tbt 
British  Museum,  soldiers  are  represented  armed  with  small  hand 
guns :  it  is  the  most  ancient  model  of  portable  artillery. 
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to  Fleurange,  ''five  faandred  acquebuiks^  or  muskets/'  The 
name  of  acquebose  was  given  to  a  small  piece  which  was 
mounted  on  a  stock  and  fired  bj  the  hand ;  it  weighed  from 
12  to  13  pounds^  and  was  of  very  small  bore.  According  to 
the  Observation  milUairea  of  Saint  Luc»  written  about  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  musket  was  then  four  palms  and 
a-half  long,  (MOan  measure),  and  fired  a  ball  about  one-third 
of  an  ounce  weight. 

"At  the  assault  of  Brescia,  in  1512,  Gbston  de  Foix/'  says 
the  historian^  ^'  uuide  five  hundred  armed  men  dismount, who  ad- 
vanced on  the  city,  each  armed  with  an  axe,  followed  by  a  strong 
detachment  of  musketeers,  who  kept  firine  on  the  inhabitants 
with  great  precision  and  order ;  for  when  the  latter  were  about 
to  fire,  those  in  advance,  at  the  word  of  command^  prostrated 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  immediately  regained  their 
position  after  the  musketeers  had  fired^  and  so  on.  * 

From  two  passages  in  Montluc  we  may  infer  that  in  1523, 
the  musket  was  but  very  little  used  in  the  French  army,t 

But  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1526,  in  which  the 
Spaniards  owed  their  success  principallv  to  the  muskets  of  their 
marksmen,  ^^  the  mother  of  Francis  L '  savs  Brantome,  ^  when 
declared  regent,  sent  commissioners  all  through  France,  prin- 
cipally to  the  large  towns  on  the  frontiers  and  elsewhere,  to 
recommend  to  the  people,  amongst  other  things,  particularly  to 
provide  themselves  with  good  muskets  which  proved  so  useful  to 
the  enemy,  and  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  defeat  the  king  in 
tiie  late  battie.  The  people  accordingly  provided  themselves 
with  those  arms,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  were  able 
to  make  use  of  them,  being  only  accustomed  to  use  the  cross- 
bow. However,  sixty  years  later,  they  had  become  so  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  musket  as  to  serve  as  models  for  other 
nations/':^ 

•  £tade8,p.  135. 

t  After  statbg  that  in  15^,  the  French  troops  were  not  prorided 
with  moskets,  Montluc  says,  ftu^her  on,  there  were  from  7  to  800 
men  at  Lautrec,  indndioff  500  musketeers^  which  was  more  than 
France  possessed  at  the  time  (Mamoires,  p.  8, 14)— /^e  iraiti  de  la 
Ditdpime  MlUaire,  attributed  to  Sieur  Langey :  he  alludes  to  the 
XDUskets  as  haying  been  invented  a  few  years  Inter. 

X  Vies  des  (brands  Gapitaines,  ch.  138,  edit,  du  PanthSon,  p.  92. 
The  Germaosy  who  succeeded  in  binding  the  stock  of  the  gun,  in 
order  that  the  barrel  could  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  eye  without 
losing  its  horizontal  position,  gave  the  musket  the  name  of  hague» 
bute. 
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We  have  also  in  the  Vie  de  M,  de  Strozzi,  bj  Brantomc, 
some  interesting  details  on  the  use  of  muskets  in  France, 
which  we  shall  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 

No  student  will  saj  that  the  old  musket  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  present  daj;  in  fact  they  were  onlj  small 
wretched  cannon^  all  badly  mounted,  and  of  the  shape  of  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  ;  and  as  for  the  powder  flask,  as  it  was 
called,  it  was  merely  a  piece  of  horn,  or  like  a  piece  of  boiled 
leather,  a  very  fragile  thing.  The  Piedmontese  afterwards 
had  a  hand-gun  called  Pignerol,  from  its  being  manufactured 
there,  which  was  very  long  and  slight,  and  which  was  certainly 
very  good  for  the  time ;  they  were  much  used  in  France,  as 
being  well  adapted  to  the  chase,  but  the  powder  flasks  were 
very  inferior.  As  for  the  rest,  the  match  of  the  musket  was 
carried  by  the  soldier,  coiled  round  his  arm,  except  the  end 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  made  the  whole  afiair  as 
unsafe  as  it  was  uncertain. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Vieillevflle,  it  was  he  when  Governor 
of  Metz,  in  1552,  who  first  introduced  the  musket  iuto  the 
French  army.  Going  out  of  the  town  one  day  for  the  purpose  of 
surprising  the  enemy,  who  were  preparing  for  an  assault,  **  he 
took  a  terrible  resolution,  he  ordered  sixty  arquebuses  or  hand 
guns  to  be  taken  from  the  pivots  and  carried  by  the  guards, 
who  were  all  very  powerful  and  athletic  men  ;  hence  the  origin 
of  the  word  musketeer,  a  term  which  long  applied  to  foot 
soldiers. 

However,  Brantome  says,  it  was  Strozzi  who  introduced  the 
use  of  muskets  into  France,  *'  and  certainly  with  great  diffi- 
culty, for  he  could  not  find  a  soldier  who  was  willing  to  carry 
one.  But  in  order  to  estabUsh  them,  and  to  familiarise  by 
degrees  the  soldiers  to  the  use  of  the  musket,  he  made  his 
groom  and  his  page  use  a  musket  at  the  siege  of  La  Bochelle, 
and  when  a  good  shot  ofiered  he  fired  himself .''t  The  great 
importance  of  this  arm  was  soon  felt. 

Tavannes  says,  '^  the  more  muakets  a  regiment  has  the  better : 

*  Memoires,  t.  vi.,  Michaud-Ponjoulat. 

t  De  scouronnets  Fran^ais,  edit,  du  Pantheon,  1. 1.  p.  246.  Bran- 
tome  alludes  elsewhere  to  balls  of  a  peculiar  alloy,  invented  byJStoart, 
a  gentleujan  of  a  most  noble  bouse  in  Scotland,  who  made  balls  of 
buch  a  composition  as  to  pierce  the  hardest  cuirass  ;  he  called  them 
Stuarts,  and  made  presents  of  them  to  his  friends  the  Huguenots 
Hommes  iilustret  et  O rands  Capituines  Fran^ais,  ch.  75. 
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few  armours  can  resist  the  first  volley  if  properly  fired.  Some 
muskets  with  locks  fa  rouelj  are  necessary  to  fire  behind  the 
first  rank,  and  in  case  of  wet  weather.  The  system  of  mounting 
those  fire-locks  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  is  supe- 
rior to  the  French.' 

According  to  Saint  Luc  the  musket  was  fourteen  feet  long, 
and  the  ball  weighed  from  one  to  two  grains ;  it  must  have  been 
therefore  a  formidable  arm,  but  it  was  attended  by  many  incon- 
veniences ;  thus  the  sulphur  match  was  easily  extinguished  by 
the  rain  or  moisture,  or  their  light  very  often  betrayed  the 
troops  either  in  ambush  or  on  the  march  to  surprise  the 
enemy.*  We  may  see  by  a  passage  of  Vieillevllle  that  the 
very  smell  of  the  sulphur  discovered  the  musketeers  lying  in 
ambush,  t 

The  most  perfect  mechanism  known  up  to  1630,  consisted 
of  a  lock  and  fiint.  At  the  breech  of  the  musket  was  a  steel 
wheel  which  revolved  rapidly  by  means  of  a  spring,  and  which  in 
revolving  came  in  contact  with  the  flint.  It  was  not  until 
1630,  that  percussion,  or  simple  friction  of  the  fiint  against  the 
steel,  was  substituted.  This  important  modification  gave  rise 
to  the  word  JnsilfX  and  although  it  originated  in* France,  it  was 
not  adopted  for  war  purposes  till  1670,  when  it  had  under- 
gone such  other  improvements  as  brought  it  very  nearly  to  the 
state  of  perfection  in  which  we  have  it  now. 

Even  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  all  foot  soldiers 
were  not  provided  with  guns.  A  regulation  dated  12th  Decem- 
ber, 1692,  determined  the  number  of  men  who  were  to  be 
armed  with  guns  in  each  company.  In  1708,  Yillars  wrote 
to  Chamillard,  "  that  the  one-third  of  the  battaHons  of  his 
army  were  without  fire  arms,  and  that  at  the  siege  of  Kehi, 
those  who  left  the  entrenchments  were  obliged  to  leave  theirs 
behind  for  those  who  were  to  replace  them.'^§ 

The  following  anecdote,  the  authority  of  which  is  not  given, 
occurs  in  a  work  which,  however,  does  not  seem  entitled  to 
much  credit. 

*  Memoires  du  Due  d'Angouleme,  p.  75. 

t  He  alludes  to  ao  ambush  where  they  were  obliged  to  hide  the 
g^s,  fearing  the  smell  of  the  matches,  B.  VI. 

t  In  the  middle  ages,  fusil,  (from  the  ltal\&n  fucile)  fiint,  signified 
tteel,  Duoangeverftofugittos.  Roquefort,  on  the  word /i«i7.  We  may 
here  add  in  passing,  that  in  1610,  Florence  Bivault,  in  his  ElemetUs 
^Artillerie,  proposed  to  apply  fulminating  gold  to  fire-arms. 

§  Memoires,  Poujoulat,  p.  109- 
52 
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''An  officer  vho  was  Gonfinad  to  the  Bastille  for  some 
freak  of  youth,  wad  very  anxious  to  recover  his  liberty: 
he  frequently  wrote  to  the  Lieutenant-general  of  police  to  ex* 
cite  his  sympathy.  '  If  the  king  restore  me  to  liberty/  said 
he^  '  he  shall  be  amply  and  promply  rewarded;  for  I  can,  in  one 
day,  add  twenty  thousand  excellent  soldiers  to  the  numerous 
troops  at  present  in  the  field.'  The  lieutenant  of  police,  be- 
lieviog;  that  such  a  promise  was  the  act  of  a  madman,  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner,  acquainted  the  king  of  it  for  the  purpo^ 
of  amusing  him  for  a  moment.  Whether  through  curiosity,  or 
some  other  motive,  the  king  immediately  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  be  released ;  he  was  sent  to  the  war  office,  and  when  he  was 
ordered  to  explain  himself,  he  wrote  upon  the  margin  of  the 
paper  presented  to  him — '  Give  guns  to  the  sergeants,'  (up  to 
tjbat  timfi  the  sergeants  were  armed  with  pikes  or  halberte). 
This  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  veign  of  Louis  XVL 
From  that  time  the  halbert  was  abandoned,  and  replaced  by  the 
ipuskei.  This  is  why  we  still  sometimes  see  the  sergeant  on 
parade  bold  hi^  gup  like  a  halbert."^ 

De  Fobin  mentions  a  circumstance  in  his  Memoires,  which 
we  believe  has  not  yet  been  related  elsewhere.  In  1 684,  he  was 
travelling  in  company  with  some  merchants  of  Saint  Etienne^ 
who  were  returning  from  the  fair  of  Bordeaux.  "  As  we  were 
walking  along,*'  says  he, "  a  bird  perched  within  gun  shot  before 
us.  One  of  my  travelling  companions,  who  held  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  or  something  like  it,  made  us  all  stand,  and  having 
added  a  few  springs  to  this  pretended  stick,  which  it  ooataine<{ 
without  their  being  observed,  he  formed  a  perfect  gui^  fired  at 
the  bird  and  killed  it.''t 

Tavanires  says  that  the  Germans,  who  introduced  tbe  mus- 
ket, also  invented  the  pistol,  to  which  Du  Bellay  allude^  in 
1544.  The  Germans,  says  Tavanires,  ^re  the  investors  of 
muskets*  pistols,  squadrons  and  other  improvements  in  mOitary 
tactics.  The  French  bring  them  to  perfection,  and  finally  rob 
the  Germans  of  their  invention.^  *'  To  the  Eeiters,'*  says  I^s 
Jfone,  *'  is  due  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  use  pistol^  which 
I  think,  a  very  dangerous  weapon  when  oi^e  knows  bow  to 

■■    ■  '     ■        '■'     ■  '     ■  ■       '      ■"    "  <'   "w     n Jim     .1  PI      , 

*  Dictionaire  des  originet. 
t  Collect.  Miobaud-Poujoalat,  p.  406. 

X  Memeiriet  p.  267.  In  the  tiroe  of  Henry  II.  ilia  Qtimm  RmUn 
were  called  piitol  shooters. 
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tasRe  it.^'*  'fiivanires,  in  several  of  his  Memoires,  seems  to  deny 
this  when  he  says  ^that  the  pistol  is  never  sare,  except  when  it 
is  loaded  at  Home.  The  pistol  ean  be  of  no  use  when  loaded 
in  a  harry>  and  artificially^  and  the  soldiers  give  themsdves  as 
little  trouble  as  possible  in  charging  them ;  besides  it  is  im- 
possible to  charae  the  powder  and  ball  in  the  hurry  and  excite* 
ment  of  battle.  However  be  adds,  **  the  pistol  pierces,  kills 
and  carries  death  and  consternation  with  it :  the  weakest  man, ' 
provided  he  be  courageous,  may  easily  use  it,  even  on  restive 
horses.  Soldiers  should  carry  three,  or  at  least  two  pistols ; 
one  in  the  hand,  whieh  is  never  of  any  inconvenience  in  charg- 
ing, and  the  other  two  in  the  saddle. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  an  arm  was  invented 
combining  the  qualities  of  both  the  musket  and  pistol :  it  was 
csXitA  pdrinal  or  jmtrinaL  The  following  is  the  description 
of  it  in  the  Dictkmaire  de  NicoL  "  It  is  somewhat  shorter 
than  a  musket,  but  of  larger  bore,  and  as  it  is  much  heavier,  it 
is  slung  round  the  shoulder  by  means  of  a  belt ;  when  about  to 
fire  the  soldier  lets  it  rest  against  his  chest,  hence  his  name, 
poitrinalier.  The  poitrinatier  is  a  warrior  who  carries  the 
poitrinal  into  battle."  President  Pauchet  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion  of  it.  He  says  the  petrinal  is  an  invention  of  the  brigands 
of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  mentioned  as  having  been  used  at  the 
aiege  of  Bouen  by  Uenry  IV.  in  169^.  TTie  English  call  it 
pHhemeh,  as  appears  from  the  intfentory  of  Hentgrave  of  the 
year  1603.t 

The  projectiles  thrown  by  cannon  were  of  various  kinds ; 
those  known  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  were  long  in 
use,  namely,  tiles,  flaming  arrows,  bags  filled  with  broken 
stones  and  particularly  balls  of  stone.| 

*  He  adds,  "  ^t»j  are  the  oflbpring  of  mitskets,  and,  to  saj  what  we 
think,  they  are  all  mfernal  instruments,  invented  in  some  diabolical 
concern  to  depopulate  repnblics  and  kingdoms  of  the  Hnng,  and 
fill  graves  with  mdead."  Diseottrs  polUiques  ei  tnUUairet,  16th  dts- 
coarse.  Bale,  15879  p*  9^*  Accor<fing  to  Davilla,  Henry  IV. 
adopted  the  use  of  the  pistol  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  in  imitation  of  the 
German  reiters, 

t  Encydop^e  de  XIX  siecle,  par  M.  Bd.  Fonmier. 

t  ^0  giv^  a  receipt  on  this  subject,  dated  1416  :•— I  Jehan  de  Join« 
Tille,  Captain  de  fieangenej,  acknowledge  to  hare  received  from 
fSerre  Benier,  Treasurer  General  of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Dtilce 
of  Orleans,  bj  the  hands  of  Michelet  de  Liche,  clerk  of  the  Trea- 
surer's office  of  Blois,  six  pounds  on  account  of  a  thousand  stone 
balls  for  cannon  which  I  furnished  from  the  said  place  of  Beaugency, 
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We  read  in  an  account  of  the  riege  of  Beaurais,  by  the 
Duke  de  Bourgogne,  in  147lt,  as  follows : — "The  enemj  kept 
throwing  into  the  city  large  stones,  round  as  the  bottom  of  a 
barrel,  others  of  cast  iron,  weighing  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds,  others  somewhat  smaller  both  of  lead  and  iron ;  m 
that  according  to  the  testimony  of  several  military  men  of  high 
character,  who  were  there,  there  was  never  such  a  siege.* 

Besides  balls  of  iron,  lead  and  bronze,  there  were  others  of 
brass,  in  the  shape  of  apples,  a  kind  of  small  grenade. 

At  the  siege  of  Bbodes,  in  1522,  the  besieged  discha^ed 
pieces  of  chains  from  cannon  against  the  Turks. 

Strada  pretends  that  bombs  were  the  origin  of  grenades.  We 
believe  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  In  the  thirteenth  centory, 
the  Arabs  made  use  of  grenades  of  glass.  We  find  that  in 
two  inventories  of  the  contents  of  the  Bastille,  made  in  1428 
and  1430,  there  is  mention  of  '* exploding  apples  of  hrcu^"^ 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  those  apples  were  thrown  by  the 
hand  or  by  cannon.  Martin  du  Bellay  alludes  to  a  supply  of 
grenades,  lances  and  shells,  which  was  prepared  in  Provence 
in  1537,  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Charles  Y.  This  date,  as  ve 
shall  see,  is  long  before  we  find  any  allusion  made  to  the  bomb 
amongst  Europeans.^ 

In  1477,  at  the  Siege  of  Scutari  by  Mahomet  IL,  the  Turks 
fired  grenades  from  mortars ;  for  they  are  projectiles,  and  not 
bombs,  as  has  been  said,  we  believe  to  be  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

"  The  Turks,  by  their  mortars,  very  much  annoyed  the  in- 
habitants, for  the  balls  thrown  by  those  engines  on  the  houses 


for  tbe  garrison  and  castle  of  Blois,  which  stone  balls  I  delivered  to 
Jehan  Rome,  guard  of  artillery  of  the  said  castle.  BibUotkem  de 
VEcole  de  Chartres,  t.  1,  p.  193.  In  another  document  dated  14S1 
there  is  mention  of  several  made  of  stones  drawn  from  Vernon,  26 
inches  in  diameter.  Encyc,  de  XIX.  Steele,  art,  Patrinal. 
*  Discours  viritahle  du  siege  mis  devant  la  ville  de  BeawoaU* 
t  It  appears  that  in  the  Spanish  wars  under  the  Empire*  tbe 
Spaniards  continued  to  use  grenades  of  this  kind. 

^  In  a  work,  Cannonerie  et  Artifice  a  feu,  printed  in  Paris  in  i56I> 
we  read  of  grenades  migraines ;  migraines  was  in  the  middle  ^ge^* 
the  name  by  which  grenades  were  distinguished.  Even  to-day  ta 
the  south  they  use  the  word  migrana ;  meiagr€ma  in  Italian  has  the 
same  meaning. 
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of  Scutari,  were  of  such  a  nature  that  after  exploding  they 
could  not  be  distinguished,  so  that  the  fire  immediatd^  seized 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  which  merely  consisted  of  shingle,  or 
thin  boards,  committing  frightful  ravages,  and  throwing  the 
miserable  inhabitants  into  complete  disorder ;  and  it  was  for 
this  object  the  Turks  invented  those  machines  :  and  in  order 
to  render  their  effect  more  terrible  and  complete  their  success, 
they  seldom  fired  them  except  at  night.  The  people  of  Scutari 
having  discovered  the  artifice,  appointed  some  of  the  citizens 
to  watch  the  effects  of  the  enemy's  fire  ;  and  they,  by  their 
diligence  and  address,  succeeded  in  establishing  such  order, 
and  making  such  arrangements,  that  the  city  suffered  but  little 
inconvenience;  and  thus  marred  the  projects  of  the  enemy/'* 

Three  years  later,  in  1480,  at  the  first  siege  of  Rhodes,  the 
same  writer  alludes  to  the  destruction  caused  by  the  mortars 
which  were  used  at  the  siege  of  Scutari,  from  which  the  inhabi- 
tants were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  caves  and  other  such  places. 
As  there  is  only  question  here  of  stones  thrown  by  mortars, 
and  not  of  hollow  balls,  or  shells,  which  ignited  on  exploding, 
we  cannot  conclude  there  were  either  grenades  or  bombs  used 
on  thb  occasion. 

An  eye-witness  of  the  second  and  last  siege  of  Rhodes,  in 
1522,  Jacques  de  Bourbon,  thus  describes  certain  projectiles 
used  by  the  Turks : — 

''  It  has  been  calculated  there  were  one  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  thirteen  marble  bullets  fired  during  this  siege, 
and  eight  rounds  of  brass  balls  filled  with  combustible  matter. 
The  total  of  mortars  fired  was  one  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  But  when  the  enemy  found  their  firing  had 
but  Kttle  or  no  effect,  they  were  very  much  disappointed,  for 
they  calculated  on  killing  one-third  of  the  inhabitants,  so 
they  resolved  to  discontinue  the  firing,  as  it  would  be  powder 
lost." 

He  adds  elsewhere,  that  during  three  other  attacks,  "  they 
only  used  stones,  and  bag9  filled  with  igmtable  mailer"']' 

*  Continuation  de  THiitoire  des  Turcs  par  Attus  Thomai,  Sieur 
d*Embry,  Paris,  1633. 

f  Stow  tells  us,  1543,  of  a  supply  of  all  kinds  of  projectiles  made 
by  Henry  IV.  in  anticipation  of  a  war  with  France  and  Turkey : 
amongst  the  number  were  certain  hollow  balls  of  cast  iron' which 
were  to  be  charged  with  ignitable  matter,  to  be  thrown  by  mortars, 
from  11  to  19  inches  in  diameter. 
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Jaques  de  Boorbon  expresses  himself  in  such  vague  terns 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  he  means  grenades  or 
bombs.  Bat  the  Oontiuwdeur  de  CAaleoMdyle,  who  se^ns  to 
us  to  ha^e  derived  his  information  from  authentic  sources^  has 
given  more  minute  details. 

"  The  batteries  of  the  Tlurks  continued  therefore  to  piaj 
more  violently,  and  with  more  deadly  effect  than  before,  dis- 
charging immense  brass  guns  like  mortars  from  three  different 
points ;  however  they  only  succeeded  in  killing  twenty*£7f 
men  and  the  Chevalier  de  Lioncel,  although  they  had  fired 
17,113  marble  bullets  and  eight  metal  sheila  filled  with 
Gombusitble  matter ;  the  smaller  bullets  were  of  the  thickBess 
of  a  man's  fingare,  and  wounded  more  persons  than  the  large 
balls  which  went  to  pieces  when  firea,  as  they  were  hoUow. 
However  when  the  Turks  were  informed  of  the  little  damage 
done  by  their  guns,  they  silenced  the  batteries."  * 

Those  metal  shells,  filled  with  combustibles,  seemed  to 
us  to  resemble  in  many  respects,  the  bomb  which  we  find  in 
use  amongst  the  Orientab  so  early  as  15S2«  We  will  now 
speak  of  its  use  amongst  the  Europeans. 

According  to  some  modern  writers  the  bomb  was  used  in 
Italy  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  the  siege  of  Cha- 
teau Neuf,  near  Naples^  by  the  army  of  Charles  YIIL ;  t 
others  speak  of  it  as  having  been  used  at  the  si^  of  M^ffftn 
by  the  imperialists,  in  15:21 ,  We  find  nothing  in  the  history 
of  those  two  sieges  to  justify  such  assertions.  Thus,  in .  the 
following  passage  from  Vergier  d'  Honneur,  there  is  evidently 
no  allusion  made  except  to  mortars  :  '*  Those  within  seeinr 
themselves  on  the  point  of  being  routed,  loaded  a  mortar,  ana 
haviiig  put  Jire  in  the  9^(2$  pointed  it  towards  the  nave  of  the 
church  of  the  Frh'es  Mineurs,  which  they  destroyed,  without 

*  Continuation  de  V  Histore  des  Turcs,  p,  466. 

t  This  t«riD,  like  that  of  bombard,  b  dsnved  iron  bambm^  winch 
in  corrvpt  latin  means  cracker.  The  use  of  the  red  haH  U  mora 
ancient  than  that  of  the  homb,  although  Daniel  says  it  does  sot  go 
farther  back  than  1580, when  it  was  usea  by  Marschai  Matignon  at  tae 
siege  of  !a  F^re,  Elmhasn,  in  his  history  of  Henry  V,  (p.  1 15J  re- 
lates that  when  the  English  were  laying  siege  to  Cherbourg  in  1410, 
the  besieged  ired  from  their  canBoo  red  iron  balls  Into  the  EogBsh 
camp  to  bum  the  huts  occupied  by  Englrah  soldiers.-  Ma$$as  Jtrrtms 
rotundos  igneis  candentes  fsrvoribut  asaxw  omormnjiptecimsitndaemi 
eniittere. 
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bdwefre?  injttritig  wj  of  tbose  who  were  in  the  f«id  eliufoby  or 
ef  those  who  were  dispersed  all  around/'"*. 

It  tt  bowtrer  worthy  of  remark  that  on  this  poimt,  as  in 
a»mv  ethers,  the  tbeorj  was  in  ad?anee  of  thepraotice. 

Tens  Valteireo  pabtished  in  1471^  at  Verdnat  a  work 
caHed  de  B$  Mitttar/,  wlAeh  has  bees  often  reprinted,  haring 
a  representation  of  a  mortar  under  whioh  there  is  a  bomb  with 
a  lighted  match.  At  the  bottom  oi  the  figure  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing text : 

"  Inventnm  est  qnoqne  macbin®  bnjosc^  taom,  Sigismande 
I^mdotphe,  qna  pilse  enssa  tormentarii  pulveris  pleo»  cam  funge 
aridi  fomite  nrentis  emittuntnr." 

This,  as  we  see,  is  dear  and  explicit,  but  there  is  a  long  in- 
terval Jntervening  between  the  first  conception  of  the  maehine 
and  its  execution.  *  There  are  many  difficulties  attending  the 
eonst^action  of  bombs  which  time  and  experience  alone  have 
been  able  to  surmoant;  and  if  we  see  it  early  in  use  among 
the  Tarks,  we  must  remesaber  that  for  a  long  time  their  artil-* 
lery  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

However  this  may  be,  de  Thou  is  the  first  historian  who 
mentions^  in  a  positive  manner  the  use  of  this  projectile.  The 
arttthor,  speaking  of  the  siege  of  Wachtendonk,  by  the  Comte 
de  MaosfieM  (Oertober,  1588),  says,  *'  They  fired  bombs  on 
the  besieged  who  were  obliged,  to  get  out  of  their  range,  to  be- 
take themselves  to  the  eaves :  the  bombs  came  from  tibe  direc* 
tion  of  YenloO)  a  neighbouring  town.  The  inventor,  wishing 
to  make  a  trial  of  them  at  a  fete  given  in  honor  of  Prince  William, 
youngest  son  of  the  Duke  de  Cleves,  caused  such  a  eonflagra- 
lion  as  threatened  to  reduce  the  place  to  ashes.^'t 

Strado,  who  wrote  subsequently  to  de  Thou,  has  given  more 
oireumstantial  and  minute  details,  in  his  tenth  book* 

"  Nothing/'  says  Strsdo;  "  contributed  more  to  the  terror 
ot  the  inhabitants  than  certain  large  balls  of  hollow  iron,  filled 
with  powder  and  other  materials,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
extinguish.  Those  balls  were  fired  in  the  air  from  mortars, 
and  had  a  match  of  a  certain  length  attached  to  them  ,  which 
was  to  set  fire  to  the  powder.  They  penetrated  the  roofo  of  the 
houses  as  they  fell  upon  them ;  as  soon  as  the  fire  caught  the 

*  Arehievet  curietueB^  p.  3d0« 
t  De  Thou,  L.  Ixxxix,  p.  203. 
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powder  they  imnoediatelj  borst,  spreading  flames  in  all  direc- 
tions, which,  with  difficulty,  coola  be  extinguished  with  water. 
This  instrument,  which  has  given  rise  to  grenades,  shells,  and 
other  such  machines,  invented  for  the  destruction  of  the  human 
race,  is  said  to  be  the  production  of  a  native  of  Yanloo,  some 
time  before  the  siege  of  Wachtendock,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  fireworks.  The  inhabitants  of  that  citv  bad 
proposed  to  fete,  by  meaus  of  this  invention,  the  Duke  de 
Cleves  who  had  come  amongst  them,  and  for  whom  they  had 
prepared  a  grand  banquet.  They  were  anxious  to  make  the 
first  experiment  before  him,  and  succeeded  beyond  their  ex- 
pectations, for  the  bomb  falling  on  a  house,  penetrated  the  roof 
and  set  it  in  flames,  which,  extending  to  the  neighbooring 
bouses,  destroyed  the  two-thirds  of  the  city ;  the  fire  became 
so  violent  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
flames.  I  am  aware  that  some  writers  have  asserted,  that 
a  similar  experiment  had  been  made  a  few  months  previous 
at  Bergan-op-Zoom,  by  an  Italian ;  he  was  a  deserter  from 
the  Spanish  army  who  had  entered  the  service  of  the 
Dutch.  He  engaged  to  produce  hollow  balls  of  stope  or  iron, 
which,  .when  thrown  into  a  city  besieged,  would  immediately 
burst  where  they  fell,  enveloping  all  about  them  in  flames,  bat 
as  he  was  preparing  his  combustibles,  a  spark  fell  into  the 
powder  which  immediately  exploded;  he  was  killed  on  tiie 
spot,  and  his  death  left  those  for  whom  he  was  labouring  in 
doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  his  projects."* 

The  following  is  the  most  accurate  and  rehabie  information 
we  have  been  able  to  procure  as  to  the  use  of  bombs  in  France. 
Malthus,t  an  Euglish  engineer  in  the  service  of  France,  claims 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  used  bombs  at  the  si^e  of 
Lamothe  (Lorraine),  in  1534,  '*  As  for  bombs,"  says  Malthus, 
"  and  the  principle  on  which  they  are  constructed,  I  know 
no  author  who  has  expressly  alluded  to  them  as  having  been 
previously  known  and  in  use,  with  the  exception  of  an  old 
work  in  Qerman,  and  one  in  Spanish,  which  mentions  a  etrUU 
kind  of  fire-halls^  and  after  them  Tibourel  and  Hanzlet  who 

*  Extracted  from  P.  Daniel,  t.  iv,  p.  580, 

t  He  assumes  in  his  work  the  titles  of  English  gentlenum,  Commis- 
sianer- General  of  Fireworkt  in  France,  Captam-ueneral  of  Sapmn 
and  Miners,  and  Engineer  of  the  King's  Armies.  He  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  GraTelmes,  in  1656. 
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translated  into  French  the  greater  part  of  the  German  work 
which  treats  of  military  engines.  Bat  neither  of  those  writers 
describes  in  any  way  bombs  and  mortars  such  as  we  now  use 
for  siege  purposes ;  they  merely  mention  some  trifles  in  this  way 
of  olden  time  which  had  no  importance  whatever  and  are  long 
since  obsolete.  But  about  thirty  years  ago  a  certain  German 
named  Clernel^  introduced  himself  to  some  of  the  princes  of 
that  country,  and  I  think  it  was  the  Duke  d'Alberstat  who 

£ve  him  the  means  of  bringing  this  beautiful  invention  to  per- 
^ion,  both  as  regards  bombs  and  mortars  for  war,  as  well  as  for 
purposes  of  amusement :  passing  in  his  old  days  into  the  states  of 
Holland  where  he  exhibited  some  of  his  art,  he  brought  into 
that  kingdom  all  his  machines  and  inventions,  but  never  took 
any  part  in  the  sieges  of  his  time.  He  died  during  the  last 
si^e  of  la  Bochelle,  without  having  fired  a  single  bomb  during 
the  war,  but  merely  a  few  fire*balls,in  consequence,  as  I  believe, 
of  his  not  knowing  the  use  to  which  they  could  be  applied,  and 
with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar."* 

'*  From  that  period  to  the  siese  of  Lamothe,  in  Lorraine,  we 
find  no  further  mention  made  of  bombs ;  and  it  ia  at  the  siege 
of  Lamothe  that  I  fired  the  first  which  was  used  in  France.  It  is 
thus  that  this  engine  called  bomb  originated  first  in  Germany, 
where,  at  least  we  first  became  first  acquainted  with  it,  then 
passing  into  Holland,  finally  established  itself  in  France;  and 
as  the  fame  of  all  great  discoveries  spreads  with  rapidity,  so  it 
has  been  with  this  invention,  for  in  a  little  time,  it  was  taken 
up  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  which  adopted  it  as  their  own, 
each  day  adding  to  its  perfection,  and  rendering  it  more  fami- 
b'ar  and  easy  in  its  application.  This  is  all  the  information  we 
have  been  able  to  gather  touching  the  invention  of  bombs  and 
mortars  such  as  we  now  have  them,  although  we  must  admit 
there  were  old  engines  which  somewhat  resembled  our  mortars, 
but  which  were  not  adapted  to  war  purposes,  as  thev  were 
intended  to  throw  stones  and  other  missiles,  being  too  long  in 
proportion  to  their  diameter,  and  with  chambers  and  pivots 
differently  constructed  from  that  which  they  should  be  for  bomb 
guns. 

The  first  use  of  the  bomb  in  France  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  much  impression,  as  we  find  no  allusion  made  to  it  in  any 

•  Pratique  de  la  Guerre,     Paris.  1646,  p.  96. 
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cotetnporary  publication ;  ^ni  the  Meteure  ^aneais, An  refcr- 
ence  to  this  sabject,  otiljr  speaks  of  grenades.* 

The  foUowlmr  id  a  curious  passage  from  IVIIeEnant  des  B&ux 
which,  dated  lo59,  mentions  this  proiectile  as  a  recent  invention. 
**With  regard  to  this  siege  of  Hesdin  (1689),  I  remember," 
saysTellemant,  ''that  a  Baron  from  Liingnedoc,  whose  name  I 
forget,  a  relation  of  Madame  de  CovojCi  invented  a  kind  of 
liouow  ball,  which  be  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  which  hj 
means  of  a  match  which  was  lighted  when  the  bat!  was  about 
to  be  fired,  tore  up  the  grotmd  as  if  a  nine  had  sprung. 
The  late  King  Louis  XIII.  made  trial  of  it  at  Versailles,  when 
a  rampart  of  earth  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon  was  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  Saint  Aoust,  Lieutenant  Qeneral  of  Ardl- 
lery,  from  motives  of  jealousjysent  bad  powder  for  the  occasion ; 
the  Baron  remonstrated,  the  King  was  angry,  and  Sabit  Aoust 
finally  procured  good  powder.  The  effect  produced  was  aU 
that  could  be  desired.  The  King  presented  the  Baron  to 
the  Cardinal,  who  pretended  to  be  delighted  at  the  resnh 
of  the  experiment,  but  as  it  was  calculated  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  artillery  in  reducing  the  number  of  carriages 
and  waggons  to  one-fonrth  the  number,  he  managed  to  pitnnire 
an  order  for  the  Baron  to  retire.  The  invention  was  said  to 
be  of  the  gr^tcst  use  in  destroying  earth  works,  "f 

At  this  time  bombs  were  also  lo  use  in  Spain,  for  in  1640, 
at  the  siege  of  Turin  by  d'Harconrt,  who,  in  his  turn  was 
besieged  in  his  own  camp,  the  besieged  had  no  powder  except 
what  was  sent  to  them  by  the  Marquis  de  Legane2.  In  anod- 
ing  to  this  circumstance,  BicheKeu  says,  in  his  Suecincte 
Ihrration,  "  It  is  an  invention  wonderful  both  in  its  effects 
and  its  novdty.^t 

In  the  seventeenth  century  bombs  were  used  in  France 
weighing  500  pounds,  thrown  from  mortars  18  inches  in 
diameter ;  they  were  called  cominges,  not,  as  has  been  said,  from 
their  inventor,  bnt  from  a  pleasantry  of  Louis  XIY.  This 
Prince  condncted  the  siege  of  Mona  in  1991,  and  had  as  ai(}e 
de  camp,  le  Comta  de  Cominges,  a  colossus  six  fleet  trigfa 

•  T«  XX.  p.  15d.l64. 

f  Hiitortatt*  di  OardiniJ  de  Bithlieu,  t.  ii,  p.  164.  Wliat  wo  hm^ 

heM  v«lat«d  oorrdott  the  orror  into  wbicb^  MontmTqui  has  fiJlen 
in  his  note  appended  lo  this  pasfaoe, 

%  GoUect.  Michaud-Poujoulat,  P,  350.  Those  words  are  in  Bich- 
lieu'tf  own  handwriting  in  the  Manuscript. 


and  broad  in  proporlioa.  Tko  King,  laoghing,  said,  **  Those 
prodigiooa  bombs  aro  veijr  Idio  OofpmgM,  wm  nms^  call  ihem 
after  nioi ;  boi  be  will  never  forgive  as  if  he  hear  that  we  have 
made  tocb  a  compajriaoib''  The  mei&birs  of  the  wmt  naAiif 
adopUd  tbe  aiqriag  ot  the  King,  and  thoae  bombs  ever  aftef 
went  bjF  the  &«a»eof  Cottiiigea»  as  long  as  they  eoniinned  to  be 
in  aaa<* 

Those  emttoiwa  bombs  are  no  kmger  nsed^  as  they  were  both 
unwieldy  and  of  onoertab  range:  in  France,  at  least,  they  were 
suooeeded  by  those  weighing  from  46  to  50  kilogvaaiBiee,  and 
having  a  diatoieter  of  from  dl7  to  871  millemetres. 

It  was  (^  the  occasion  of  the  si^d  Algiers  by  Dnqneeney 
in  16Si,  thai  bomba  wete  first  ased  at  sea ;  in  another  expe- 
ditioB  agaiiM»t  thsA  oity  is  IddS^  a  monster  beimb  was  prepaned 
eonlaining  d  milliers  of  powder.  This  bomb  was  aeTer  usej, 
and  was  preserved  a  long  time  at  Tonloaso  as  an  object  of 
curiosity. 

Whilst  bombs  became  of  general  use  in  Europe,  the  Tasks 
who  jrere  the  first  to  adopt  them,  seamed  to  have  forgotten 
them  alto^tber. 

D'Ambigne,  in  his  Hisioif.6  UnhterseUe,  gives  these  details 
concerning  rockets.  '^The  following  is  the  first  mention 
we  find  made  of  rockets,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  and  which  had  never  before  been  tried,  except 
on  one  occasion,  in  a  miserable  castle  in  Bourgue,  the  name  of 
which  we  could  not  learn.  I  have  heard  the  inventors  of 
rockets  say  that  the  idea  was  suggested  to  them  by  contemplat- 
ting  the  effect  produced  by  those  short  pieces  of  artillery 
which  were  secured  with  iron  rings,  such  as,  in  effect,  were  our 
first  cannon.  Bockets  and  crackers  were  used  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  blowing  up  towns  and  walls,  and  even  doors 
and  windows  ;  there  were  also  what  was  called  sauMages^  and 
other  fireworks  invented  at  the  same  time  which, invariably 
proved  fatal  to  those  who  uncantiously  meddled  with  them. 
The  first  who  experienced  their  effect  was  the  King  of  Navarre, 
Henry  IV.,  under  Gahors,  during  a  siege  which  was  the  most 
memorable  of  all  during  that  age,  from  the  fact  of  the  battle 
lasting  for  six  days  and  six  nights.^i* 

*  Jueements  tur  guelauet  ouvrages  nowoeoMX. 
t  Hiitoirt  UfdveneUe  du  Sieur  d'Ambigne,  1680,  t.  iv.,  ch.  7» 
1616>1618,  p.  340,350. 
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"Cracker8,*and  the  newly  invented  saussa^/'saLjB  BaYennet, 
**  prove  that  all  science  is  progressive.  I  myself  have  invented 
a  kind  of  clock  which  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  tonches  a 
spring  something  like  an  alarm  clock,  so  that  it  ooold  be  made 
available  for  blowing  up  a  magazine,  into  wbioh  it  could  be 
privately  conveyed.  It  could  be  also  concealed  under  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  thus  a  mine  coald  be  spread,  and  servants 
could  also,  by  its  means,  blow  up  the  houses  (d  tbdr  masters. 
In  the  year  1589,  I  invested  Pontoise  on  the  promise  of  a 
certain  captain  to  bum  the  magazine.  He  planted  the  lighted 
match  in  the  powder,  which  however,  by  some  accident,  was 
extinguished,  but  we  sucoeeded  in  taking  the  city.^'f 

Truly  we  may  say  that  "  all  science  is  progressive.^  We 
read  of  the  projectiles,  the  history  of  which  is  sketched  in 
this  paper,  and  examine  that  wonder,  the  revolver,  or  that 
marvel,  the  Armstrong  gun. 


*  The  Huguenots  first  rued  them  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  in  1580, 
and  it  was  principallj  by  their  means  that  Mareschal  Lesdigui^rea 
captured  Montlemart  and  Embrun  in  1585. 

t  Memoires,  Miohaad*Ponjoulat,  p.  218. 


Art.  v.— free  public  DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

A  Plea  for  Free  Drinking  Fimntams.  By  E.  T.  Wake- 
field, fi.A.,  Banister-atrLaw.  London :  Hatchard  and 
Co,    Price  Sixpence. 

What  shall  be  done  to  abate  the  great  evil  of  our  land — 
l)rinkin^? 

This  IS  a  question  which  for  years  past  has  occupied 
many  of  the  best  and  ablest  minds  of  the  country.  Some 
propose  the  Maine-liquor-law,  i.e.,  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  trade  in  intoxicating  beverages ;  others  su^^gest  va- 
rious restrictions  on  that  trade ;  wmle  not  a  few  think  that 
the  evil  would  be  less  were  all  restrictions  removed.  It  is 
not  now  our  province  to  attempt  to  decide  between  the  dis- 
putants, but  we  conceive  that  they  would  all  admit  that 
none  of  these  courses  are  free  from  serious  difficulties  and 
risks ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any  thing  which  would 
diminish  the  temptation  to  the  drinlung  m  intoxicating 
liquors,  without  imposing  restrictions,  would  be  a  great 
benefit. 

Sufficient  weight  is  not  generally  given  to  the  influence 
exercised  upon  all  of  us  by  circumstances;  and  the  less  the 
training  and  education  that  people  have  received,  the  more 
are  they  the  slaves  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Thinking  persons,  however,  who  are  practically 
acquainted  with  tne  habits  of  our  labouring  classes,  know 
well  that  mere  accident,  such  as  the  nearness  or  distance  of 
a  liquor-shop,  the  receiving  his  wages  on  Wednesday  night 
instead  of  Saturday,  or  even  his  wages  being  paid  in  silvw 
instead  of  in  gold,*  will  sometimes  make  the  difference  be- 
tween a  man's  being  sober  or  drunken. 

*  In  Cornwall  it  is  well  known  that  the  keepers  of  public-houses 
near  a  mine  make  a  practice  of  gathering  together  all  the  silyer 
change  in  the  neighbourhood,  before  the  monthly  pay«day  of  the 
mine,  so  as  to  force  the  gang  of  miners  to  come  to  them  for  change 
to  enable  a  division  of  the  earnings  to  be  made  amongst  the  indiTi* 
duals  of  the  gang :  of  coarse  an  expenditure  is  expected,  which  too 
frequently  comprises  a  large  part  of  the  hard- won  gains. 

Price's  Candle  Company,  so  well  known  for  their  philanthropic 
efforts,  make  a  practice  of  paying  their  wages  in  silver,  so  that  ther« 
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Last  October  Mr.  Melly  read  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  this  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
the  Ldverpool  fountains  have  been  nsed  to  an  extent  &r 
exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  their  foundar: 
thus  it  was  ascertained  that  in  one  day  of  about  13  houirs  8 
minutes,  24,702  persons  drank  at  thirteen  of  these  fountains; 
or  in  other  words,  one  person  drank  at  each  of  the  thirteen 
fountains  every  twenty-five  seconds  for  thirteen  consecutive 
hours ;  at  one  fountain  as  many  as  3,840  persons  drank  in 
twelve  hours,  being  an  average  of  one  drinker  every  thirteen 
seconds ;  there  were  five  other  fountains,  at  each  of  which 
above  2,000  persons  drank ;  or,  taking  all  the  fountains, 
there  was  one  drinker  for  every  two  seconds  throughout  a 
day  of  thirteen  hours,*  (see  opvosite).  QratifVing  as  are 
these  results,  it  will  be  seen  tnat  they  have  been  much 
exceeded — for  example,  at  some  of  the  London  fountains. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  use  o^  the  fountains  is  not 
confined  to  hot  weather,  though  of  course  it  is  then  much 
greater. 

Though  the  fountains  had  been  in  existence  in  Liverpool 
for  several  years,  the  movement  had  made  very  litUe 
progress  elsewhere,  until  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Social  Science  Association.  The  reading  of  the  pamphlet 
and  its  circulation  in  a  cheap  form,  caused  the  subject  to 
be  taken  up  in  most  of  our  large  towns. 

In  London  the  movement  was  begun  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Gumey,  M.P.,  a  worthy  member  of  a  most  worthy  family. 
Having  first,  by  a  letter  which  was  published  in  most  of 
the  London  papers,  called  attention  to  the  grievous  privation 
which  the  want  of  these  fountains  inflicts  on  the  metropo- 
litan poor,  Mr.  Gumey  in  April  last  erected  a  public 
drinking  fountain  in  the  wall  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Church- 
yard, a  comer  position  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  metro- 
politan thoroughfares.  This  fountain  was  opened  by  Mrs. 
White,  the  daughter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,   in 

I)resence  of  a  numerous  assembly,  composed  mainlv  of  the 
abouring  classes,  who  shewed  by  their  cheers  how  heartily 
they  appreciated  the  boon.  Immediatelv  after  the  ceremony 
a  deputation  from  the  journeymen  butchers  of  the  adjoining 
Newgate  Market  appeared  in  their  working  dresses,  and 
delivered  a  sensible  address  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Gumey, 
Mr.  Gumey  being  unavoidably  absent  from  London^ 
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As  soon  as  the  fountain  was  free,  drinking  at  it  began,  and 
has  continued,  almost  without  intermission  night  and  day, 
ever  since.  We  have  often  passed  this  fountain  in  all 
weathers,  hot,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  have  always  seen  at 
least  three  or  four  drinkers  standing  there,  and  frequently 
a  crowd ;  as  many  as  7,000  persons  in  a  day  have  been 
known  to  drink  here.  Mr.  Gumey  is  erecting  some  other 
fountains  in  London.* 

It  was,  however,  seen  by  Mr.  Gumey  and  his  friends 
that  the  work  of  properly  furnisFiing  the  metropolis  with 
drinking  fountains  was  an  undertaking  far  too  gigantic  for 
the  powers  and  pecuniary  means  of  any  one  man,  or  even 
of  several  men.  It  was  determined  therefore  to  get  up  an 
Association  of  first-rate  influence  to  effect  tl»e  (£ject.  It 
was  considered  that  the  duties  of  the  Association  would  be 
the  raisinop  of  funds  for  the  erection  of  fountains — the 
inducing  the  local  authorities  to  grant  sites  in  the  public 
thoroughfares,  and  to  undertake  the  water  supply — the 
devising  the  best  construction  for  fountains,  so  as  to  secure 
the  durability  of  the  structures  and  fittings,  and  the  purity 
and  coolness  of  the  water—  the  providing  that  the  fountain 
should  be  clean  looking,  elegant  and  attractive  object^ 
ornaments  to  the  streets  rather  than  eye-sores — and 
generally  to  difl*uBe  information  on  the  subject. 

An  inaugural  meeting  was  held  in  April,  under  the 
presidency  of  that  staunch  friend  of  progress^  Lord  Carlisle. 
Lord  John  RusseD,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Albemarle, 


•  To  Samuel  Gurney^  Esq.,  M.P. 

We,  whose  oames  are  hereonta  appended,  Botehen, 
&c.,  of  Newgate  Market,  beg  to  present  you  our  mosteordial  tbanks 
for  the  grei^t  boon  you  have  conrerred  upon  us  by  the  erection  of  a 
Free  Public  Drinking  Fountain  in  the  vicinity  of  our  Market. 

As  working  men,  we  hail  this  moreraent  as  the  d&wn  of  a  happier 
era  in  the  history  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  realm.  Too 
long  have  we  been  enslaved,  mentally  and  physically,  to  the  beer  $%hop 
and  gin  palace  ;  but  now,  thanks  to  the  Cheap  Press,  the  Mechanics* 
Institution,  and  above  all  to  the  Great  Temperance  Reform,  cor 
homes  are  happy  and  comfortable,  and  our  families  enjoy  the  produce 
of  our  industy. 

In  conclusion,  we  trust  that  your  valuable  life  may  he  long  spared 
to  witness  the  good  fruits  of  your  benevolence,  and  like  Thomas 
Hood,  your  monument  wiU  be  a  people's  love. 
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Lord  Restock,  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  Mr.  Melly,  and 
other  eminent  men,  took  part  in  tke  prooeedings.  A  most 
influential  Association  was  formed,  more  than  £1500  being 
sabscribed  in  the  room.  An  executive  conmiittee  was 
appointed,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  able  and  energetic 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  E.  T.  Wakefield,  (a  member  of  the 
English  Bar,  but  an  Irishman  by  birth),  immediately  set 
to  work,  and  opened  negociations  with  several  of  the  Local 
Vestries  and  Boards.  The  majority  of  these  bodies  met  the 
advances  of  the  Association  in  a  praiseworthy  spirit  of 
liberality,  grantitig  the  most  advantageous  sites,  under- 
taking to  provide  and  pay  for  the  water-supply,  and  in 
most  instances  agreeing  to  pay  a  large  portion  of  the  cost 
of  erection.  There  is  nttle  doubt  but  tnat  this  course  will 
be  ultimately  taken  by  all  of  these  bodies.  . 

At  the  present  time  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
by  the  Association  is  as  follows  : — Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  erection  and  supply  of  water  to  75 
fountains  in  various  parts  of  London.  Of  these,  nine  are 
now  (September  16th)  actually  at  work — many  more  are 
in  a  forward  state — others  are  in  process  of  manufacture, 
&ad  the  remainder  will  soon  be  put  in  hand. 

Considering  the  fih«rt  time  during  which  the  Association 
lias  been  in  existence,  this  progress  is  most  gratifying,  and 
proves  how  much  the  want  of  free  drinking  fountains  is 
felt— still  it  is  a  small  part  of  the  work  which  has  to  be 
done.  Had  London  ad  many  fountains  in  pronortion  to 
its  population  as  Liverpool,  it  would  possess  at  least  400 
of  tnem,  and  Mr.  MeUy  considers  that  there  is  still  room 
for  more  in  Liverpool.  Again,  London,  owing  to  its  greater 
aiie,  and  the  consequently  greater  distances  from  their 
homes  to  which  the  wayfarers  are  led,  and  also  to  its  hotter 
and  drier  climate,  has  a  greater  need  of  fountains  than 
Liverpool ;  the  work  therefore  will  probably  need  the 
l^Jwurs  of  the  Association  for  years  to  come,  after  which 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
structures,  and  preserving  them  in /all  efficiency. 

Great  as  has  been  the  use  made  of  the  Liverpool  fountains, 
those  in  London  have  been  resorted  to  far  more.  Thus,  at 
the  Saint  Sepulchre's  fountain  more  than  7,000  drinkers 
have  been  counted  in  one  day,  at  the  Bethnal  Green 
fountain  8,000,  and  at  one  opened  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month  (Sept.)  in  Westminster,  6,000. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  several  fountains  have  been 
erected  independently  of  the  Association.  Indeed,  probably 
no  movement  ever  made  such  rapid  progress. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  important  subject 
of  the  internal  and  external  construction  of  the  fountains- 
Drinking  fountains  are  essentially  different  from  others. 
In  ordinary  ornamental  fountains  there  is  a  large  flow  of 
water  falling  into  a  basin.  In  London  and  many  other 
large  towni^  water  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  this 
manner,  considering  that  it  is  expected  that  the  fountains 
will  be  very  numerous  ;  or,  looking  at  the  matter  in  another 
light,  if  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  thus  expended 
is  limited,  it  is  evidently  much  better  that  it  should  be 
divided  among  a  great  number  of  fountains  in  different 
localities.  The  smallness  of  the  jet  of  water  therefore, 
coupled  with  the  consideration  that  it  should  be  placed  at 
a  convenient  height  for  drinking,  and  yet  so  high  that  it 
cannot  be  dabbled  at  by  children,  or  made  the  subject  of 
other  nuisances,  renders  a  peculiar  construction  necessary, 
which  of  course  ought  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
good  taste. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  many  good  designs  as  possible  out 
of  which  to  select,  the  Association  advertised  that  some 
prizes  would  be  given  for  the  best  designs.  A  large  number* 
were  sent  in,  most  of  which  were  entirely  unsuitable,  but 
some  were  both  appropriate  and  elegant.  Several  of  the 
fountains  now  erected  and  erecting  are  from  these  prize 
designs.  They  are  of  different  forms  and  materials  to  suit 
different  localities,  and  vary  in  cost  from  £25  to  £200  or 
upwards.  Of  course  a  first-rate  sitftation  requires  a  hand- 
some fountain,  while  an  ordinary  site  is  suited  with  a  plain 
but  not  untasteful  one.  The  decorations  are  generally  such 
as  have  some  reference  to  water,  as  river-gods,  swans* 
water-plants,  &c.  In  some  instances  there  are  reliefs 
representing  appropriate  scripture-scenes,  as  Moses  striking 
the  Rock,  Rebecca  at  the  Well,  Christ  and  the  Samaritan 
Woman,  Ac.  Inscriptions  are  sometimes  inserted  of 
appropriate  texts  or  references  to  texts.  The  bart)ari8m  of 
making  the  water  spout  from  human  or  animal  mouths  is 
we  believe  avoided  in  nearly  all  the  fountains  erected  or 
aided  by  the  Association. 
It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  a  clean-looking. 
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elegant  fountain  is  much  more  used  than  one  of  a  diiferent 
appearance.  Happening  to  be  in  Scotland  in  July  last, 
we  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
the  plain  black  iron  posts  which  have  been  erected  as  drink- 
ing fountains  in  some  of  the  towns  of  that  country,  were 
but  little  used,  whilst  the  clean  and  elegant  structures  of 
London  and  Liverpool  are  so  greatly  appreciated.  Except 
in  very  hot  weather  one  rarely  sees  persons  drinking  at 
the  London  pumps,  though  many  of  them  are  furnished 
with  ladles.  In  the  liquor  trade  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  a  handsomely  decorated  public-house  always  gets  the 
most  custom. 

With  regard  to  internal  fittings,  the  fountains  are  provided 
with  filters,  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  impurity 
of  the  water  supplied  by  the  London  water  companies. 
They  are  also  provided  with  small  cisterns  and  ball-cocks 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  water—  this  is  required  by  the 
Companies.  (In  many  towns  neither  filters  nor  cistern 
are  needed,  and  thus  the  original  cost  of  the  fountains  is 
lessened,  and  they  are  less  liable  to  aet  out  of  order.)  The 
internal  fittings  are  all  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer  of 
granulated  charcoal,  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  which  pro- 
tects the  water  from  warmth  afad  from  frost.  Thus  every 
means  is  taken  to  afford  to  the  drinkers  a  draught  as  cool 
and  grateful  as  possible.* 

The  Association,  as  a  general  collector  of  information 
upon  the  mechanical  and  cesthetical  construction  of  drinking 
fountains,  and  also  as  a  central  moving  power,  has  proved 
most  valuable.t 

The  practical  working  of  the  system  is  shortly  as  follows. 
The  Association  enters  into  communication  with  the  Vestries 
and  Local  Boai'ds,  and  agrees  with  each  as  to  the  number 
of  fountains  to  be  erected  in  its  district  and  the  sites  for 
them  (the  Vestry  or  Board  undertaking  to  provide  the 

•  In  the  Mechanics' Magazine  of  August  19th,  1859,  is  contained 
a  full  description  (illustrated  by  drawings)  of  the  internal  cons- 
truction of  the  fountains.  Designs  for  the  fountains  have  appeared 
in  the  Builder  and  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

t  Although  the  Association  confines  its  labours  to  the  metropolis, 
It  is  happy  to  afford  information,  prints  of  designs,  photographs  of 
fountains,  &c.,  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 
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water),al80  what  pecuniary  aid  ia  to  be  given  to  the  oonBtnie- 
tion  of  each  fountain  by  the  Vestxy  or  fioaaxl.  Where  the 
Vestry  or  Board  contributes  to  the  ooci  of'  a  fountain,  ito 
representatives  usually  choose  the  design  from  some  of 
those  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Association,  thoiit^ 
they  occasionally  adopt  other  designa,  which,  however, 
must  be  approved  of  by  the  Association.  In  many  caflce, 
however,  the  Vestry  or  Board  pays  no  part  of  the  original 
cost. 

A  private  individual  desirous  of  erecting  a  fountain 
applies  to  the  Association,  statins  what  sum  he  has  to 
spend  and  in  what  neighbourhood  he  wishes  the  fountain 
to  be  placed ;  one  of  the  sites  agreed  upon  is  then  assigned 
to  him,  and  he  chooses  the  design,  usually  from  those  in 
the  Association's  office,  pays  over  the  money,  oad  he 
is  thenceforward  relieved  of  all  trouble. 

Several  fountains  have  been  erected  in  this  maimer ;  we 
happened  once  to  be  in  the  office  when  some  ladies  came 
in,  one  of  whom  said  that  she  intended  to  erect  a  fountain, 
which  was  to  cost  not  more  than  £40,  and  to  be  in  Marv* 
lebone  parish,  of  which  she  is  an  indweller.  Such  of  the 
sites  as  were  agreed  upon  with  tie  Vestry  of  Maiy- 
lebone  were  shewn  to  the  lady,  who  selected  one,  and 
then  chose  a  design  from  those  hanging  on  the  office 
walls.  We  believe  this  fountain  is  now  in  course  of 
erection.  Were  it  not  for  the  Association,  this  lady  would 
probably  not  have  known  how  to  obtain  a  site  and  a  supply 
of  water,  nor  how  to  secure  the  construction  of  a  good  and 
elegant  fountain,  and  her  public-spirited  intentions  might 
never  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Many  such  cases  have 
occurred ;  indeed  the  spirit  of  support  to  the  movement 
seems  to  take  this  form,  more  than  that  of  general  contri- 
bution to  the  Association's  funds. 

Bodies  of  subscribetrs  to  local  fountains  are  treated  by 
the  Association  like  individual  fountain-givers. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  naovement  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  taken  up  by  the  working 
classes.  Working  men*B  meetings  have  been  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  ra^tropolifl,  which  have  been  attended  by  de- 
putations from  the  Association;  excellent  speeches  have 
been  made,  mostly  by  working  men,  and  aubscriptiona  have 
been  raised  by  that  class.    Thus  the  Bethnal  f}reen  fountain 
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was  paid  for  by  a  subscription  got  up  by  a  wofking  man 
among  working  men,  and  we  believe  other  fountains  are 
being  arranged  for  in  the  same  manner.  The  fountain  in 
Golden-lane  (which,  however,  was  erected  independently  of 
the  Association)  was  paid  for  by  a  subscription  made  by 
the  costermongers  and  other  poor  parishioners  of  that 
exemplary  (Protestant)  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  William 
Rogers. 

The  free  drinking  fountain  movement  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  all  classes  and  sects.  So  highly  is  it  appre- 
ciated by  the  City  Mission  Society,  that  that  body  has 
placed  the  time  of  one  of  their  missionaries,  Mr.  Weyland, 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association.  Thisgentleman 
has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  coadjutor  of  the  Committee. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Church  of  England  Scripture  Readers' 
Association  has  also  written  strongly  in  favour  of  drinking 
fountains,  and  the  Temperance  Societies  are  labouring 
heariiily  in  the  cause.  Indeed,  if  the  movement  proceeds 
as  it  has  begun,  (of  which  there  is  every  prospect)  the 
amount  of  cood  that  it  may  do  is  difficult  to  calculate. 

Mr.  WaKcfield  puts  this  matter  in  its  true  light,  thus  : — 

"  Let  us  now  glance  at  some  of  the  features  that  pecu- 
liarly commend  this  measure  to  benevolent  support.  Most 
eleemosynary  institutions  require  continually  recurring 
pecuniary  aid,  but  here  the  chief  part  of  the  expenditure 
is  required  to  be  made  but  once  for  all.  The  means,  more- 
over, employed  to  attain  these  results  are  such  as  cannot 
possibly  oflfend  the  scruples  or  shock  the  prejudices  of  any. 
Many  are  withheld  from  contributing  to  chwdtable  institu- 
tions which  indirectly  offend  theif  conscientious  scruples  ; 
but  here  is  an  obvious  means  of  doing  good,  which  has  the 
singular  felicity  of  reconciling  itself  equally  to  every  reli- 
gion and  every  subdivision  of  religious  belief.  Jew,  Chris- 
tian, and  Mabomedan  can  with  equal  freedom  contribute  to 
the  support  of  this  charity.  There  must  be  surely  some- 
thing healthy  in  the  action  of  a  movement  which  can  thus 
unite  men  of  all  religions  in  one  common  object,  that  object 
being  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  creatures  1 

"  Again,  the  good  effected  is  not  like  that  of  many  other 
charitable  objects,  future,  contingent,  and  Unseen  bv  those 
who  nevertheless  nobly  support  them  ;  but  here  tfie  good 
results  are,  to  a  large  extent,  immediate,  certain,  and  ob- 
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vious  to  all.  When  a  Fountain  is  open  thousands  flock  to 
it,  and  every  contributor  to  the  Association  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  constantly  beholding  the  poor 
daily  allaying  their  thirst  at  the  fountains  he  aid^  to  erect. 

'*  Let  us  next  consider  sojue  of  the  pecuniary  and  moral 
results  that  would  flow  from  the  extensive  use  by  the  poor 
of  these  Fountains. 

''  Take  the  case  of  an  individual.  Suppose  a  man,  much 
employed  about  the  streets,  is  thna  saved  five  visits  weekly 
to  the'public-house,  where  he  would  spend  2d.  each  visit, 
that  is  lOd.  per  week,  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  his  wag^ ;  a  sum 
which  would  pay  for  the  education  of  three  or  four  children, 
or  buy  from  41bs.  to  71bs.  of  bread,  thus,  perhaps,  makinjg 
the  difierence  between  scantiness  and  sufficiency  in  his 
household.  Ten  pence  a- week  is  £2  3s.  4d.  a-year,  aa 
amount  which  would  clothe  one  or  two  children,  or  go  far 
towards  clothing  the  man  himself. 

"  Let  us  endeavour  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  aggregate 
pecuniary  results.  It  can  of  course  be  only  approximative, 
though  the  statistics  at  command  enable  us  to  anproach  the 
truth.  I  observed  that  22  millions  mav  be  taken  as  the 
number  of  times  which  the  Liverpool  Fountains  would  be 
annually  used  if  the  town  were  adeauately  suppli^. 

**  People  do  not  drink  water  unless  they  are  thirsty ; 
and  if  thirsty  in  London,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
available  means  of  quenching  their  thirst,  than  a  public 
house  which  meets  them  at  every  turn,  the  chances  may, 
I  think,  be  fairly  estimated  as  ten  to  one  that  they  will 
resort  thither, 

**  I  stated  that  the  Fountain  already  erected  by  the  Asso- 
ciation is  frequented  about  7,000  times  daily  in  the  month 
of  June.  Taking  this  data,  and  making  due  allowance  for 
the  greater  number  who  drink  in  summer,  I  think  it  may 
be  fairly  assumed  that  each  London  Fountain,  properly 
placed,  will  be  used,  on  an  average,  2,000  times  daily  the 
whole  year  round.  Now  if,  as  I  have  estimated,  400  Foun- 
tains would  be  required  for  London,  this  would  give  30O 
millions  as  the  total  number  of  times  the  Fountains  would 
be  used  in  the  course  of  one  year.  But  if  only  one  out  of 
ten  of  these  were  thereby  saved  spending  2d.  at  the  pubhc- 
house,  this  represents  an  annual  saving  of  £250,000  in  the 
Metropolis  alone. 
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"  I  am  now  only  dealing  with  that  class  who  would,  if 
they  could,  drink  at  a  street  Fountain  instead  of  a  public- 
house.  Their  thirst  is  inevitable,  the  result,  perhaps,  of 
bodily  labour  upon  which  their  subsistence  depends ;  it  is 
not  their  fault  that  the  public-house  is  the  only  means  of 
quenching  their  thirst.  It  is,  therefore,  strictly  true  that 
this  sum  of  £260.000  per  annum  is  wrung  fix)m  the  hard 
necessities  of  the  poorest  classes  by  the  sheer  force  of  cir- 
cumstances over  which  they  can  exercise  no  control ! 

''  But  this  sum,  large  as  it  may  appear,  has  a  value  far 
exceeding  its  intrinsic  worth ;  for  it  is  a  saving  of  so  much 
money  to  those  by  whom  money  is  greatly  wanted,  and  to 
whom  it  has,  therefore,  an  extraordinary  value.  It  is  a 
saving  also  of  time  and  physical  energies  to  those  who 
mostly  live  by  bodilv  labour ;  and  an  indirect  but  ^eat 
saving  to  society,  which  annually  expends  four  millions 
sterling  on  pauperism,  and  still  more  in  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  crime,  intemperance  being  the  chief  cause 
of  both." 

The  movement,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  spreading  itself 
rapidly  through  the  provincial  towns  of  England,  in  many 
of  wWch  have  well  constructed  and  elegant  fountains  been 
erected. 

That  God  may  speed  this  great  effort,  and  that  it  may 
soon  become  as  active  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  is  our 
fervent  wish. 


Art.  VL— idylls  OF  THE  KING. 

UyUa  0/  iAe  Kit^.  By  Alfred  Tennjson,  D-C.L.,  Poet- 
Laoreate.  London :  Edward  Moxod  &  Co.,  Dover-Hreet. 
1859. 

It  is  all  BOBseaee  to  t}iink^  s^,  or  intfBoate,  that  peofile 
are  growing  too  sonaibW  for  reading  romanoes  or  idling  orer 
books  of  poetry.     What  its  a  geutlftinaii  wiUioot  hia  reereatioB  ? 
16  an  old  saying  :  and  we  all  know  that  the  hxoss  half  of  the 
population  have  from  time  immemorial  been  privileged  to  in- 
dulge in  certioB  "  amiable  weaknenes/'a  loveof  poetiy  aod  poets 
among  the  rest.     What  would  become  of  as  in  this  ponipouji, 
8olemn*faoed  age  xA  the  worid,  stiffened  up  as  we  are  bj  the 
education  in  vogue,  if  it  were  not  possible  now  and  then  to 
slip  the  loasbj  and  be  off  for  a  scamper  through  forlorn  realms 
of  unreality,  or  play  the  truant  betimes,  and  float  our  airy  craft 
into  CkMad  Land  ?     Would  we  be  the  better  for  it^  if,  through 
the  thick  veils  whieh  this  ineiorable  norHng  day  world  ti^tens 
sound  «i|  we  did  not  sometimes  strain  our  eyes  to  caleh  a 
glimmer  of  that  light — so  far,  so  near — which  radiates  from  the 
Spirit  Land  ?  By  and  bj  we  shall  be  ''over  aH  the  mountains,*' 
as  the  Gersiens  aay,  our  work  done,  or  kft  ufidose.    Mean- 
while, depend  upon  it,  Lotos  eating,  in  moderation  of  course^ 
and  under  proper  regimen,  is  good  for  soul  and  body.     We  do 
not  desire  to  see  every  body's  so  called   follies  blushinglj 
confessed  and  ruthlessly  amended.     Quarterly  reviewers  as  we 
are,  we  should  look  very  blank  if  our  long  supply  of  norel5, 
romances,  plays,  and  poems  were  suddenly  cut  short,  light 
literature  grown  heavy,  and  all  our  little  papers  bespoke  for 
the — "Eecord !/'  Once  for  all  we  must  have  our  holidaj-sideif  we 
are  not  to  be  doomed  to  stray  about  the  world  in  as  uncomfort- 
able a  state  as  that  notorious  character,  the  Shadowless  Man. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  our  poets.  They  speak  out  boldly 
what  the  vast  multitude  feel  and  know,  yet  cannot  express. 
Voices  they  are  whose  echoes  resound  through  steep  places, 
and  penetrate  mysterious  depths :  sweeping  through  the  whole 
diapason  of  human  thought  and  passion — ^*  striking  the  electric 
chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound."  If  poets  of  the  true 
caliber  they  are  for  all  time  ;  if  of  lesser  mould  they  are  at  least 
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the  mouth-piece  of  a  geneiation.  la  Qur  own  da^s  we  have  a 
poet  or  two  singing  to  a  larger  or  auialler  audience.  But  it  is 
not  now  as  it  was  in  the  old»  old  times,  aod  aa  it  id  atill  ia 
llaateni  countries^  where  the  poet  is  not  only  a  voice  but  an 
individual^  holding  his  audience  in  bodi);  pteaance  before  him; 
the  group  gathering  round  the  knees  ofstorj  teller  or  ain^erj, 
and  the  lifted  ga^^  dancing  ejre,  still  attitude^  or  quiveruDig 
play  of  limb  and  fqivluri^  marking  the  effect  of  ever;  syllable^ 
Now.a*d^ys  we  use  anotSier  gauge  r  cause  and  effect  are  not 
thus  made  plain  to  the  na£ed  e;€^  but  we  apply  the  teat  in 
fashion ;  a  little  numerical  calculation  suffices,  and  edition  after 
editiouji  each  of  sq  many  thou^and^^  marks  the  cadences,  of  thc^ 
c[u)sen  one's  Iq  Triumph*  Oar  Laureate  mav  be  what  mannec 
of  man  heaven  pleasea ;  it  makea  no  matter,  bis  admirers  may 
nev^i:  lay  eyes  on  him^  What  he  h^a  to  say  to  the  world,  or  for 
tlie  world,  he  shuts  up  in  a  portable  volume ;  we  p^  down  oui; 
money  as  we  might  for  so  much  bieacl  and  cheese  ;  put  our  poet 
in  our  pocket,  and  cut  the  leaves  at  our  leisure^  very  unfeelingly <» 

Some  persons  take  upa  new  hook  with  theavowed  intention  of 
keepingsleep  out  of  their  eyes;  otliers  like  to  commence  as  tlie^ 
steam  and  storm  along  some  Great  Western  or  Great  Northern 
line,  or  when  beginning  to  dread  sea  sickness  in  mid-channel ; 
otbers  again  hoard  up  Uie  treasure  until  the  long  vacation, 
and  then,  stretched  under  the  shade  of  some  wide-branching 
lord  of  the  forest  read  and  dream,<  as  well  aa  the  distractions 
which  are  numerous  and  peculiar  in  such  circumstances*  will  let 
them.  We  for  our  own  part,  being  of  a  methodic  well  regulated 
character,  prefer,  when  there  is  a  choice  iu  the  matter^ 
malttiug  acquaintance  wkh  an  author  h^  our  own  fire-side« 
When  dinner  is  done,  and  the  house  quiet,  wo  close  the  door, 
adjust  the  lam^x,  poke  up  the  fire  with  a  fierce  determination 
io  spare  no  expense  on  our  enjoyment^  and  gathering  all  our 
critical,  senses  about  UGi,  put  on  our  spectacles  literally  or  metr 
aphorieally,  and  then — God  help  poet  and  prophet  if  we  have 
paid  down  current  coin  of  the  realm,  and  have  gpt  no  genuine 
stuff  in  exchange  ! 

This  time  our  Lauireate  pot  us  out  a  little*  He  did.  not 
wait  fur  "the  season"  properly  so  called.  He  sent  theseldylla 
into  the  world  quite  unexpectedly,  not  waiting  for  the  cuatomary 
chill  of  autumn^  and  the  consequent  critical  temper  with  which 
we  ueviewers  bristle  up,  as  out  of  Longman's  and  Bentley'a 
and  Moxon's  list  of  new  books,  ripe  droppings  fall  upon,  oar 
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Study  table.  The  heart  of  a  glorious,  well  nigh  tropic  sammer, 
with  every  thing  wearing  a  southern  aspect,  and  the  whole  air 
languid  with  excess  of  peace,  was  not  the  most  likely  time  for 
the  Laureate's  last  lay  to  be  hardly  dealt  with.  It  were  scarce- 
ly possibly,  all  things  considered,  to  wrap  us  in  our  critic's 
mantle,  put  on  the  black  cap,  and  play  off  iu  a  really  formida- 
ble manner  the  mimic  thunder  of  criticism.  To  cut  up  any 
body  in  cold  blood  would  have  been  quite  out  of  the  question  : 
and  not  to  stretch  out  one^s  hand  in  welcome  of  anr  old  friend 
and  favourite  would  have  been  equally  unnatural  and  ungenial. 
More  from  habit  perhaps  than  malice  prepense^  we  gave  a 
shrug  or  two ;  asked  rather  stifiBy,  why  does  Tennyson  go 
back  to  the  ancient  Britons  ?  Could  he  not  give  us  something 
newer?  And  then  required  to  know  very  particularly,  what 
are  Idylls  ?  and  are  tAese  Idylls  ?  But  the  first  page  turned  we 
cared  not  to  wait  for  the  answer ;  we  were  Completely  caught ; 
read  on  and  on,  and  finished  the  book  at  a  heat,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  permitted.  A  second  perusal  confirmed  the 
impression  of  the  first,  and  there  is  no  doubt  now  on  our 
minds  that  this  is  the  most  perfect  of  our  Laureate's  works, 
and  that  English  literature  is  greatly  the  richer  of  these 
charming  Idylls. 

Our  literature  and  tradition  are  full  of  King  Arthur.  His 
story  forms,  so  to  speak,  a  grand  national  epic,  though  many 
books  are  lost,  and  some  chapters  remain  yet  unwritten.  Like 
the  Homeric  poems,  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  and  the  Sagas  of 
northern  nations,  such  fragments  of  the  great  Pendragon  a  Hfe 
and  exploits  as  have  been  chroincled  and  preserved,  contain  the 
best  epitome  extant  of  the  ways  and  usages  of  a  fabulouslj 
remote  era,  and  are  interfused  with  the  spirit  of  a  race  long 
since  past  away.  The  materials  of  as  noble  an  epic  as  ever 
was  penned,  lie  an  unworked  quarry  in  this  strange  jumble  of 
undoubted  fact  and  evident  fiction,  plain  history  and  pure 
poetry.  All  that  we  have  yet  got  are  wild  snatches  of  song, 
stray  episodes,  black-letter  compilations,  and  lastly  these 
IdyUs. 

There  was  a  belief  in  the  old  time  that  King  Arthur  never 
died  ;  that  he  was  saved  in  the  hour  of  discomfiture  by  some 
beneficent  higher  power,  or  some  how  caught  up  into  Fairy 
Land.  Like  the  lost  Sebastian,  the  people  long  expected  that 
he  would  come  again,  that  the  work  he  had  left  undone, 
adverse  fate  interfering,  would  be  once  more  resumed,  the  aim 
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and  passion  of  his  life  acoomi^ishedy  and  the  glory  of  the  antieiit 
Britona  secured.  It  looks  as  if  the  old  prophecy  had  come 
trae,  though  in  a  diiSerent  sense.  The  magnificent  Arthur 
has  no.t  reappeared  in  the  flesh  to  stir  up  a  later  generation  to 
deeds  of  heroism,  confronting  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
charging  the  ranks,  of  the  Heathen  and  Barbarian  wiih  the 
battle  cry.--" For  Christ  and  the  King! *'  But  in  English 
literature  his  name  and  story  continnally  reappear ;  the  poets 
never  willingly  let  him  die ;  an^  that  unwritten  Epic  of  the 
Kingy  is  constantly  demanded  and  even  yet  expected.  Milton 
was  attracted  by  the  theme  and  longed  to  gather  the  fragments 
into  one  immortsd  poemi ;  Soqthey's  ponderous  leamiitg 
tempted  him  to  the  trial ;  Tennyson  years  ago  sang  of  the 
death  day  of  the  Xing  in  strains  majestic  and  enduring ;  ao4 
now  the  eld  charm  come^  over  him  anew,  and  though  we  have 
not  the  epic  of  Arthor,  he  gives  us  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  . 
He  js  rights  undoubtedly.  Life  is  hardly  long  enough 
for  a  poem  in  twelve  or  twenty  books,  liong  ago  when  works 
of  literature  were  scarce,  it  was  convenient  enough  to  have  a 
whole  library  and  reading  for  a  year,  in  one  volume.  But 
BOW,  extracts  and  episodes  answer  better.  The  poet  has,  in 
this  instance,  selected  such  scenes  and  incidents  from  the 
larger  history,  as  form  distinct  stories  in  themselves ;  and  he 
has  done  his  work  with  such  consuoxmate  tact,  that  we  have  in 
these  Idylls,  not  mere  fragments  of  a  great  outlying  whole, 
but  the  very  essence  of  a  dozen  cantos.  What  is  not  fully 
described  is  cleverly  inferred  ;  what  is  not  leisurely  dwelt  on  is 
hit  off  with  the  precise  suggestive  touch  of  a  master  s  hand. 
The  old-world  story  he  has  dealt  with  in  -fais  own  way.  We 
have  not  showy  studies  of  obsolete  costume,  whether  of  garb 
or  manner ;  or  mere  display  of  medieval  pagentry,  and  barbaric 
splendour — all  chivalry  and  glitter.  There  is  as  mnch  of  all 
as  need  be,  for  illustration  and  picturesque  effect ;  but  the 
poet,  following  the  true  rule,  works  from  within  outwards ; 
and  the  life  it  is  of  the  human  heart  with  its  passion  and  affec- 
tion, and  sorrow  and  joy,  which  is  felt  throughout  and  givest 
value  to  every  detail.  Fairy  land,  which  is  always  believed  to 
have  been  so  busy  in  those  days,  is  but  sparingly  brought  into 
play.  As  in  JVlendelssohu's  music  of  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  fairy  strains  intermingle  with  the  harmony — scarcely 
audible,  capricious  strains — the  reveille  of  the  phantom  popu- 
lation, just  discernible  amidst  the  pomp  and  parade  of  overture 
and  chorus. 
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Beader  I  yon  have  not  been  lisleiiing  thos  oomplseentiy  to 
our  disonrsive  talk,  without  intpiriiig  bb  by  yoor  cordfaMty  and 
ailene^i  trith  a  sineere  etteem*  Let  as  strike  up  a  friendship, 
and  as  we  go  the  same  road,  titvd  amiably  in  company.  Let 
ns  run  through  these  poemsi  tarrying  here  and  there  to  note 
what  is  speoaDy  attractife,  Mid  making  a  flying  oommentary 
as  we  go. 

First  of  all  then,  obsert e  the  simpHoity  of  the  fonn.  There 
is  no  dedication,  introduction,  or  pre&os^  not  one  solitary  foot 
note ;  the  story  tells  itself.  If  you  ans  not  satisfled  without 
comment,  why  tben-^go  to  Sir  John  Malory,  and  the  com- 
mentators ;  but  the  poet  will  not  help  you.  Then,  note  the 
classic  beanty  of  the  language.  It  is  Saxon  English  of  the 
purest  water.  We  have  seen  nothing  like«it«  either  in  poetry, 
or  in  '*  that  other  harmony  *'  of  prose.  Open  the  ndnme  in 
any  part,  read  a  page,  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  ind  how 
sparingly  thrte  sytls^led  words  are  need*  LkivamA,  sdentific, 
Biashed-up  diction  is  once  for  all  eschewed*  There  is  not  a  page 
which  might  not  be  given  as  an  easy  rending  lesson  to  a  child. 
If  yon  want  to  test  it,  try  to  write  out  a  passage  into  prose; 
do  your  best,  you  can  find  no  plainer  word.s  no  simpler  phrases. 
Other  poets  we  eonld  mention  have  made  attempts  at  nmplidty 
before  now,  and  have  contrived  to  galvanise  prose  into  strange 
contortions.     But  here  is  neither  twaddle  nor  puerility. 

'^  Euid  '*  the  first  Idyll  is  charming;  it  is  the  story  of  what 
poor  women  have  oftentimes  had  to  suffer, before  and  since  king 
Arthur's  time,  from  the  jealous  fits  of  their  lords  and  masters. 
If  the  hard  outline  only  of  the  tale  were  given,  one  might  8$j: — 
^  How  unfair  to  treat  the  poor  girl  soT'  and  thus  mntteriog^half 
curse  the  noble  Prince  Geraint  But  the  poet  does  not  want 
us  to  do  so;  and  consequently,  instead  of  looking  very  ind^nant, 
we  only  look  sad,  and  pity  both-^the  brave  prince  and  fair 
Enid.  The  poem  as  it  proceeds,  contains  some  of  the  lovhest 
pictures  in  the  bcyok.  Here  is  apropm  of  a  roval  hunting 
party;  kings  and  queens  it^  those  daysi  be  it  remettiDened,  were 
not  mere  lay  figures  dressed  out  in  stiff  purple;  otherwise  no 
poetry  could  be  made  of  their  sayings  and  doings.  They  were 
men  and  women  with  red  blood  in  their  veins,  who  took  thdr 
diversion  in  a  rational  manner,  and  enjoyed  what  sport  was 
going  in  a  right  royal  fashion — fully  and  freely. — 

The  king,  hearing  that  a  hart,''  taller  than  all  his  fellows,  milky- 
white,"  bod  been  seen  in  the  neiglthourhood  of  the  court,  tbea 
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ruralizing  at  Carleon-upon-Usk^  gife  orders  to  'Met  blow  his 
boms  ipr  hunting  on  the  morrow  morn."  The  queen  Odoevere 
wished  to  see  the  sport,  and  the  good  king  readily  permitted^  The 
queen  overslept  hersdf;  but  waking  at  last,  and  springing  op 
Uke  any  young  gir)  of  lesser  mark,  she  takes  a  single  maiden 
with  he r,  leapa  into  the  saddle^  fords  the  river,  gains  the  wood, 
and  drawing  rein  on  a  little  knoll,  wails  there  to  hear  the 
bounds.  By  and  by,  she  hears  instead,  **  the  sudden  sound 
of  hoofs/'  and  piesenUy  seea  Prince  Geraint  coase  "  quickly 
flashing  thro*  the  shalk>w  ford."  He  too,  is  late ;  bad  not  time 
to  pot  on  his  bunting  dress;  and  so  appearsf  at  that  early  hour 
of  the  moraing,  ''in  summer  s«il  and  silks  of  holiday/'  ar 
purple  scarf,  with  pendant  golden  apples  at  either  end^  floating 
round  him,  »nd  no  weapon  but  "  a  golden-hilted  brand/'  The 
prince  salutea  the  queen ;  she  asi  ever,  sw^eet  and  stately ,r  eturna 
the  greeting,  and  invites  Che  prince  to  wait  with  her  upon  the 
little  knoll,  and  hearken  for  the  baying  ol  the  hounds.-^ 
''  Here  often  they  bresJi  covert  at  our  feetw"  Other  parCiea 
pass  by,  and  altogether  it  is  a  gem  of  sylvan  scenery,  a  Wover- 
mans  for  sunshine,  troth,  and  colour. 

An  imperious  knight  auffere  his  servant  to  oStt  diaoouriesy 
to  the  messenger  seiU  by  the  queen  to  demand  his  name,  and 
ill  treats  the  prince  himself :  whereat,  the  latter  announces  to 
the  queen  thai  he  will  ride  off  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  im- 
perious knight^  and  bring  him  to  a  proper  sense  of  himself, 
hoping  to  find  on  the  way  ''  arms  on  loan,  or  else  for  pledge.'^ 
The  qaeen  bids  him  farewell,  with  choice  good  wishes,  hoping 
as  the  best  of  aU  things,  that  he  may  wed  with  her  whom  first  he 
loves,  and  charging  bim^  ece  be  wed  wiih  any,  to  bring  hia  brid# 
to  her,  promising  that  whether  s^  be  of  high  or  low  eatate, 
"  the  daughter  of  a  king/'  or  "  beggar  from  the  hedge,"  she 
will  "  clothe  her  for  her  bridals  like  the  sun/' 

All  these  little  parCicuIaTs,  the  prfnee  gomg  out  unarmed, 
the  promiee  of  the  queen,  and  the  prince's  engagement  to  be- 
back  tho  thkdduy,  ba  naaei  whal  befel,  have  their  fuQ  effect  in 
tlie  progress  of  the  story.  After  a  long  ride  "  by  ups  and 
downs,  through  majiy  a  gjrasq^  glade  and  valley,"  the  prince 
issues  at  last  from  "the  world  of  wood,"  and  sees  before 
liim — 


The  long  street  of  a  little  tovm 
In  a  long  valley,  on  one  side  of  whteh, 
White  from  the  mason's  hand,  a  fortreas 

rose; 
And  on  one  side  a  castle  in  decay, 


Beyond  a  bridge  that  ipann'd  a  dry  rarioe: 
And  oat  of  vnHtn  and  vaJloy  came  a  noise 
As  of  a  broad  brook  o'er  a  shingly  bed 
Brawling,  or  like  a  clamour  of  the  rooks 
At  dbtance,  ere  they  aettl«  lor  the  night. 
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A  ride  of  twelve  miles  on  an  empty  stomach  had  given  tho 
prince  a  good  appetite.  In  the  town  he  found  every  hostel  full, 
and  nothing  going  on  but  breathless  furbishing  of  arms,  in 
preparation  for  a  tourney  to  be  held  next  ^ay ;  he  could  not 
procure  either  meat  or  weapon,  or  at  first  get  even  a  civil 
answer.  To  the  trim  fortress  he  could  not  go,  for  the  party 
be  pursued  had  entered  there.  Turning  therefore  to  *'  the 
castle  in  decay  "  he  took  his  way  across  the  bridge.  *^  ihat 
spann'd  a  dry  ravine/'  and  found  the  owner  Earl  Yuiol 
musing  under  the  shadow  of  his  homestead,  in  a  manner 
pardonable  in  those  who  d:well  in  "  a  state  of  broken  fortunes." 
Question  and  reply  are  exchanged,  courteous  welcome  given 
and  accepted,  and — 


Then  rode  Oeralnt  Into  fbe  eaatle  opart. 
His  charger  tnunpUng  many  •  priekly  etar 
Of  epreuted  thistle  on  the  brolieii  stones. 
He  look'd  and  saw  that  all  vtm  ruinous. 
Here  stood  a  shatter'd  arcbwajplamed  with 

fsm; 
And  here  had  fUl*n  a  great  part  ofa  tow. 
Whol&  like  a  crag  that  tumbles  from  the 

And  Uke  a  crag  was  gay  with  wilding  flow- 
ers: 
And  Ugh  lOiofe  a  piece  of  turret  stair. 
Worn  by  (he  foet  that  now  were  sUent, 

woand 
Bare  to  the  sun,  and  monstrous  ivy -stems 
Chispt  the  gray  walls  with  halry-flbred 


And  suck'd  the  Joining  of  the  stones,  and 

look'd 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes>  aloft,  a  grore. 


And  while  he  waited  in  the  castle  court, 
The  TOiee  of  Enid,  Yiilors  daughter,  rang 
Clear  thro*  the  open  easement  of  the  Hidl, 
Singing;  and  as  the  sweet  Tolce  of  a  Urd« 
Heard  by  the  lander  In  a  lonely  isle. 
Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 
That  siogs  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumam  and  the  form ; 
So  the  sweet  Tolee  of  Enid  moved  Geralnt ; 
And  made  him  Uke  a  man  alvroad  at  mum 
When  first  the  liquid  note  b^ved  of  men 
Oomes  flying  over  many  a  windv  wave 
To  Britain, and  in  April  suddenly 
Breaks  tnm  a  oopploe  gemm*d  with  green 

and  red. 
And  he  suspends  his  converse  with  a  friend. 
Or  it  may  be  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
To  think  or  say, '  there  Li  the  nigfatingate ;' 
So  fSured  it  wlta  Geralnt,  who  thoaght  and 

said, 
*  Here,  by  Qod*8  graoe,  is  the  one  voice  for 


Is  not  that  a  pretty  picture,  landscape  and  ^€ure  at  once  P 
As  Enid's  song  has  meaning  in  it,  and  no  way  resembles  our 
Dreams  of  Marble  Halls,  or  Lights  of  other  days,  we  must 
read  if  not  siug  it. 


Turn.  Fortune,  torn  thy  wheel  and  lower 

the  proud ; 
Tom  thy  wild  wheel  thro*  suashlne,  storm 

and  cloud ; 
Iliy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor 

hate. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile 
or  frown ; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  dow  n ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great 


Smile  aad  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many 

lands; 
nownaad  we  smile,  the  lords  of  oor  own 

hands; 
For  man  la  man  an4  master  of  Us  fate. 

Torn,  torn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring 
erowd; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the 

cloud; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor 


We  have  been  out  of  doors  all  lliis  lime, 
terior.      Step  within. — 


Here  is  an  in- 
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Mored  tbe  fair  Enid,  all  in  faded  silk. 
Her  daughter.       In  a  moment  thought 

Qeralnt, 
'  Here  bv  Qod's  rood  Is  the  one  maid  fof 


EnteriDg  then. 
t{ight  o'er  a  mount  of  newly-fallen  stones, 
Ylie  dusk7-rafter*d  manj-cobweb'd  Hall, 
He  found  an  ancient  dame  in  dim  brocade; 
And  near  her,  like  a  blossom  vermeil-white, 
fhat  lightly  breaks  a  faded  flower-sheath, 

The  hoary  earl  uot  dwelling  on  the  picturesque^  but  re- 
membering, very  properly,  the  tired  hungry  traveller,  and  the 
steed  in  the  court  yard,  called  to  his  fair  daughter  to  take  the 
the  latter  *'  to  stall  and  give  him  corn/'  and  then  go  into  the 
town  to  bring  thence  a  store  of  meat  and  drink  wherewith  to 
make  merry  : — '*  our  hoard  is  little  but  our  hearts  are  great/* 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  in  those  days  for  even  ac- 
complished young  ladies  to  make  themselvs  useful  at  home, 
whether  their  fathers'  halls  were  ruinous  under  poverty's  heavy 
hand,  or  stately  and  magnificent  in  the  shine  and  shimmer  of 
prosperity.  Even  when  they  could  sing  songs  in  a  manner 
to  stir  the  hearts  of  chivalrous  princes,  they  were  not  above 
their  business,  and  ever  gave  a  ready  hand  in  providing  and  min- 
istering good  cheer.  The  prince  was  instinctively  about  to 
follow  the  damsel  with  offers  of  assistance,  but  the  old  earl 
caught  him  by  the  purple  scarf,  and  would  not  safTer  that  in 
his  house  ^^  a  guest  should  serve  himself;"  and  it  is  a  trait 
of  the  courtier's  good  breeding  that,  "  reverencing  the  custom 
of  the  house,  Geraint^  from  utter  courtesy  forbore. " 

Enid  having  led  away  the  charger,  crossed  over  the  bridge 
into  the  town.  Presently  she  returned  with  a  youth  who  carried 
the  provisions  for  the  feast,  while  she  herself  brought  "  sweet 
cakes  to  make  them  cheer,"  and  '*  manchet  bread  "  enfolded 
in  her  veil*  Then  she  dressed  the  dinner  with  her  own  hands, 
in  the  hall;  served  and  waited ;  so  that— 

Seeing  her  so  sweat  and  serviceable, 
Geralnt  had  longing  in  him  evermore 
To  stoop  and  kiss  the  tender  little  thumb. 
That  crost  the  trencher  aa  she  laid  it  down. 

The  repast  being  over  she  went  about  her  ^^  lowly  handmaid 
work"  in  all  siinplicit}?,  the  prince's  eye  following  her  wherever 
she  turned.  The  after  dinner  talk  between  the  gentlemen  was 
timely  and  agreeable.  As  their  presence  in  the  hall  had  not 
interfered  with  the  cooking  operations,  so  neither  did  their 
conversation  require  the  absence  of  the  ladies.  The  hoary 
earl  is  overjoyed  to  find  in  his  castle  the  far  famed  prince 
Geraint.  The  first  sight  of  him,  it  seems,  as  he  crossed  the 
bridge  made  the  old  man  feel  that  he  must  be  one  oi  Arthur's 
most  distinguished  knights ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  *'  dear 
54 
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child''  who  has  often  heard  her  falher  praise  Oeraint,  and  has 
herself  ever  loved  to  here  his  fe^ts  of  arms  recorded — *^  so 
'grateful  is  the  noise  of,  noble  deeds  to  noble  hearts  who  see 
but  acts  of  wrong/'  The  earl  relates  the  family  history  lo  his 
guest^  tells  how  he  came  by  his  misfortunes,  describes  a  strange 
pair  of  suitors  his  dear  child  has  had,  and  gives  all  particulars 
of  the  tourney  to  be  held  next  day.  Geraint  finds  that  the 
imperious  knight  of  whom  he  has  been  in  pursuit,  is  at  once 
the  nephew  of  the  earl^  the  unsuccessful  suitor  of  bis 
daughter,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  ill  that  has  befallen  him. 
Of  course  there  is  no  question  but  the  prinoe  must  break  bis 
pride  next  day.  The  earl's  arms^  old  and  rusty  though  thej 
be,  are  at  the  service  of  Geraint ;  but  there  is  one  cooditioD  of 
the  fight  which  the  prince  may  not  be  prepared  for;  the  etrl 
tells  him  that  no  one  can  tilt  in  that  tourney  unless  the  ladj 
he  loves  best  be  present :  that  he,  having  no  lady  with  him, 
cannot  fight  : — 


To  whom  Geraint  with  eyes  an  bright 
replied* 
Leaning  a  little  toward  hlm«  *  Tour  leaTel 
Let  m*  lay  lance  in  rest,  0  noble  boat. 
For  this  dear  child,  becaose  I  ncrer  saw. 
Tho*  having  seen  all  beauties  of  our  time. 
Nor  can  see  elsewhere,  anything  so  fair. 
And  if  I  fall  her  name  will  yet  remain 
Untamish'd  as  before ;  but  If  I  Urs, 
So  aid  me  Heaven  when  at  mine  uttermost 
As  I  will  make  her  truly  my  true  wife.' 


Then,  howsoerer  patient,  TnioVs  heart 
Danced  In  his  boaom,  seeing  Iwttcr  days. 
And  looking  round  he  saw  not  Enid  there 
(Who   hearing  ber  own  name  bad  iB{« 

awayj 
But  that  old  dame,  to  whom  Axil  toitefy 
And  fbndling  all  her  hand  in  his  he  ssld, 
*  Mother,  a  maiden  is  a  tender  thing. 
And  best  by  ber  thai  bore  ber  osdentoed. 
Go  thou  to  rest,  but  ere  thou  go  to  rest 
Tell  her,  and  prove  her  heart  toward  the 

Prince* 


The  maiden  it  is  evident,  had  already  been  in  love  with  the 
prince's  noble  deeds ;  her  hero  of  romance  seen  near,  did  not 
oelie  his  chraracter ;  at  any  rate  the  end  of  the  good  mothers 
mission  was  that  in  the  early  dawn,  mother  and  daughter  arose, 
and  ''hand  in  hand  they  moved  down  to  the  meadow  where 
the  jousts  were  held.*'  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  imperious 
knight  bit  the  dust;  was  sentenct^d  to  do  penance  at  the  court 
for  the  insult  done  the  queen ;  and  compelled  to  restore  his 
ill-gotten  goods  to  the  rightful  owner  Earl  Tniol.  The 
n>orning  of  the  third  day  had  now  come  :  the  prince  must 
keep  his  engagement  with  the  queen,  and  Enid  had  promised 
to  ride  with  him  to  court  that  day,  "  there  to  be  wedded  with 
all  ceremony,"  according  to  the  queen's  desire  : — 


At  this  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  her  dress. 
And  thought  It  never  yet  had  look'd  so 

mean. 
For  as  a  leaf  in  mid-November  is 
To  what  it  was  in  mid-October,  seeio'd 
The  dress  that  now  she  look'd  on  to  the 

dress 


She  look'd  oa  ere  the  cominc  of  G^alat. 
And  ftin  On  look'd,  and  «IU  the  xon^ 

grow 
Of  that  strange  bright  and  dradfol  tbiasi 

a  court, 
All  staring  at  her  in  her  faded  sflk :    ^^ 
And  aoftly  to  ber  own  fweet  heart  she  tttA: 
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*  tliU  nablo  prlQoe  wlio  wo»  oar  ecrldom 

back 
So  splviidid  in  hU  aoU  and  bU  aUire, 
Sweet  heayen,  how  much  I  ihaU  discredit 

him!  • 
Would  he  could  tarry  with  us  hare  awhile  I 
But  being  so  behold^  to  the  Prince, 


It  were  but  little  graoe  in  any  of  us. 
Bent  as  he  seemed  on  gohig  this  third  day. 
To  seek  a  second  favour  at  his  hands. 
Yet  if  Jiie  ooold  bat  tarry  a  day  or  two, . 
Myself  would  work  eye  dim,  and  finger 

lame, 
Far  liefer  than  so  much  discredit  him.* 


to   Enid's  great  surprise,  the   good 
a  suit  of  bright  apparel"  in  her  hand, 


At  the  last  moment, 
mother  appeared  with  " 

and  bade  her  put  on  "  the  gorgeous  gown/'  making  a  sensible 
remark  or  two,  meanwhile  : — 


For  tiio*  yoa  won  the  prise  of  AUreet  fiilr, 
And  tho*  I  beard  him  call  you  fairest  fair, 
Let  never  maiden  think,  however  fair. 
She  is  not  fiOror  in  new  dothea  than  cM. 
And  should  some  great  coort-lady  say,  the 
PriBce 


Hath  plck'd  a  ragged-robin  Arom  the  hedge. 
And  uke  a  manman  brooght  her  to  uie 

court, 
Then  were  yoa  diamed,  and,  worse,  might 

sliame  the  Prince 
To  whom  we  are  bebdldeB ; 


But  it  was  not  to  be  as  they  wished ;  for  when  Yiiiol  told 
the  Prinoe  how  the  ladies  were  engaged,  be  answered  in  a  very 
unexpected  way.  What  he  said,  and  what  ensued — let  the 
poet  himself  tell  : — 


JEarU  entreat  her  by  my  lor^ 
Albeit  I  give  no  reason  bat  my  wish. 
That  she  ride  with  me  in  her  fk^ed  silk.* 
Ynol  with  that  hard  message  went;  it  fell, 
Like  flaws  in  sanmier  laying  lusty  com : 
For  Enid  aU  abash'd  she  knew  not  wbv, 
Dued  not  to  glance  at  her  good  mother's 

HmWi 
Bat  sUaatljr,  in  aU  obedience, 
Uer  mother  silent  too,  nor  helping  her. 
Laid  tcom  her  limbs  the  costly-broider'd 

gift. 
And  robed  them  in  her  ancient  sni^  again 
And  so  descended.    Never  man  njoloed 
More  than  iirrslnt  to  greet  her  thus  attired ; 
And  dancing  all  at  once  as  keenly  at  her. 
As  ctfeful  robins  eye  the  delver's  toil, 
Made  her  cheek  bum  and  either  eyelid  fall. 
Bat  rested  with  her  swaet  fiice  sallafled ; 
Than  seeing  eloud  upon  the  mother's  brow. 
Her  by  both  hands  he  caught,  and  sweetly 

Hid. 

«0  nj  new  mother,  be  net  wroth  or 

grieved 
At  your  new  soo,  for  my  petlMon  to  her. 
When  lata  I  left  Caerleon,  our  great  Qnoen 
In  words  whose  echo  lasts,  they  were  so 

sweet, 
Made  promise,  that   whatever  bride   I 

taroo^t, 
Herpelf  would  clothe  her  like  the  sun  in 

Heaven. 
Thereafter,  when  I  reach'd  this  ruin'd  hold, 
Beholding  one  so  brifht  in  dark  estate^ 
I  vowM  that  eoold  I  gain  her,  oor  kind 

Qaecn. 
Mo  hand  bot  hers,  should  make  yoor  Enid 


Sonlike  firom  Qload~-and  likewise  thon^ 

perhaps. 
That  service  done  so  ^^ously  would  bind 
The  two  together;  for  I  wish  the  two 
To  love  each  other :  how  should  Enid  find 
A  nobler  friend  ?    Another  thought  I  had  { 
I  came  among  you  here  so  suddenly, 
That  tho'  her  gentle  presence  at  the  lifts 
Might  well  have  served  for  proof  that  I  was 

loved, 
I  doubted  whether  filial  tenderness, 
9r  easy  nature,  did  not  let  itself 
Be  moolded  by  yoor  wishes  for  her  weal ; 
Or  whetiier  some  false  sense  in  her  own 

self 
Of  my  contrasting  bil^tness,  overbore 
Her  fiuioy  dwelliog  in  this  dusky  hall; 
And  such  a  sense  mighe  make  her  long  for 

court 
And  all  its  dangerous  glorias :  and  I  thought 
That  could  I  someway  pro?e  such  force  in 

her 
Linked  with  such  love  for  ma,  that  at  a 

word 
(Mo  reason  given  her)  she  could  cast  aside 
A  splwidoar  dear  to  women,  new  to  her 
And  therefore  dearer;  or  if  not  so  new, 
Tet  therefore  tenfold  dearer  by  the  power 
Of  intermitted  custom ;  then  I  felt 
That  1  could  rest,  a  rock  In  ebbs  and  flows, 
Fixt  on  her  faith.    Now,  therefore,  1  do 

rest, 
A  prophet  certain  of  my  prophecy, 
Tliat  never  shadow  of  mistrust  can  cross 
Between  as.     Grant  me  pardon  for  my 

thoughts : 
And  for  my  strange  petition  I  will  make 
Amends  hereafter  by  sojie  gaudy  day. 
When  your  fiair  child  shall  wear  your  costly 

gift 
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Betide  7oar  own  warm  hearth,  with,  on  her  He  ipdce:  the  mettaar  smiled,  Vnt  half 

knees,  in  tears. 

Who  knows?  another  gift  of  the  M^  Ood,       Then  hrongbt  a  mantle  down  and  wrapt 
Which,  maybe,  shall  have  learn  *d  to  lisp  her  In  it, 

70a  thanks.'  And  elaspt  and  kisa'd  her,  and  th^  rode 

away. 

Meanwhile  the  queen  was  on  the  look  out  for  the  happy  pair. 
Thrice  she  had  that  morning*'  climbed  the  giant  tower"  of  her 
palace — not  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  '*  goodly  hilb  ot  Somerwt," 
or  strain  her  eyes  to  catch  *•  the  white  sails  flying  on  the 
yellow  sea*' — but  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  travellers  along 
the  quiet  valley.  Descrying  them  at  last,  she  descended,  and 
going  to  the  gates  to  meet  them,  embraced  Enid  with  a  most 
friendly  welcome.  Great  rejoicings  and  festivities  ensued; 
the  bride  was  clothed  in  gorgeous  array,  and  they  were  "  wedded 
with  all  ceremony,"  by  Dudric,  the  great  saint  of  those  days. 
All  well  so  far.  But  in  this  instance  it  is  only  the  first 
part  that  ends  with  the  marriage  ceremony.  A  great  deal 
goes  wrong  by-and-by,  and  before  twelve  months  are  abuut 
many  things  have  to  be  related  which  cannot  be  sung  to  the 
tune  of  wedding  bells.  Certain  rumours  afloat  at  court  alarm 
the  prince;  he  makes  excuse  for  retiring  to  bis  distant  estate : 
there  matters  do  not  improve — but  the  contrary ;  and  withom 
any  just  cause  he  grows  fiercely  jealous  of  tair  Enid.—' 


0  purblind  race  of  miserable  men, 
How  many  among  as  at  this  rery  honr 
Do  forge  a  life-long  troable  for  oorselTOS 
By  taking  true  for  false,  or  Mae  for  true; 


Hera,  thro*  the  feeble  twiUght  of  this 
Oroidng,  how  many,  onto  wpaas— d 
That  other,  where  we  aee  as  we  are  a 


In  his  frenzy  he  determines  to  ride  forth  into  the  wilderness, 
and  orders  Enid  to  put  on  "  her  worst  and  meanest  dress"  and 
ride  with  him.     And  he — 


Perhaps  because  he  loved  her  passionately. 
And  felt  that  tempest  brooding  ronnd  his 

heart, 
Which,  If  he  spoke   at  all,  would  break 

perforce 
Upon  a  head  so  dear  in  thunder,  said : 
•  Not  at  my  side  I  I  charge  you  ride  before, 
Erer  a  good  way  on  before ;  and  this 
I  charge  yon,  on  your  duty  as  a  wiflo, 
Whaterer  happens,  not  to  speak  to  me. 
No,  not  a  word  I'  and  Enid  was  aj^ast 
And  forth  they  rode,  but  scarce  three  paces 

on. 
When  crying  out,  *  Effeminate  as  I  am, 
I  will  not  fight  my  way  with  gilded  arms. 
All  shall  be  iron ;  he  loosed  a  mighty  purse, 
Hung  at  his  belt,  and  hurl'd  it  toward  the 

squire. 
So  the  last  sight  that  Enid  had  of  homo 
Was   all  the  marblo   threshold  flashing, 

Btrown 
With  guld  and  scatter'd  coinage,  and  the 

squire 


Chafing  his  shonlder  :  then  he  cried  agssn, 
*  To  the  wilds!*  and  Enid  leading  down  the 

tracka 
Thro'  which  lie-bade  tier  lead  him  oo,  they 

past 
The  marches,  and  by  bandlt-faaaaiadhold^ 
Gray  swamps  and  pools,  waste  plaess  of 

the  hem. 
And  wildernesses,  perilous  paths,   they 

rode: 
Bound  was  their  pace  at  first,  bat  riacken'd 

soon: 
A   stranger    meeting    them    kad  avely 

thought, 
They  rode  so  slowly  and  tiiaj  look'd  so 

pale. 
That  each  had  antRHr'd  some  ewxtdtng 

wrong. 
For  he  was  ever  saying  to  hlmselt 
*  0  I  that  wasted  time  to  tend  opon  bez; 
To  compass  her  with  sweet  obswaacea, 
To  dress  her  beantlfhlly  and  keep  her 

true'— 
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And  there  he  broke  the  sentence  in  hla 

heart 
Abmptlj,  aa  a  man  upon  hia  tongue 
May  break  it,  when  his  paaaion  nuuters 

him 
And  she  was    erer  praying  the  sweet 

hearens 
To  save  her  dear  lord  whole  from  any 

wound. 
And  ever  in  her  mhid  she  east  about 
For  that  unnoticed  (Ullng  in  herseU; 


Which  made  him  look  so  cloudy  and  so 

ODldj 

Till    the  great  plover's  human   whistle 

amazed 
Her  heart,  and  gtandug  round  the  waste 

she  fear'd 
In  every  wavering  brake  an  ambuscade. 
Then  thon^t  again,  *if  there  be  such  in 

me, 
I  might  amend  it  by  the  grace  of  heaven. 
If  he  would  only  q^eak  and  tell  me  of  it.' 


Thos  rode  the  uoble  pair  through  the  wilderness,  meetJDg 
with  strange  adveutares.  The  ride  was  not  a  pleasant  one, 
and  80  we  must  decline  accompanying  ihem  too  closely. 
Early  in  the  journey  three  bandit  knights  on  horseback  rush 
upon  the  prince ;  lie  hews  them  down,  and  stripping  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  armour^  binds  it  on  each  of  the  horses,  and 
tying  the  bridles  together,  bids  Enid  drive  the  animals  on 
before  her.  Three  other  troublesome  fellows  meet  the  same 
fate  later,  and  the  like  is  done  with  horses  and  armour.  It 
was  sad  work  to  put  the  gentle  Enid  to  ;  yet  it  was  not  so  bad 
as  it  might  have  been  :— 


The  pain  she  had 
To  keep  them  hi  the  wild  ways  of  tiie  wood, 
Two  sets  of  three  laden  with  iingllngarms. 
Together,  served  a  little  to  disedge 
The  sharpness  of  that  pain  about  her  heart : 


And  they  themselves,  like  creatures  gently 

bom 
But  into  bad  hands  fkll'n,  and  now  so  long 
By  bandits  groom'd,  prick'd  their  light  ears, 

and  felt 
Her  low  Arm  voice  and  tender  government 


Other  adventures,  and  far  worse,  were  encountered.  The 
prince  was  well  nigh  killed,  and  the  poor  wife  heart-broken. 
Earl  Jjemours,  one  of  her  old  suitors,  in  whose  castle  the  luck- 
less pair  unexpectedly  found  themselves,  took  advantage  of  their 
situation,  and  addressed  the  gentle  Enid,  thus  daringly,  in  the 
very  presence  of  her  lord  : — 


*  Enid,  the  pilot  star  of  my  lone  life, 
Enid  my  early  and  my  only  love, 
Enid,  the  loss  of  whom  has  tnm'd  me 

wUd— 
What  ohaaee  is  this  ?  how  is  it  I  see  you 

here? 
Ton  are  in  my  power  at  last,  are  in  my 

power. 
Yet  fear  me  not :  I  call  mine  own  self  wild, 
Bat  keep  a  touch  of  sweet  civility 
Here  in  Che  heart  of  waste  andwUdemess. 
I  thought,   but  that  your  father    came 

between. 
In  former  days  yon  saw  me  fiivourably. 
And  if  it  were  so  do  not  keep  it  back : 
Hake  me  a  little  happier;  let  me  know  it : 
Owe  you  me  nothing  for  a  life  half  4ost  ? 
Tea,  yea,  the  whole  dear  debt  of  all  yon  are. 
And,  Enid,  you  and  he,  I  see  it  with  Joy- 
Yon  sit  apart,  yon  do  not  speak  to  him, 
You  come  with  no  attendance,  page  or 

maid, 
To  servj^  you— does  he  love  you  as  of  old  ? 


For,  call  it  lover's  quarrels,  yet  I  know 
The'  men  may  bicker  with  the  things  they 

love, 
They  would  not  make  them  laughable  In 

all  eves. 
Not  while   they  loved  them;    and  your 

wretched  dress, 
A  wretched  insult  on  you,  dumbly  speaks 
Tour  story,  that  this  man  loves  you  no 

more. 
Your  beauty  is  no  beauty  to  him  now : 
A  common  chance— right  well  I  know  it— 

paUd- 
For  I  know  men :   nor  will  you  win  him 

back. 
For  the  man's  love,  once    gone,   never 

returns. 
But  here  Is  one  who  loves  you  as  of  old ; 
With  more  exceeding  passion  than  of  old; 
Good,  speak  the  word:  my  followers  ring 

him  round : 
He  sits  nnarm'd ;  1  hold  a  finger  up; 
They  understand :  no;  I  do  not  mean  blood: 
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Nor  need  yon  look  §o  icarcd  at  what  I  say :  Tbe  one  true  lorer  whith  yon  ever  bad. 

My  maUofl  li  no  deeper  than  a  moat,  I  win  make  use  of  all  tbe  power  1  bare. 

Nc  stronger  than  a  wall :  there  Is  the  keep4  0  pardon  mo  ■  the  Inadneaa  of  that  hoor. 

He  shall  not  cross  as  more ;  speak  hut  the  When  first  I  parted  from  yon,  mores  me 

word ;  yet.' 

Or  speak  It  not;  hat  then  by  him  that 

made  me 

Again  a  huge  bandit  earl  offers  her  discoortesy ;  but  this 
time  the  prince  slays  the  rufBan,  and  tlie  true  wife's  sharp 
agony  recalls  her  lord's  love  and  trust.  To  see  that  fair 
weather  is  breaking,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  followbg 
scene.    The  prince  speaks  : — 


*  Enid,  I  have  osed  you  worse  than  that 

dead  man; 
Done  yoa   more  wrong:    we  both  have 

undergone 
That  trouble  which  has  left  me  tbiioeyour 

own; 
Henceforward  I  will  rather  die  than  doubt. 
And  here  I  lay  this  penance  on  myself. 
Mot,  tho*  mine  own  ears  heard  yon  yester- 

mom— 
Tou  thought  me  sleeping,  but  I  heard  yon 

say, 
I  heard  you  say,  that  you  were  no  true 

wife: 
I  swear  I  will  not  ask  your  meaning  in  it : 
I  do  believe  yourself  a^nst  yonrseli; 
And   will  henceforward  rather  die  than 

doubt* 

Aod  Enid  could  not  say  one  tender  word 
She  felt  so  blunt  and  st^id  at  the  heart  i 
She  only  prayed  him.  '  Fly.they  will  return 
And  slay  you  {  fly,  your  charger  is  without, 
My  palfi^y  lost'    *  Then.  Enid,  shall  you 

ride 
Behind  me.'    *  Yea,*  said  Enid,  •  let  us  go.' 
And  moving  out  they  found  the  stately 

horse. 


Who  now  no  more  a  vassal  to  Uie  thief. 
But  tttt  to  stretch  his  limbalnlKwftU  flgjM. 
Meigh'd  with  aU  gladness  as  tliey  canw, 

and  stoop'd 
With  a  low  whinny  toward  tk»  pair ;  asd 

she 
Kiss'd  the  whife  star  upon  his  nobi*  froot. 
Glad  also ;  then  Geraint  upon  the  bone 
Hountcd,  and  reached  a  hand,  ani  on  Us 

foot 
She  set  her  own  and  climb'd ;   be  tumV 

his  face 
And  kiss'd  her  dlmbing,  and  she  cost  Us 

arms 
About  him,  and  at  onoe  they  rode  away. 

And  never  yet,  since  hiffa  in  Paradise 
O'er  the  four  rivers  the  first  rosea  blew, 
Came  purer  pleasure  unto  mortal  kind 
Than  lived  thro'  her,  who  in  that  perll»«s 

hour 
Put  hand  to  hand  beneath  her  hnsbaad^ 

heart. 
And  ffelt  him  her's  again;  die  did  not  weef^ 
But  o'er  her  me^  egrea  cama  a  bofpy  mist 
Like  that  which  kept  the  heart  of  Eden 

green 
Before  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rain. 


The  poem  does  not  quite  end  here.  There  are  mauy  pas- 
sages throughout  which  are  remarkable  for  originality  of  ima- 
gery, find  striking  grace  and  flow  of  diction.  We  would 
willingly  study  many  of  such  together^  but  reader,  cannot 
now.  We  must  leave  Enid,  whom  ladies  call  the  fair,  but  tbe 
grateful  people,  the  good,  trusting  that  all  shall  go  well  with 
her  for  evermore. 

The  second  Idyll  is  entitled  '*  Vivien,"  and  the  heroine  is  a 
very  different  character  from  fair  Enid.  It  is  full  of  clever 
play  of  character,  and  abounds  in  fine  passages ;  yet  is  the 
least  agreeable  of  the  four  poems  which  comprise  the  volaoe. 
The  subject  of  the  tale  is  the  contest  between  the  wily  Vifien 
and  the  enchanter  Merlin,  "  the  most  famous  man  of  all  those 
times," — 

■    Who  knew  the  range  of  all  their  orta, 
Had  built  the  King  his  havens,  ships,  and  halls, 
Was  also  Bard,  and  knew  the  stariy  hMvens. 
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The  magician  has  a  secret  in  his  possession,  which  the  lady, 
or  sprite  perhaps  would  be  the  better  name,  for  her  own  pur- 
poses wants  to  get  from  him.  She  has  her  wiliness,  fantastic 
grace,  beauty,  and  fixed  will,  to  oppose  to  his  large  experience, 
great  wisdom,  and  vast  knowledge.  The  combat  may  seem 
unequal,  but  the  poem  tells  how  cruelly  waged  the  war. 
Never  mind  the  denouement  just  now — here  are  a  few  choice 
passages.*— Listen  to  the  famous  man's  estimate  of  fame. 
Certain  envious-minded  persons  spoke  evil  things  of  him  ; 
alluding  to  the  slander,  and  the  ill-reward  his  Hfe  bf  usefulness 
had  met  with,  he  says : — 


t%me  with  men, 
Befaiglmt  amj^ler  meant  to  aenre  nMBkind, 
Should  hare  small  rest  or  pleasore  In  ber- 

selC 
Bat  work  at  Taseal  to  the  iKt^tx  love, 
That  Awarft  the  petty  loTe  of  one  to  one. 
Use  garo  me  Fame  at  first,  and  Fvne  again 
Increasing  gave  me  nse.  Lb,there  my  boon ! 
What  other?  for  men  sought  to  prove  me 

vUe, 
Because  I  wlsh'd  to  give   them  greater 

minds  I 
And  then  did  Envy  call  me  Devil's  son  : 
The  sidL  -weak  beast  seeking  to  help  herself 
By  striking  at   her  better,   miss'd,  and 

bnm^t 


Her  own  claw  back,  and  wounded  her  own 

heart. 
Sweet  were   the  days   when    I   was   all 

unknown. 
But  when  my  name  was  lifted  up,  the  storra 
Broke  on  the  mountain  and  I  cared  not  for 

it 
Right  well   know   I  that  Fame  is  half- 

dls-fame, 
Yet  needs  must  work  my  work:  That  other 

fiime. 
To  one  at  least*  who  hath  not  children, 

vague. 
The  caekie  of  the  unborn  about  the  grave, 
I  cared  not  for  it. 


Again,  after  listening  to  a  fearful  tirade  from  the  malicious 
Vivien,  in  which  all  his  friends  at  Court  came  in  for  more 
than  their  share,  Merlin  turnsto  her,and  says,though  half  aside — 


Nine  tithes  of  times 
Face-fiatteretB  and  backbiters  are  the  same. 
And  they,  sweet  souJi  that  most  impute  a 

crhne 
Are  prouest  to  it,  and  impute  themselves. 
Wanting  the  mrntAl  ranj^e ;  or  low  desire 
Not  to  fe«l  lowest  makes  them  level  all ; 
Yea,  they  would  pare  the  mountain  to  the 

plain. 
To  leave  an  e^al  baseness  ;    and  in  this 


Are  harlots  like  the  crowd,  that  if  they  find 
Some  stain  or  blemish  in  a  name  of  note, 
Mot  grieving  that  their  greatest  are  so  small. 
Inflate  themselves  ^ith  some  insane  delight, 
And  judge  all  nature  from  her  feet  of  clay, 
Without  the  will  to  lift  their  eyes,  and  see 
Her  Godlike  head  crownM  with  spiritual 

Are, 
And  touching  other  worlds. 


"  Elaine, "  the  third  Idyll,  might  be  a  pendant  for  "Enid." 
The  outline  of  the  story  is  extremely  graceful,  and  the  tilling 
up  full  of  varied  life  and  incident.      Elaine,  "the  b'ly  maid  of 
Astolat,^  falls  in  love  with  no  less  a  personage  that  Lord 
Lancelot  "  the  great  knight  and  darling  of  the  court,"  before 
she  knew  what  she  was  about,  or  could  guess  the  disasterous 
effects  sure  to  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  misplaced  affection. 
In  the  opening  of  the  poem  she  is  described  sitting  in  a  high  . 
tower  of  her  father's   caslle,  guarding   the  sacred   shield  of 
Lancelot,  which  he  had  left  in  her  keeping  when  he  went  to 
the  Great  Diamond  jousts  to  tourney  in  an  unknown  character. 
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She  placed  the  brilliant  shield  so  that  the  morning  san  shone 
iipoii  it  and  awoke  her  with  the  gleam*  Then  she  made  a 
cover  for  the  precious  thing,  all  embroidered  with  strange 
conceits ;  and  this  she  wonkl  strip  off  irom  time  to  time  to 
read  iu  her  own  fashion  the  devices,  dints,  and  mark  of  battle 
imprinted  on  the  surface,  making  a  pretty  history  to  herself 
out  of  all  these  facts  and  symbols.  And  so,  as  the  poet  says, 
she  "  lived  in  fantasy/'  But  from  ''  living  in  fantasy,"  to 
sleeping  in  death  was  no  very  tedious  transition ;  and  each 
downward  step  is  indicated  in  a  strain  of  quaint  patlM)s,  with 
admirable  touches  of  nature. 

Kow,  that  the  lily  maid  should  love  Lord  Lancelot  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at;  next  to  Arthur  he  wastbemanof  great«8iiiote 
iu  all  these  times;  of  the  whole  distinguished  company  of  knigbt^, 
it  was  he  whom  the  king  held  in  "  most  love  and  most  afBatice." 
He  had,  even  compared  with  the  great  Pendragon,  **  the  firmer 
seat,  the  truer  lance ;" — "  whom  he  smote  he  overthrew/' 
The  hero  as  a  rule  is  the  woman's  idol.  Lancelot  was  about 
three  times  the  girl's  age,  but  tliat  made  no  matter  :  it  never 
does  wliQu/aniasy  is  in  the  way ;  and  worst  of  all,  he  did  not 
love  her.  She  was  iudeed  most  loveable,  but,  all  ^*  wooiai/s 
love  save  one,  he  not  regarded."  It  was  a  "  great  and  gi»lty 
love,"  which  stood  in  the  poor  child's  way,  and  made  him  stone 
cold  to  her  affection.  Though  it  was  every  way  a  luckless 
affair,  the  lily  maid  was  not  without  excuse.  There  wa^  great 
natural  nobleness  in  Lord  Lancelot's  character ;  and  with  how 
fine  an  instinct  she  singled  out  and  gave  prominence  to  traiUn 
of  such,  we  shall  see.  She  ''read  his  hneaments"  with  iio 
casual  eyes — 

And  when  he  fell 
tiits  of  pleasant] 
Bting  mirthftil  be  but  in  a  stately  kirn 
She  still  took  note  that  when  the  living 
Died  from  his  Ifps,  across  him  came  a  cloud 


From  talk  of  war  to  traits  of  pleasantry — 
Bting  mirthftil  be  but  in  a  statelv  kind- 
She  still  took  note  that  when  the  living  smile 
Died  from  his  Ifps,  across  him  came  a  clone* 
Of  melanoboly  ftevere,from  which  again, 
Whenever  in  her  hoverini(  to  and  fro 
The  Illy  maid  had  striven  to  make  him  cheer 
There  brake  a  sudden-beaming  tender  new 
Of  manners  and  of  nature :  and  she  thought 


That  all  was  nature,  all,  pcrcbaacr,  for  her, 
Aad  all  night  long  bit  fac«  before  bcr  lired. 
As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  iaoe, 
DiTinelv  thro*  all  hindrance  finds  the  onn 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  bim  tliat  his  face 
The  shape  and  colour  of  ft  i&ind  and  dft^ 
Lives  for  his  chlldren,cver  atitsbvat 
And  fullest ;  so  the  face  belore  ber  lived. 
Dark  •splendid,  speaking  La  tb«  aOence,  IU 
Of  noblt^  things,  and  held  her  ^m  her  slerp. 


Lord  Lancelot  having  been  wounded  in  combat^  waa  carried 
by  his  companion  to  a  cave  in  which  a  holy  hermit,  ever  labour- 
ing and  praying,  "  had  scoop'd  himself  in  the  white  rock  a 
chapel  and  a  hall."  Hither  came  Elaine  to  nurse  the  wounded 
man.  We  see  how  patient  she  was — how  loveable — ^yet  how 
all  iu  vain  her  longing  for  the  great  lord's  love,  for  "  to  beloved 
makes  not  to  love  again ;"  at  least  not  always. — 
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Then  rote  Elaine  and  gltded  thro'  the 

flolds. 
And  past  Wmc&  the   wildly.toulptured 

galea 
Fnr  ttp  the  dim  rich  city  to  her  kin ; 
There  bode  the  night :  but  woke  with  dawn 

and  past 
Down  thro'  the  dim  rich  city  to  the  fields, 
Thence  to  the  cave  >  to  day  bjr  day  she  past 
In  either  twilight  ghosMike  to  aud  fro 
Oliding.  and  every  day  she  tended  him, 
AndtikewiaenMnya  ntgfatt  and  LanoUit 
Woold,  tho'  he  callM  his  wonnd  a  htUe  hurt 
Whereof  he  should  he  quickly  whole,  at 

times 
BraiD-feTerons  in  his  heat  and  agony,  seem 
DncomrteMis,  even  he  r  but  the  meek  maid 
Sweetly  fbrbore  him  ever,  being  to  him 
Meeker  than  any  child  to  a  rough  nuri«e, 
Milder  than  any  mother  to  a  sick  child, 
And  never  woman  yet,  since  man's  flrstfall. 
Did  kindlier  nnto  man,  hut  her  deep  love 
lUpbor*;  her  j  till  the  hermit,  skiU'd  in  all 
The  simples  and  the  science  of  that  time. 
Told  him  that  her  fine  caie  had  saved  his 

life. 
And  the  sink  man  forgot  her  simple  blosb. 
Would  call  her  friend  and  sister,  sweet 

Ciaine, 
Would  listen  for  her  coming  and  regret 
Her  partinir  step,  and  held  her  tenderly. 
And  loved  her  with  all  love  except  the  love 
Of  man  and  woman  when  they  love  their 

best 
Closest  and  sweetest,  and  had  died  the  death 
In  any  knightly  fiuhion  for  her  sM^e. 


And  peradventore  had  be  seen  her  first 
She  might  have  made  this  and  that  other 

world 
Another  world  for  the  sick  man ;  bot  now 
Tt>e  shackles  of  an  old  loTe  ftraiten'd  hiaa. 
His  hooonr  routed  in  dishonour  stood, 
iind  faith  nnfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

Yet  the  great  kni^t  in  his  mid-sicknesa 


Full  many  a  holy  tow  and  pure  resolve. 
These,  as  but  bom  of  sickness,  could  not 

live: 
For  when  the  blood  ran  tastier  In  him  again 
Full  often  the  sweet  image  of  one  face. 
Making  a  treacherous  quiet  in  his  heart, 
Dispersed  bis  resolution  like  a  cloud. 
Then  if  the  maiden,  while  that  ghostly  grace 
Beam'd  on  his  fisncy,  spoke,  be  answer'd 

not. 
Or  short  aud  coldly,  and  she  knew  right  well 
What  the  rough  sickness  roc;ant,  but  what 

this  meant 
8he  knew  not,  and  the  sorrow  dimm*d  her 

sight. 
And  drove  her  ere  her  time  acrossthe  fields 
Far  into  the  rlrh  city,  where  alone 
She  murmur*d  *  vain,  in  vain  t  it  cannot  be. 
He  will  not  love  me :  how  then  f  must  i  die.* 
Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird, 
'I'hat  has  but  one  plsiin  passage  of  few  notes. 
Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o^ 
Fur  all  an  April  morning,  Bil  the  ear 
Weai  ies  to  hear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeating,  *  must  i  die?* 


'  Well :  there  was  on  help  for  it ;  as  the  simple  maid  coald  not 
be  cured  of  her  fantasjf,  dark  death  was  the  only  alternative. — 


And  in  those  days  she  made  a  little  song. 
And  called  her  song,  *  The  Song  of  Love 

and  Death, 
And  sang  It  i  sweetly  could  she  make  and 
sing. 

*•  .Sweet  is  tnie'love  tho'  giren  in  Tain, 
in  vain ; 
And  sweet  Is  death  who  puts  an  end  to  pain: 
1  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

**  Love,  art  thou  sweet  ?  then  bitter  desdi 
mnst  be  t 


Love,  thon  art  bitter)  sweet  is  death  to  me. 

0  Love,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

^  Sweet  love, that  seems  not  made  to  fSide 
away. 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  us  lovelesa 
clay, 

1  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

t*I  fsin  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  bei 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me; 
Call  and  1  Cbliow,  1  foUowl  let  me  die.'* 


And  when  she  died  slie  was  laid  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  in 
a  funeral  barge  *'  pall'd  all  its  length  in  blackest  samite ;'  and 
the  dumb  old  servitor  of  the  house  steered  the  barge,  which 
going  upward  with  the  flood,  soon  brought  the  strange,  monrn« 
ful  freight  even  to  the  gates  of  the  king^s  palace : — 

Then  eame  the  fine  Qewaln  and  vronder'd  at  her. 
And  Lancelot  later  came  and  mused  at  her. 
And  last  the  Queen  herself  and  pitied  her, 
Bnt  Arthur  spied  the  letter  in  her  hand.~ 

The  story  of  the  hapless  maid  became  known  to  the  whole 
court,  and  various  were  the  impressions  made  on  those  who 
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heard  the  letter  read,  and  witnessed  the  strange  spectacle :  at 
last  King  Arthur  leading,  and  the  magnificent  company  of 
knights  following,  the  gentle  £laine  was  borne  to  the  richest 
shrine  in  the  kingdom,  and  buried  : — 

Not  at  one  nnkaown, 

Nof  meanly,  bnt  with  gorgeoiu  obteqnlea, 

And  miM  and  tolling  niitic,  Uke  a  qoaea. 

The  last  Idjll  is  the  finest  of  all ;  the  grand  choral  chaunt 
to  which  the  others  are  but  overture  and  prophetic  symphony. 
It  has  the  name  of  a  woman  for  title^  as  each  of  the  others 
also  has,  and  it  is  of  Guinevere — the  queen  I 

Now,  all  through  these  poems  ^e  find  that  Arthur  and  the 
queen  are  seldom  suffered  to  be  long  out  of  sight.  The  ▼arioos 
incidents  of  the  story  revolve  round  them,  nearly,  or  remotely. 
This  is  done  with  great  art,  and  does  not  stake  at  firat ;  but 
in  the  end  we  find  that  our  interest  In  all  the  other  characters, 
loveable,  or  admirable  as  they  may  be,  gradnally  declines 
before  the  grand  attraotion  of  this  central  group.  Through- 
out the  poems  is  felt  the  quickening  presence  of  a  noble  spirit 
of  loyalty,  bravery,  true  gentleness  and  Christian  dut^  and 
forbearance.  The  king  is  the  ruling  spirit  without  any  mistake. 
By  the  simple  influence  of  his  character  he  has  evoked  order 
out  of  chaos ;  tamed  unruly  natures ;  checked  barbarian  |ten- 
dencies ;  and  by  the  magic  of  the  strong  mind,  subdued  tha 
weaker  to  a  worthy  vassalage.  Bnmour  said  there  was  fffeat 
mystery  about  his  birth ;  his  parentage  was.  unknown ;  by  a 
sort  of  miracle  the  people  chose  him  for  their  king.  Clearly 
he  was  bom  to  be  a  king,  well  dowered  with  sJl  princely 
gifts.  He  found  much  to  be  done  in  the  realm  committed  to 
his  ohar^.  Disorder  was  rife  within,  and  the  Heathen  powers, 
threatening  and  formidable,  mustered  in  great  force  without. 
The  king  prepared  for  the  inevitable  struggle  with  the  latter 
by  looking  sharply  after  his  own  householdTnis  oourt,  and  the 
chivalry  of  his  army.  If  he  could  only  leaven  the  wild  mass 
with  his  own  high  thought ;  make  the  better  nature  of  each 
enslave  his  baser  appetite ;  persuade  all  to  unite  in  one  troe 
brotherhood  with  the  Law  of  Christ  for  guiding  principle; 
then  be  knew  he  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  anarchj 
within  or  the  powers  of  darkness  without.  He  would  have 
justice  done  and  law  supreme  :— 
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Be  rooted  out  Um  dottirul  ofiotr 

Or  fruilty.  which  (ar  bribe  had  winkM  at 

vronf. 
And  in  their  chairs  set  up  a  stronRrr  race 
Wifli  heaiti  and  handi,  ind  gent  a  thoiuand 

men 


X»  till  tha  vMtes,  and  moyinff  everytvihere 
CleafM  tbe  dark  phice«  and  let  In  the  taw, 
And  broke  tbe  bandit  bolda  and  eleanaed 
the  land. 


Jousts  and  tourneys  be  held  every  y^ar  for  a  good  purpose, 
80  that-— 


We  needs  mti«t  team 

Which  it  oar  mightieat,  and  ottf-seive*  shall 

grow 
In  Hsit  of  anns  and  nMOhood)  ul  in  drive 


IV  Heathen,  wIm,  some  say,  shall  rale  the 

land 
Hereafter,  which  Ood  hinder. 


And  why  it  was  that  he  instituted  the  famous  order  of  the 
Bound  Table,  and  what  the  special  calling  was  of  those  re- 
doubtable knights,  the  king  himself  tells  us : — 


When  tlie  Soman  left  da,  and  theiv  law 
Retax'd  it»  hold  upon  us,  and  the  ways 
Were  fiU'd  with  rapine*  here  aUd  there  a 

deed 
Of  prowess  dtfne  redress'd  a  random  wrong. 
But  t  was  first  of  all  the  kings  who  drew 
1*hc  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  and  all 
The  reauns  together  under  mp,  their  hMd, 
In  that  fair  order  of  my  Table  ttonnd, 
A  gloriotis  companT,  the  flower  of  men. 
To  serre  as  model  for  the  mighty  world. 
And  be  the  fiair  beginning  of  a  time. 
I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and 

swear 
To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 


Their  eonseIet>ce,  and  their  conscience  as 

their  King, 
To  bleak  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  numan  wrongs* 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  lead  sweet  livet  In  pttrett  dbastit). 
To  love  oue  maiden  otily,  cleave  to  her. 
And  worship  h«r  by  years  of  noble  deeds^ 
Until  they  Won  her  t  w  indeed  I  knew 
Of  no  more  snbUe  nuMmr  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 
Not  only  to  keep  down  Che  base  in  man. 
But  teach  high  tiiooght  and  amiable  words 
And  coartlinessi  and  the  desire  of  fome, 
And  love  of  troth,  afid  all  that  makes  a 


With  such  a  band  to  carry  out  his  views,  were  not  the  king's 

freat  enterprises  destined  to  prosper?  We  shall  see.  Then  the 
iug's  person,  his  air  and,  bearing,  are  admirably  sketclied  : 
everywhere  he  is  characterised  by  such  epithets  as  the  blameless 
king,  the  guileless  king,  the  clear-faced  king.  Merlin  speak- 
ing of  his  royal  friend,  and  his  faith  in  the  nobility  of  human 
nature,  exclaims : — 


**0  true  aftd  teoder!    O  my  liege  and 
King! 
O  selfless  man  and  stainless  gentleman. 


Wlio  woald*sl  against  thine  own  eye-fril« 

nesafhiii 
Have  ad  men  true  and  leal,  all  women  pure. 


One  who  wronged  him  deeply,  bears  witness  that  he  was, 
*'  a  king  who  honoured  his  own  word  as  if  it  were  his  God*s  /' 
and  testifies  to  his  character^  as  soldier  and  leader  in  such 
phrase  as  this : — 


I  myself  beheld  the  King 
Chaurge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Table  round. 
And  all  his  legions  erring  Christ  and  him. 
A  nd  break  them ;  and  I  saw  fafm,  after,  stand 
High  on  a  heapof  slain,  flrom  spur  to  i^nme 
Bed  as  Meriting  son  with  heathen  blood, 
And  seeing  roe.  with  a  great  voice  he  cried 
*»Thejr  are  broken, they  are  broken"  Tw  the 
King, 


However  mild  he  seems  at  home,  nor  oafta 

for  triumph  in  our  mimic  wars,  the  jousts— 
or  if  Ma  owft  knight  cast  him  down,  he 
laughs 
Saying,  his  knights  are  better  men  than  be— 
Ytft  In  his  heathen  war  the  fire  of  Uod 
Fills  Mm :  I  aevcr  saw  bis  like ;  there  Uvva 
No  greater  leader. 


8.?2 
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One  thing  the  king  had  need  of;  namely,  a  help-mate 
worthy  of  him.  A  great  bard  of  the  time,  poet  and  prophet 
at  once,  who  many  a  mystic  lay  of  life  and  death  **  had 
channted  on  the  smoky  mountain-tops/'  had,  in  fall  swing  of 
inspiration,  sang  of  King  Artfaur-^his  mysterious  birth,  his 
glorious  wars,  his  death,  which  should  be  wrapped  in  wonder 
like  his  birth  ;  and  then  he  said,  that  if  the  kin^  could  find 
"  a  woman  in  her  womanhood,  as  great  as  he  was  m  his  man- 
hood," the  purpose  of  his  life  would  be  fulfilled,  and  "  the 
twain  together  well  might  change  the  world." 

So  now  comes  the  queen  I  The  land  was  ''full  of  signs  and 
wonders  ere  the  coming  of  the  queen  I"  Of  her  beauty,  enough 
is  said  in  this  apostrophe  of  her  lord  the  king : — 

—  0  imperial-moulded  form, 

And  beauty  foch  as  nerer  woman  wore  t 

When  she  speaks,  it  is  in  ''  words  whose  echo  lasts,  they 
are  so  sweet  /'  when  she  answers,  it  is  ^*  sweetly  and  statelily, 
and  with  all  grace  of  womanhood  and  queenhood/'  There 
was  some  charm  about  her  which  made  her  inexpressibly  attrac- 
tive, even  to  the  most  opposite  characters.  Prince  Geraint,  we 
have  seen,  brought  his  young  bride  to  the  queen,  for  he  wish- 
ed them  to  love  each  other,  and  could  dream  of  no  nobler 
friend  for  the  gentle  Enid ;  and  she  too  soon  learned  to  wor- 
ship the  queen  as  the  most  excellent  of  womankind.  The  holy 
nuns  of  Almsbury  could  believe  no  evil  of  the  queen :  *'  her 
beauty,  grace  and  power,**  wrought  so  upon  them.  The  king 
wedded  her  believing — **  lo,  mine  helpmate,  one  to  feel  my 
purpose,  and  rejoicing  in  my  joy  V*  Bat  was  the  queen  up  to 
the  mark  ?  Alas,  no  I  She  did  not  love  *'  Qod's  best  and 
greatest ;''  she  was,  infted,  no  helpmate  for  the  king.  When 
Arthur's  choice  fell  upon  her,  the  daughter  of  his  antient 
friend,  Lord  Lancelot,  the  most  trusted  and  most  favoured 
of  his  knights,  was  despatched  to  fetch  her  to  court:  somesav 
she  took  him  for  the  king,  and  '*  fixed  her  fiancy  on*  him  : ' 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  before  she  saw  the  king,  she  loved  his 
messenger.  Here  is  the  journey  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  to 
court : — 


Far  ahead 
Of  his  and  her  retinue  moTing,  they« 
Rapt  In  sweet  talk  or  lively,  all  on  love 
And  sportand  tilts  and  pleasQre,(for  the  time 
Was    mAytime    and  as  yet  no  sin   was 

dream'd,) 
Rode  under  groves  that  look'd  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  shoots  of  hyacinth 
That  seem'd  the  heavens  upbreaking  thro* 

the  earth. 


And  on  from  hill  to  hill,  and  every  day 
Beheld  at  noon  in  some  deliciotts  dale 
The  silk  pavillions  of  King  Arthur  raised 
For  brief  repast  or  afternoon  repose 
Bf  cooners  ftone  before  i  and  on  acaia. 
Till  yet  once  mont  ere  set  of  snn  oey  saw 
The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragoaahip, 
That  crown'd  thestate  pavilKon  nf  the  Kt^ 
Blaze  by  the  rushing  brook  or  silent  wv-iL 
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Oor  modes  of  travelling  give  no  idea  of  the  excilemeut  and 
intoxication  of  sach  a  joornej^.  We  can  fancy  Guinevere 
leaving  her  father's  castle,  and  thus  getting  a  glimpse  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  goigeooa  open-air  world — of  that  world  wliich 
if  it  aver  looks  bright,  must  be  rainbow-coloured  just  in  such 
circumstances*  Yerj  likely  too,  she  had  had  up  to  that  time 
no  experience  of  what  true  companionship  means,— -the  electric 
shock  of  mind  on  mind,  Uie  intellect  awakening,  and  the  heart 
bounding  to  the  toueh  of  sympathy.  She  may  have  gone 
smoothly  on  even  to  that  day,  safe  on  calm  level  lands,  no- 
visited  by  disastrous  gusta of  passions;  her  safety,  exemption 
from  temptation ;  ber  virtue,  ignonmce  that  there  might  be 
another  human  soul  which  could  reflect  her  own,  as  water  takes  the 
clianges  of  the  sky.  Such  a  discovery,  when  ties  of  duty  form 
a  barrier,  or  other  entanglements  interfere,  is  a  severe  shock 
for  man  or  woman ;  especially  for  the  latter,  who  when  h^r 
fancy  ia  snared  is  sure  to  let  her,  heart  be  captured, with  it* 
Bat  let  no  woman  boast  that  she  is  safe,  until  slie  has  found 
the  forbidden  fruit  at  hand,  and  has  turned  away  calmly  or 
courageously  !  Lancelot  was  bravest  of  the  brave,  a  kuiglit 
without  blemish,  save  in  this,  that  he  dared  to  love  where  he 
should  only  have  obeyed.  As  ^^  became  a  noble  knight,''  he 
was  **  gracious  to  all  ladies; '^  what  must  he  have  been  to  this 
matchless  one  ? 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  the  queen  was  sorry  when  the 
joamey  came  to  an  end.  Neither  can  it  be  wondered  at  that 
when  the  king  rode  to  meet  them  from  the  city,  she  looked  on 
him  with  indifference,  thought  him  *'  culd,  high,  self-contained, 
and  passionless.'^  She  had  already  found  in  Lancelot  more  than 
she  dreamt  could  have  been  found  in  any  man ;  she  was  con- 
tent. Little  cared  the  queen  for  her  lord's  great  aspirations, 
heroic  strivings,  or  the  aim  and  purpose  of  his  life.  Lancelot 
was  '*love.loyal  to  the  least  wish  of  the  queen  :"  thatsuflSced. 
She  kne#  the  king  to  be  the  worthier ;  in  her  heart  of  hearts, 
she  acknowledged  he  was  the  nobler.  Though  the  courtiers 
knew  the  guilty  secret  well,  ''the  guileless  king''  had  no 
suspicion ;  and,  strange  inconsistency  of  human  nature  I  she 
oiakes  this  a  cause  of  complaint  against  him,  striving  to  per- 
suade herself  that  because  he  never  reproached  her,  or  guess^  at 
her  untruth,  he  cared  not  for  her  ;  and  then  she  makes  this 
daring  avowal  to  Lancelot : — 
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Bit,  friead,  to  ne . 
He  !•  all  foalt  wlio  hath  no  (knit  at  all : 
For  who  Uvet  bm  mMt  h»ve  a  i«och  of 
eartii ; 


T)ie  low   aoB  naket  tke  colour  a   I  0 

yours. 
Not  Artharlh  aa  yo«  km,  sav«  Wf  «c 

bond. 


Thus  it  went  on  for  years.  Tfaoogii  the  dear  &ce  of  the 
king  was  not  clooded  with  enspicioo,  and  though  the  eoortieis 
did  not  talk  too  loudly  at  time*  of  what  was  plain  to  their  eyes, 
trouble  was  sure  to  coroe ;  and  if  not  in  the  fimt  instance  from 
without,  then  all  the  more  sorely  bom  within.  There  was 
BMieh  good  in  the  nature  of  each,  which  even  this  canker 
could  not  kill :  they  were  insured  from  utter  corruption,  and 
the  terrific  calm  of  a  seared  eonscimiee.  Lancelot,  so  bved  and 
trusted  by  the  king,  eould  not  be  always  wilUngly  a  traitor. 

The  great  and  nilty  lof  e  he  bare  the<iaeen, 
In  battle  with  Sie  loTe  ho  tian;  his  lord, 
Had  numr'd  hia  face,  and  mark'd  it  ere  bb 

time. 
AiM>tb«r  ainiiiiig  00  and)  baigfata  with  oae. 


The  Bower  of  all  the  west  and  all  tbe  wocU, 
Badbeentheileekarftirit)  bntinUa 
His  mood  waa  often  like  a  lend,  a*d  torn 
And  drove  bim  tnto  wattea  and  aolitades, 
For  agony,  who  waa  jet  a  lirii^  a»aL 


Again  his  agony  breaks  out  in  such  words  as  these  : — 


Mine  own  name  iIuud«»  me,  Meinii^  a  re- 
proach, 
Lancelot,  whom  tlie  Lady  of  the  lake 
Stole  from  hia  mother— as  the  story  runs— 
She  chanted  snatches  of  myalerioDa  aong 
Heard  on  the  winding  wateca  eve  and  mom 
She  kiaa'd  me  saying  (bon  ait  fair,  my  oblld, 
Aa  a  king's  aon,  aaid  often  In  her  anna 
lihe  bare  me,  pacing  on  the  dasky  mere. 
Woald  she  bad  drown'd  me  In  it;  where'er 

it  be! 
For  what  am  I?  what  profltk  me  my  name 
Of  creatett  knight*    I  fooght  for  it,  and 

naTe  itt 
PleaanretohaTeit,  nonej  toloaeiU  peln^ 


New  grown  a  part  of  ae  1  bnt  what 

It  ? 
Temake  mea  worae  by  making  1 

known  P 

Or  sth  aoem  leaa.  the  rinnerseemliis 
Ala*  for  4^rthar*k  grealmt  kniakt,  a 
Not  after  Arthur^  heart  I  I  needs  mn 
TheMboedB  tfaateoddbneme:  not 

out 
She  wills  it  I  ytonM  I,  ifebe  vBl'A  M 
Who  knows  ?  but  if  I  woold  not,  the 

God, 
i  pray  bim,  send  a  sadden  Angvl  do  w 
To  seise  my  by  the  hair  and  "^ar  mt 
AndftingroediBepintbatlenpot>ru_ 
Among  me  tumbled  fragments  of  the 


vaefea 
nysia 


<br. 


The  queen  too  has  felt  tbe  timely  sting  of  conscience.  Sir 
Mordredy  a  kinsman  of  Artburi  has  taken  offence  at  some 
slight  pot  upon  Uim'by  Lancelot,  and  only  waits  a  convenient 
opportunity  to  take  his  revenge.  Tlie  oueen  is  aware  of  this, 
and  begins  to  avoid  meeting  Sir  Mordred,  feeling  instinctiTdy 
that  he  will  track  her  guilt  and  shame  her.  « 


^  fleneeforward  toe»  the  Powers  that  tend 

tbe  soul, 
Tb  help  it  from  ttie  deaSi  IhaH  oaanotdle. 
And  save  it  even  in  extremes,  began 
To  rex  and  plague  her.    Many  a  thne  far 

hours. 
Beside  the  placid  breathings  of  tbe  Ring, 
In  the  dead  night,  grim  faoeseaane  and  went 
Before  her,  or  a  vague  spiritual  fear- 


Like  to  aone  doMMtel  aete  ef  owakiif 

doors, 
■etrd  by  ibt  wsttber  in  a  havated  hiaii, 
That  keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the  vatb— 
Held  berawnke  t  or  IT  she  slept, slie  ^nmrnTi 
An  awftil  dream ;       •       •       •       • 
And  all  this  trouble  did  not  pass  b«t  crw. 
TUI  eT«n  tbe  clear  (aoe  of  the  gaUeleaa  %i^. 
And  trustAil  conrteaies  of  bcKuehoAd  Itfe, 
Beoame  ber  bane.* 


At  last  she  besought  Lancelot  to^  go  back  to  his  own  land. 
It  must  be  done ;  for  if  he  tarried  they  would  surely  meet 
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:  again,  and  some  evil  change  would  rnin  alL  He  promised-^ 
but  remaiDed.  And  8he  said  again,  "  0  Lancelot,  if  yon  love 
me  get  thee  hence  !"-^Aud  finally  it  was  agreed  to  meet  once 
more,  and  part  for  ever.  It  was  ''  a  madness  of  farewellsw'* 
The  word  was  indeed  said  which  was  iicver  more  to  be  unsaid ; 
but-— late,  too  lale  I  iionlred  surprised  Lord  Laticelot  as  be 
descended  the  qaeen's  tower ;  there  was  a  momentary  straggle, 
and  then  silence*  To  the  queen  it  was  a  flash  reveding  the 
darkness—*"  The  end  is  come,  and  I  am  shamed  for  ever." 
Lancelot  implored  of  her  to  fly  with  him  to  his  '*  strong  oas^le 
over  seas,"  where  he  would  hide  her^  and  hold  her  with  his 
life  agaioat  the  world ;  but  she  said  :*-- 

Nay  frie&d,  for  we  liav«  taken  onr  fSwewelU. 

Woold  to  Opd  l^iat  thoQ  cooldat  hide  me  from  mTflelf ! 

•       •       •       •       Yet  Ttee  now,  let  as  lly, 

For  I  will  draw  me  Into  saoctmry. 

And  bide  my  doom. 

So  l^e  set  her  oo  her  horse,  and  mounted  on  his  own,  and 
"  tliey  rode  to  the  divided  way"-— and  parted.  He  being,  even 
now,  *'  love-loyal  to  the  least  wish  of  the  queen,"  turned  to 
his  own  land ;  while  she  fled  away  all  the  night  long  to  the 
holy  house  at  Almsbury,  fancying  the  while  she  heard  t!ie 
*'  spirits  of  the  waste  and  weald^'  echoing  her  own  wild  moan, 
"  too  late,  too  late  Y*  The  good  nuns  gave  her  aanotuary>  and 
forbore  to  ask  her  how  or  why  she  came  there  in  that  plight, 
foT  the  old  charm  of  her  "  beauty,  grace,  and  power''  wrought 
also  upon  tiiem  j  but  ttiey  never  dreamt  she  was  the  queen. 
Many  a  week  she  abode  with  them ;  a  little  novice  maid,  her 
chief  companion,  Tvhose  *'  babbling  heedlessness"  many  times 
**  lured  her  from  hersdf."  Once  when  tired  of  prattling,  the 
little  maid  began  '^  to  hum  an  air  the  nuns  had  taught  her  :*^ — 

Wliicb  when  8)it  beftrd,  the  Qveen  looked  |       **  No  light  t  so  late !  and  dark  and  okll 

up,  and  said,  1  the  night ! 

*  O  maiden  if  indeed  yon  list  to  ting,  I   O  let  us  ini  that  we  may  find  the  light  I 


Sing^nd  unbind  my  heart  that  I  may  weep/ 
Whereat  mil  willingly  sang  the  little  maid. 

**  Late,  late,  so  late  I  ajul  dark  the  night 
and  chill! 
Late,  late,  so  late  •'  bnl  we  can  enter  stttl. 
Too  late,  too  late  I  ye  oannot  enter  now. 

**  No  light  had  we :  for  that  we  do  repentc 
And  learning    this,  the  bridegroom  will 

relmt 
Too  late,  too  late.'  ye  cannot  enter  now. 


Too  late,  too  late  :  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

^  Have  we  not  heard  the  bridegroom  is 
so  sweet  .* 
O  let  us  in  tho>  late,  to  kiss  his  feet ! 
No,  no,  too  late:  ye  cannot  enter  uow." 

So  sang  the  novice,  while  full  passionately 
Her  head  upon  her  bands,  remembering 
Her  thought  when  first  she  came,  wept  the 


But  even  to  the  holy  Iiouse  of  Almsbury  eame  tidings  of  the 
great  world  outside.     The  rnmours  of  the  dis^asters  following 
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the  onbappy  queen's  flight  soon  reached  her  ears  and  wrung 
her  heart  even  in  the  depths  of  that  soiitade.  The  king  was 
besi^ng  Lord  Lancelot  in  the  strong  castle  where  it  was 
thought  he  held  the  queen ;  all  the  knight's  kith  and  kin  left 
the  court  and  abode  with  him ;  Sir  Mordred,  who  had  ever 
bad  his  eye  upon  the  throne,  took  advantage  of  the  king's 
absence  to  stir  up  discontent,  and  worst  of  all,  {Jotted 
with  the  heathen,  who,  now  that  Arthur's  right  arm,  Lord 
Lancelot,  was  gone,  might  indeed  begin  to  hope  the  time  was* 
come  for  ruthless  plunder  and  destruction.  The  whole  king- 
dom was  a  scene  of  panic  and  confusion.  Well  might  the 
queen  weep.  But  the  sharpest  agony  was  yet  to  come.  We 
cannot  but  pity  and  say  Qod  help  'her  I  for  she  is  strong  now 
in  resolution  at  least  to  sufier ;  and  that  point  is  reached 
at  which  there  begins  to  be  hope  that  all  will  not  be  blank 
darkness  here  and  hereafter.  The  poet  was  never  greater  in 
truth  and  .passion  than  in  these  closing  scenes.  Late  one 
night  as  the  queen  sat  alone  brooding  over  the  past — 


There  rode  an  armed  warrior  to  the  dnora. 
A  monniirlng  whisper  throHhe  nnnnery  ran, 
Then  on  a  sadden  a  cry,  *■  the  King.*  8be 

lat 
Stifl^strieken,  listening  i  bat  when  armed 

feet 
Thro*  the  long  gallery  from  the  outer  doors 
Rang  oomingiprone  from  off  her  seat  she  fell, 
And  grovelra  with  her  face  against  the  floon 
'fhei-e  witiihermiikwhite  arms  and  shadowy 

hair 
8he  made  her  fkee  a  darkness  from  the  King: 
And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 
PKoae  by  her  i  then  came  silence,  tiien  a 

voice. 
Monotonous  and  hollow  like  a  ghost's 
Denooncing  Judgment,  bnt  tho*  changed  the 

King's. 
*  Liest  thoo  here  so  low,  the  child  of  one 
1  honour' d,  happy,  dead  before  thy  shame  ? 
Well  is  it  that  no  child  is  bom  of  thee. 
The  children  bom  of  thee  are  sword  and 

fire. 
Red  ruin,  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws, 
The  craft  of  kindred  and  tne  Godless  hosts 
Of  heathen  swarming  o'er  the  Northern  8ea. 
*       *       "         A  remnant  sta)8  with  me. 
And  of  this  remnant  will  i  leaTC  a  parL 
True  men  who  love  me  &tilU  for  whom  1  liTe 
To  guard  thee  in  the  wild  hour  coming  on, 
Lest  but  a  Uair  of  this  low  head  be  harm'd. 


Fear  not :  thou  shalt  be  guarded  tiU  my 

death. 
Bowbeit  I  know,  if  ancient  prophecies 
Have  err*d  not,  that  1  man:fa  to  meet  my 

do<mi. 
Thou  hast  not  made  mv  life  so  sweet  to  me. 
That  1  the  King  should  greatly  care  to  live  i 
fur  tiiou  hast  spoilt  the  purpose  of  my  life. 

■       •        •        •        This  life  of  mile 
I  guard  as  God's  high  gift  from  scathe  and 

wrong, 
Not  greatly  care  to  lose ;  bat  raflier  think 
How  sad  it  were  for  Arthur,  should  he  life. 
To  sit  once  more  within  his  lonely  hall. 
And  miss  the  wonted  number  of  my  knijiht^ 
And  miss  to  hear  high  talk  of  noble  dr^ 
As  in  the  golden  davs  before  thy  sin. 
For  which  of  us,  who  might  be  left,  ceoM 

speak 
Of  the  pure  heart,  nor  seem  to  glance  at 

thee? 
And  in  thy  bowers  of  Camolet  or  of  Csk 
Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room  to 

room. 
And  1  should  evemore  be  vext  with  thee 
In  hanging  robe  or  vacant  omamrat, 
Or  ghostly  footfall  echoing  on  the  stair. 
For  think  not,  tho*  theu  wonld'st  not  love 

thy  lord. 
Thy  lord  has  wholly  lost  his  lore  for  the  e 
1  am  not  made  of  so  slight  elements. 
Yet  most  1  leave  thee,  woman.to  thy  shame. 


The  king's  voice  ceases  : — there  is  a  pause ;  and  into  that 
momentary  pause  how  much  is  crushed  of  agony,  repentance, 
desolation — iiie  now  bitter  past,  the  dreaded  to  come,  and  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  the  present  I     In  the  pause  she  "  crept  an  inch 
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taearcr,  and  laid  her  hands  abont  his  feet;''  without,  the 
monarch's  war  horse  neighed  in  answer,  when,  "far  off  a 
solitary  trumpet  blew."  Fie  speaks  again,  judgment  has  been 
pronounced  :  there  must  be  God-like  mercy  too.  He  cannot 
leave  without  giving  her  some  hope.  Where  shall  he  find  a 
ray  of  comfort  for  her  I  Is  there  any  way  that  he  can  take 
heart  himself  1 


Yet  think  nottbati  come  to  nrge  thy  crimes, 

}dld  not  come  to  curse  tbee,  Guinevere. 
,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  tbee,  layini:  there  th|  golden  bead. 
My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  Ipet 
The  wrath  which  forced  my  thoughts  on 

that  fierce  law, 
The  doom  of  treason  and  the  flaming  death, 
(When  first  I  learnt  thee  hidden  here)  is  past 
The  pang— which  while  I  weighM  Oiy  heart 

with  one 
Too  wholly  true  to  dream  untruth  in  thee, 
Made  mj  tears  burn— is  also  past,  in  part. 
And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinnV),  and  I, 
Lo .'  1  forgiTe  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives  ;  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the 

rest. 
But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved  ? 

0  golden  hair,  with  which  1  used  to  play 
Not  knowing !  O  imperial-moulded  form. 
And  beauty  such  as  never  women  wore. 
Until  it  came  a  kingdom*s curse  with  thee— 

1  cannot  touch  thy  lips,  they  are  not  mine. 
•    •    •  My  doom  is,  I  love  thee  still. 
Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee  still. 
Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul, 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  (kir  father  Christ, 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 


We  two  may  meet  befcMre  hi^h  God,  and  thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and 

know 
I  am  thine  husband— not  a  smaller  soul. 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.  Leave  me  thaL 
I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.    Now  must  I 

hence. 
Thro*  the  quick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet 

blow  I 
Thev  summon  me  their  King  to  lead  mine 

hosts 
Far  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  west. 
Where  I  must  strike  against  my  sister's  son. 
Leagued  with  the  lords  of  the  White  Borse 

and  knights 
Once  mine,  and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet 

myself 
Death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysterious  doom. 
And  thou  remaining  here  wilt  learn  the 

event ; 
But  hither  &hall  I  never  come  again. 
Never  lie  by  thy  side,  see  thee  no  more. 
Farewell ! 

And  while  she  srovell'd  at  his  feet. 
She  felt  the  King's  breath  wander  o'er  her 

neck, 
And  in  the  darkness  o'er  her  fallen  head, 
Perceived  the  waving  of  his  hands  that  blest 

The  armed  steps  once  more  rang  through  the  gallery  ;  the 
queen  is  alone :  now  comes  a  longing  in  her  to  see  the  king's 
face  once  more  before  she  dies ;  all  the  love  that  had  gone 
astray  came  rushing  back ;  would  that  she  could  give  her 
heart's  blood  for  her  lord,  the  glorious  king !  In  her 
anguish  she  arose  aud  found  the  casement : — 


*  Peradventure*  to  she  thought, 
'  If  1  might  see  bis  face,  and  not  be  seen.* 
And  lo,  he  sat  on  horseback  at  the  door .' 
And  near  him  the  sad  nuns  with  each  a 

light 
Stood,  and  he  gave  them  charge  about  the 

Queen, 
To  guard  and  foster  her  for  evermore. 
And  while  he  spake  to  these  hb  hehn  was 

iower'd, 
To  which  for  crest  the  golden  dragon  clnng 
Of  Britain  i  so  she  did  not  see  the  fisoe, 

It  is  in  vain  to  stretch  her  arms  in  anguish,  and  cry  aloud 
for  Arthur !     She  shall  not  see  his  face  for  evermore.   "What  is 
left  now  to  do  ?    No  worse  thing  can  befall  her  on  earth.     If 
55 


Which  then  was  as  an  angel's,  but  she  saw. 
Wet  with  the  mists  and  smitten  by  the  lights. 
The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonsbip 
Blaze,  making  all  the  night  a  steam  of  fire. 
And  even  then  he  tnrn'd  ;  and  more  and 

more 
Tile  moony  vapour  rolling  round  the  King, 
Who  seem*d  the  phantom  of  a  Giant  in  it, 
£nwound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him 

gray 
And  grayw,  till  himself  became  as  mist 
Before  her,  moving  ghostlike  to  bis  doom. 
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a  brave  hearty  she  will  rise  ap  to  meet  her  doom  with  that  aharp 
self-reproving  which  makes  it  almost  joy  to  suffer.  Unless 
we  are  mistaken  there  is  stuff  in  her  for  this.  All  the  natural 
nobility  of  her  nature  will  assert  itself.  It  is  now  her  turn  to 
speak,  though  there  is  none  to  listen  but  the  great  God  above. 
Borrow  has  made  her  clearer-visioned  ;  truth  dawns  upon  her ; 
truth  which  would  have  been  earlier  seen,  if  earlier  sought. 
Now,  at  last  she  is  fully  up  to  the  mark.  The  past  cannot  be 
recalled,  yet  she  shall  not  be  vanquished  by  despair.  Thcre,is 
work  still  to  be  done,  she  will  arise  strong  in  huroihty,  cou- 
rageous in  self-abnegation,  irresistible  in  the  very  passion  of 
devotion :  henceforth,  "  her  good  deeds  and  her  pure  life"  shaU 
weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  gifts  of  "  beauty,  grace, 
power,''  turned  to  a  vile  account.     The  queen  speaks : — 


•Gone— my  lord! 
Gone  thro'  my  sla  to  flay  and  to  be  tlaln  ? 
And  be  forgare  me,  and  I  conid  not  speak. 
Farewell?    1   should   have  answer*d  hfs 

farewell. 
Bis  mercy  choked  me.    €k>ne,  my  lord  the 

King, 
My  own  tme  lord !  bow  dare  1  call  him 

mine? 
The  shadow  of  anotiier  cleaves  to  me« 
And  makes  me  one  pollution  ]  he  the  King. 
Call'd  me  polluted:  shall  1  kUl  myself? 
What  help  in  that  ?  I  cannot  kill  my  ifn, 
If  soul  be  soul ;  nor  can  1  kill  my  shame  i 
No,  nor  by  living  can  1  live  it  down. 
The  days  will  grow  to  weeks,  the  weeks  to 

months, 
The  months  will  add  tbemtelTes  and  make 

the  years. 
The  years  will  roll  Into  the  centuries. 
And  mine  will  ever  be  a  name  of  scorn. 
1  must  not  dwell  on  that  defeat  of  fame. 
Let  the  world  be  {  that  is  but  of  the  world. 
What  else  ?  what  hope  ?    I  think  there  was 

a  hope. 
Except  he  mock*d  me  when  he  spake  of 

hope : 
His  hope  be  callM  it;  but  he  never  mocks, 
For  mockery  is  the  fbme  of  little  hearts. 
And  blessed  be  the  King, who  hath  forgiven 
My  wickedness  to  him,  and  left  me  hope 
That  In  my  own  heart  1  can  live  down  sin 
And  be  his  mate  hereafter  in  the  heavens 
Before  high  Ood.  Ah  great  and  gentle  lord. 
Who  wast,  as  is  the  conscience  of  a  saint 
Among  his  warring  sense«,  to  thy  knights — 
To  whom  my  false  voluptuous  pride,  that 

took 
Full  easily  all  impressions  from  below. 
Would  not  look  up,  or  half  despised  the 

height 
To  which  I  would  not  or  I  could  not  climb; 
I  thought  1  cuuld  not  breathe  in  that  fine 

air 
That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light—  ' 
1  wanted  warmth  and  colour  which  1  found 
In  Lancelot— now  I  see  thee  what  thou  art. 
Thou  art  the  highest  and  most  human  too. 
Not  Lancelot,  nor  another.    Is  there  none 
Will  tell  the  King  I  love  him  tho'  so  late? 
Now— ere  he  goes  to  the  great  Battle?  none: 


Myself  must  tell  him  in  that  porer  KIb, 
But  now  it  were  too  daring.    Ah  my  God, 
What  micht  I  not  have  made  of  thy  lak 

world. 
Had  I  but  loved  thy  highest  creature  ben? 
It  was  my  duty  to  have  loved  the  bighekt: 
It  surely  was  my  profit  had  I  knows ; 
It  would  have  been  my  pleasure  bad  I  seen. 
We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we 

see  it, 
N«t  Lancelot,  nor  another. 

Here  her  hand 
6rMp*d,  made  bar  vail  ber  eyes ;  ahe  lookl 

and  saw 
The  ttovioe,  weeping  soppliant,  and  said  la 

her 
*  Yea,  little  maid,  for  am  /  not  forgiven  ? 
Then  glancing  up  behdd  the  holy  nans 
All  ronnd  her,  weeping ;  and  her  heart  mm 


Witiiin  her,and  she  wept  with  theseandsawl, 
*  Ye  know  me  then,  that  wicked  one,  who 
broke 
The  vast  design  and  purpose  of  the  Ung. 

0  abut  me  round  with  narrowing  nonnery- 

walls. 
Meek  maidens,  flrom  tb«  Toiees  crying 
"shame.** 

1  must  not  scorn  myself:  he  loves  me  stiU. 
Let  no  one  dream  but  that  be  loves  mestSL 
8o  let  me,  if  yon  do  not  shudder  at  me 
Nor  shun  to  call  me  sisler,  dwell  witk  yon : 
Wear  black  and  white,  and  be  a  nan  Hke 

youf 
Fast  with  your  fhsts,  not  feastiBg  with  yo« 

feasts; 
Grieve  with  your  grieft,  not  grieving  at 

your  joys. 
But  not  rejoicing  ;  mingle  with  jroor  ritest 
Pray  and  be  pray*d  for;  lie  belbre  yonr 

shrinea; 
Do  each  low  oflSce  of  your  holy  house  ; 
Walk  your  dim  cloistrr,  and  diatribnte  dole 
To  poor  sick  noople,  richer  in  his  eyes 
Who  ransom'd  us,  and  baler  loo  thaa  I ; 
And  treat  their  loathMmie  hurts  and  heal 

mine  own ; 
And  so  wear  out  in  almsdeed  and  in  prayer 
The  sombre  close  to  that  voluptuous  daj. 
Which  wrought  the  ruin  of  my  lord  the 

King.' 
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All  is  said  now — and  all  done  too ;  for  the  act  of  will  was 
the  doing.  Furthermore  we  are  told  how  the  good  nuns  took 
her  to  themselves  ;  and  she  ''still  hoping,  fearing  '  is  it  yet 
too  late  ?' "  went  her  appointed  way.  And  a  few  short  years 
past  by^  and  the  pious  sisters  chose  her  to  rule  over  them  for 
''  her  good  deeds,  and  her  pure  life/'  and  likewise  for  "  the 
power  of  ministration  in  her.^'  And  again  a  few  short  years, 
and  the  magnificent  queen,  the  humble  penitent,  the  saintly 
abbess,  her  sacrifice  accomplished  and  her  work  accepted, 
past — 

To  when  beyond  fhoM  roloes  there  Is  peace.* 

So  ends  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  Has  not  the  Laureate  done 
well — chosen  a  worthy  theme,  and  wrought  it  into  grand 
harmony  like  a  true  poet  ?  Shall  we  not  forgive  him  that  he 
has  sometimes,  in  former  days,  wearied  ns  with  commonplace, 
and  vexed  us  with  a  jangled  rhyme  P  Let  bygones  be  bygones : 
the  last  lav  is  perfect.  We  are  proud  of  our  Laureate  and  the 
better  of  his  song. 


Art.  VII.— poor  LAW  REFORM. 

1.  Reform  of  the  Poor  Law  System  in  Ireland]  or  Pads 

and  Observations  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing 
system  of  Poor  Belief .  Bv  Denis  Phelan,  M.R.C.S.L. 
Dublin  :  Alex.  Thorn  and  Sons,  Abbey-st.     1859. 

2.  Twelfth  Anniml  Report  of  the    Commissioners  for 

administering  the  Laws  for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ire- 
land.   Dublin :  A.  Thorn,  1869, 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  picture  of  "The  Tight  Shoe"; 
— the  tortured  look  of  the  customer,  pointing  to  the  spot 
where  the  pinch  is  felt ;  the  plausible  face  of  the  shoemaker 
assuring  the  sufferer  that  the  fit  is  perfect.  There  are  not 
many  who  are  anxious  to  remedy  the  evils  which  they  do 
not  feel,  or  who  indeed  are  ready  to  believe  in  their  existence ; 
and  the  class  in  the  community  who  necessarily  are  farthest 
from  feeling,  and  consequently  are  slowest  in  removing, 
the  sufferings  which  unsuitable  enactments  inflict  upon  the 
poor  and  labouring  classes,  is  that  from  which  the  Legisla- 
ture is  selected.  How  can  the  opulent  appreciate  the 
hardships  which  the  daily  pressure  of  want  inmcts  ?  How 
can  the  well-born  and  respected  understand  the  harshness 
with  which  even  humane  acts  can  be  accompanied?  If 
sickness  falls  upon  the  rich  as  it  does  upon  the  poor,  the 
struffgle  for  life  or  health  is  not  fought  out  in  the  wards  of 
a  piiblic  hospital,  upon  a  straw  bed,  with  no  sight  around 
but  of  suffering  and  misery,  tended,  too  often  neglected,  by 
hirelings.  Even  in  the  cases,  common  to  the  pauper  and 
the  purse-proud,  of  sickness  and  of  death,  they  have  not 
alike  the  same  comforts  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  the  one,  nor 
the  same  consolations  to  assuage  the  terrors  of  the  other. 
Such  an  act  of  earnest  self-sacrifice  is  rare  as  that  of  Mr. 
Vere  Poster,  entering  the  forecabin  of  an  emigrant  ship  as 
a  passenger,  and  enduring  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  voyage 
there,  in  order  that  he  may  really  know,  and  knowing 
learn  how  to  remedy,  the  evils  which  the  poor  emigrant 
had  to  endure.  But  catch  anyone  becoming  willingly,  and 
with  a  like  purpose,  the  pauper  inmate  of  an  Irish  Union 
Workhouse,  even  if  such  a  thing  were  equally  possible. 
It  is  much  easier  to  pay  occasional  visits,  to  see  white-washe<l 
walls,  clean  floors,  tidily-made-up  beds,  rows  of  children 
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with  sleek  hair  and  white  bibs,  then  to  read  of  so  many 
thousand  paupers  relieved  and  so  many  thousand  pounds 
expended,  and  then  to  see  by  the  blue  book  "  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty, 
that  Commissioners  *'  are  happy  in  being  enabled  to  report" 
this  and  that,  and  the  noble  lord  or  the  honourable  mem- 
ber sits  in  his  library  chair,  and  congratulates  himself  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  system  he  said  "  aye,  aye"  to  in  the 
House,  and  helped  to  make  the  law  of  the  land.  Who  hears 
the  groan  of  the  pauper  from  the  infirm  or  hospital  wards  ? 
Who  witnesses  the  anguish  of  the  mother  separated  from 
her  child — it  may  be  her  only,  her  fatherless  child  ?  Who 
sees  despair  seizing  upon  the  sick  man  with  no  alternative 
but  to  enter  the  hospital  and  leave  his  helpless  brood 
perishing  outside,  or  to  take  them  all  into  *'  the  Union" 
with  him,  and  break  up  that  little  home  for  ever  ?  Few, 
few  indeed  whose  hearts  can  truly  sympathise  with  these 
humble  but  most  poignant  sorrows,  fewer  still  who  have 
any  power  or  any  influence  to  alter  a  law  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  it,  by  which  such  afflictions  are  daily  cast  upon 
the  poor  of  this  country.  Pauperism  is  decreasing,  the 
Returns  show  it ; — the  rates  are  lessening,  it  is  plain  the 
law  is  working  well ;  why,  even  the  T^mes  and  tne  Globe 
are  writing  in  admiration  of  the  way  things  are  going  on 
here,  and  wish  that  the  English  Poor  Law  administration 
could  show  like  results — the  shoe  fits  admirably,  it  is  mere 
nonsense  to  complain,  everything  seems  right,  what  more 
should  a  reasonable  man  require  t  Happily  for  the  poor, 
there  are  some  who  take  another  tone  to  this.  Happily 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  there  are  some  who  do  not  take 
official  reports  as  final  and  conclusive  evidence  of  all  stated 
in  them,  who  go  deeper,  seek  information  from  better  and 
more  reliable  sources,  and  learning  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  press  it  upon  public  attention,  and  seek  to  arouse 
that  wnich  must  regulate  the  conduct  of  Commissioners 
and  their  officials,  which  must  influence  even  Parliament 
itself,  a  sound,  well-informed,  healthy  public  opinion.  It 
is  well  for  the  community  that  this  should  be  so.  It  is  one 
of  the  blessings  which  come  to  us  from  the  enjoyment  of 
our  free  Constitution,  that  social  evils  should  not  lie  fester- 
ing, cankering,  within  the  bosom  of  the  body  politic  to 
destroy  the  strength  which  the  confidence  of  the  people 
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giyes,  or  to  deprive  the  whole  of  that  jost  balance  of  foic^ 
in  which  real  yigour,  true  power  oonsists.  Terrible  wamingB 
have  been  given  to  the  ruling  dasees  in  this  realm,  of  the 
consequences  which  result  £om  leavinjpf  without  enqoiry 
and  redress  the  deeply-felt  grievances  of  the  masses.  Such 
in  England  were  the  Manchester  riots,  eueh  were  the 
Bebecca  risings  in  Wales,  such  to  a  great  extent  vras  the 
Whiteboy  system  in  Ireland.  The  governing  classes  did 
not  know,  or  did  not  sympathise  with,  the  grievances  under 
which  the  people  groaned.  For  their  wrongs  the  law 
afforded  them  no  remedy ;  they  sought  it  in  "  the  wild 

1'ustice  of  revenge."  At  the  present  day  is  the  political 
iorizon  of  England  clear  7  While  millions  are  spent  upon 
putting  **  the  sick  man,"  Turkey,  upon  his  k^  again ; 
while  Japan  is  treated  to  an  embassy,  the  liveliest  anxiety 
hhown  to  get  a  footing  in  the  very  capital  of  China,  and 
the  Italian  question  sd;ting  all  our  statesmen  by  the  ears, 
would  it  not  be  well  of  them  to  look  around  at  home,  and 
see  if  there  be  not  constantly  recurring  evidences  that 
whatever  Ministry  be  '*in,"  or  whatever  party  in  opposition, 
there  is  an  entire  want  of  confidence  in  the  government, 
the  legislature,  and  the  tribunals  of  the  country  ?  Were 
this  not  so,  Chartism  would  not  continue  to  be  ''  a  fact  f 
cheap  newspapers,  whose  staple  topic  is  derision  of  all  that 
is  exalted  in  station,  would  not  enjoy  a  circulation  rivaUinff 
almost  that  of  "  the  Thunderer"  itself ;  and  Strikes  of  fearful 
magnitude  would  not  occur  to  mark  how  much  the  times 
are  out  of  joint  when  working  men  take  the  remedy  c^ 
their  ^evances  into  their  own  hands.  Would  these  and 
such  tmngs  exist  if  they  who  should  reform  would  inform 
themselves  of  what  needed  reformation  ?  Assuredly  it  is 
not  for  lack  of  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  that  our  legiaiators 
do  not  do  it.  We  believe  that  a  true  and  earnest  patriotism, 
no  less  that  a  real  and  active  philanthropy  exists,  either 
sufficiently  strong  to  ffive  motive  power  to  efficient  exertion. 
Unfortunately  we  bdieve,  there  has  grown  up  in  latt^ 
years  a  system  which  stands  between  the  enquirii^  public 
and  due  enquiry,  we  mean  that  of  Commissions.  The  duty 
of  administering  a  law  is  entrusted  to  three  or  five  or  aerm 
men  :  the  number  generally  is  odd ;  **  there's  lu(^  in  odd 
numbers,"  we  say  at  this  side  of  the  water.  It  is  convenient 
sometimes,  or  the  contrary ;  if  Warren  Hastings  could  hare 
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commanded  but  a  casting  yote,  he  need  not  have  perverted 
English  forms  of  procedure  to  procure  the  hanging  of 
Nuncomar»    These  Commissioners  exercise  authority  with 
a  despotism  which  a  modem  ruler  might  envy,  issue  orders 
which  receive  all  the  ready  compliance  of  a  Ukase,  appoint 
or  dismiss  officials  with  a  noa,  regulate  salaries,  airect 
expenditure^  the  opposition  of  local  bodies  notwithstanding ; 
in  brief,  exercise  power  with  an  omnipotence  towering  over 
Parliament  itself.     And  Parliament  is  very  much  obliged 
to  the  Commission  for  saving  it  so  much  trouble,  and  '*  ts£:es 
its  word  for  a  thousand  pound."    And  the  Government 
backs  it  up  whatever  it  says,  for  the  labour  of  administration 
is  taken  off  the  shoulders  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  of 
course  the  Commission  has  enquired  into  everything,  and 
has  always  done  what  was  right,  and  must  be  supported. 
And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Conamissions  and  Uommis- 
sioners  govern  the  country,  with  no  remedy  but  a  tardy 
appeal  to  Parliament,  too  busy  to  engage  itself  in  a  series 
of  small  complaints,  or  a  process  in  a  law  court  too  expen- 
sive and  too  precarious  to  be  undertaken  by  a  private 
individual.     In  fine,  this  system  of  Gonunissions   is^  in 
itself,  unconstitutional,  and  has  grown  to  be  a  grievance, 
in  no  respect  more  than  in  st^mding  between  the  most 
influential  of  the  community  and  enquiry;  in  inducing 
them  to  accept  Parliamentary  Reports  and  Parliamentary 
Betums  as  full  and  reliable  sources  of  information,  in 
keeping  down  that  active  spirit  of  investigation  which 
should  b«  exerted  to  arrive  at  the  real  condition  ot  the 
social  conununity,  and  in  fostering  that  laziness  and  torpor 
which  opulence  and  power  are  so  calculated  to  produce. 
To  those  then  whom  rank  and  station  remove  so  far  from 
opportunities  of  seeing  what  ane  the  real  wants  of  their 
brethren  less  favoured  by  fortune,  it  should  be  a  duty  to 
seize  eagerly  upon  every  means  of  acquiring  information 
as  to  the  condition  of  those  who  constitute  the  vast  majority 
of  the  social  family, — most  of  all  that  of  the  most  helpless, 
the  most  abject,  the  most  dependant  of  all,  of  .the  poor,  of 
those  whom  the  great  Father  has  left  always  with  us, — 
whose  sole  dependance  is  in  Him, — whom  when  we  cherish, 
befriend,  and  love,  our  work  becomes  likest  Bis.    For  our 
duty  does  not  end  when  we  pay  the  taxman  our  assessment, 
it  behoves  us  to  see  it  is  properly  expended,  and  the  purpose 
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for  which  it  is  intended — the  adequate  relief  of  the  poor — 
duly  discharged.  Nor  should  we  be  satisfied  to  give  our 
vote  that  one  worthy  man  or  another  should  sit  as  a 
guardian  of  the  poor ;  we  should  see  that  a  better  policy 
guides  his  acts  than  simply  to  keep  down  the  rates. 
In  a  word,  we  should  not  consider  our  duty  to  the  poor 
discharged  when  we  discharge  our  duty  to  the  law,  in  which 
something  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  should  be 
heartily,  thoroughly,  and  eflFectively  infused. 

We  doubt  if  Uiere  be  in  Ireland  any  one  whose  opinions 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  upon  the  subject  of  their 
relief  deserve  more  attentive  consideration  than  those  which 
may  be  put  forward  by  the  gentleman  the  title  of  whose 
pamphlet  is  at  the  head  of  this  article.  In  the  performance 
of  his  public  and  private  duties  he  has  been  long  and  closely 
in  contact  with  the  poor;  out  of  office  in  the  exercise  of  hi 
benevolent  profession,  in  office  discharging  the  duties  of 
Assistant  Poor-law  Conmiissioner  and  Inspector.  Recount- 
ing with  no  unworthy  pride  what  are  his  claims  to  attention 
when  he  offers  his  views  and  suggestions  upon  the  subject 
of  Reform  of  the  Poor-law  System  in  Ireland,  he  informs 
us  that  his  connexion  with  that  system  commenced  in  1838 
and  did  not  terminate  till  1855.  Such  experience,  such 
means  of  observation  have  been  enjoyed  by,  perhaps,  no 
other  person  in  Ireland ;  they  have  led  Mr.  Phelan  to  con- 
clusions of  a  gravely  important  character,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  he  be  correct  or  whether  he  be  mistaken  is  an  en- 
quiry which  imperatively  demands  the  earliest  attention  of 
tne  country  and  the  legislature.  The  conclusions  to  which 
Mr.  Phelan  has  arrived  are  the  following : — 

1.  That  Poor  Relief,  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Ex- 
tension  Act  of  1847,  is  insufficiently  afforded  in  Ireland. 

2.  That  Poor  Relief  cannot  be  adequately  afforded  under 
the  almost  exclusive  system  of  in-door  relief  practised  in 
Ireland. 

3.  That  it, can  only  be  sufficiently  given  under  a  mixed 
system  of  workhouse  and  out-door  relief,  similar  to  that 
practised  in  England  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland ;  and 

4.  That  relief  can  be  safely  and  sufficiently  given  in 
Ireland  under  that  mixed  system. 

Now,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  open  their  Report 
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with  an  elaborately  tabulated  statement  of  the  inmates  in 
Union  Workhouses  for  the  preceding  52  weeks,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  minimum  was  reached  on  the  28th  August, 
1858,  and  that  it  was  36,190,  and  that  the  number  increased 
till  on  the  12th  February,  1859,  it  reached  its  maximum, 
46,592.  From  the  same  table  we  gather  that  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  maintenance  never  exceeded  2s.  2Jd.,*  and 
that  it  was  as  low  as  Is.  lOd.  There  is  another  Table  which 
shows  the  maximum  number  relieved  out  of  the  Workhouses 
to  have  been  1638,  and  the  minimum  968.  At  the  former 
date,  12th  March,  1859,  the  total  expenditure  was  £68  Is. 
being  rather  less  than  10|d  for  the  weekly  maintenance  of 
each  individual ;  at  the  second  date,  2na  October,  1858, 
£45  19s.  3d.  was  expended,  giving  a  like  average  of  less 
than  lljd.  Then  we  learn  that  the  163  Unions  into  which 
Ireland  is  divided,  had  a  population  in  1851  of  6,552,055 ; 
that  there  were  admittea  134,913  individuals,  of  whom 
47,515  were  aduiitted  while  sick  and  87,398  in  health ;  that 
2,454  saw  the  light  (Heaven  help  them  1)  in  the  Workhouse 
during  the  same  period  (the  year  ending  29th  Sept.,  1859), 
and  that  9,395  found  their  last  resting  place  in  the  paupers' 
OTave.  During  the  same  period  the  expenditure  was 
£457,635,  upon  a  grand  total  relieved  of  177,205  indoor, 
and  5,851  out-door ;  and  then  we  have  the  statement  put 
forward  by  the  Commissioners  with  a  complacency  to  which 
the  Gaudeamtis  of  the  Times  has  given  effect,  that  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  expenditure  of  £41,254,  or  8.27  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  number  relieved  of  9,030,  or  4.1  per  cent., 
and  that  the  amount  of  rates  collected  has  undergone  a  de- 
crease of  10.5  per  cent.  At  this  news  the  liffid  economist 
rubs  his  hands,  and  there  are  some,  no  douot,  who  will 
regard  it  as  the  opening  of  a  prospect  that  poor-rates  will 
ultimately  reach  a  vanishing  point.  Yet  what  really  do 
these  fiff ures  prove  ?  Give  tnem  the  weight  which  of  them- 
selves they  deserve,  admit  to  the  full  all  they  say,  give  the 
Commissioners  the  value  of  these  figures,  they  amount  just 
to  this : — that  ttie  total  number  relieved  during  the  year 
{not  the  average  daily  number  which,  as  will  be  seen,  Mr. 
Phelan  uses,  and  wmch  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  different 
thing)  in  Ireland,  in-door  and  out-door,  shows  that  1  in 
every  35  of  the  population  received  some  relief,  or  in  the 

*  This  occurred  in  Chriitmas  week,  when  food  of  a  better  kind 
ban  usual  is  given  in  some  Unions. 
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proportion  of  2.7  per  cent.;  and  that  the  total  number  ad- 
mitted into  the  Workhouses  during  the  year  was  in  the 
proportion  of  1  in  48  of  the  population,  or  2  per  cent.  Now, 
what  is  there  in  these  facts  to  afford  a  satisfactory  solation 
of  the  question  which  Mr.  Phelan  has  raised  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  relief  afforded  ?  No  matter  what  are  the 
numbers,  or  what  the  cost, — no  matter  whether  these  num- 
bers be  or  be  not  lessening,  whether  the  amount  of  rates 
be  or  be  not  decreasing, — the  conscientious,  right-minded 
man  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  led  away  from  the  real 
question  at  issue ; — it  is  this  : — whether  or  not  the  existing 
roor  Law  system  in  Ireland,  as  at  present  administered, 
provides  fully,  fairly,  and  adequately  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  the  country  ?  Mr.  Phelan  says  ''  No*' : — how  he 
supports  his  negative  we  shall  proceed  to  state. 

In  the  year  1857  an  average  daily  number  of  816,982 
paupers  was  relieved  durinff  the  year  in  629  Poor  Law 
Unions  in  England  and  Wales ;  1 13,395  in  Workhouses, 
703,687  outside.  Of  the  out-door  class  412,076  were  heads 
of  families,  and  291,511  the  wives  or  children  of  Bnch  heads, 
who  resided  with  them.  The  population  in  which  this  ex- 
tent of  relief  wad  received  amounted  to  17,930,000,  so  that 
4.55  per  cent.,  or  one  in  every  22  of  the  population  was  in 
receipt  of  it  during  the  year. 

In  Scotland  the  average  daily  number  of  "  registered** 
and  of  *'  casual"  poor  in  receipt  of  relief  during  the  same 
year  was  82,222,  nearly  all  heads  of  families,  and  the  aver- 
age of  their  wives  and  children  37,231 ;  total,  119,453, 
which  is  3.90  per  cent.,  or  one  in  26§  of  the  population, 
then  stated  to  be  about  3,064,560.  6,019  was  the  number 
in  workhouses,  113,434  on  out-door  relief. 

In  the  same  year,  ended  30th  September,  the  avera« 
daily  number  that  received  relief  in  Ireland  was  51,726  ; 
of  whom  50,772  were  relieved  in  workhouses,  and  954 
outside.  The  population  is  stated  to  have  been  6,013,103 ; 
therefore  relief  was  received  by  0.86  per  cent.,  or  1  in  116. 
(pp.  1-2.) 

Let  us  apply  these  tests  to  the  figures  given  by  the 
Commissioners  in  their  last  Report.  We  have  already  seen 
that  putting  the  extent  of  relief  afforded  at  its  mghest 
pressure,  namely,  the  total  number  relieved  during  the 
year,  that  only  1  in  every  35  of  the  population  received 
any  relief;  but  taking  the  average  daily  number,  {Report 
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p.  166)  a  result  which  brings  us  nearer  to  the  true  state  of 
affiedrs  presents  itself.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  parti- 
culars ;  for  instance,  to  point  out  the  inequality  with  which 
the  pressure  of  relief  bears  upon  different  districts,  the 
poundage  of  the  expenditure  on  the  valuation  bein^  in  one 
Union  as  low  as  4d.,  while  in  another  it  reaches  28.  2d. ; 
but  taking  the  total  average  daily  number  relieved  in  the 
workhouse,  which  is  given  as  46,781  for  the  year  ending 
29th  September,  1 856,  tliat  would  show  that  such  relief 
was  given  to  1  in  143  of  the  population,  or  to  the  extent  of 
0.69  in  everv  100.  If  there  oe  any  force  in  the  argu- 
ment which  IS  founded  upon  the  disparity  between  1  in  22 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  1  in  2fi§  of  the 
population  of  Scotland,  and  1  in  116  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  receiving  benefit  from  tiie  laws  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  that  decrease  which  seems  to  be  a  subject  for  congra- 
tulation is  really  but  stronger  proof  that  an  adequate  amount 
of  relief  is  not  administered  to  the  poor  of  this  country.* 

'*  But''  (says  Mr.  Pbelan)  "  the  dwparity  in  respect  to  the 
numbers  assisted  in  each  country  is  not  more  stn&ing  than 
the  mode  in  which  rdief  is  administered  in  each.  In  Qreat 
Britain  the  avera^  daily  number  of  the  indoor  class,  during 
the  vear,  was  in  ttie  proportion  of  1  to  175  of  the  population, 
whilst  that  of  the  outdoor  was  1  in  26|,  But,  reversely,  in 
Ireland  the  daily  average  of  the  indoor  class  was  1  in 
118 ;  that  of  the  outdoor  class,  1  in  6,300  of  the  population." 
It  may  be  well,  hereafter,  to  consider  this  in  another  aspect, 
as  to  the  effects  which  this  almost  exclusive  system  of 
workhouse  relief  has  upon  the  population  morally ;  but  for 
the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  the  supporters  of  the  law 

*  The  total  Damber  relieved  indoor  was  I77t205,  of  which  the 
dailj  average  is  given  as  45,781.  The  calculation  has  been  made 
upon  this  number ;  to  which  something  should  be  added  for  the  daily 
average  of  the  total  relieved  outdoor,  which  is  given  as  5,851.  Adding 
to  the  indoor,  a  number  in  the  proportion  which  this  bears  to  the 
total  number  indoor,  the  result  would  be,  1  in  188  of  the  population, 
or  0*72  per  eent.  There  is  some  discrepancv  between  the  data  on 
which  lir.Phelan  makes  his  calculations  and  we  figures  ffiven  bj  the 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Phelan  sets  down  the  average  oailj  number 
relieved  in  1857  as  51,726,  of  which  50,772  was  relieved  in  work- 
bouses.  This  latter  number  the  Commissioners  give  as  50,688,  (p. 
166.)  He  takes  the  population  of  Ireland  as  6,013,103;  they  as 
6,552,055,  (p.  283.)  We  have,  in  all  cases,  used  the  figures  as  given 
bj  the  Commissioners. 
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aa  at  present  administered  in   Ireland,  (if  indeed  there  are 
any  such  except  those  officially  connected  with  its  adminis- 
tration,) upon  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  on  which  Mr. 
Phelan  has  put  them  : — "  1st  That  the  number  in  need  of 
poor  relief  is  far  less,  relatively  to  population,  in  Ireland 
than  in  England,  or  in  Scotland ;  or  2nd,  that  relief  is  given 
too  freely  in  Great  Britain ;    or  that  relief  is  afforded  in- 
sufficiency in  Ireland,"  (p.  3.)    There  cannot  be  anyone  so 
heedless  of  assertion  as  to  support  the  first  inference.     If  it 
be  the  case,  as  it  is,  that  a  far  lower  scale  of  animal  com- 
fort be  tolerated  by  the  humbler  classes  in  this  country  than 
in  England,  so  much  the  worse  say  we.    In  Donegal  not 
lonff  since,  it  was  seen  that,  so  truly  miserable  was  the 
scale  of  living  upon  which  the  poor  subsisted  from  day  to 
day,  the  very  moment  that  any,  the  least  diminution  of  it 
took  place,  then,  at  once,  without  pause  or  delay,  the  whole 
population  fell  into  a  state  of  absolute  starvation.    It  would 
be  incredible,  if  the  fact  were  not  painfully  undeniable,  that 
there  were  found  some  who  could  say  tnat,  complaints  of 
distress  were  ill-founded,  because,  forsooth,  sea  weed  and 
such  precarious  supplies  of  food  had  been,  year  after  year, 
the  ordinary  support  of  a  large  population.     In  the  very 
Report  before  us,  is  a  long  correspondence,  full  of  harrowing 
details  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people  in  a  portion  of  the 
BelmuUet  Union,  the  result  being  that,  in  the  year  1859, 
Ireland  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity,  taxation 
steadily  decreasing,  pauperism  on  the  decline,  the  Com- 
missioners "  are  happy  in  being  enabled  to  report  that  not 
a  single  death  through  privation  has  yet  (June)  taken 
place.      The  bare  possibility  of  such  a  contingency  marks 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  things  among  the  poor,  which 
shows  prosperity  to  be  neither  high  nor  general.     Nor  does 
it  need  reference  to  the  stiil  continuing  drain  of  emigration, 
to  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  in 
Ireland  unchanged  as  they  are  amidst  the  general  improve- 
ment, or  to  the  personal  experience  of  those  whom  business 
or  humanity  takes  much  among  the  poor  in  this  country  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  the  fact  is  undeniable  that 
sources  of  employment,  are  fewer,  the  means  of  industry 
less,  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes  smaller,  their 
material  condition  less  satisfactory,  the  prospects  of  distress 
more    imminent  upon  the  slightest  casuality,  and  con- 
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sequently  that  the  number  in  need  of  relief  is,  relatively  to 
population,  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  England  or  Scotland, 
and  that  too  beyond  all  comparison.  If  there  be  an  English- 
man who  doubts  it,  let  him  withdraw  his  plea  against  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  removal.  If  the  wide  spread  and 
severe  poverty  of  this  country  and  the  greater  comfort  of 
the  poor  in  England  were  not  conceded  facts,  where  would 
be  the  force  of  the  cry  (senseless  though  in  truth  it  is) — 
"  We  will  be  inundated  with  Irish  paupers  if  you  let  them 
come  over  here  freely  and  abolish  the  law  of  removal  and 
settlement  ?"  Next,  if  relief  be  given  too  freely  in  England, 
it  is  wonderful  it  has  never  been  found  out,  and  it  behoves 
the  Ikiglish  rate-payers  to  look  to  it ;  but  heaven  help  their 

{loor  if  they  be  draped  down  to  the  condition  of  the 
rish.  We  once  heard  a  good  Bishop  say,  '•  he  never 
knew  an  instance  of  a  man  injuring  himself  b  v  a  charity 
beyond  his  means ;"  History  tells  much,  but  the  strangest 
story  it  would  have  to  relate  would  be  that  the  poor  of 
England  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  enjoy- 
ing a  plethora  of  relief,  that  the  pauper  found  himself 
in  rembarras  des  ricAesses  !  But  this,  too,  not  being  so, 
we  fall  necessarily  into  the  conclusion  that  relief  is  afforded 
insufficiently  in  Ireland. 

There  are  some  classes  as  to  whom,  no  heart  is  so  callous 
as  to  wish  relief  withheld  from  them,  no  spirit  so  starveling 
as  to  stint  or  limit  it.  All  admit  it  is  for  the  profit  of  the 
community  that  the  youth  of  the  country  should  be  brought 
up  in  good  health,  strong,  capable  of  ffoing  through  thelife 
of  labour  to  which  they  are  bom.  No  one  would  send  the 
aged  and  infirm  off  to  caverns,  to  perish  of  hunger,  or  to  be 
the  prey  of  wild  beasts ;  all  admit  that  old  age  and  infirmity 
should  be  protected  and  comforted.  It  appears  that  at  the 
time  of  tne  last  Census  (1851)  there  were  in  Ireland 
468,249  persons  over  60  years  of  age,  and,  Mr.  Phelan  states, 
that  an  examination  of  the  tables  show  that  about  110,000 
of  these  lived  in  fourth  class  residences,  a  fact  sufficiently 
conclusive  as  to  the  poverty  in  which  they  exist.  The  Com- 
missioners' Report  (p.  199)  enables  us  to  see  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  classification  of  persons  relieved,  but  not  to 
ascertain  how  many  of  these  woul(f  consist  of  persons  of 
advanced  years.  Using  the  statement  so  far  as  it  goes,  we 
find  that  the  classes  not  able-bodied,  who  were  relieved, 
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numbered  innxig  the  Lalf-year  to  25th  March,  1858, 41,886| 
of  which  17,455  were  cmldren  under  15,  15,780  being 
orphans  or  other  children  relieved  without  either  parent ; 
in  the  half-year  ending  99th  September,.  1858,  43,405  not 
able-bodied  were  reheved;  of  these,  16,946,  of  whom 
15,210  were  relieved  without  either  parent,  were  childr^i 
under  15 :  the  balances,  for  the  one  period,  24,431,  for  the 
other,  26,459 ;  supposing  all  to  be  of  the  aged  class  referred 
to,  which  they  are  not,  would  still  show  an  enormous  dis- 
proportion to  the  number  (over  100,000),  to  whose  poverty 
the  residences  they  occupy,  fourth-class  dwellings,  sufficient- 
ly  testify.  But  they  are  not  all  of  the  class  referred  to. 
Of  that  class,  are  the  greater  number,  no  doubt,  of  172 
males  relieved  out-^oor  m  the  first  period,  and  158  in  the 
second  (Table  No.  10,  p.  199.)  8o  too,  of  437  and  483 
females  also  so  relieved  in  the  respective  periods.  We  have 
no  clue,  even  by  conjecture,  to  the  proportion  of  lunatics, 
insane  persons,  and  idiots,  but  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
few,  very  few  indeed,  of  the  aged  have  been  classed  in  the 
lar^e  numbers  entered  as  acmiitted  ''sick,"  and  coming 
under  the  denomination  "  not  able-bodied."  There  were 
11,104  admitted  in  fever  and  other  contagious  diseases  ; 
we  apprehend  not  many  of  these  were  over  60  years  of  age; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  a  like  remark  is  applicable  to  2,531 
admitted  as  sunering  from  accidental  injury.  Of  the  bal- 
ance, 33,880  admitt^  as  suffering  under  diseases  other  than 
febrile,  the  proportion  of  aged  is  likely  to  be  very  small 
We  are  told  (p.  14)  that  in  the  twelvemonth  from  April, 
1858,  to  April,  1859, 1,119  died  in  the  Workhouses  of  Age; 
in  our  desire  to  extract  from  these  returns  anything  tending 
to  throw  light  on  the  enquiry,  we  give  it,  but  we  must  con- 
fess  our  inability  to  state  the  bearing  it  has  upon  the  endea- 
vour to  get  at  some  notion  of  the  extent  to  wniek  relief  has 
been  afforded  to  aged  persons  in  distressed  circumstances,  of 
whom  it  appears  incontestably  that  over  100,000  were  in 
the  Country  in  1851,  and  as  to  whose  relief,  so  insufficient 
and  unsatisfactory  information  is  afforded.  We  have  re- 
ferred  to  those  admitted  sick  to  the  workhouses;  The 
return  No.  15,  (p.  223)  gives  47,515  as  the  total  admitted 
in  sickness.  There  were,  it  seems,  (Table  No.  10,  p.  199), 
about  500  males,  with  about  twice  that  number  of  depend- 
ants, and  of  females  a  rather  less  number  than  500,  with 
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about  an  equal  number  of  dependants,  in  receipt  of  out-door 
reUef  in  cases  of  sickness  or  accident,  and  to  tbat  extent 
we  are  free  to  exonerate  the  administration  from  the  remarks 
which  the  almost  exclusive  indoor  system  seems  to  warrant. 
In  this  part  of  the  enquirjr,  dealing  now  with  the  question, 
whether  in  regard  to  the  sick  poor,  the  system  as  at  present 
administered  is  calculated  to  afford  full  and  adequate  relief 
to  the  poor,  we  are  glad  to  find  the  evidence  does  not  rest 
on  mere  ^ures,  or  upon  inferences  deducible  from  them. 
Figures  am>rd  debateable  ground,  massed  together,  arrang- 
ed in  formal  rows,  or  marshalled  to  support  this  argument 
or  contest  that,  they  are  to  many  as  an  unknown  tongue, 
and  nttetly  unintelligible.    Take  for  example,  the  recent 
enquiry  at  Cork  as  to  the  state  of  the  children.    The  Com- 
missioners turned  and  twisted  the  figures  and  put  them 
into  this  shape  and  that,   and  then  confidently  propounded 
the  statement  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  Union  was 
rather  satisfactory  than  otherwise.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Mayor  of  Cork  produced  them  under  a  totally  different 
aspect,  and  boldly  asserted  that  under  such  a  system,  the 
whole  population  would  soon  be  exhausted.      Doubtless 
there  was  many  a  man,  whose    sound  sense  and  clear 
head  vet  failed  him  to  say  to  which  he  should  trust, 
and  who  like  King  James  between  the  two  contending  law- 
yers, was  like  enough  to  believe  both  to  be  right.    But 
there  is  a  description  of  evidence  which  a  clear  head,  a  cool 
judgment,  and  sound  ffood  sense  can  understand  and  can 
examine  into,  and  will  be  able  to  accept  as  worthy  of  cre- 
dence, or  reject  as  unreliable.     We  refer  to  the  simple 
statement  of  experiences,  and  the  results  of  observations ; 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  vritnesses,  and  their  means  of 
acquirinff  information,  the  reception  or  refiisal  of  their  opi- 
nions wfll  pest.    Mr.  Phclan  expresses  his  opinion  (p.  3y), 
that  "  it  is  not  desirable,  without  necessity,  to  send  persons 
into  Workhouse  society,  such  as  the  families  of  sick  fathers, 
or  widows  with  children  from  five  to  fifteen,  who  only  re- 
quire temporary  relief,  who  could  be  assisted  at  far  less  cost 
at  home,  where  morally  and  socially  they  would  be  far 
better  attended  to ;"  and  he  lays  before  the  public  the  letters 
of  several  medical  officers  of  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  on 
the  subject.     They  are  too  important  not  to  quote  from 
them  freely.    **  1  have  had,"  says  one  gentleman,  a  House 
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Surgeon  of  an  Infirmary  in  Cork,  "  large  opportunities  of 
observing  the  wants  and  privations  of  poor  families  when 
sickness  obliged  the  head  and  support  of  tliem  to  go  to  hos- 
pital.  Were  it  not  for  the  help  afforded  them  by  the 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  their  position  would  be  really 
deplorable.  Invariably  they  pledge  every  article  of  pro- 
perty they  possess  bewre  appealing  to  the  charitable  for 
assistance.  When  I  resided  in  the  Fever  Hospital  I  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  preventing  poor  men,  not  perfectly 
restored  to  convalescence,  from  leaving  the  house  too  soon, 
owing  to  their  anxiety  to  go  to  work  at  once  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  wives  and  chudren.  Many  of  them  I  knew  to 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  consumption,  not  having  sufficient  food 
or  clothing  after  leaving  hospital.  In  a  word,  I  will  give 
you  the  everyday  scene  occurring  on  a  patient  coming  to 
the  hospital.  The  wife  prayed  hard  to  be  allowed  to  take 
away  her  husband's  coat,  hat,  and  shoes,  in  order,  as  she 
said,  that  she  may  provide  a  little  supper  for  her  children. 
I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  many  of  those  children  took  fever 
more  from  their  system  being  lowered  firom  want  and  pri- 
vation than  from  contagion.  It  would  be  a  great  blessing 
if  the  Poor  Law  Act  were  so  amended  as  to  allow  of  sup- 
port being  ^ven  to  the  families  of  men  struck  by  sickness. 
The  charitable  and  benevolent  do  a  great  deal  in  relieving 
their  distress,  but  it  is  advisable  that  the  law  should  make 
provision  for  them." 

But  why  do  not  these  people  save  something  for  a  rainy 
day  ?  Let  another  medical  gentleman  answer.  "  It  has 
almost  invariably  happened  in  my  practice  in  Galway,  that 
when  the  father  or  head  of  a  family  was  ill,  there  was  a 
want  of  sustenance  not  only  for  the  patient,  but  also  for 
the  entire  family ;  a  condition  easily  accounted  for,  when 
we  consider  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  this  class 
of  patients  are  tradesmen  or  labourers  living  on  their  daily 
wages,  the  earnings  of  each  day  being  bare^  able  to  meet 
its  own  wants." 

But  why  then  do  they  not  apply  for  poor  law  aid — per- 
sons disabled  by  sickness  or  accident  can  be  relieved  out  of 
the  house  or  in  it?  "  Out-door  relief,  (says  anotheir  gen- 
tleman, a  clerk  of  an  important  union,  Waterford),  in  cases 
of  sickness  or  accident  is  only  given  where  the  certificate 
of  the  medical  officer  shows  that  remov^  to  the  workhouse 
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or  fever  hospital  would  be  attended  with  dangerous  results.*^ 
Another  says,  "There  is  a  class  amongst  whom  I  am  aware 
^reat  distress  occasionally  exists,  through  sickness,  acci- 
dent, or  want  of  employment ;  this  class  are  poor  labourers, 
•  with  families,  who  are  householders,  and  who  if  compelled 
to  enter  a  workhouse,  would  be  obliged  to  disperse  their 
little  stock  of  furniture,  Ac.,  and  be  thereby  rendered  per- 
manent inmates  of  it.  Their  repugnance  to  workhouse  re- 
lief, for  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  disgrace  they  consider  the 
title  of  a  pauper  entails,  excludes  them  &om  dl  relief  under 
the  present  system."  If  an  official  answer  be  wanted  to  the 
above  enquiry,  we  think  we  can  find  one  ready  to  our  hand  in 
the  correspondence  as  to  the  appalling  distress  in  Belmullet 
Union  (Report,  pp.  29-55).  "There  is  ample  room  in  the 
workhouse  for  all  persons  likely  to  require  relief ;  and  the 
continuance  or  refusal  of  out-door  relief  to  persons  to  whom 
it  may  legally  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  is  a 
matter  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians."  In 
a  word,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland  is  comprised  in  the  formula, — "  The  workhouse  is 
the  test  of  destitution^  there  is  room  there,  anyone  really 
destitute  would  be  glad  to  accept  that  relief."  The  theory 
which  English  feeling  has  revolted  from,  but  which  has 
been  worked  out  to  the  full  extent  of  its  inhumanity  in  Ire- 
land, has  been  stated  by  the  Times  thus :  "  When  the  Eng- 
lish new  poor  law  was  first  framed  and  all  these  buildings 
with  their  expensive  staffs,  rose  up  around  us,  it  never  was 
meant  that  the  out-door  relief  system  should  come  in  to  the 
extent  it  has.  Indoor  relief  was  almost  exclusively  con- 
templated, and  the  workhouse  test  was  to  distinguish  the 
cases  of  red  want  from  all  others.  But  the  workhouse  test 
has  fallen  into  disuse ;  the  popular  feeling  of  the  country 
has  set  it  largely  aside,  and  now  we  have  colossal  fabrics 
of  union  worlkhouses  all  over  the  country  which  are  only 
partially  filled,  but  which  still  remains  a  charge  upon  the 
rates  " 

But  there  is  the  Medical  Charity  Act,  and  will  not  that 
meet  such  cases  ?  "  Many  of  .the  sick  poor,"  says  a  medi- 
cal gentleman  writing  from  the  Co.  Kerry,  "  are  sadly  in 
want  of  appropriate  sustenance,  and  even  bedclothes  far 
more  than  medicine."  Another,  from  the  Co.  Leitrim, 
says:  "The  convalescence  of  the  sickpoor  is,  as  a  rule, 
56 
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more  protracted  than  that  of  persons  in  more  comfortable 
circumstances,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
appropriate  nourishment ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  blessinfc 
if  a  medical  officer  had  the  power  to  order  some  nutrimoit 
instead  of  calomel  and  castor  oil."  Again  firom  another,* 
the  same  testimony  : — *'  There  are  no  means  of  procuring 
fit  sustenance  for  the  sick  except  in  a  small  way  in  cases 
where  the  head  of  a  family  is  ill  and  unfit  to  be  removed 
to  the  workhouse,  and  then  the  relieving  officer  gives  a 
couple  of  shilling  per  week,  which,  in  some  cases,  has  to 
support  the  family  as  far  as  it  may.  ^  Many  of  these  poor 
people  can  ffet  nothing  but  a  drink  of  water  and  of  oat- 
meal gruel. 

Are  the  Commissioners  cognizant  of  this  need  for  an 
extension  of  out-door  relief  7    It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
their  desire  must  be,  that  the  law  so  far  as  it  aatborises 
out-door  relief  in  Ireland  should  be  a  dead  letter,  and  that 
the  workhouse  should  be  the  sole  mode  of  afibrdinff  relirf, 
when  they  are  sanctioning  from  time  to  time  the  aUbut  en* 
tire  extinction  of  relieving  officers  in  unions,  wardena  who 
can  give  tickets  of  admission  to  the  workhouse  being  substitu- 
ted.   Is  it  necessary  to  continue  extracts  firom  the  testimony 
borne  by  medical  officers  and  other  officials  to  the  tkd  that 
the  poor  law  as  now  administered  in  Ireland  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  ?    Is  it  necessary  to 
heap  proof  upon  proof,  upon  the  statement  of  many,  the 
most  competent  to  offer  such  evidence  and  speaking  of 
what  exists  in  every  province  in  the  kingdom,  that  wide- 
spread, constant  suffering  is  to  be  found,  that  the  law  fails 
to  reach  some  cases,  ana  that  the  law  such  as  it  is,   will 
not  be  extended  to  others.    Is  it  to  the  credit  of  the  Govern* 
ment  and  Legislature  of  the  country,  that  with  an  expenffive 
administration,  Commissioners,  Clerks,  Inspectors,  watching 
over  the  manner  in  which  the  enactments  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  are  carried  out,  it  yet  can  bo  said  ;  **  I  know 
many  instances  of  servants,  tradesmen,  and  labourers,  who 
would  have  perished  with  their  families  were  it  not  for  the 
timely  succour  afforded  them  by  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  ?"    Such  is  the  written  declaration  of  an  M.D.  and 
Medical  Officer  of  a  dispensary  in  the  County  Cork.  (p.  42) 
It  is  easy  to  say  why  these  things  exist ;  the  evil  is  in  the 
too  stringent  application  of  the  workhouse  test.     Taut  exch 
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nune  au  crime.  That  system  of  relief  which  the  good  sease 
and  humanity  of  England  has  kept  within  due  bounds,  has 
been  given  an  all-but-^xclusive  operation  in  Ireland.  The 
circumstances  of  the  country,  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
the  wants  of  the  poor,  have  been  disregarded,  tTiat  rates 
may  be  lessened,  and  pauperism  present  an  apparent  de- 
crease. Fearing  that  a  greater  expense,  a  larger  number 
of  poor,  a  wider  extent  of  relief  would  have  to  be  provided 
for,  if  outdoor  relief  were  not  made  strictly  exceptional,  the 
workhouse  system  has  been  made  the  inexorable  rule. 

Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  curruut. 
Lavish  expenditure  has  been  avoided ;  but  the  poor  have 
been  left  without  adequate  relief. 

The  existing  law,  and  the  present  administration  of  it, 
being,  then,  both  open  to  amendment,  the  next  step  is  the 
consideration  of  suggestions  for  improvement.  But  before 
entering  upon  an  examination  of  the  reforms  which  Mr. 
Phelan  thinks  called  for,  and  of  the  alterations  which  the 
Commissioners  have  proposed,  it  seems  essential  to  a  right 
understandinff  of  what  classes  it  is  thouffht  expedient  and 
necessary  in  England,  to  relieve  out  of  tne  workhouse,  and 
what  classes  indoor,  to  give  in  full  the  Amended  Order  of 
December  21,18 Ai,  of  the  Poor  Latv  Commissioners /or 
England  and  Wales.    That  document  is  as  follows  : — 

•*Art.  I.  Everjf  able-bodied  person,  male  or  female,  requiring 
relief  from  any  parish  within  any  of  the  said  Unions,  shall  be  relieved 
wholly  in  the  workhouse  of  the  Union,  together  with  such  of  the 
family  of  every  such  able-bodied  person  as  may  be  resident  with  him 
or  her,  and  may  not  be  in  employment,  and  together  wirb  the  wife  of 
every  such  able-bodied  male  person,  if  he  be  a  married  man,  and  if 
she  be  resident  with  him,  save  and  except  in  the  following  cases  :• — 

Ist.  Where  such  person  shall  requure  relief  on  account  of  sudden 
and  urgent  necessity. 

2nd.  Where  such  persons  shall  require  relief  on  account  of  any 
sickness,  accident,  or  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  effecting  such  person 
or  any  of  his  or  her  family. 

8rd.  Where  such  person  shall  require  relief  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing the  expenses,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  the  burial  of  any  of  his  or 
her  family. 

4th.  Where  such  person,  being  a  widow,  shall  be  in  the  first  six  months 
of  her  widowhood, 

5th.  Where  such  person  shall  be  a  widow,  and  have  a  legiti  mate 
child,  or  legitimate  children  dependent  upon  her,  and  incapable  of 
earning  his  or  her  livelihood,  and  have  no  illegitimate  child  bom  aft«r 
the  commencement  of  her  widowhood. 
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6th.  Where  such  porson  nhall  be  confined  in  any  gaol  or  place  of 
safe  custody,  subject  always  to  the  regulation  contained  in  Art.  4. 

7th.  Where  such  person  shall  be  the  uHfe  or  child  of  any  able-bodied 
man  who  shall  be  in  the  service  of  Her  Majesty,  as  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine, 

8th.  Where  any  able-bodied  person*  not  being  a  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine,  shall  not  reside  within  the  Union,  but  the  wife,  child  or. 
children  of  such  person  shall  reside  within  the  same,  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Union,  according  to  their  discretion,  may,  subject 
to  the  regulation  contained  in  Art.  4.,  aiford  relief  in  the  workhouse 
to  Puch  wife,  child,  or  children,  or  may  allow  out-door  relief  for  any 
such  child  or  children^  being  within  tne  age  of  nurture,  and  reddent 
with  the  mother  within  the  union. 

Art.  II.  In  every  ca«e  in  which  out-door  relief  shall  be  given  on 
account  of  sickness  accident,  or  infirmity,  to  any  able-bodied  male 
person,  or  to  any  of  the  family  of  such  person,  an  extract  from  the 
medical  officer's  weekly  report  (If  any  such  officer  have  attended  the 
case),  statinff  the  nature  of  such  sickness,  accident,  or  infirmity, 
shall  i)e  specially  entered  on  the  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  day  on  which  the  relief  was  ordered,  or 
subsequently  allowed.  But  a  certificate  from  a  medical  officer  of 
the  Union,  or  from  the  medical  practitioner  attending  the  case,  will 
be  received." 

Under  the  existing  Irish  enactments,  Boards  of  Guardians 
have  the  option  of  relieving  in  the  workhouse  or  out  of  it, 
certain  classes  of  destitute  poor.  None  others  can  be  re- 
lieved out  of  the  work-houses,  except  under  the  permission 
of  an  Order  from  the  Commissioners.  The  classes  marked 
in  Italics  would  in  Ireland,  require  such  an  Order  before 
they  could  be  relieved  otherwise  than  in  the  workhouse. 

But  in  order  to  see  the  full  scope  of  the  intentions  of 
tliose  who  framed  the  above  Order,  and  the  extent  of  the 
relief  which  may  be  dispensed  in  virtue  of  it,  the  Explana- 
tory letter  accompanying  it  must  be  read. 

Art.  I.  Exception  1. — "By  sudden  and  urgent  necessity •*  the 
commissioners  understand  any  case  of  destitution  requiring  instant 
relief,  as  house-burning,  robbery,  sudden  loss  of  a  horse  or  other 
animal,  or  of  any  acticle  by  means  of  which  the  person's  earnings 
were  chiefly  obtained,  &c.  It  is  to  be  remarked  further,  that  this 
exception  does  not  authorize  vermanent  out-door  relief  in  any  case. 
A  case  originally  of  sudden  ana  urgent  necessity,  which  subsequently 
requires  continued  relief,  loses  its  character  of  suddenness  and  ur- 
gency, and  may  then  be  relieved  in  the  workhouse  or  outside. 

Exception  2. — The  second  exception  provides  for  the  case  of  any 
able-bodied  man  who  is  himself  insane,  or  temporarily  sick,  or  who 
has  met  with  an  accident,  or  any  of  whose  family  required  to 
be  relieved  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  infirmity,  accident,  or  sickness. 

Exception  4. — The  exception  of  widows  during  the  first  six  mouths 
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of  their  widowhood  is  adopted  with  a  view  of  enabling  persons  thus 
situated  to  have  an  adequate  interval  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
arrangements  for  their  support  as  their  altered  condition  may  require. 

Exception  5  — The  exception  of  widows  with  children,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  able-bodied  widows  in  employment,  is  one  respecting 
which  the  Guardians  ought  to  exercise  great  circumspection  in 
applying  it  in  practice. 

Exception  6. — It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  that  the  Guardians 
should  be  empowered  to  g^ve  relief  to  the  wife  and  children  in  cases 
where  the  husband  cannot  be  required  to  enter  the  workhouse  on 
account  of  his  being  in  a  place  of  legal  confinement. 

Exception  7« — Toe  state  of  the  law  in  reference  to  married  women 
explained  in  par.  10,  and  the  peculiar  rights  and  obligations  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines,  render  it  desirable  to  give  great  latitude  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  respect  of  the  families  of 
persons  in  these  departments  of  the  Queen's  service.  The  seventh 
exception  therefore  allows  of  relief  of  any  kind  being  eiven  to  the 
wife  and  children  of  a  soldier,  or  sailor,  or  marine,  wnether  in  or 
out  of  the  workhouse,  without  requiring  the  husband  to  come  into 
the  workhouse," 

We  can  fancy  how  the  notion  of  getting  such  a  system 
into  operation  at  this  side  of  the  channel  would  be  received, — 
how  a  smile  would  break  up  the  shrewd  face  of  a  Believing 
officer,  an  official  who  has  the  difficult  card  to  play,  of 
serving  the  poor  by  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  of  pleasing  his  masters,  the  Guardians,  by  keeping 
down  the  rates,  and  not  allowing  paupers  to  get  "  on  the 
Division."  And  yet  in  these  provisions  must  be  recognized 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
labouring  classes,  and  a  purpose,  no  less  wise  than  benevo- 
lent, of  affording  them  that  measure  of  aid  which  their 
struggling  circumstances  require. 

Is  it  not  wise,  and  is  it  not  humane,  to  help  the  poor 
working  man  over  the  expenses  of  the  burial  of  some 
member  of  his  family,  whose  loss  is  affliction  enough  7 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  a  parish  coffin,  a  *' frail  tene- 
ment" indeed,  would  answer  sufficiently.  Let  those,  who 
in  their  sorrow,  spare  no  cost  upon  the  seemly  interment 
of  relative  or  friend, — and  who  think  velvet  pall  and  sable 
plumes  no  more  than  becoming  respect  to  the  honoured 
remains, — let  such  then  believe,  if  they  can,  that  the  poor 
have  no  feelings,  and  let  them  offer,  as  suitable  means  of 
burial,  the  rude  shell,  the  rough  thin  boards  nailed  scarcely 
enough  to  hold  together,  mthin  these  few  weeks  past, 
we  have  ourselves  seen,  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  town, 
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a  pauper  man  in  the  union  garb,  with  a  child's  coffin  such 
as  we  have  described,  tucked  under  one  arm,  and  a  spade 
over  his  shoulder.    This  was  a  pauper's  funeral  1 

Is  it  not  wise,  and  is  it  not  humane,  that  in  the  first 
hours  of  her  bereavement,  the  widow  shoiild  not  be  driven 
in  among  the  friendless  indiflerence  of  the  woAhouse 
wards  ; — is  it  not  wise,  and  is  it  not  humane,  to  give  her 
some  time  to  look  about  her  for  some  mode  of  industry  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  provider  she  has  lost,  and  to  make 
np  tor  the  expenses  his  death-sickness  had  brought  upon 
their  humble  household  ? 

Is  it  not  wise,  and  is  it  not  humane,  to  aid  the  poor 
struggling  widow,  encumbered  with  the  care  amd  support 
of  a  young  child,  "incapable  of  earning  his  or  her  liveli- 
hood ?" — is  it  wise,  and  is  it  humane,  to  .stop  her  industry, 
to  force  her  to  break  up  her  home,  to  compel  her  to  enter 
the  workhouse,  to  separate  her  from  her  little  one,  to  become 
a  pauper  or  to  starve,  she  and  her  child, — or  to  thieve,  or, 
goaded  by  despair,  to  do  worse  ? 

Let  the  clear  heads  and  the  honest  hearts  of  Irish  Guar- 
dians— Guardians  and  Ratepayers  though  they  be — judffe 
and  decide  upon  these  questions.  If  persistence  in  ^e 
unwise  and  inhuman  system  of  turning  poverty  into 
destitution,  and  driving  all  into  the  workhouse,  do  not  work 
hearts  of  flesh  into  hearts  of  stone,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
English  system  does  not  need  the  hand  to  be  "  open  as  the 
day,"  and  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Irish 
working  classes  relief  can  be  afforded  without  its  falling 
into  the  reckless,  unchecked,  and  improvident  distribution 
of  former  years.  Nor  is  the  system  allowed  to  remain  a 
dead  letter  in  England.  During  the  year  ending  January, 
1858,  there  were  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse  733,53o, 
while  113,395  received  indoor  relief.  The  outdoor  relief 
was  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Adult  males,  relieved  in  caaes  of  sudden  and  urgent 

necessity         ...  ...  ...  129 

Do.  on  account  of  their  own  sickness,  ac- 
cident, or  infirmity      ...  ...      17,274 

Do.  on  account  of  the  sickness,  accident, 
or  infirmity  of  any  of  the  family,  or 
of  a  funeral   ...  ...  ...       6,986 

Do.       on  account  of  want  of  work  or  other 

causes  ..,  ...  ...       6,865 

31,204 
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Broviffht  forward  •.,    31,204 

Wives  and  children  under  sixteen,  of  the  abo?e  •••  ...     97,033 

Widows  and  their  children    •..  ...  ...  ,..•  177,810 

Women  and  children  relieved  on  account  of  their  husbands 
or  parents  being  in  gaol,  or  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  or 
non-resident         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    44,787 

Aged  or  infirm,  (including  orphana  and  other  children, 
lunatics  and  idiots)  ...  ...  ...  ...  382,704 


Total  outdoor  relief  ...  ...  ...  ...  733,538 

Total  indoor  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...113,395 


Total  relieved,  England  and  Walts,  population,  17,930,000    846,933 

In  Ireland,  the  returns  are  as  follows : — 


Ko.  In  tht  half  No.  in  the  half 
rear  ended  2oth  year  ended  29th 
March,  18M.  Sept.,  185g. 


OUTDOOa. 

Adult  males  permanently  disabled  bj 

old  age  or  infirmity  faj       ...  ...         172  158 

Adult  women,  do.        (bJ      ..  ...        437  433 

Families  of  the  above  (a)       ...     125     128 
—  0>)      ...      37      24 

152  152 

Adult  males  relieved  in  case  of  their 

own  sickness  or  accident  (cj  ...        525  484 

Adult  women  do.  (rf)  ...        476  425 

Familiet  of  the  abore  (c)  1 190     1030 

-«  (c)  414      354 

1604  1384 

Able-bodied    widows,  havine  two  or 
more  legitimate  children  dependent 
on  them  ...  ...  ...        106  95 

Children  of  the  above  ...  ...        295  282 

Lunatics,  insane  persons,  and  idiots      ...  18  19 


Total  outdoor  relief  ...  ...      3,785  3,432 

Total  indoor  ...  ...  ...  113,993        114,500 

Total  rdieved,  Ireland,  population, 

6,552,055»  117,778         117,932 

*  **  The  system  carried  out  in  Ireland  is  not,  therefore,  the  English 

Sstem ;  it  is  the  doctrinaire  plan  of  the  advocates  of  the  New  Foor 
aw  in  England,  which  has  never  been  carried  out  there,  but  which 
the  fears  of  the  ratepayers,  scourged  as  they  were  during  the  famine, 
enabled  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Oommissioners  to  carry  out  in  Ireland." 
"W.  Neilson  Handeock,  L.L.D.,  On  the  importance  of  subitituting  the 
family  system  of  rearing  orphan  children,  for  tXe  system  now  pursued  in 
our  Worhhoiues-^tL  paper  read  before  the  Dublin  Statistical  Society. 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Phelan  should  con- 
fidently argue  that  the  due  relief  of  the  poor  is  more  likely 
to  be  attained  under  the  English  than  the  Irish  adminis- 
tration ;  he  asserts  that  more  relief  than  at  present  could 
be  given  in  Ireland,  without  any  additional  cost,  and  very 
considerably  more  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  Into  the 
financial  view  of  the  question  we  do  not  propose  to  enter. 
Our  object  is  to  direct  attention  upon  the  enquiry  whether 
an  amount  of  relief  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  is  at 
present  administered  in  Ireland.  If  it  be  found  that  this  is 
not  so,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  what  should  be  done,  ought 
not  to  be  regulated  by  considerations  of  taxation.  The 
average  poundage  of  the  expenditure  on  the  valuation  of  tiie 
163  Irish  Unions  was,  for  ilie  year  1857,  ten  pence,  for  the 
yeor  1858,  it  was  brought  down  to  nine  pence.^  The 
lowest  was,  as  already  stated,  4d.  (Loughrea  Union  ;)  the 
highest  28.  2d.  (Kenmare.)  This,  or  twice  the  amount,  ia 
not  so  alarming  an  amount  of  taxation  as  to  be  weighed  in 
the  balance  against  human  sufiering  and  human  life.  But 
even  should  there  exist  any  well-grounded  dread  of  the 
expense  of  supporting  the  poor  getting  a-head,  so  as 
seriously  to  aflfect  the  value  of  property,  as  it  did  in  the 
famine  vears  during  the  regime  of  the  Inspectors  appointed 
under  the  Temporary  Belief  Acts,  (the  *'  Stirabout  Cap- 
tains'' as  they  were  called  amongst  the  people,)  there  is  a 
deeply  rooted  opinion,  the  grounds  of  which  should  be  ex- 
amined into,  tiiat,  in  regard  to  Establishment  charges, 
Ireland  has  not  been  justly  dealt  with,  and  that  some,  or  a 
proportion,  of  these  expenses — the  salaries  of  school 
teachers,  medical  ofiicers,  chaplains,  cmd  of  the  clerks  (a 
great  part  of  whose  duties  consist  in  furnishing  returns  to 
the  Commissioners  and  to  Parliament,)  should  be  met  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Before  the  demand  for  increased 
relief  to  the  poor  is  answered  by  the  assertion  tJiat  the 
country  cannot  afford  it,  this  claim  for  justice  as  between 
the  English  and  Irish  establishments  should  be  enquired 
into  and  adjusted. 

There  is  another  source  of  relief  which  the  law  has 
closed,   and  which  Mr.  Phelan  asks  to  have  laid  open. 

*  It  is  not  unimportant  to  state  that  the  Tenement  Valuation  U 
considerably  lower  than  the  real  or  the  letting  value  of  the  property 
rated. 


J 
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This  is  tbat  tlie  quarter-acre  clause,  the  drawback  to  the 
humanity  (such  as  it  was,)  of  the  Act  of  the  tenth  of 
the  Queen  (cap.  31.,  ^.  10,)  should  be  repealed.  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  no  such  law  exists  in 
England,  and  that  such  a  practice,  as  that  of  peremptorily 
refusing  relief  to  a  person  possessed  of  some  property,  but 
which  is  not  immediately  convertible  into  the  means  of 
subsistence,  does  not  exist  there,  appears  from  the  letter  of 
the  Earl  of  Devon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
In  the  memorandum  on  t  he  proposed  alterations  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  Medical  Charities  Acts,  {Beport,  Appendix  ix.  p. 
133)  there  is  no  recommendation  to  repeal  the  quarter-acre 
clause,  nor  was  there  any,  such  provision  in  the  Bill  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  the  present  year,  by  Lord  Naas  and 
Mr.  Whiteside,  who  then  were  members  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. But  the  Commissioners,  referring  to  the  struggle 
for  existence  going  on  at  Iniskea  in  the  BelmuUet  Union, 
'*  feel  bound  to  point  out,  that  the  main  diflSculty  with 
which  they  are  contending,  next  to  the  determination  of  the 
islanders  not  to  part  with  Uieir  homes  for  a  passage  to  the 
mainland  and  a  subsequent  unlimited  prospect  of  main- 
tenance in  the  workhouse,  is  the  existence  of  that  state  of 
the  law  which  makes  it  illegal  to  relieve  the  head  of  a 
fSunily,  as  a  destitute  person,  so  long  as  he  retains  the 
occupation  of  land  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  acre,"  {Report, 
p.  18.)  The  islands  referred  to  are  situated  in  the  Atlantic, 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  mainland,  and  form  part  of  the 
BelmuUet  Union.  Upon  them  is  a  population  of  something 
less  than  300,  who  by  cultivating  potatoes,  and  to  a  smaU 
extent,  barley,  rye  and  oats,  and  by  fishing,  manage  to 
eke  out  subsistence.  Besides  this,  there  is  some  scanty 
pasturage,  and  upon  these  lands  the  people  have  some 
stock.  On  the  14th  June  last,  the  storm,  which  visited  the 
entire  of  the  kingdom,  devastated  these  islands,  inundating 
field  after  field  of  the  cultivated  ground.  Early  in  July, 
distress  beginning  to  be  felt,  a  memorial  was  forwarded  to 
Lord  Eglinton,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  stating  the  facts. 
On  the  S4th  the  Commissioners'  Inspector  (Mr.  Bichard 
Bourke)  reports  on  what  he  saw  there.  He  thinks  "  the 
visitation  will  be  severely  feltbv  the  islanders  ;*' — he  "can 
see  no  prospect  for  34  indiviauals  who  are  returned  as 
having  no  resources" — "  for  these  persons  he  can  see  no 
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such  suitable  provision  as  the  workhouBe,  (on  the  mainland 
0/  course,)  which  has  ample  accomodation  for  five  times  the 
number ;"  "  for  the  others,  who  as  landholders,  are  by  law 
denied  assistance  from  the  rates,  except  in  the  Y&rv  last 
extremity,  the  same  mode  of  relief  is  available,  if  they 
qualify  themselves  for  receiving  it  bv  surrendering  their 
land/  Sixteen  days  go  by,  and  on  the  9th  of  August,  the 
Inspector  learns  n*om  the  Believing  Officer  Uiat  "  com- 
plaints of  destitution  were  made  to  him  bv  several  persons, 
and  that  outdoor  relief  was  generally  aemanded  but  no 
disposition  shown  to  profit  by  bis  ofiSers  of  admission  to  the 
workhouse," — "  but  he  (the  Relieving  Officer)  believes  it 
impossible  that  those  persons  (without  land  or  any  ostensible 
mode  of  existence)  should  continue  long  able  to  obtain  their 
support,  as  at  present,  by  the  benevolence  of  the  other  in- 
habitants who  are  better  off ;  and  that  the  time  must  shortly 
arrive  when  they  will  be  driven  to  accept  relief  in  the 
workhouse/'  Time  wears  on,  and  on  the  17th  December, 
three  months  after  his  original  report,  the  Inspector  states 
that  he  finds  the  weather  had  been  so  stormy  as  to  prev^it 
the  Believing  Officer  visiting  the  islands  since  (Jbie  8tn  of  the 
previous  month ;  ''  his  impression  was  that  the  condition  of 
some  of  the  poorest  of  the  people  must  have  become  criti* 
cbI"  It  seems  time  to  do  something,  a  ton  of  Indian  meal 
is  ordered  from  Ballina,  and  a  Believing  officer  is  to  take  it 
into  the  island  as  soon  after  its  arrival  as  the  weather 
admits.  It  was  the  4th  of  January  before  he  got  to  the 
south  island,  and  he  *'  found  it  necessary  to  give  relief  in 
four  cases,  three  of  them  being  persons  permanently  dis- 
abled by  old  a^e,and  one  beinff  an  able-bodied  man  wlio  waa 
to  have  come  before  the  Board  with  his  family — they  being 
in  a  state  of  starvation.  There  are  a  good  mmj  able- 
bodied  men  and  their  families  in  distress  on  the  island;  in 
these  cases  I  have  offered  an  order  to  the  workhouse  and  a 
mode  of  transit,  they  refused ;  a  good  many  of  them  have 
weak  families."  Me  then  names  two  who  sought  ad- 
mission, but  who  were  rejected  by  the  Board  as  nolding 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.  At  this  stage 
(January  17th)  the  Commissioners  remind  the  Guardians, 
that  the  families  can  be  relieved  though  the  head  of  the 
family  cannot ;  a  legal  quibble  resorted  to  in  1848  to  defeat 
the  hardships  of  the  law.     For  the  five  weeks  to  the  5th 
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February,  relief  was  given  at  the  idand,  to  the  extent  for 
the  whole  period  of  £1  Is.  lOd.  At  last  the  Relieving 
Officer  is  driven  to  be  a  little  more  liberal ;  "  the  parties 
now  (March  6th)  receiving  outdoor  relief,  together  with  a 
good  many  more  who  received  none  as  yet,  will  starve 
unless  the  relief  is  continued  to  them,"  until  fine  weather 
allows  of  their  being  got  to  the  workhouse ;  *'  a  good  many 
are  weak  and  sickly,  particularly  the  children,''  There  is 
room  in  the  workhouse ;  no  order  is  issued  under  the  2nd 
Section  of  10  Vic.  cup.  31.,  but  the  necessity  was  im- 
perative, and  the  Relieving  Officer  gave  reliefto  75  persons, 
of  whom  only  9  were  relievable  under  the  Ist  Section. 

On  the  30th  March  the  Inspector  says,  "  amongst  these 
persons,  thus  receiving  provisional  relief,  there  are  13 
cases,  representing  34  individuals,  where  the  head  of  the 
family  is  in  occupation  of  land  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an 
acre.  Relief  was  not  allowed  to  the  head, — a  saving  of 
expense,  for  the  quantity  giving  to  34  was  diminished  by 
the  allowance  (lib.  of  meal  a  day  each),  for  the  13  heads, 
who  of  course  shared  it.  The  Inspector  goes  on  :  **  The 
remaining  five  cases  are  those  of  persons  who  are  not  in 
occupation  of  land,  but  nevertheless  are  excluded  from  out- 
door relief  except  bv  force  of  an  order  from  you.'*  The 
guardians  then  resolve  to  give  no  relief  but  in  the  work 
ouse,  and  order  "  a  large  boat "  to  be  sent  to  bring  off 
the  relieving  officer  and  £ul  v^o  will  enter  the  workhouse. 
The  Commissioners  "  cannot  approve  of  the  discontinance^ 
of  the  relieving  officer's  residence."  However  the  tickets 
are  offered  which  some  will  not  except,  and  others  cannot, 
being  sick.  We  have  now  got  to  the  9th  April,  and  the 
condition  of  these  wrotched  islanders  is  described  in  a 
report  made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  a  constable  of 
constabulary  resident  on  the  Island.  **  I  have  known 
several  families  to  boil  and  eat  the  ffills  and  entrails  of 
fish ;  and  when  I  asked  if  it  was  a  usual  thing  with  them 
to  do  so,  they  told  me  it  was  not,  but  that  they  had  no- 
thing  else  to  eat ;  and  I  do  think  that  nothing  but  the 
keenest  hunger  could  induce  anv  human  being  to  partake 
of  such  repulsive  food."  About  the  same  perioa  the  Inspec- 
tor reports,  of  those  who  had  memorialed  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant— "  They  are  amongst  those  who  hold  the  most  land 
and  have  the  most  stock,  their  rent  varying  from  £3  168.  8d. 
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to  £1  lOs.  a-year,  and  all  of  them  having  some  cattle 
and  dheep.  I  have  no  doubt^  notwithstanding  these  facts, 
they  are  in  distress,  but  their  circumstances  are  not  such 
as  could  entitle  them  to  relief  under  the  Poor  Law.  In- 
deed the  continuance  of  provisional  relief  to  those  receiv- 
ing it  up  to  the  19th  March  seems  to  me  only  justifiable  as 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  human  life,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  upon 
the  subject."  With  the  report  of  the  relievinjg  officer  of  the 
5th  May,  this  painful  specimen  of  the  official  mode  of 
dealing  with  urgent  distress,  this  miserable  example  of 
circunSocution  spread  over  ten  weary  months,  while  the 
health  and  life  of  God's  creatures  are  ebbing  away,  this 
correspondence  of  25  printed  pages  all  showing  "  how  not  to 
do  it,'  comes  to  an  end  befitting  all  that  had  gone  before. 
On  the  5th  May  last,  the  Believing  Officer  reports,  ''  that 
during  the  week  ending  Saturday  the  30th  April,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  give  relief  imder  the  Commissioners'  Circu- 
lar of  184b,"  meaning  that  allowing  relief  to  the  families 
of  those  who  retain  possession  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land.  He  goes  on :  ^'  I  was  also  under  the  necessity 
of  giving  1401bs.  of  meal,  by  way  of  loan,  to  parties  who 
have  means,  and  whom  I  consider  not  objects  for  relief. 
In  consequence  of  the  roughness  of  the  weather  during 
the  week,  they  could  not  attempt  to  venture  to  the  main 
land  for  provisions.  The  appearance  of  the  weather  is 
Very  good!,  and  1  expect  to  use  the  workhouse  test  for  the 
Aiture  as  far  as  possible.  Still  I  shall  keep  in  view  the 
provisional  power  given  me  under  the  7th  section  of  the 
Irish  Poor  Kelief  Act."  The  workhouse  test  I  After  this 
correspondence  it  may  be  hoped  Chat  another  session  of 
Parliament  will  not  pass  by,  and  the  10th  section  of  the  10th 
Vic.  Cap.  31,  be  still  the  law  of  the  land ;  if  the  Commis- 
sioners do  not  advise  their  official  colleague,  the  Chief 
Secretary,  to  proposed  its  repeal,  we  hope  tiat  he  who 
originally  procured  its  enactment,  will  now  exert  himself 
to  effect  its  abolition.  We  refer  of  course  to  Mr.  Gregory 
M.P.  "  The  struggle  at  Iniskea  (say  the  Commissioners, 
Report^  p.  18)  has  to  be  maintained  for  some  months 
longer;'*  God  grant  that  when  "the  straggle"  is  over, 
they  may  be  able  to  repeat,  "  we  are  happy  in  being  en- 
abled to  report  however,  that  not  a  single  death  through 
privation  has  yet  taken  place."  (p.  17). 
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Another  remedial  resource  suggested  by  Mr.  Phelan,  is 
the  modification  of  the  10th  &  4th  Vic,  c  84,  so  as  to  admit 
of  vagrants  and  mendicants  being  confined  in  wards  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  in  the  Union  workhouses.  The  sug- 
gestion is  not  without  its  value.  At  present  there  is  an  in- 
disposition to  put  the  Vagrant  Act  in  force,  by  sending  any 
one  soliciting  alms  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correc"- 
tion  for  a  month  with  hard  labour.  Whether  this  arises 
from  the  humane  consideration  that  Poor  law  relief  is  not 
so  liberally  dispensed,  as  that  the  poor  do  not  require  the 
aid  of  private  charity,  or  whether  from  the  economic  view 
that  the  expense  of  transmitting  them  to  the  County  gaol, 
prosecuting  them  Ac.  had  better  be  spared,  the  result  is 
that  a  great  deal  of  mendicancy  still  remains  in  the  country. 
In  1851,  there  were  still  nearly  42,000  beggars  in  Ireland. 
If  confining  them  in  the  workhouses  and  compelling  them 
to  earn  something  towards  their  support,  would  be  the 
means  of  clearing  the  country  of  this  worthless  class,  the 
measure  would  be  a  good  one.* 

Of  a  different  character  is  the  amendment  by  means  of 
which  Mr.  Phelan  would  propose  to  remedy  the  dispropor- 
tion which  occurs  between  the  taxation  of  town  and  of  rural 
divisions.  Originally,  bs  is  pretty  well  known,  the  inten- 
tion was  to  have  a  union  rating  in  Ireland.  The  change  to 
electoral  division  rating,  was  to  individualize  (as  it  were) 
responsibility,  and  make  each  district  bear  the  burden  of 
its  own  pauperism.     But  in  those  terrible  years  through 

• 

*  For  the  meagre  diet  and  the  restraints  of  Workhouse  life,  this 
class  has  always  had  the  invincible  repugnance  which  they  still  pre- 
serve. The  following  anecdote  furnishes  an  instance  of  this  as  well 
as  an  example  of  that  readiness  in  repartee  and  aptitude  for  allitera- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  discourse  even  of  the  nneauoated  Irish.  Many 
years  ago,  when  the  good  work  of  Father  Mathew  was  at  its  zenith, 
a  friend  of  ours,  an  inside  passenger  in  a  coach  about  to  start,  was 
the  object  of  the  importunities  with  which  the  pertinacious  class  who 
frequented  coachyards  sought  for  alms.  In  reply  to^  an  offer  to  get 
his  principal  tormentor  into  the  workhouse,  he  was  informed,  "  Ah, 
darling  gentleman,  sure  it  wouldn't  suit  me  ;  I  wouldn't  get  a  cup  of 
tay  there."  Thinking  that  her  face  showed  a  greater  taste  for  •*  a 
drop  of  the  cratkur "  than  for  a  dish  of  congou,  our  friend  added, 
*•  No,  nor  a  glass  of  whiskey."  "  A  glass  of  whiskey  I"  said  she, 
•*  Lord  love  you,  who'd  look  at  liquor  now  ?"  To  which  a  sister  pro- 
fessional, a  bystander,  added,  <*  A  glass  of  whiskey  (here  I  No,Katty, 
nor  a  candle  to  cover  your  corpse  I" 
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which,  as  in  tJte  midst  of  the  shadow  of  death,  Ireland  passed^ 
the  cabins  of  the  poor  labourer  were  tumbled  down,  the 
poverty-stricken  flocked  into  the  towns  where  more  exten- 
sive charity  was  distributed,  thither  still,  as  to  the  better 
field  for  employment,niany  still  resort  when  work  is  "  slack" 
in  the  country,  and  there  some  shelter  is  always  to  be  found, 
while  no  permission  is  accorded  by  farmer  or  proprietor  in 
rural  districts,  to  raise  new  dwellings  fitted  for  the  labour- 
ing classes.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  "  In  the  city  or 
town  electoral  divisions  of  31  Unions  from  which  I  have 
received  returns,  the  collection  rate  in  1857  was  a  poundage 
of  £3  6s.  7d.,  that  on  the  81  lowest  rated  divisions  was 
178.  3d.  on  each  of  the  first  class,  the  poundage  averaged 
2s.  l|d. ;  on  the  second  6|d.  (p.  25)."    What  is  the  remedy 

Sroposed?  "If,  however,  it  be  admitted  that  there  are 
ivisions  which  cannot  prevent  paupers,  or  persons  likely 
to  become  paupers  from  settling  in  them,  peroaps  the  best 
and  most  equitiable  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  would  be 
to  charge  a  certain  proportion  of  the  expenditure  incurred 
by  the  pauperism  oi  those  particular  divisions  on  the  others. 
For  instance,  in  the  year  lo57,  the  rate  levied  off"  the  City 
of  Cork  electoral  division  was  £16,834,  that  on  the 
other  divisions,  £8,845 ;  the  poundage  on  the  valuation 
ef  the  former  was  28.  3Jd.,  on  that  of  the  latter  nearly 
Is.  3d. ;  and  that  of  the  whole  Union  would  be  an  average 
of  Is.  9|d.  The  diflference  between  the  rate  on  the  Cork 
division  and  the  average  on  the  other  divisions  of  the  Union 
IS,  say,  one  shilling.  If  in  1858,  the  cost  having  been  in- 
curred, and  this  rate  having  been  levied  in  1857,  a  pound- 
age of  4d.  suppose,  was  made  on  the  rural  divisions  to  re- 
imburse the  Cork  one,  the  rate  on  the  latter  would  virtually 
be  only  Is.  lid.,  and  it  would  be  relieved  to  the  extent  of 
to  £2,377,  which  sum  would  be  raised  off  the  rural  divisions 
by  a  poundage  on  their  valuation,  which  would  be  some- 
thing higher  on  the  lowest  rated,  and  lower  on  the  highest 
rated  (p.  29)."  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  whilst  consider- 
ing the  disproportionate  rating  to  which  Mr.  Phelan  calls 
attention,  that  no  poor  person  coming  into  one  division  can 
be  removed  back  into  another,  and  that  the  only  provision 
having  any  resemblance  to  the  English  law  of  settlement  is 
that  wnich  requires  twelve  months  residence  to  fix  cbargea- 
bility  on  a  division  (12  &  13  Vic,  c.  104,  S.  1).     Practi- 
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cally,  this  works  so  as  to  induce  the  guardians  of  the  citv^ 
or  urban  divisioni  to  strain  all  they  can  to  break  up  the 
applicants*  residence,  so  as  to  keep  the  pauper  off  their 
heavily  burthened  division,  and  to  put  him  or  her  on  the 
Union  at  large,  thus  getting  a  contribution  from  the  rural 
divisions  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  of  each.  If  a  return 
were  obtained  of  the  numbers  charged  to  the  Union  at  large 
during  each  of  the  10  years  past,  and  of  the  proportion 
borne  bv  that  number  to  the  total  relieved,  this  would,  we 
are  confident,  be  seen.  That  some  contribution  to  the  great 
increase  in  taxation  which  the  circumstances  adverted  to, 
have  brought  about  in  urban  divisions,  should  be  made  by 
the  rural  aivisions,  would  be  but  fair.  Mr.  Phelan  says, 
that  plan  which  ho  proposes  may  be  objected  to  as  a  ''  Bate 
in  aid."  But  in  truth  the  expenditure  in  cities  and  towns 
is  far  greater  than  he  has  stated,  or  than  official  returns  can 
show,  for  there,  and  there  almost  exclusively,  there  is  ano- 
ther source  of  relief  constantly  open,  through  which  an 
enormous  quantitjr  of  relief  reaches  the  poor.  The  letters 
of  the  medical  officers  to  which  wo  have  referred,  show  how 
much  aid  the  relief  of  the  poor  receives  from  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Take  one  place  for  example.  The 
Cork  Report  for  the  year  ending  rfov.  1868  is  before  us. 
The  amount  expended  in  that  city  for  that  year  was  £1170, or 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  sum  levied  under  the  Poor  Law 
on  the  rural  divisions  of  that  union.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  Society  in  Cork,  which  we  have  ascertained  to  have 
taken  place  in  1847,  £14,478.  15s.  was  distributed  by 
it  in  relieving  the  poor  in  that  city.  From  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  last  two  years  we  learn,  that  Conferences 
exists  in  between  forty  and  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland, 
that  in  1857,  1,525  **  Active  members  "  were  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  object  of  the  Society,  and  in  I860,  1,699 ; 
and  that  in  the  former  year  over  £6,000,  and  in  the  latter 
£7,800  was  expended  in  the  works  of  the  Society.  These 
consist  in  visiting  the  poor,  founding  and  teaching  schools, 
distributing  clothing,  and  procuring  work  for  tne  unem- 
ployed. How  much  the  Poor  Law  leaves  to  be  done  for 
the  poor,  and  how  greatly  that  city  and  urban  districts  are 
aided  by  this  Society  in  doing  it,  these  facts  will  amply 
Bhow. 

Mr.  Phelan  calls  attention  to  one  other  defect, — the  re- 
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striction  upon  hospital  rebef,  by  reason  of  none  but  destitute 
being  admitted  to  the  worknouse  hospitals.  The  16th 
section  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  the  Queen  (c.  93)  makes  an 
exception  in  favour  of  poor  persons  affected  with  fever,  or 
other  contagious  disease.  In  1855  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners expressed  regret,  '*  that  hospital  treatment  did  not 
exist,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  few  County  Infirmaries, 
for  fractures  and  acute  diseases  other  than  contagious 
diseases,  for  the  poorest  part  of  the  population  of  Ireknd, 
except  on  condition  of  removal  to  the  workhouse  with  the 
whole  of  their  families.''  It  is  plain  that  a  great  benefit 
would  be  conferred  on  this  portion  of  the  community  by 
enabling  them,  in  time  of  sickness,  to  take  advantage,  if 
they  so  desired,  of  the  treatment  to  be  had  in  the  workhouse 
hospitals,  without  dragging  them  down  to  the  level  of 
pauperism.  *'  The  provisions  required  (says  Mr.  Phelan, 
p.  31)  are,  power  to  admit  without  their  families,  destitute 
persons  who  are  seriously  ill  of  otJier  than  contagious 
diseases,  or  who  have  had  severe  accidents,  and  to  admit 
persons  similarly  affected,  and  who  are  able  to  pay  more 
or  less  for  their  hospital  support."  Would  it  not  be  well 
also  to  admit,  under  similar  circumstances,  members  of 
families  without  forcing  the  head  of  the  family  in  too  ?* 

Having  thus  very  finly  presented  the  main  features  of 
the  amendments  in  the  administration  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Law  suggested  in  the  important  pamphlet  before  us,  let  us 
see  how  mr  it  seems  susceptible  of  improvement,  to  those 

*  The  provision  contained  in  a  Bill  brought  in  (12  Februarj,  1858) 
hy  Colonel  Herbert,  then  Secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgersdd,  then 
Attorney  General,  for  Ireland,  seems  to  have  met  the  want.  It  was 
as  follows : — **  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Guardians  to  admit 
into  the  Infirmary  of  the  Workhouse  any  poor  persons  requiring 
medical  or  surgical  aid  in  Hospital,  and  to  provide  for  their  treatment 
and  maintenance  therein,  charging  the  expense  thereof  on  the  Elec- 
torial  Division  or  Union  at  large,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to 
such  person's  chargeabilitv  bv  residence  under  the  laws  which  are  or 
shall  be  in  force  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland."  The 
words  cmy  poor  persojis  would  include  either  heads  of  families  or 
dependents,  and  thus  a  valuable  extension  of  the  16th  section  of  the 
Amendment  Act  of  1843,  would  have  been  secured  to  the  poor. 
But  this  and  other  humane  provisions  were  omitted  in  the  Bill 
brought  in  by  Lord  Naas  and  Mr.  Whiteside  in  the  present  year. 
We  are  not,  of  course,  in  a  position  to  state  if  the  omission  was  their 
act  or  the  Commissioners*. 
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officials  entrusted  by  the  Government  with  the  oneyous  duty 
of  administering  it.  They  should  know  all  that  is  wrong, 
if  anyone  should.  They  have  inspectors  at  their  command, 
ample  means  of  enquiry ;  officers  in  scores  at  their  beck, 
doctors,  clerks,  masters,  matrons,  teachers,  collectors,  all 
ready,  if  the  word  was  given,  to  tell  freely  all  they  learn 
from  daily  experience  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  of  the 
working  of  the  law,  of  the  pressure  of  taxation.  They  have 
the  means  of  amending  it  too ;  on  their  Board  sit  ex  officio 
the  Chief  and  the  Uiider  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the 
weight  of  the  Government  would,  of  course,  be  given  to 
any  measure  upon  which  the  Poor  Law  Board  may  agree. 
No  doubt,  then,  they  use  all  the  advantages  which  their 
position  aflFords,  to  bring  to  perfection  that  code  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  administer.  No  doubt  they  examine, 
they  enquire,  they  see  with  their  own  eyes ;  no  doubt  the 
Chief  Commissioner  is  to  be  found,  from  time  to  time, 
travelling  from  union  to  union,  from  workhouse  to  work- 
house,— going  about,  like  Haroun  Alraschid,  to  see  that 
his  officers  do  their  duty,  justly,  fairly,  and  diligently. 
No  doubt,  if  the  House  of  Commons  called  for  a  Eeturn  of 
the  number  of  visits  paid  to  the  Workhouses  and  Hospitals 
of  Ireland  by  each  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
since  the  date  of  bis  appointment,  the  frequency  and 
regularity  of  the  personal  enquiries  made  into  the  condition 
of  those  places  of  which  they  exercise  the  supreme  control, 
would  throw  the  Legislature  into  a  rapture  of  admiration. 
The  care  of  the  poor  is  a  weighty  responsibility,  a  high  and 
noble  ftmction,  a  grave  and  solemn  duty ; — as  to  how  it  has 
been  discharged  towards  the  poor  of  Ireland,  no  doubt  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  answer  to 
their  Sovereign,  to  their  consciences,  and  to  their  God. 
They  have  sought  out  the  hardships  under  which  the  poor 
laboured;  they  have  ascertained  wherein  the  law  was 
oppressive,  unequal,  inadequate,  deficient ;  they  have  been 
i^edulous  in  discovering  the  remedies,  and  earnest  in  pro- 
curing their  enactment.  Let  us  see.  How  is  this  ?  There 
has  fcen  no  amendment  of  the  Poor  Relief  Acts  for  ten 

?€ar8,  since  the  12  and  13  Vic.  c.  104,  passed  in  1849. 
he  Dispensaries'  Act  was  passed  in  1851,  but  since  then 
the  statute-book  contains  nothing  relating  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  Ireland,  except  acts  to  continue  the  Commission 
67 
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from  time  to  time,  and  an  act  to  abolish  the  office  of 
Secretary.  But  surely  the  Commissioners  have  not  con- 
sidered the  law  perfect ;  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  the 
ratepayers  and  the  poor  have  alike  regarded  it  must  have 
come  to  their  knowledge,  and  they  have  been  waiting, 
perhaps,  to  make  their  proposals  fuller,  more  complete,"  and 
now,  no  doubt,  they  are  ready  with  a  series  of  amendments 
calculated  to  make  the  law  satisfactory  in  every  particular. 
*'  For  some  time  past  the  Commissioners  have  contemplated 
a  series  of  amendments  of  the  Poor  Law  and  Medical 
Charities*  Acts,  which  they  have  felt  themselves  called  upon 
to  recommend;  and  although  on  several  occasions  bills 
have  been  brought  before  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  the 
enactment  of  those  proposed  alterations  of  the  law,  never- 
theless, from  causes  unconnected  with  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  no  such  leccislation  has  as  yet  taken  place ; 
the  present  has  appeared  to  the  Commissioners  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  laying  before  your  Excellency  a  memoran- 
dum relating  to  such  of  those  proposed  amendments,  as 
have  not  been  already  dealt  with  in  preceding  Reports." 
(Report,  pp.  19 — 2(5).    This  Memorandum  (Appendix  ix., 

f).  133)  now  appended  to  ihis^Eeport,  dated  the  June  3rd 
ast,  contains,  if  we  mistake  not,  just  the  provisions  of  a 
Bill  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  some  months 

freviously  by  Lord  Naas,  then  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
reland,  an  ex-offido  Commissioner,  "and  is  the  same 
(minus  this  time  some  really  humane  and  valuable 
provisions)  as  that  last  year  brought  forward  bv  his  prede- 
cessor, the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Herbert.  The  nrst  poposal 
is  that  "Lands  heretofore  vested  in  the  Commissioners 
should  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Guardians,"—  a  provision 
intended  to  save  the  Commission  certain  law  costs,  and  to 
enable  Guardians  to  employ  any  attorney  they  please  to 
transact  their  own  business.  It  is  a  pl*ovision  of  transeen- 
dant  value  to  the  poor,  and  of  paramount  importance  to 
them.  Ye  John  Howards  and  Elizabeth  BVys  of  modem 
times,  bring  your  influence  to  bear  and  let  this  be  made 
law  forthwith  I 

The  next  relates  to  Orphans  and  Deserted  Children,  and 
as  to  it  we  shall  have  something  to  say  by  and  by. 

Then  it  is  proposed  that  buudings  not  occupied  at  the 
time  the  rate  is  made  should  be  chargeable  with  a  portion 
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of  the  rate  only,  proportionfid  to  the  time  during  which 
thev  mav  be  occupied.  Most  important  and  highly  bene- 
fical  to  the  interests  of  the -poor  I 

Next,  the.  1  and  2  Vic.  Cap.  56,  (section  73),  is^  be 
repealed^  and  County  Cess  collectors  are  no  longer  to  have 
the  preference  as  collectors  of  Poor  Rates.  For  this  and 
the  five  following  the  poor  will  feel  as  .grateful  a^  they 
ought  to  be  for  changes  which  do  not  affect  them  in 
the  slightest  degree.  The  best  judges  of  their  advisability 
are  the  Returning  Officers  of  Unions,  and  they  know  more 
on  the  fiubject  than  all  the  Commissioners  or  Inspectors  in 
Ireland.    The  provisions  are  as  follows  1-^ 

Non-occuping  ratepayers  are  to  be  required  to  give  a 
better  description  of  the  property  in  respect  to  which  they 
claim  to  vote  than  at  present,  the  object  being  to  facilitate 
the  identification  of  the  property  out  of  which  the  claim 
to  vote  is  made,  and  the  interest  which  the  psy^ty  claiming 
has  in  the  property. 

Duration  of  claims  to  vote,  by  non-occupying  ratepayers 
and  their  proxies  to  be  limited,  (in  England  proxies  are 
good  only  for  two  years),  and  the  number  of  proxies  to  be 
Held  bj  one  person  to  be  also  limited.  (In  England  the 
limit  IS  four).  Property  claims  are  now  required  to  be 
lodged  one  month  b^Ebra  every  Election,  that  is  yearly ; 
it  naay  be  well  to  consider  should  -existing  ones  not  be 
renewed  at  the  same  period,  or  should  not  the  proxy  holder 
be  required  at  that  time  to  make  a  declaration  as  to  the 
valid  existence  of  the  claima. 

Owners  and  Immediate  Lessors  rated  under  6  and  7  Vic. 
c.  92,  sees.  1  and  4 ;  12  and  13  Vic.  c.  91,  sec.  63  ;  and 
12  and  13  Vic  c.  104,  sec.  10  to  be  authorized  to  vote  as  if 
the  occupiers  were  rated.  If  they  pay  the  rate,  there 
seems  no  objection  to  their  having  the  same  privileges  as 
other  ratepayers ;  but  let  not  their  liability  merely,  consti- 
tute their  qualification.  In  many  cases,  we  believe,  the 
collector  enforces  the  rate  agamst  the  occupiers,  rated  at 
£4  and  in  certain  Boroughs  at  £8.  This  is  easier  than 
hunting  for  a  person  often  unknown,  and  rated  only  as 
"  Immediate  Lessor."  In  such  cases  no  vote  ought  to  be 
allowed,  or  in  any  in  which  the  money  was  not  paid 
actually  by  the  owner  or  lessor.  If  he  be  allowed  to  vote 
in  respect  of  such  tenements,  no  property  claim  should  be 
allowed  in  respect  of  the  same. 
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The  number  of  TOtes  to  be  limited  by  the  valuation, 
and  tliis  to  apply  not  only  to  owners  and  Immediate 
Lessors  of  rated  property,  but  also  to  persons  claiming  to 
vote  in  respect  of  rent  received  out  of  premises,  the  occu- 
piers of  which  are  rated.  In  working  out  thi8,it  seems  to  us 
that  care  should  be  taken  tliat  a  larger  allowance  of  votes 
should  not  be  made  to  the  owner  of  property,  whose  votes 
are  regulated  by  the  rent,  than  to^the  occupier  whose  votes 
are  regulated  by  the  valuation,  which  in  Ireland  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  letting  value  of  the  tenements.* 

The  proposal  that  Poor  Law  Inspectors  should  be  em- 
powered to  act  under  the  Medical  Charities  Act,and  Medi- 
cal Inspectors  to  act  under  ^the  Poor  Relief  Acts,  is  made, 
it  seems,  with  a  view  to  remove  all  the  Medical  Inspectors 
from  office  but  one,  (p.  148).  It  is  very  questionable  if 
this,  althouffh  tending  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission, will  be  advantageous  to  the  poor,  or  satisfiwtory 
to  the  Medical  profession. 

Further  powers  are  to  be  given  for  cancelling  Tickets 
for  Medical  relief,  and  power  to  recover  the  cost  of  the 
relief  in  cases  where  the  party  is  of  sufficient  ability  to 
►ay.  We  trust  this  will  not  become  law.  If  the  relfef  to 
c  given  be  declared  to  be  by  way  of  loan  and  recoverable, 
the  party  accepting  it  knows  the  condition.  But  it  would 
be  most  unfair  if  a  Dispensary  Committee  had  the  power 
to  charge  ex  post  facto  not  the  dishonest  or  negligent 
relieving  officer,  committee-man  or  warden  who  ordered 
the  relief  to  be  given,  but  the  recipient;  of  whose  actual  and 
positively  ability  to  pay,  the  proof,  in  many  such  cases, 
must  be  at  best  but  doubtful. 

As  to  the  provision  for  carrying  on  relief  under  the 
Medical  Charities  Act,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  it  may  be  passed  lor  all  the  operation 
it  is  likely  to  have.  Vice  Guaraians  are  among  the  things 
that  were,  they  belonged  to  other  times  and  other  men. 
The  Commissioners  know  it  helps  to  keep  Boards  in  order, 
obedient,  nay  subservient,that  the  power  of  dissolving  them, 
puttinp;  an  end  to  their  official  existence,  should  be  kept 
over  their  heads,  like  the  the  sword  of  Damocl^.  But 
where  would  the  Belmullet  Board  of  1869,  be  in  such  years, 

*  It  may  be  weH  to  entrust  the    formation  of  the  poor  law  consti- 
tuencies to  the  Assistant- Barristers. 
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as  those  when  Sealed  Orders  of  dissolution  fell  "thick  as 
Autumnal  leaves  "  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland, 
and  paid  officers  were  sent  to  give  relief  *'  without  let  or 
hindrance,"  without,  any  alarm  as  to  the  effects  upon  the 
value  of  property  which  a  full  measure  of  relief  would  pro- 
duce ?    Tempora  mutantur. 

Much  need  not  be  said  of  the  following  propositions  : — 
Persons  becoming  qualified  as  ex-officio  Members  of  Dis- 
pensary  Committees  may  act,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
their  so  doing  will  increase  the  number  of  Members  of  the 
Committee  beyond  their  fixed  number. 

The  qualification  for  ratepayers  as  Members  of  Dispensary 
Committees  to  be  the  same  in  amount  as  that  for  the  office 
of  Guardians.  The  Medical  Charities  Act  requires  £30 ; 
the  Commissioners  fix  the  qualification  ofOuardians  in  each 
union. 

Paid  officers  if  dismissed  within  five  years,  to  be  dis- 
qualified for  the  office  of  Guardians.  The  election  by  the 
ratepayers  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  opinion  that 
the  dismissal  was  an  unjust  exercii^e  of  authority. 

Salaries  of  Dispensary  Medical  Officers,  not  to  be  altered 
for  a  year  after  approval.  In  the  name  of  justice  why- 
should  this  be  restricted  to  medical  men  ?  Why  should  it 
not  apply  to  men  much  less  influential  than  they — to  all 
officers  employed  under  the  Poor  Law  ?  Apropos  of  this 
class  of  officials,  let  us  ask  why  should  they  be  excluded 
from  provisions  as  to  superannuation  after  long  and  meri- 
torious service,  which  apply  to  officers  of  prisons  and  most 
other  departipents  of  the  public  service  ? 

Finally>  we  have  powers  asked  for,  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioners to  establish  an  asylum  or  asylums  for  blind 
inmates  of  workhouses.  We  wish  we  could  devote  space  to 
the  discussion,  but  something  must  be  said  on  other  topics. 
As  to  this  we  commend  two  extracts  from  the  Report  to  se- 
rious consideration,before  the  Commissioners  are  given  more 
work  to  do  whilst  what  they  have  is  done  as  it  is ;  above  all 
before  the  blmd  are  handed  over  to  them.  First,  as  to  the 
causes  of  blindness  among  the  Irish  poor.  **  That  many 
cases  of  blindness  arose  out  of  the  consequences  of  the  famine 
there  can  be  doubt,  ophthalmia  having  prevailed  extensively 
in  those  parts  of  Ireland  in  which  the  distress  was  most 
severe,  and  owing  its  origin  probably  to  constitutional  de- 
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bility  in  many  of  the  survivors  of  that  period,  and  in  dome 
degree,  perhaps,  to  the  change  from  a  diet  consisting,  for  the 
most  part  of  fresh  vegetables,  to  a  diet  iirom  which  fiwh  vege- 
tables were  necessaruy  almost  wholly  excluded,  a  change  not 
unlikely  to  favour  the  developojent  of  scrofrilous  affection 
in  their  system."  (Letter  from  the  Commiseioners  to  Lord 
Naas,  Appendix  A,  ix.,  p.  149.)* 

Second,  as  to  the  extent  of  eye  disease  in  the  woridxouses; 
we  extract  the  following  from  the  returns  (Appendix  B,  No. 
14,  p.  219.) 

Average  dailj  No.  Total  affected  by  Ne.  of caaes  arialng  No.  of  oaaea  la- 
of  paupers  ia  the  diaoaaea  of  the  In  workhouse  or  boorios  under  tbe 
workhousea.  eye.  auxiliary  workhoaaQ.    dlaease  wben  ad< 

mitted. 

1857,  50,688        7,177  4,245  2,751 

1858,  45,781        6,288  3,490  2,798 

A  large  number  are  returned  as  "  cured,"  From  common 
experience  everyone  knows  the  delicacy,  and  the  tenderness 
which  having  once  suffered  from  an  ophthalmic  affection 
brings  upon  the  eyes,  and  the  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of 
such  attacks  thus  generated.  Those  who  visit  the  poor  in 
their  own  dwellings  know  how  the  weak  eyes,  the  sore 
heads,  and  the  virulent  scabies,  to  be  found  amongst  the 
children,  are  laid  at  the  door  of  the  workhotise.  Hence 
much  of  the  disinclination  of  mothers  to  take  their  children 
into  these  places. 

There  is  another  proposal  in  the  Commissioners'  Memar- 
andum.  Besides  the  provisions  already  mentioned,  it  is 
also  proposed  to  authorize  and  require  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  provide  relief  ibr  Orphans  and  Deserted  Children  up  io 
a  certain  affe  out  of  the  workhouse.  The  proposed  enact- 
ment is  as  follows  :— *'  And  whereas  it  has  been  fouiid  that 
the  mortality  among  infant  children  admitted  into  the  work- 
houses without  their  mothers  is  very  large,  and  that  in  otbor 
respects  the  workhouses  are  not  well  suited  in  all  cases  for 
the  care  and  nurture  of  such  children  during  infancy,  and 
it  is  therefore  expedient  to  extend  the  powers  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  for  the  relief  of  destitute  poor  children  who  are 
orphans,  or  who  have  been  deserted  by  their  parente  :     Be 

•  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  this  letter  was  penned  in 
January,months  before  the  visit!  to  the  Cork  workhouse  of  Mr  Amotc, 
M.P.  and  the  appearance  of  bis  remarkable  report  as  to  the  effect  of 
workhouse  life  and  diet  in  generating  scrofulous  affections. 
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it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawfnl  for  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  provide  for  the  relief  of  any  orphan  or  deserted  child  out 
of  the  workhoQse,  if  they  shall  think  fit  to  do  so,  by  placing 
such  child  out  at  nurse^  or  otherwise,  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion ;  provided,  that  no  child  shall  continue  to  be  so 
relieyed  after  the  age  oi  Jke  years."*  And  then  the  child  is 
to  be  taken  irom  the  ftmoaly  who  reared  her  or  him,  to  be  put 
among  dozens  of  others,  to  be  brought  up  (should  death  be 
escapei)  without  social  tie,  or  monu  feeling,  save  such  as 
holy  nature  gives,  to  grow  to  manhood  without  self-reliance 
or  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  at  fifteen  to  be  sent  into  the 
adult  wards  where  the  bold  and  brazen-faced  and  ill-con- 
ditioned lord  it  over  the  decrepid,  the  spirit-crushed,  and  the 
heart-broken.  What  man  that  ever  looked  into  a  little  face 
he  loved,  could  bear  the  thought  of  such  a  home,  such 
kindred,  such  companionship,  such  examples,  for  that  dear 
Little  one.  Immured  in  a  workhouse  at  Jive  years— the 
bright  young  years  darkened  in  that  prison-like  home ! 

Dut  the  wondiouse  is  for  the  poor, — their  children  are 
bom  to  hardship,  want,  sufiering.  See  that  you  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones :  for  I  say  to  you  thai  their 
(mgels  in  Hea/oen  always  see  the  face  of  my  Father  who  is 
in  Heaioen.  But  why  is  infancy  to  be  found  another  home 
than  the  workhouse,  to  which  youth  is  to  be  consigned  ? 
"  Experience  has  shown  that  very  young  children  without 
their  mothers  cannot  be  nurtured  in  the  confined  area  of  a 
workhouse  so  successfully  and  satisfactorily  as  when  put 
out  to  nurse," — so  said  ^e  Conmiissioners  in  May,  1857. 
(App.  A.  ix.,  A.  p.  189).  Is  the  inference  that  after  the 
years  of  infiuicy  have  passed,  after  five  yeacs,  children  can 
oe  as  successfully  and  satisfactorily  reared  as  they  could 
be  outside  ?  Nay,  is  it  safe  to  bring  them  inside  tlie  walla 
at  all  ?  Safe  for  their  health  we  mean  ;  we  shall  deal  with 
thdr  morals  bye-and-bye.  Will  anyone  have  the  hardihood 
to  say  "  yes"  to  this,  now  that  the  Cork  enquiry  has  gone 
to  the  world  ?  After  the  evidence  taken  there,  is  it  not  the 
first  duty  of  the  Irish  Government  to  propose  to  Parliament 
the  enactment  of  a  measure  which  will  rescue  some  thousands 
of  God*s  creatures, — the  most  helpless,  the  most  hapless  of 
all  upon  the  face  ofthe  earth, — from  the  living  death  which 

*  Not  having  Lord  Naas's  Bill  at  hand  we  have  taken  this  from  the 
Bill  of  the  previous  }ear.  We  believe  one  is  taken,  word  for  i^ord, 
from  the  other. 
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awaits  them  in  the  Irish  Workhouse  wards.  Should  the 
Government  pause  in  this  duty,  humanity  demands  that 
some  independent  member  of  rarliament  should  ask  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature  to  such  a  measure. 

On  the  6th  of  April  in  the  present  year  the  Cork  Work- 
house was  visited  by  Mr.  John  Arnott,  M;P.,  the  Mayor 
of  that  city.  With  that  establishment,  as  a  workhouse,  no 
fault  could  be  found, —  **  the  management  under  the  master 
and  matron  reflects  great  credit  upon  them  for  their  good 
superintendence,  direction,  and  assiduity ;"  and  Mr.  Aniott 
also  says,  *'  the  officials  have  appeared  to  me  extremely 
efficient,  and,  from  their  kind  manner,  to  be  worthilv 
selected  for  the  chaise  of  the  destitute  and  friendless. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  did 
not  meet  regularly  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  or 
that  they  hesitated  in  making  sufficient  rates;  and  the 
Master  says  that  he  received  ^very  assistance  from  the 
'House  Committee.  This,  then,  was  not  an  unfavourable 
specimen  of  the  home  provided  by  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
system  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  What  was  the  im- 
pression which  the  inspection  of  this  workhouse  made  upon 
Mr.  Arnott?  *'  I  have  been  shocked,  1  may  say  appalled, 
from  my  observation  of  the  state  of  the  children,  and  the 
result  of  my  enquiries  has  led  me  to  the  deliberate  conclu- 
sion, that  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  close  the  gates  of  the 
Jnion-House  against  them,  and  let  them  attain  the  mercy 
of  death,  rather  than  be  reared  deformed,  maimed,  and 
diseased  objects,  through  the  system  of  feeding  them,  to 
which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  their  terrible  state  is 
attributable.  For  want  of  proper  nutriment  and  change  of 
diet.  Scrofula  has  so  affected  these  young  creatures  that 
there  was  scarcely  one  of  them  whom  I  examined,  that  did 
not  bear  plain  and  frightful  tokens  that  their  blood  had 
been  wasted  to  that  degree,  that  the  current  which  should 
have  borne  vigour  and  health  to  their  frames,  was  only  a 
medium  to  disseminate  debility  and  disease."  Of  course  it 
was  attempted  to  be  shown  that  this  was  the  exaggerated 
language  of  excitement.  Yet  what  must  have  been  the 
sights  which  led  one  in  Mr.  Amott's  position  to  rive 
expression  thus  to  what  he  had  felt !  It  was  not  the  lan- 
guage of  haste, — on  his  sworn  examination,  long  after,  he 
adheres  to  his  Report.     Nor  is  he  alone ;  under  the  sanction 
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of  his  oath  the  Protestafit  Bishop  (Dr.  Fitzgerald)  says : 
*'  I  adhere  to  the  expression  in  my  letter,  that  the  great 
prevalence  of  Scrofula  in  the  House  struck  me  with  a 
painful  horror."     . 

Upon  the  publication  of  Mr.  Amott's  report,  the  Com- 
missioners indited  n  letter,  in  which,  preiuuging  the  case, 
they  entered  into  statistics  with  the  view  to  show  Mr. 
Amott  wrong.  But  adroitly  enough  the  Report  is  made  to 
involve  censure  upon  the  management,  and  an  Inspector  is 
to  be  sent  down  to  take  evidence  on  the  spot.  True  it  was 
Mr.  Amott  had  written,  "against  the  system  which  pro- 
duces such  results,  I  desire  at  once  to  make  my  earnest 
protest/'  This  was  plain  enough,  it  was  not  against  the 
acts  of  the  gus^ans  Mr.  Amott  protested,  he  knew  the 
men,  and  in  his  position  as  Mayor  of  the  City  was  in  daily  . 
comimunication  with  them,  but  he  protested  against  the 

?fstem  which  had  produced  such  results  as  he  nad  seen. 
0  investigate  and  report  upon  this  the  Commissioners  sent 
down  their  own  officer.  To  Mr.  Amott,  perhaps,  as  to  many 
more,  this  seemed  uncommonly  like  going  to  law  with  a 
certain  crafty  potentate,  while  the  court  was  held  in  a  region 
in  which  he  was  Chief  Commissioner.  But  the  investiga- 
tion was  held  and  evidence  upon  oath  gone  into  and  much 
testimony  was  given  pertinent  to  the  question  of  rearing 
youth  in  workhouses.  A  physician  practising  62  years  ; 
a  man  of  the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession,  Dr.  Albert 
H.  Callanan,  says :  "  I  examined  the  children  in  the  Infant 
School,  they  presented  a  more  Javourable  appearance,  but ' 
still  a  good  manr  of  them  had  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  I 
examined  the  children  in  the  sick  wards,  and  could  see 
nothing  but  scrofula  fully  developed,  '  glandular  swellings,' 
ulcerations,  stmmous  ophthalmia,  disease  of  joints,  caries 
of  bones.  I  do  not  class  the  cutaneous  diseases,  Porrigo, 
Tinea  Capitis,  Ac.,  under  the  head  of  scrofula.  I  then 
went  up  to  another  department ;  the  greater  number  were 
suffering  from  scrofula  in  a  confirmed  state ;  in  fact,  all 
the  children  in  hospital,  with  the  exception  of  ten  or  twelve, 
were  suffering  from  the  disease.  On  Friday  last  there  were 
43  girls  in  hospital,  all  of  whom  with  the  exception  of  five 
were  suffering  from  it,  hideously  developed  in  some  cases. 
I  next  proceeded  to  the  real  Hospital,  where  the  patients 
were  confined  to  bed,  there  I  found  a  number  of  human 
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beiogs  covered  with  scrofula,  eyes,  lipt»  gtands  Ac,,  eatea 
away-     My  obaervationfl  fully  auatain  the  Mayor's  Report." 

TfLe  tenor  of  this  eyidence,  while  sapportiDg  in  general 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Amott,  is  that  lengthened  residence 
in  a  workhouse  is  unfavourable  to  health,  and  that,  as 
children  advance  in  years  imhealthineas  deveiopes  itself. 
This  is  more  plainly  stated  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Wm.  C. 
Townsend,  one  of  U^e  medical  officers.  He  says : — '*  the 
children  at  an  early  age  thrive,  they  deteriorate  from  9  to 
15,  and  finally  they  become  wretchefl ;  Uiese  are4ibout  40  or 
50  of  this  class  in  the  house ;  they  decidedly  bear  out  the 
deleterious  effect  produced  by  long  residence  in  the  house." 
In  the  evidence  of  the  Protestant  Bishop,  already  referred 
to,  is  a  statement  showing  that  the  infants  are  not  the 
worst  off,.  He  says,  *'  the  children  under  5  years  af^peared 
to  me  to  be  in  better  health  than  those  above  that  age." 
Nor  do  these  very  decided  expressions  of  opinion  constitute 
all  the  evidence  tending  to  the  conclusion  that  for  growing 
boys  and  ffirls  the  workhouse  is  about  the  most  unfit  place 
they  coula  be  in.  ''  Children  in  a  workhouse  cannot  be  as 
healthy  as  those  living  outside,"  says  one  medical  witness. 
"  If  detained  here  after  the  age'  specified  (15),  no  diet,  no 
care,  will  prevent  their  becoming  a  wretched  race,  morally 
and  physically,  far  inferior  to  the  peasantry  of  the  country, 
are  me  words  of  another.  The  head  teacher  of  the  school 
says ; — "  the  health  of  the  boys  has  improved  since  they 
were  put  to  work  on  the  farm ;  as  a  general  rule  I  would 
say  that  the  boys  do  not  improve  in  the  house.'' 

Such  evidence  as  this  does  not  need  the  aid  of  figures 
to  prove  the  inadequacy  of  the  proposed  enactment  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Over  the  tabular  statements  a 
paper  war  has  waged.  Pamphlets  and  letters  have  been 
fired  off  at  both  sides.  The  Ouardians  seize  upon  a  num- 
ber of  what  they  call  '*  fallacies  "  in  Mr.  Amott's  figures ; 
the  Commissioners  whilst  admitting  that  the  mortality, 
"  more  especially  in  reference  to  that  class  between  9  and 
15,"  is  more  than  a^  average  one,  treat  the  Mayor's  deduc- 
tions as  unjust  and  unfounded ;  the  press  generally  have 
expressed  a  contrary  opinion,  and  latest  we  believe,  the 
London  Spectator  says,  "  if  railway  speculators  required  a 
lesson  in  the  art  of  cooking  accounts,  we  should  recom- 
mend them  to  study  the  process  by  which  the  Cooimissioners 
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reduce  the  mortality  of  tbe  children  from  20  per  cent, 
(Mr,  Araott's  estimate  of  18  per  cent  turned  out  to  be 
below  the  mark)  to  little  more  than  4/'  The  Inspector 
(Dr.  Terence  Brodie)  albeit  he  ''  takes  it  there  can  oe  no 
doubt'  whatever  tba^t  varied,  wholesome^  and  nutritious 
food,  will  in  this  particular  instance,  form  a  very  necessary 
and  important  auxiliary  to  the  other  arrangements,  in  bis 
opinion,  absolutely  necessary  to  counteract  and  neutralize 
the  several  agencies,  past  and  present,  which  he  conceives 
to  have  most  actively  contributed  to  the  formation,d6velop- 
ment,  and  continuance  of  this  disease,"  (Scrofula),  and 
consequently  recommends  a  very  improved  dietary  to  all 
classes  of  children  up  io  15,  yet  is  no  less  earnest  in  his 
endeavour  (to  use  the  expression  of  the  Spectator),  '*  to 
whitewash  his  employers,'  than  ready  to  compliment  the 
Guardians,  who  duly  return  the  compliment.  There  are 
certain  animals,  most  particular  in  their  reciprocal  civilities ; 
one  licks  the  somewhat  elongated  ear  of  the  other,  who 
duly  licks  his  in  turn  :  we  do  not  say  that  this  Inspector  is 
not  "  like  Aristidesjust,"  and  that  every  Guardian  does  not 
rival  in  wisdom  Solon  of  old,  but  the  impression  rests 
inddlibly  upon  the  public  mind,  that  Mr.  Amott  did  right 
when  he  made  "  his  warmest  protest  against  the  system 
which  produces  such  results.'' 

As  to  the  unfitness  morally,  of  the  workhouse  as  a  place 
in  which  to  train  children  nothing  was  said.  It  is  perhaps 
the  side  of  this  question  the  sadder  of  the  two.  One  fact 
no  sophistry  can  explain  away ;  that  so  frequent  are  com- 
mittals to  prisons  of  juvenile  workhouse  inmates,  that  in 
the  new  form  of  Register  issued  by  the  Prison  Board, 
provision  is  made  for  special  entry  to  this  effect.  The 
young  pauper  has  become  one  of  the  habitues  of  the  gaol. 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  amendments  pro- 
posed for  the  Reform  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  ;  very  meagre 
they  are,  utterly  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion.  "  The  country  is  now  in  such  an  altered  con- 
dition, that  a  revision  of  the  Poor  Law  system  is  desirable.'^ 
So,  truly  said  an  intelligent  witness,  Dr.Denis  C.CyConnor, 
on  the  Cork  enquiry.  It  is  plain  that  such  a  task  will  not 
be  undertaken  by  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  they 
are  either  unwilling  to  undertake  the  task  or  unable  to 
perform  it,   and  others  more  earnest,  must  Bring  to  the 
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work  such  knowledge  as  their  opportunities,  comparatively 
restricted,  have  enabled  them  to  acquire  on  tlie  difficult 
and  complicated  subject.  If  tlie  not-unimportant  enquiry 
on  which  we  have  been  engaged,  could  have  been  fairly 
treated  in  less  space  than  we  have  been  obliged  to  devote 
to  it,  we  would  not  have  closed  this  article  without  offering 
some  further  suggestions  as  to  improvements  imperatively 
called  for  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  Meantime  attention  has  been 
roused,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  again  till  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  is  remodelled  thoroughly,  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Commission  itself  down  to  the  selection  of  the 
least  important  official.  To  this  as  to  every  step  in  social 
progress,  the  aid  of  these  pages  shall  not  be  found  wanting. 
Personne  ne  fait  une  revolution  a  soi  tout  seul,  and  this  is 
a  question  which  every  Irish  ratepayer  should  think  of 
and  enquire  about  and  inform  himself  upon.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  which  English  public  opinion  should  be  rightly 
instructed  :  and  upon  which  Parliament  should  be  pressed 
to  act  promptly  and  vigorously :  official  explanations  should 
not  be  allowed  to  deter  or  to  cajole  or  to  mislead.  Through 
this  Report  is  much  which  might  be  severely  and  jusUy 
animadverted  upon ;  the  paltering  with  the  hardships  aris- 
ing out  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Law  of  Removal ;  the 
arrogant  supremacy  assumed  in  regard  to  Catholic  eccles- 
iastical arrangements,  the  insolence  of  the  tone  .adopted 
towards  the  venerated  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne  (Doctor 
Keane) ;  and  the  arbitrary  and  we  believe,  grossly  illegal 
exercise  of  authority  with  regard  to  the  religion  of  found- 
lings and  deserted  children,  are  among  some  of  the  sins  of 
omission  and  of  commission  of  which  an  account  should  be 
sternly  called  for.* 

*  The  OommissioDerB*  Law  Costs  sh'ould  be  scrutinised.  The 
Oaardians  of  Gal  way  Union  retained  the  Rev.  Peter  Daljr  as  chaplain 
notwithstanding  the  Order  of  dismissal  bj  the  Commtssiooers,  and 
they  paid  him  Bis  salary.  They  are  to  be  taught  a  severe  lesson  ;  the 
Guardians  are  to  be  placed  on  the  rack  of  Bquity.and  the  thumbscrew 
of  Common  Law  put  upon  the  Chaplain.  "  In  an  ordinary  case  of 
this  nature  the  Commissioners  would  draw  the  Auditor's  attention  to 
the  item,  with  a  view  to  the  disallowance  of  that  part  of  it  which  is 
illegal ;"— It  could  then  be  recovered  by  a  summons  before  magis- 
trates. But  the  Commissioners'  «*  present  intention  is  to  proceed 
against  those  Guardians  in  a  Court  ofEquity  by  way  of  ioformation«** 
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Notice  has  been  given  in  Parliament  of  a  motion  fop  a 
Committee  of  Enquiry  in  the  coming  Session.  We  trust 
the  Member  (Mr.  Amott/)  so  moving  is  prepared  with  his 
qase,  his  proofs,  and  his  witnesses.  In  the  Commission, 
he  has  a  powerful  opponent  to  contend  against.     It  would 

'*  Proceeding  will  also  be  taken,  in  the  Ooort  of  Queen's  Bench, 
against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daly,  hy  an  information  in  the  nature  of  h  quo 
warranto,  as  illegally  usurping  the  office  of  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain 
of  Galway  Union."  (p.  126.)  It  is  wonderful  the  Master  was  not 
dismissed  for  allowing  him  to  enter  the  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  the  inmates  spiritual  consolation.  The  paupers  of  ualway, 
YoughaT,  Mitchelstown  and,  we  beliere,  Glenamaddy  Unions  are 
now  under  an  IiUerdiet,     Such  is  the  will  of  the  Commissioners  ! 

More  work  is  to  be  found  for  the  Queen's  Bench,  a  mandamus  is  to 
be  applied  for  to  compel  Guardians  to  register  foundlings  and  deserted 
children  as  Protestants,  **  the  Guardians  olyecting  to  penhit  a  child 
to  be  registered  lis  Protestant,  in  the  face  of  a  strong  probability  that 
the  parents,  deserting  the  child,  are  Roman  Catholic,"  (p.  21.)  The 
Comihissioners  act  on  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Blackburne  and  Mr. 
Brewster,  given  on  cases  submitted  to  them  respectively  when  holding 
the  office  of  Attorney  General.  To  the  latter  the  bpinion  of  the 
present  Judge  Keogh  fthen  Solicitor- General)  was  opposed.  ''I 
nave  been  much  influenced  (he  says)  by  the  manifest  intention  of  the 
legpblature,  as  declared  in  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Act,  to  discounte- 
nance all  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses, 
whether  adults,  children  under  the  protection  of  their  parents,  or 
orphans." 

The  Commissioners  call  for  legislation  on  the  subject ;  before  the 
necessity  for  this  arises,  the  present  law  should  be  ascertained  by 
judicial  exposition.  The  opinion  of  no  lawyer,  however  eminent, 
makes  law. 

Whilst  we  write,  a  report  has  reached  us  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Youi^hal  Board  during  the  present  month  (October).  By  a  minority 
of  12  to  7,  the  guardians  resolved  to  commence  proceedings  by 
mandamus  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  to  compel  thtf  Commis- 
sioners to  appoint  a  Catholic  Chaplain.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion the  following  remarks  were  made  by  a  magistrate,  an  eX' 
officio  guardian  : — 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Roche— I  must  say  on  the  few  occasions  upon 
which  I  attended  the  Sessions'  court,  I  was  astonished  to  find  so  many 
of  the  criminals  inmates  of  this  house  (hear,  hear).  I  felt  at  the 
ti?ne,  that  there  must  have  been- something  radically  wrong  in  the 
establishmentjhut  I  did  not  know  then  to  whom  I  could  attach  blame. 
Since  I  have  found  that  the  disorder  and  crime  in  the  house  itjat- 
tributable  to  the  want  of  a  chaplain  {hear"). 

With  respect  to  relief  arrangements,  we  gather  from  the  same 
newspaper,  that  there  is  but  one  relievint^  officer  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing Southern  Unions : — Kanturk,  Permoy,  Bandon,  Bantry, 
Mitchelstown,  and  the  Inspector  adds,  "  many  others."  Mallow 
followed  these  examples  of  rigid  economy. 
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be  easy  to  Bammoa  el^ks,  and  maeters^  and  matrons,  and 
teachers ;  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  get  out  all  tluit  could 
be  disclosed,  or  to  elicit  fully  and  freely  the  priytte  opinions 
of  officials,whose  means  of  lirelihood  was  ''  the  system/' 
and  whose  only  hold  upon  their  situations  mainly  depended 
upon  the  favour  of  tne  Commissioners.  Within  sight  of 
their  frown  what  small  official  dare  speak  out,  or  venture 
to  Imperil  his  means  of  existence  by  incurring  their  dis- 

fleasure  ?    The  minor  official  is  too  small  for  the  csffis  of 
Parliament  to  shelter ;  but  not  too  small  for  the  anger  of 
official  despotism  to  crush.     He  who  champions  a  govern- 
ment department  i  Foutranee  should  see  that  his  weapons 
are  fit  for  such  strife.    In  this  matter,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  pufs  in  some  Englisb  papers  as  to  the  working  of  the 
Irian  Poor  Law  were  meant  as  preparations  for  Mr.  Amott's 
assault,  and  it  will  be  met  with  the  answer,  that  enquiry  is 
not  needed.    For.  this  it  was,  perhaps  that  the  Olobe  was 
made  the  tool  of  the  Commissionefs,  in  putting  forward  a 
number  of  entries  on  the  Visitors'  Books  of  different  work- 
houses, ranging  over  several  years,  and  scraped  together 
with  official  diligence  :   the  parentage  of  the  article  was 
manifest ;  it  was  patent  that  the  materials  came  from  the 
Commissioners  and  their  Inspectors.     Such  an  enquiry  ^ 
ought  not  to  be  undertaken  without  full  preparation  to 
encounter  the  influences  which  the  Commissioners  can  put  in 
action  to  support  their  own  acts.    At  present  many  see  the 
wants  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  System,  and  active  charity 
exerts  itself,  so  far  as  it  can,  to  supply  them.    Some  little 
beginnings  have  been  made  here  and  there  to  rescue  chil- 
dren fVom  the  workhouses,  to  give  them  means  of  existence, 
to  teach  their  minds  to  move,  their  hearts  to  feel,  their  hands 
to  work.    Other  projects  will  grow  to  life,  and  when  they 
have  become  facts,  the  public  will  recognize  their  utilitj'-, 
and  demand  that  tbe  law  should  sanction  tbenu    Meantime 
there  are  many  matters  which  earnest  minds  should  fix 
their  attention  upon,  and  not  relax  until  they  have  satisfied 
themselves  as  to  whether  or  not  change  is  needed.     Let 
them  consider  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  itself ; 
let  them  look  at  the  working  of  the  Boainls  of  Guardians 
and  see  whether  their  numbers,  their  mode  of  election,  and 
the  class  who  compose  them  could  not  be  improved ;  let 
them  see  to  the  fiscal  arrangements  of 'Counties  with  a 
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view  to  providing  for  Poor  Law  expenditure  more  justly 
and  economically  than  at  present ;  let  them  think  if  bettOT 
officials  could  not  be  had  by  making  their  positions  more 
satisiactory  and  more  permanent  and  by  providing  for  re- 
wardingfaiihf'ul  and  diligent  service  ;  let  them  regard  all 
the  relations  of  the  poor  towards  the  State  as  their  guar- 
dian and  protector,  if  their  religious  necessities  are  duly 
and  considerately  regarded,  if  tne  young  be  wisely  and 
benevolently  reared  to  take  their  places  in  the  community, 
if  with  better  health  of  mind  and  heart  and  body  they  can- 
not be  brought  out  into  the  world  as  trained  labourers, 
smart  servants,  skilled  artisans ;  let  them  examine  if  the 
present  system  effect  all  this,  and  if  not,  let  suitable  plans  be 
sought  after.  In  fine,  let  it  be  seen  whether  or  not  the 
existing  Poor  Law  System  in  Ireland,  as  at  present  admin- 
istered, provides  ftilly,  fairly  and  adequately  for  the 
.relief  of  the  poor  of  the  Country^  It  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  all  who  can  influence  opinion  to  consider  the  question 
in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  their  duty  as  citizens, — the  State 
has  undertaken  the  charge  and  that  charge  should  be 
fulfilled  as  its  magnitude  and  its  importance  deserve  :  it 
is  their  duty  as  Christians  that  the  promise  of  the  Most 
High  may  not  come  to  nought, — For  the  poor  man  skall 
not  he  forgotten  to  the  end:  the  patience  of  the  poor  shall 
not  perish  for  eter.  It  is  their  interest,  that  fliB  anger 
may  not  be  aroused,  for — /  knoro  that  the  Lord  will  do 
justice  to  the  needy ,  and  revenge  the  poor. 


Note — *<Tbb  Bbmbjdial  Mbasurrs"  (says  Mr.  Araott  in  bii 
pamphlet  on  the  Investigation  at  Cork,)  *^tfaat  will  satisfy  the  public 
must  be  of  a  very  radicai  obaraeter,  suob  as  ^  to  the  root  of  the 
present  crying  evil  "    He  suc^ests  the  following : — 

I.  Good  wnolesome  food,  in  sufficient  quantity.  (I)  The  young 
children  should  have  a  suffidency  of  new  milk  and  white  bread.  (2) 
The  growing  boys  and  gurls^  and  the  able-bodied  men  and  women 
should  get  meat  and  meat  soup  at  least  three  times  a  week.  (8)  The 
old  and  infirm  should  be  supplied  with  tea  and  coffee. 

II.  The  young  children  stiould  be  left  with  their  mothers  for  a 
longer  period  than  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners allow,  which  is  but  two  years. 
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III.  Our  Poorhottsee  should  be  rendered,  as  much  as  possibley  the 

abodes  of  industry,  where  the  youth  of  both  sexes  may  be  fitted  for 
the  duties  of  active  life ;  in  a  drord,  they  should  be  made  self-sup- 
porting. 

,  Appended  to  this  pamphlet  is  a  number  of  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  English  and  Irish  press  upon  the  subject.  The  Olobe,  which 
recently  has  been  doing  the  work  of  the  Commissioners,  then  wrote 
as  follows  :— 

<*  ■  but  it  has  become  necessary  to  consider  how  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  pauper  tribe  can  be  cut  off.  One  n^ode  is,  by  the  correction 
of  that  ^stem  of  under-feeding  which  converts  paupers  into  perma- 
nent Cretins,  and  which  makes  the  children  of  those  paupers — since 
marriage  is  permitted  amongst  the  tribe — to  perpetuate  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Cretin  race.  The  second  improvement,  however* 
would  be  still  more  effectual,  direct,  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
economy,  and  practically  humane — it  is,  to  separate  firoro  the  general 
body  of  paupers  those  young  children  who  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  their  own  pauper  condition  ;  to  place  them  in  schools  healthilv 
situated  and  healtnily  conducted,  where  they  may  be  fed,  educated, 
and  trained  back  into  a  more  healthy  condition.' 

Last  year,  as  our  readers  well  know.  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
(21  and  22  Vic,  c.  103),  the  preamble  of  which  was:  ''t^iereait  it 
is  expedient  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  Re- 
formatory Schools  for  the  better  training  of  juvenile  offenders  in  Ire- 
land," and  Grand  Juries  of  Counties,  and  Councils  of  Boroughs  are 
thereby  empowered  to  grant  money  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  of- 
fenders in  such  Schools.  It  is  sad  to  think,  seeing  how,  too  often, 
the  Workhouse  is  the  training  School  for  the  Prison,  that  Parliament 
would  not  provide  the  preventive,  namely  the  Industrial  School,  rather 
than  the  cure,  the  Reformatory.  But  much  more  care  is  taken,  in  every 
way,  of  the  criminal  than  of  the  pauper.  Thus  the  latter,  the  old 
who  were  accustomed  to  pray  in  a  sacred  edifice,  and  the  young, 
whom  it  would  be  well  to  teach  to  love  the  beauty  of  the  JL«ord's 
house,  have  no  other  place  wherein  *to  commune  with  God,  but  the 
dining  hall  where  soup  and  stirabout  are  daily  served*  For  the  cri- 
minal  on  the  other  hand,  the  following  tras  proposed  in  a  Govern- 
ment  Bill  last  year :  One  or  more  chapel  or  chapels  shall  be  provided 
in  such  a  convenient  situation,  as  to  be  eas^  of  access  to  all  the  pri- 
soners ;  each  chapel  shall  be  fitted  up  with  separate  divisions  for 
males  and  females,  and  also  for  the  different  classes,  and  shall  be 
strictly  set  apart  A)r  the  religious  worship,  or  for  the  occasional  re* 
lig^ous  and  moral  educational  instruction  of  the  prisoners.*^  £veQ 
the  Officers  of  Gaols  are  better  treated  than  those  of  Workhouses. 
By  the  Bill  referred  to.  Officers  were  to  be  superannuated  after  ten 
years'  service,  the  scale  to  be  according^  to  the  Act  4  and  5  Wm.  4, 
Cr  24.  The  subject  of  the  superannuation  of  Poor  Law  Officers  was, 
last  year  brought  before  Parliament  by  Mr.  VansitUrt,  M.P.,  hot 
unsuccessfully. 
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